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| wil hb regard 10 that country... He ee takes 
70 1 cities which 2 impregnable; und is 
„% often iu danger of bis life. tie craſſes tht river 


dae N e Hydaſpes, and gains a ſgnal 
101 nad over Porus, whom be reftores «to his throne 
— Page 1 

XVI. Alexander advances into fa” "A" reden 
relating to\the Brachmant. That prince reſolves to 
march as far as the Ganges, which raiſes & general 
diſcontent in bis army. Remonſtrances being made 
to him on that acccunt, he lays afide his defign, and 
is rontented with going no farther than the occean. 
He ſubdues a things in kis way thither, and. 15" ex- 
e, to. great danger at ile ſiege of the city of the 
 Oxydrace; and arriving at lat at the oceen, be 


e er for bis, return. ine Europe 


2 
XVI. wende, in lie 3 through. deſerts, 5 
grievouſiy diſtreſſed by famine. He arrives at Pa- 
— fagarde, where Cyrus's monument ſtood. Orſines, 
4 pawerfullord , is put 70 death, by the clandeſtine 
intrigues of Baguas the eunuch. Calanus the In- 
4 W 4 e pile, nas Be s a” 5 
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death. Alexander marries Statira the daughter mY 
Dur Harpalus arrives at Athens ;* Demoſthenes | 
is baniſhed. 7 be Macedonian ſoldiers make an in- 
- 2 which Alexander aſes. He recalls 
ntipater from. n ee —_ Craterus in his 


Ag jorr death: i 
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finiſter predictions of the Magi and other ſoothſayers. 


He there forms the plans of ſeveral woyages and con- © 


queſts. He ſets about repairing the breaches made 
in the piers of the Tigris and Euphrates, and re- 
building the temple of Belus. He "abandons himſelf 
to immoderate drinking, which brings him to his end. 
The univerſal grief ſpread over .the whole empire 
upon that account. Syfigambis is not able to ſur- 


mWuve bim. | preparations are made io convey Alex- 


anders corpſe to 580 e of Jupiter Amos in 

Lia 4 N TH * n 63 
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Aridæus elected kin Perdiccas e bis guar- 
dian, and regent o en ve en eee 108 

11. The revolt of the Et 7 in Upper „114. be im- 
pPreſſions occqſioned by the news 9 , dlevander's death 
aà44f ANhens. The expedition of Antipater- into Greece. 
He is firſt defeated, and afterwards victoricus. 
Mattes himſelf maſter of Athens, and leaves a garriſon 
there.” The flight an death of Demoſthenes © 115 
1 * Brievfiin of thi" Fu of Albxandar | His body 
* convtyed to Mexandria. Eumenes is put into 


PE - CONTENDS. | | 
In Fele, of *Cappadecia y  Perdiccas. Ptolemy, 
© v7» Crazerus, | dntipater, and Antigonut,  confederate 

: againſt. each lber. The deatb ef Craterus. The 

. onpfortunate expedition of TIO into Egypt. 
Ae is ſlain ene _— Page 134 
See. IV. Fray be r rage eee to Antipater. Eu- 
menes befieged GFW onus in Nora. Feruſalem 

* +1 befteged aden by ro wary Demades put to death 
9 Caſſander. Antipater, on his death-bed, nominates 
« Polyſperchon for bis ſucceſſor in the regency. The 
25 latter 1 See, | Anti e N very 
145 

v. The Athenians an Fe 4. . Caſſander 
mattes himſelf maſter of Athens, where"he. eſtabliſhes 
Demetrius Pbalereus in the. government of that 

+ republick. His prudent admjniſtration.. Eumenes 

© quits: Nora. Various expeditions. of Antigonus, Se- 
cus, Piolemy, and other general; 

© Ohmpia cauſes Aridæus to be flain, und is murthered 

in ber turn by the orders of Caf be war 
between bim and Polyſpercbon. 7. re-eftabliſhment 


» "againſt bin. 


- of Thebes. Eumenes is 8 by bis own. troops, | 


delivered up to Antigonus, aud put td death 155 
VI. Seleucus, Ptolemy, Lyfimachus, and Coſſander, 
Form a conſederacy againſt Antigonus; bo deprives - 
Piolemy of Syria aud Pbænicia, and mates bimſelf 
maſter of Tyre, after a long ſiege. - Demetrius, ibe 
en of Antigonus, begins 10 rale Bimſelf known in 
Al Minor. He liſcs a firſt batile, and gains 4 
wh ſecond... Seleucus takes Babylon. A treaty of peace 
9 8 between the princes is immediately broten. Caſſander 
' Cauſes the young king Alexander, and bis mother 
Romana, io be put to death. Hercules another | ſon. 
wt Alexander..the. Great, is likewiſe ſlain, with bis 
motber Barſina, 27 Paß Here hen. Antigonus cauſes 
Cleopatra, ibe ſi er of the ſame Alexander, to be put 
to death. The revolt of Opbellus in Lia 193 
* II. Demetrius, the ſon of Auligonus, befieges and 
\ takes Athens, and eftabliſhes a democracy in that city. 
ee Pbalereus, 0h commanded there, retires 
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ie 5 
io Thebes."\\ He is candemmeuuꝝ fuffer drath, und hit 


> hs thrown \ down." He retires into Egypt. 
be exceſive honours rendered by "the Athenians 10 
. Antigunns and bis ſon Dometrius: 


Ain. This latter ob- 
tains a great naval victory over" Ptolemy, takes Sala- 


2 ming, and makes bimſeif maſteraf "all che iſland: of 


Antigunnt and Demetrius aſſume the title of 


Tg kings * this victory, and their example is followed 
Syte other princes. Antigonus forms an enterpriſe 


againſt Egypt, whith e unſucceſsful Page 2 12 


vil Demetrius forms the fiege'of Rhodes, which he 


raiſes @ year after, by — a treaty to the 
+ Honour. of the city. Helepolis a famous machine. 
be Coloſſus 'of Rhodes. 1 a celebrated | 
. painter, ſpared during the frege- ns 


IX. The expedition of Seleucus into India. Demetrius 


compels Caſſarder to raiſe the fiege of Mobo. The 
exdceſſiue honours paid him in that city. A league 
between Piolemy, Seleucus, Caſſander, and ' Lyſima- 
cus, againſt Antigonus and Demetrius. "The battle 
e Ipſus, a city of Phrygia, wherein eee is 
ſtain, and Demetrius put to flight ' - 2230 
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Ses. I. The Four: viftorious princes divide the empire of 


Alexander the Great into as many kingdoms. Se- 


leucus builds ſeveral cities. Athens ſhuts her gates 


againſt Demetrius. He reconciles himſelf with Se- 
leucus, and afterwards with Ptolemy. The death of 


Caſſander. The firſt actions of Pyrrhus. | Athens 


taken by Demetrius, He fs all be poſe ed almoſt 


at the ſame time 238 


1. Diſputes - between the ſens of Caſſande- for the 


 erown of Macedonia. Demetrius, being invited to 
the of Nance of © Alexander, finds means to deſtroy 


pe him, and is protlaimed king of the Macedonians. 


He makes great Preparations for the conqueſt of 2 a. 


A porberſul .ronfederacy is formed againſt 


» Pyrrbus and Lyſimachus deprive him of same, 
end divide il Ver teen TOTO + Pyrrhus is ſoon 


00 . 
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"a . to quit thoſe territories, e of. Pome” 
fas, wha dies in priſn Page 269 
Seck II. Ptolemy, Soter. reigns), is ngdom to h. ſon 
$554 "Peolemy Philadeiphus. The tower. of Pharas built. 
ai e oof Senapis conveyed to Aerandria. The 
\» 1CFlebrated — ary- founded in that city, with an aca- 
dem e learned men. > Dematrigy: ee Frefides 
| ey +3 8 8 e 281 
A \The. ma ene YH ns the Baan of 
HIRE "Ptolemy. Philadalpbus king of Egypt. 288 
* V., Ihe. commencement. of ' the reign of Ptolemy. Phila: 
+4, delphbus. The death ef Demetrius Phalereus: Se- 
3 Lee refigns his queen and part e bis empire to his 
ſeon Antiochus. The war belween Seleucus and Ly- 
: « ſimachus ;, the latter of whom is ſlain in a. battle. 
1 5 Seleucus is Q alſinated by Ptolemy. Ceraunus, on whom 
be had conferred a multitude of obligations. T, be 
two ſons of Arſinoẽ are murtbered by their brother 
Cercunus, who. alſo baniſhes that Princeſs. Ce- 
raunus is ſoon puniſhed for thoſe crimes by the irrup- 
tien of the Gauls, by whom he ts ſlain ina battle. 
Jie attempt of that people againſt the temple of 
| Delpbos. 8 r Shah Hes Ke in Mace- 
aouia. 8 

VI Pfolemy Philadelpbus cauſes tbe Jas of the Gol 
e preſcrved by the Jews. with the utmoſt 
care to be tranſlated into the Greek language, as 
an ornament to bis library. 15 Eis is called the Ver- 
J ron of the Septuag int OY 319 
. The varicus expeditions of 8 frſt, into 
8 cohere be Ag bis to baitles. with the Romans. 
Ihe charadter- and conduft. of Cineas. Secondly, 
into Sicily, and then into Tally again. His third 
rene with the Romans, wherein he is defeated. 
| His expedition into Macedonia, of which be makes 
himſelf maſter for ſom? time, after be bad over- 

. thrown Antigonus. His expedition into Pelogion- 
.. neſus. He forms thc. fiege of Sparta, but without 

. Mee Ts Kan at 8 of I & * e | 


pen 
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* from. Pbiladapbus to the Romans, 
© Romans to Pbiladelphu. 
Sch VIII. Athens | beſieged and 5 0 5 ne, 
"IM — oF puniſhment iet on 2 aſa on: 
The revolt of Maus from Philadelpbus. 
. be death of Pbilateres, founder of the 3 of 
e e death of Hutiochus Sater He is 
: fy marr by bis ſon Antiochus, ſurname 7. = 
be wiſe meaſures" talen by\Ptolemy' for ibe im- 
W of commerce. An \ accommodation effefrd 
Jietween Magus and Pbiladepbhun. The" death of | 
7 25 the former. The war beſtveen Antiochus and Pto- 
2 The revolt of the Eaſt againſt Hiitiochus. 
Peace reſtored between the two kings Fi ve death of 


Ptolemy Philadelpbu 336 
. Nn and a mp of Pro ag 


ä 353 
991585 CHAPTER III. | 


Sea. 14; 1 ee Theos is poiſoned by his queen W ae, 
"who canſes Seleucus Callinicus to be ures king. 
© She alſo d:ſtroys Berenice and ber ſon. Ptolemy 
Evergetes avenges their deaths, by that of . Loadice, 
| "= = and ſeiſes part of Aſia. Antiochus Hierax, and 
SBelencus bis brother, unite againſt Ptolemy.” The 
death of Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia. 
- He is ſucceeded by his ſon Demetrius. The war be- 
« tween the. two brothers, Antiochus and Seleucus. 
© 5 The death of Eumenes, king of Pergamus. At- 
lalus ſucceea im. The eſtabli ment of "the. Par- 
thian empire by Arſaces. Anliochus is ain by rob- 
| bers. Selencus is taken priſoner by the Parthians. © 
Credit of Joſeph, the nephew of Onias, with Pto- 
 lemy. The death of Demetrius, king of Macedonie. 
Antiocbus ſeiſes the throne of that prince. - The 
death of Seleucus "487 
I. The eftabliſhment of the republick of the” Athens. 
Aratus delivers Sicyon from tyranny. The charatier 
9 4 that young Grecian. He is enabled, by the li- 
_beralities of OO + Evergetes, to extinguiſh ſe- 
; dition 


c NEN S. 


"dition ready to break out in Sicyon. Takes Corinth 
. from Antigonus, king 757 Macedonia, Hrevails on 
be cities of Megara, \Tvetene; „and 
Megalopolis, to accede to the Achean 2 but is 
not ſo ſucceſsful with reſpełt to Argos Page 403 
mew III. Agtr ting ef Sparta 7 o reform ibe 
eee endeavours." to revive be ancient inflitu- 
tions of Lycurgus in wbich be puriiy ſucceeds : 
5 "Bus 3 entire change in Sparta," at bis return 
From 4 campaign in which he bad joined Aratus 
. Ay uſt the /Etolians." Hie is" at laſt cundemned to 
9 555534 n 1330 424 
. Cleomenes aſcends the — Sparta, and en- 
ke urine u war againſt the Achæans, ever ubm be 
'” obtains. ſeveral advantages. Hle reforms: the go- 
| vernmen of Sparta," and re. eſtabliler the ancient 
40s tipBne, . Acquires neu advantages over Aratus 
and the Acheins.” Aratus applies for furcour 10 
Antigonus, king of Maredonia, by whoſe" aid the 
er, obtain repeated bet dene on Jeveral 
places from the enemy © AN N ox 444 
0 v. . The celebrated battle of Selafia, dil . 
: ©» defeats Cleomenes, who retires into Egypt Anti- 
1 genus males himſelf 'maſter of Sparta, and treats 
i, dat city with great humanity. Ihe death of that 
Prince, who is ſucceeded by Philip, the fon of De- 
metrius. The ceath of | Ptolemy K vergeies, to whoſe 
- throne Ptolemy Philopator ſucceeds. A ęrrat earth- 
quae at Rhodes. The" noble generafity ef thoſe 


princes and cities who contributed to the reparation 


i of the' loſſes the Rhodians had. ſuſtained: An at ca- 
18 e vob be fate of _ HH Fay NS. 3 
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reigu of Seleucus Ceraunus. wu. >, ſucceaded by Bis 
© brother. Antiachus, ſurnamed the GREAT... Acbæ- 
1, Fidelity to bim. Hermias, his chief \ miniſter, 
5 5 removes Epigenes, the ableſt of all his generals, 
and afterwards puts bim to death. _ Antivehus ſub- 
dues the. rebels in the Kaſt. He Aa ae — 
Hermius. He attempts to recover 
Pil Philopator, und \ poſſeſſes . himſelf of 2 
© frongeſt cities in it. Mfter a ſhort truce, a war 
breats out again in Syria." \ Battle of Rapbi, in 
+ which» Antiochus is entirely defeated. The anger 
and revenge of Philopator againſt the Jets, for re- 
Fiing to let bim enten the ſanbtuary. Antiochus 
roncludet a peace with Ptolemy. + He turns. his arms 
4 gainſt Acb. eus, who had: rebellad. He at laſt 
Len Lim treccbe dae and puts kin to death 
K 22 Page 47: 


n The: Ziotians dtelare aa: the Achæans. Battle 


of Caphia loſt by Aratus. The Acheans addreſs 
_ Philip, ꝛubo undertakes their defence. Troubles 
breakout in Lacedæmonia. The unhappy death of 
Cleoments in Egypt. Tao kings are elected in Lace- 
Au. 7 bet enen Jaites with the AEtolians 


504 


| m. 8 peine of Philip 4 lde enemies 


ef the Achaans. Appelles his prime miniſter abuſes 
his confidence in an extraordinary manner. Philip 
makes an inroad into Atolia. Therme taken at 
. the firſt aſſault. Exceſſes of Philip's ſoldiers in that 
city. Prudent retreat of that prince. Tumults in 
the camp. Puniſhment of thoſe who had occaſioned 
them. Inroad of Philip into Laconia. The con- 
ſpirators form new cabals. Puniſhment infliffed on 
8278875 . PIO 15 Ou between Philip and ib 
4 | Acheans 


CONTENTS. 


Acheans on one Adi, and the Atolians on the other, 
 _ eobich at laſt is concluded  —- Page 313 


Set. IV. Philip concludes a treaty with Hannibal. The 


Romans gain a confiderable victory over him in 
Apollonia. He changes bis conduct. His breach of 
faith and irregularities. He cauſes Aratus to be 


Poi ſoned. The Ætolians conclude. an alliance with 
the Romans. Attalus king of Pergamus, and the 


Lacedemonians accede to it. Machonida; uſurps a 
tyrannical power at Sparta. Various expeditions of 
Philip and Sulpitius the Roman fete. in one of 
which Philopæmen ſignaliſes himſelf © 6542 
V. Education and great qualities of Philopemen 557 


VI. 4 arious expeditions of Philip and Sulpitius. A 


digreſſion of Polybius upon ſignals made by fire 567 


- VIE owes gains a famous victory near Manii- 


naa, over Machanidas, tyrant of Sparta. The 
high regard paid to that general. Nabis ſucceeds 
Machanedas. Some inſtances of his avarice and 
crueliy. A general peace concluded between Philip 
and the Romans, in which the allies on both fides 
are included - 58x 


VIII. The glorious expeditions. of 4 into Me- 


dia, Parthia, Hyrcania, and as far as India. At 
his return to_ Antioch, be receives advice of Ptolemy 
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sies XV. Mia ſets but 1 Ie A di- 
greſſion with regard ta, that country. He befieges and 
ok ſeveral cities which appeared impregnable, and is 
of ten.in danger of his life. He croſſes the river Indus, 
afterwards the Hydaſpes, and gains a fi nal 2 92 
over bees whom be e to his tbrone. 

1836) LEX AN DER. to ſtop the murmurs and 
2 diſcontents which. aroſe. among his ſol- 
A. diers, ſet out for India. e himſelf 

wanted action and motion, for he always, when un- 
employed, loſt part of the glory he had acquired in 

war. An exceſs of vanity and folly prompted him to 
undertake. this expedition; a project quite uſeleſs in 
 irſelf, and attended with very dangerous conſequences. 

He bad read in the ancient fables of Greece, that 

i Bacchus and Hercules, both ſons of Jupiter, as him- 

ſelf was, had marched fo far. He was determined 

not to be ſurpaſſed by them: and there were not want- 
4b flatterers, Who applauded this wild, chimerical 
eſign. 

Theſe | are the things that conſtitute the glory and 

merit of eos pretended heroes; and it is this which 

Vor. V | > B many 
. (e) Q Curt, 1. viii, c. 9 


THE HISTORY  _ 
many people, dazzled by a falſe ſplendour, ſtill admire 
in Alexander: A ridiculous deſire of rambling up and 
down the world; of diſturbing the tranquillity of na- 
tions, who were not bound to him by any obligations ; 
of treating all thoſe as enemies, who ſhould refuſe to 
acknowledge him for their ſovereign : of ranſackin 
and extiggating ſuch as ſhould preſume to defend their 
liberties, their poſſeſſions, and their lives, againſt an 
unjuſt invader, who came from the extremity of the 
earth to atfack them, without the leaſt ſhadow of 
reaſon. Add: to this glaring injuſtice, the raſh and 
ſtupid project he had formed, of ſubduing, with in- 
finite labour, and the utmoſt hazard, many more na- 
tions than it was poſſible for him to keep in ſubjection; 
and the fad neceflity to which he was reduced, of being 
. perpetually obliged to conquer them a- new, and pu- 

niſh them for their rebellion. This is a ſketch of what 
the conqueſt of India will exhibit to us, after I ſhall 
have given ſome little account of the ſituation and 
manners of that country, and ſome of its rarities. 
Ptolemy divides India into two parts; India on this, 
and India on the other fide of the Ganges. Alexan- 
der did not go beyond the former, nor even fo far as 
the Ganges. This firſt part is ſituated between two 
great rivers, Indus, whence this. country receives its 
name, and the Ganges. Ptolemy ſays, the limits of 
it are, to the weſt, Paropamiſus, Arachoſia, and Ge- 
droſia, which either form a part, or are upon the con- 
fines of the kingdom of Perſia: to the north, mount 
Imus, which is part of Great Tartary: to the eaſt, 
the Ganges: to the ſouth, the Ocean or Indian fea, 
(2) All the Indians are free, and, like the Lacedæ- 
monians, have no ſlaves among them. The only dif- 
ference is, the latter make uſe of foreign ſlaves, 
whereas there are none in India. They do not erect 
any monuments in honour of the dead, but are of 
opinion, that the reputation of illuſtrious men is their 
- mauſoleum. 9 nd er oY 
1 They 
_- (6) Amian, de India, p-. 324—328 5 


They m may ha vided 3 into 8 claſſes, The firſt 
and moſt honourable, though the ſmalleſt, is that of 
the Brachmans, who are, as it were, the guardians of 
religion. I ſhall have occaſion to mention them in 
the ſequel. 

The ſeond and greateſt i is that of the huſbandmen. 
Theſe are had in great veneration. Their only em- 
ployment is to plough the fields, and Fey are never 
taken from this employment to carry arms and ſerve 
in the field in War time: It is an inviolable law, never 
to moleſt them on their lands. 

The third is that of herdſmen FRY ſhepherds, who - 
keep herds and flocks, and never come into the cities. 
They rove up and down the mountains, and often 
exerciſe themſelves in hunting. 

The fourth is of traders and artificers, among whom 
- pilots: and ſeamen are included. Theſe three laſt or- 
© ders, pay a tribute to the King, and none are exem 0 
from it but thoſe that make arms, who, inſtea 
paying any thing, receive a ſtipend from the publick. 

The fifth is of ſoldiers, whoſe only employment is 
war: they are furniſhed with all forts of neceſſaries; 
and, in time of peace, are abundantly ſupplied with all 
things. Their life, at all times, is free and diſen- 
gaged from cares of every kind. 

The fixth order is that of overſeers, ('Bnloxone) 
who ſuperintended the actions of others, and examine 
every tranſaction, either ! in cities or the country, and 
report the whole to the prince. The virtues and qua- 
lities required. in theſe magiſtrates are exactneſs, ſin- 
cerity, probity, and the love of their country. None 

of theſe magiſtrates, ſays the hiſtorian, have ever been 

accuſed of telling an untruth. Thrice happy nation, 
were this really fact! However, this obſervation proves 

- at leaſt that truth and juſtice where had in great 

Honour in this country, and that knavery and inſince- 

"TY were deteſted in it. 

. . Laſtly, the ſeventh claſs conſiſt of perſons employed 
in the publick councils, and who ſhare the cares of the 
+ government with the ſovereign, From this claſs are 

B 2 | taken 


; "I 


nat YT” 
taken magiſtrates, intendants, governours of provinces 

generals, and all military officers, . whether for land 
or ſea; comptrollers of the treaſury, receivers, and 


all who are entruſted with the publick montes. 


Theſe different orders of the ſtate never blend by 
marriage; and an artificer, for inſtance, is not al- 
lowed to take a wife from among the clafs of huf- 
bandmen; and ſo of the reſt. None of theſe can 
follow two. profeſſions at the ſame time, nor quit one 
claſs for another, it is natural to conclude, that this 
regulation muſt have contributed very much to the 
improvement of all arts and trades; as every one add- 
ed his own induſtry and reflexions to thoſe of his 
anceſtors which were delivered down to him by an 
uninterrupted tradition. F 
Many obſervations might be made on thefe Indian 
cuſtoms, which I am obliged to omit, for the ſake of 
proceeding in my hiſtory,” I only entreat the reader 
to obſerve, that in every wife government, every 
well-governed ſtate, the tilling of lands, and the 
graſing of cattle (two perpetual” and certain ſources 
of riches and abundance) have always been one of the 
chief objects of the care of thoſe who preſide in the 
adminiſtration; and that the negle& of either, is er- 
ring againſt one of the moſt important maxims in 
I ulſo admire very much that cuſtom of appointing 
overſeers, whether they are known for ſuch or not, who 
go upon the ſpot, in order to inſpect the conduct of 
governours, intendants, and judges; the only method 
to prevent the rapine and outrages to which unlimited 
authority, and the diſtance from a court, frequently 
zive occaſion; the only method, at the fame time, 
for a ſovereign to know the ſtate of his kingdom, 
without which it is impoſſible for him to govern hap- 
pily the people whom Providence has entruſted to his 
care. This care regards him perſonally; and thoſe 
who act under him can no more diſpence with the diſ- 
charge of it, than they can uſurp his diade. 


OF ALEXANDER. 
It is remarkable, that in India, from the month of 
June to thoſevof September and October, exceſũve 
rains fall very often, whereby the croſſing of rivers is 
rendered much more difficult, and frequent inunda- 
tions happen. Hence we may judge how greatly, 
during all this ſeaſon, the armies of Alexander muſt 
have ſuffered as they were at that time in the field. 
Before 1 leave what relates in general to India, 
J ſhall ſay a few words concerning elephants, with 
which that country . abounds more than any other. 
The elephant exceeds all terreſtrial animals in ſize. 
Some are; thirteen or fifteen feet high. The female 
des a whole year with her young. It lives ſome- 
times to the age of an hundred or an hundred and 
twenty years; nay much longer, if ſome ancient 
writers may be credited. Its noſe, called its trunk; 
(proboſcis) is long and hollow like a large trumpet, 
and ſerves the elephant inſtead of a“ hand, which it 
moves with incredible agility and ſtrength, and there- 
by is of prodigious ſervice to it. The + elephant, 
notwithſtanding its prodigious ſize, is fo traftable and 
induſtrious, that one would be almoſt apt to conclude 
it were formed wien ſomething like human reaſon. 
It is ſuſceptible of affection, fondneſs, and gratitude, 
ſo far as to pine away with ſorrow when it as loſt its 
maſter, and even ſometimes to deſtroy itſelf when it 
happens to have abuſed or murthered him in the tranſ- 
port of its fury, There is no kind of thing which it 
cannot be taught, Arrian, whoſe authority is not to 
be queſtioned, relates, that he had ſeen an elephant 
dance with two ſymbals fixed to his legs, which he 
| ſtruck one after the other in cadence with his trunk; 
and that the reſt danced round him, keeping time 
with a ſurpriſing exactneſs. r 
He deleribes very particularly the manner in which 
they are taken. The Indians incloſe a large ſpot of 
Ty at He #1 ole 4-300 2h ar OG. 
„Manus data elephantis, quia + Elephanto belluarum nulla 
propter magnitudinem corporis providentior. At figura quæ va- 
difficites additus habebant ad ſtior? De Nat, Deor. lib. i. 
paſtum. Cic, de Nat. Deor. lib. ii. n. 97. e 8 
2. 123. %% Tie 0% Ivey 
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ground, with a trench about twenty feet wide, and 


fifteen high, to which there is acceſs but in one part, 


and this is a bridge, and is covered with turf; in or- 
der that theſe animals, who are very ſubtle; may not 
ſuſpe& what is intended, Of the earth that is dug 
out of the trench, a kind of wall is raifed, on the 
other ſide of which a little kind of chamber is made, 


where people conceal themſelves in order to watch 


theſe animals, and its enterance is very ſmall. In this 
incloſure two or three tame female elephants are ſet. 


The inſtant the wild elephants ſee or ſmell them, they 


run and whirl about ſo much, that at laſt they enter 


the incloſure, upon which the bridge is immediately 
broke down; and the people upon the watch fly to 
the neighbouring villages for help. After they have 


been broke for a few days by hunger and thirſt, 
people enter the incloſure- upon tame elephants, and 


with theſe they attack them. As, the wild ones are 
by this time very much weakened, it is impoſſible 


for them io make a long reſiſtance. After throwing 
them on the ground, men get upon their backs, 
having firſt made a deep wound round their necks, 
about which they throw a rope, in order to put them 
to great pain, in caſe they attempt to ſtir. Being 
tamed in this manner, they ſuffer themſelves to be 
led quietly to the houſes with the reſt, where they 
are fed with graſs and green corn, and tamed inſen- 
ſibly by blows and hunger, till ſuch time as they obey 
readily their maſter's voice, and perfectly underſtand 

his language. b e | 
Every one knows the uſe that was formerly made 
of theſe animals in battle ; however, they frequently 
made greater hayock in the army to which they be- 
longed, than in that of the enemy. Their teeth, or 
rather tufhes furniſh us with ivory. But it is time to 


return to Alexander. 


e) This prince having entered India, all the petty 
| F 5 kings 


(e) Quint. Curt. I. yiij. c. 9=14- | Arrian, I. iv. p- 182195. 


J. v. p. 195—221, / Plut. in Alex. p. 697-699. Diod, I. xvii. 


p. 557——559. Juſtin l. xii. e, 7, 8. e 
AQuintus Curtius ſuppoſes, that ſe- Indus, but adjacent to that river, be- 


veral countries on the other fide of the longed to India, and made part of it 
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kings of. theſe countries came to meet him, and make 
their ſubmiſſions. 'They declared that he'was'the third 
ſon of Jupiter, who had arrived in their country: 
That they had known Bacchus and Hercules no other- 
wiſe than by fame; but as for Alexander, they had 
the happineſs to ſee him, and enjoy his preſence. 
The king received them with the utmoſt humanity, 
commanding them to accompany him, and ſerve him 
as guides. As no more of them came in to pay their 
homage, he detached Hephæſtion and Perdiccas 
with part of his forces, commanding them to ſub- 
due all who ſhould refuſe to ſubmit. But finding 
he was obliged to croſs ſeveral rivers, he cauſed 
boats to be built in ſuch a form, that they could be 
taken to pieces; the ſeveral parts of them to be car- 
ried upon waggons, and afterwards put together 
again. Then, having commanded Craterus to fol- 
low him with his phalanx, he himſelf marched be- 
fore, with his cavalry and light-armed troops; and, 
after a ſlight engagement, he defeated thoſe who had 
dared to make head againſt him, and purſued them 
to the next city, into which they fled. Craterus be- 
ing come up, the king, in order to terrify, on a ſud- 
den, thoſe nations who had not yet felt the power of 
the Macedonian arms, commanded his ſoldiers to 
burn down the fortifications of that place, which he 
beſieged in a regular way, and to put all the inhabi- 


tants of it to the ſword. But as he was going round 


the walls on horſeback, he was wounded by an ar- 
row. Notwithwanding this accident, he took the 
city, after which he made dreadful havock of all the 
ſoldiers and inhabitants, and did not ſo much as ſpare 

the houſes, T8 | 
After ſubduing this nation, which was of great 
conſequence, he marched towards the city of Nylſa, 
and encamped pretty near its walls, behind a foreſt 
that hid it. In the mean time, it grew ſo very cold 
in the night, that they had never yet felt ſo exceſſive 
23 chill; but, very happily for them, a remedy was 
6 B73) | B 4 near. 

* Could theſe Greek names of gods be known to the Indians? 
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1 | near at hand. They felled 'a great number of trees 
| and lighted up ſeveral fires, which proved very com- 
fortable to the whole army. The beſieged having at- 
| tempted a fally with ill ſucceſs, a faction aroſe in 
#1 | the city, ſome being of opinion, that it would be beſt _ 
| for them to ſurrender, whilft others were for holding 
108 out the ſiege. This coming to the king's ear, he only 
fo blocked up the city, and did not do the inhabitants 
on any further injury; till at laſt, tired out with the 
length of the ſiege, they ſurrendered at diſcretion, 
and accordingly were kindly treated by the con- 
queror. They declared that their city had been built 
by Bacchus. The whole army for fix days together, 
celebrated games, and made rejoicings on this moun- 
tain, in honour of the god who was there worſhipped. 
He marched from thence to a country called Dæ- 
dala, which had been abandoned by the inhabitants, 
who had fled for ſhelter to inacceſſible mountains, as 


tered. This obliged him to change his method of 
war and to diſperſe his forces in different places, by 
which means the enemy were all defeated at once: No 
reſiſtance was made any where, and thoſe who were 
ſo courageous as to wait the coming up of the Mace- 
donians, were all cut to pieces. Ptolemy took ſeve- 
ral little cities the inſtant he ſat down before them: 
Alexander carried the large ones, and, after uniting 
all his forces, paſſed the river * Choaſpes, and left | 
Ccenus to beſiege a rich and populous city, called 
Bazica by the inhabitants. ! | 5 
Ne afterwards marched towards Magoſa, whoſe 
king, called Aſſacanus, was lately dead, and Cleophes, 
his mother, ruled the province and city. There were 
thirty thouſand foot in it, and both nature and art 
ſeemed to have united their endeavours in raiſing its 
fortifications; for towards the eaſt, it is ſurrounded 
with a very rapid river, the banks of which are ſteep, 
and difficult of acceſs; and on the weſt are high, 
craggy rocks, at the foot whereof are caves, which, 
T through 

* This is not the Choaſpes wbbich runs by Suſa. IE io 


alſo thoſe of Acedera, into which he afterwards en- 
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through length of time, had increaſed into. a kind of 
abyſſes; and where theſe fail, a trench, of an aſtoniſh- 


ing height, is raiſed with incredible labour. 


Whilſt Alexander was going round the city, to 
view its fortifications, he was ſhot by an arrow in the 
calf of his leg; but he only pulled out the weapon; 
and, without ſo much as binding up the wound, 
mounted his horſe, and continued to view the out- 
ward fortifications of the city. But as he rode with 

his leg downward, and the congealing of the blood 
put him to great pain, it is related that he cried, 
* Every one ſwears that I am the ſon of Fupiter, but my 
wound makes me ſenſible that I am a man. However, he 
did not leave the place till he had ſeen every thing; 
and given all the neceſſary orders. Some of the ſol- 
diers, therefore, demoliſhed ſuch houſes as ſtood with- 


out the city, and with the rubbiſh of them they filled 


up the gulphs above mentioned. Others threw great 
trunks. of trees and huge ſtones into them; and all 
laboured with ſo much vigour, that in nine days the 
works were completed, and the towers were raiſed 
upon them. CT [7.95340 5 
The king, without waiting till his wound was 
healed, viſited the works, and after applauding the 
ſoldiers for their great diſpatch, he cauſed the engines 
to be brought forward, whence a great number of 
darts were diſcharged againſt thoſe who defended the 
walls. But that which moſt terrified the Barbarians, 
was thoſe towers of a vaſt height, which ſeemed to 
them to move of themſelves. This made them ima- 
gine, that they were made to advance by the gods; 
and that thoſe battering rams which beat down walls, 


4 


and the javelins thrown by engines, the like of which 


they had never. ſeen, could not be the effect of hu- 
man ſtrength; ſo that, perſuaded that it would be 
impoſſible for them to defend the city, they withdrew 
into the citadel; but not finding themſelves more ſe- 
cure there, they ſent ambaſſadors to propoſe a 8 

+ 50 „„ Oerr-..rroot Tender, 


omnes jurant me Jovis eſſe filium, ſed vulnus hoc hominem ell 
me clamat. Senec. Epiſt. lix. e . | | 
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great ſtones on the foremoſt, who being ſcarce able 


| THE HESTORTY+ 5 
render. The queen afterwards. came and met Alex- 

ander, attended by a great number of ladies, who all 
brought him wine in cups, by way of ſacrifice. The 
king gave her a very gracious reception, and reſtored 
her to her kingddem !! reno) . 
From hence Polyſperchon was ſent with an army to 
beſiege the city of Ora, which he ſoon took. Moſt 


of its inhabitants had withdrawn to the rock called 


Aornos. There was a tradition, that Hercules hav- 
ing beſieged this rock, an earthquake had forced him 
to quit the ſiege. There are not on this rock, as on 
many others, gentle declivities of eaſy acceſs; but it 


| riſes like a bank; and being very wide at bottom, 
grows narrower all the way to the top, which termi- 


nates in a point. The river Indus, whoſe ſource is 
not far from this place, flows at the bottom, its ſides 
being perpendicular and high; and on the other fide - 
were vaſt moraſies, which it was neceſlary to fill up 
before the rock could be taken. Very happily for the 
Macedonians, they were near a foreſt. This the king 


had cut down, commanding his ſoldiers to carry off 
nothing but the trunks, the branches of which were 


lopped, in order that they might be carried with the 


- leſs difficulty; and he himſelf threw the firſt trunk 
into the moraſs. The army ſeeing this, ſhouted for 


Joy, and every ſoldier labouring with incredible dili- 
gence, the work was finiſhed in ſeven days; imme- 
diately after which the attack began. The officers 
were of opinion, that it would not be proper for the 
king to expoſe himſelf on this occaſion, the danger 
being evidently too great. However, the trumpet 
had no ſooner ſounded, but this prince, who was not 
maſter of his courage, commanded his guards to fol- 
low, himſelf firſt climbing the rock. At this ſight it 


appeared no longer inacceſſible, and every one flew 


after him, Never were ſoldiers expoſed to greater 
danger; but they were all reſolved to conquer or die. 
Several fell from the rock into the river, whoſe whirl- 
pools ſwallowed them up. The Barbarians rolled 


. 
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OF ALEXANDER. 

to keep upon their feet (the rock was ſo ſlippery) fell 
down the precipices, and were daſhed to pieces. No 
fight could poſſibly be more diſmal than this; the 
king, greatly afflicted at the loſs of ſo many brave 
ſoldiers, cauſed a retreat to be ſounded. Neverthe- 
leſs, though he had loſt all hopes of taking the 

lace, and was determined to raiſe the ſiege, he acted 
as if he intended to continue it, and accordingly gave 


borders for bringing forward the towers and other 


engines. The beſieged, by way of inſult, made 
great rejoicings; and continued their feſtivity for 
two days and two nights, making the rock, and the 
whole neighbourhood, echo with the ſound of their 
drums and cymbals. But the third night they were 
not heard, and the Macedonians were ſurpriſed to ſee 


every part of the rock illuminated with torches. The 


IF 


king was informed, that the Indians had lighted them 


to. aſſiſt their flight, and to guide them the more 
eaſily in "thoſe precipices, during the obſcurity of the 


night, Immediately the whole army, by Alexander's 
order, ſhouted aloud, which terrified the fugitives ſo 


much, that ſeveral of them fancying they ſaw the 
enemy, flung themſelves from the top of the rock, 
and periſhed miſerably, The king having ſo hap- 
pily and unexpectedly poſſeſſed himſelf of the rock, in 
an almoſt miraculous manner, thanked the gods, and 
offered ſacrifices in their honour. 


From hence he marched and took Ecbolimus; and 


after ſixteen days march arrived at the river Indus, 
where he found that Hephæſtion had got all things 


ready for his paſſage, purſuant to the orders given him, 


The king of the country, called Omphis, whoſe fa- 
ther died ſome time before, had ſent to Alexander, to 
know whether he would give him leave to wear the 
crown. Notwithſtanding the Macedonian told him 


he might, he nevertheleſs delayed putting it on till his 


arrival. He then went to meet him, with his whole 
army; and when Alexander was advanced pretty near, 
he puſhed forward his horſe, came up ſingly to him, 

and the king did the ſame, The Indian then told him 


by 
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by an interpreter, ©* That he was gome to meet him 
e at the head of his army, in order to deliver up all 
tc his forces into his hands. Thar he ſurrendered his 
« perſon and his kingdom to a monarch, who, he 


« was ſenſible, fought only with the view of 'ac- ; 


 quiring glory, and dreaded nothing ſo much as 
te treachery.” The king greatly | ſatisfied with the 
frankneſs of the Barbarian, gave him his hand, and 
reſtored him his kingdoms, . He then made Alexander 
a preſent of fifty-ſix elephants, and a great number 
of other animals of prodigious ſize. Alexander aſk- 
ing him which were molt neceſſary to him, huſband- 
men or ſoldiers? he replied, That as he was at war 
with two kings, the latter were of greateſt ſervice 
to him. Theſe two monarchs were Abiſares and 
Porus, the latter of whom was moſt powerful, and 
the dominions of both were ſituated on the other 
ſide of the Hydaſpes. Omphis afſumed the diadem, 
and took the name of Taxilus, by which the kings 
of that country were called. He made magnificent 
preſents to Alexander, who did not ſuffer himſelf to be 
exceeded in generolity. © Fes 15 
The next day, ambaſſadors from Abiſares waiting 
upon the king, ſurrendered up to him, purſuant to 
the power given them, all the dominions of their 
ſovereign; and after each party had promiſed fidelity 
on both fides, they returned back. 0 
Alexander expecting that Porus, aſtoniſhed with 
the report of his glory, would not fail to ſubmit to 
him, ſent a meſſage to that prince, as if he had been 
his vaſſal, requiring him to pay tribute, and meet 
him upon the frontiers of his dominions. Porus an- 
ſwered with great coldneſs, that he would do ſo, but 
it ſnould be ſword in hand. At the ſame time a re- 
inforcement of thirty elephants, which were of great 
ſervice, were ſent to Alexander. He gave the ſuper- 
intendance of all his elephants to Taxilus, and ad- 
vanced as far as the borders of the Hydaſpes. Porus 
was encamped on the other ſide of it, in order to 
diſpute the paſſage with him; and had poſted 1 . i 
5 | | - NEac 
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head of his army eighty-five elephants of a prodi- 
W gious ſize, and behind them three hundred chariots, | 
guarded by thirty thouſand: foot; not having, at 
moſt, above ſeven thouſand horſe. This prince was 
mounted on an elephant of a much larger ſize than 
any of the reſt, and he himſelf exceeded the uſual 
ſtature of men; ſo that, clothed in his armour glit - 
| tering with gold and filver, he appeared at the ſame 
time terrible and majeſtick. The greatneſs of his 
courage equalled that of his ſtature, and he was as 
wiſe and prudent as it was poſſible for the monarch of 
| ſo barbarous a people to be. | (363.27. Tock 
The Macedonians dreaded not only the enemy, 
but the river they were obliged to paſs. It was four 
furlongs wide (about four hundred fathoms) and ſo 
deep in every part, that it looked like a ſea, and was 
no where fordable. It was: vaſtly impetuous, not- 
| withſtanding: its great breadth; for it rolled with as 
much violence, as if it had been confined to a narrow 
channel; and its raging, foaming waves, which broke 
in many places, diſcovered that it was full of ſtones 
and rocks. However, nothing was ſo dreadful as the 
appearance of the ſhore, which was quite covered 
with men, horſes, and elephants. Thoſe hideous ani- 
mals ſtood like ſo many towers, and the Indians ex- 
aſperated them, in order that the horrid cry they made 
might fill the enemy with greater terrour. However, 
this could not intimidate an army of men, whoſe 
courage was proof againſt all attacks, and who were 
animated by an uninterrupted ſeries of proſperities; 
but then they did not think it would be poſſible for 
them, as their barks were ſo crazy, to ſurmount the 
rapidity of the ſtream, or land with ſafety. 
This river was full of little iſlands, to which the 
Indians and Macedonians uſed to ſwim, with their 
arms over their heads; and flight ſkirmiſhes were 
every * fought in the ſight of the two kings, wo 
were well pleaſed to make thoſe ſmall excurſions of 
their reſpective forces, and to form a judgement from 
ſuch ſkirmiſhes, of the ſucceſs of a general 1 — 
: ere 


_ 
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There were two young officers in Alexander's army, 
Egeſimachus and Nicanor, men of equal intrepidity, 
and who, having been ever ſucceſsful, deſpiſed dan- 
gers of every kind. They took with them the braveſt 
youths in the whole army: and, with no other 
weapons than their javelins, ſwam to an iſland in 
which ſeveral of the enemy were landed; where, 
with ſcarce any other aſſiſtance but their intrepidity, 
they made a great ſlaughter. After this bold ſtroke, 
they might have retired with glory, were it poſſible 
for raſhneſs, when ſucceſsful, to keep within bounds. 
But as they waited with contempt, and an inſulting 
air, for thoſe who came to ſuccour their companions, i 
they were ſurrounded by a band of ſoldiers, who had 
ſwam unperceived to the iſland; and overwhelmed 
with the darts which were ſhot from far. Thoſe who 
endeavoured i to ſave themſelves by ſwimming, were 
either carried away by the waves, or ſwallowed up 
by the whirlpools. The courage of Porus, who ſaw 
all this from the ſhore, was ſurpriſingly increaſed by 
this ſucceſs, . „ | 
Alexander was in great E and finding he 
could not paſs the Hydaſpes by force of arms, he 
therefore reſolved to have recourſe to artifice. Ac- 
cordingly he cauſed his cavalry to attempt ſeveral 
times to paſs it in the night, and to ſhout as if they 
really intended to ford the river, all things being 
prepared for that purpoſe. Immediately Porus hur- 
ried thither with his elephants, but Alexander con- 
tinued in battle- array on the bank. This ſtratagem 
having been attempted ſeveral times, and Porus find- 
ing the whole but mere noiſe and empty menaces, he 
took no further notice of theſe motions, and only ſent 
Iicouts to every part of the ſhore. Alexander, being 
now no longer apprehenſive of having the whole army 
of the enemy fall upon him, in his attempting to 
cCroſs the river in the night, began to reſol ve ſeriouſly 
0 pals it. . pal How tc 
There was in this river, at a conſiderable diſtance 
from Alexander's camp, an iſland of a greater extent 
| nw N than 
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than any of the reſt. This being covered with trees, 
was very proper for him to cover and conceal his de- 
fign, and therefore he reſolved to attempt the paſſage 
that way. However, the better to conceal the know- 
ledge of it from the enemy, and deceive them on this 

f occaſion, he left Craterus in his camp with a great 
paart of the army, with orders for them to make a 
| great noiſe, at a certain time which ſhould be ap- 
pointed, in order to alarm the Indians, and make 
them believe that he was preparing to croſs the river; 
but that he would not attempt this, till ſuch time as 
Porus ſhould have raiſed his camp, and marched 
away bis elephants, either to withdraw or advance to- 
wards thofe Macedonians who ſhould attempt the paſ- 
ſage. Between the camp and the iſland he had poſted 
Meleager and Gorgias with the foreign horſe and foot, 
with orders for them to paſs over in bodies, the inſtant 
they ſhould ſee him engaged in battle. 
After giving theſe orders, he took the reſt of his 
army, as well cayalry as "infantry ; and, wheeling off- 
from the ſhore, in order to avoid being perceived, 
he advanced in the night-time towards the iſland into 
which he was reſolved to go; and the better to de- 
ceive the enemy, Alexander cauſed his tent to be 
pitched in the camp where he had left Craterus, which 
was oppoſite to that of Porus. His life- guards were 
drawn up round, in all the pomp and ſplendour with 
which the majeſty of a great king is uſually ſur- 
rounded. He alſo cauſed a royal robe to be put 
upon Attalus, who was of the ſame age with himſelf, 
and fo much reſembled the King, both in ſtature and 
features, eſpecially at ſo great a diſtance as the breadth 
of the river, that the enemy might ſuppoſe Alexander 
* himſelf was on the bank, and was attempting the 
paſſage in that place. He however was by this time 
got to the iſland above-mentioned ;. and immediately 
landed upon it from boats, with the reſt of his troops, 
whilſt the enemy was employed in oppoſing Craterus. 
But now a furious ſtorm aroſe, which ſeemed as if it 
would retard the execution of his project, yet proved 


of 


4 
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of advantage to it; for ſo fortunate was this prince, 1 


that obſtacles changed into advantages, and ſuccours 


in his favour : The, ſtorm; was ſucceeded by a very 


violent ſhower, with impetuous winds, flaſhes of 


lightning and thunder, inſomuch that there was no 
hearing or ſeeing any I Any man but Alexander 
i 


would have abandoned - 


s deſign z but he, on the 
contrary, was animated by danger, not to mention that 
the noiſe, the confufion, and the darkneſs, aſſiſted his 
paſſage. He thereupon made the ſignal for the em- 
barkation of his troops, and went off himſelf. in 
the firſt boat. It is reported, that it was on this 


occaſion he cried out, O Athenians, could. you think 1 


would expoſe myſelf to ſuch dangers, to merit your ap- 


plauſe] And, indeed, nothing could contribute more to 


eternize his name, than the having his actions re- 
corded by ſuch great hiſtorians as Thucydides and 
Xenophon (d); and ſo anxious was he about the cha- 
racter which would be given him after his death, that 


he wiſhed it were poſſible for him to return again into 


the world only ſo long as was neceſſary to know what 
kind of impreſſion the peruſal of his hiſtory made on 


the minds of men. 


Scarce any perſon appeared to oppoſe their de- 
ſcent, becauſe Porus was wholly taken up with Cra- 
terus, and imagined he had nothing to do but to 
oppoſe his paſſage. Immediately this general, purſuant 


to his orders, made a prodigious clamour, and ſeem- 
ed to attempt the paſſage of the river. Upon this 
all the boats came to ſhore, one excepted, which the 
waves daſhed to pieces againſt a rock. The moment 
Alexander was landed, he drew up in order of battle 
his little army, conſiſting of fix thouſand foot and 
five thouſand horſe. He himſelf headed the latter; 
and, having commanded the foot to make all ima- 
ginable diſpatch after him, he marched before. It 
was his firm opinion, that in caſe the Indians ſhould 


oppoſe. him with their whole force, his cavalry would 


give him infinite advantage over them; and that, be 


(4) Lucian de conſerib. hiſt. p. 694, 135 


this as it would, he might eaſily continue fighting 


tin his foot ſhould come up; or, that in caſe the ene- 


my, alarmed at the news of his paſſing, ſhould fly, 
it would then be in his power to purſue, and make a 
great ſlaughter of them. | | 

Porus, upon hearing that Alexander had paſſed the 
= river, had ſent againſt him a detachment, commanded 
by one of his ſons, of two thouſand horſe, and 
= one hundred and twenty chariots. Alexander ima- 


| . gined them at firſt to be the enemy's van- guard, and 


that the whole army was behind them; but, being 
informed it was but a detachment, he charged them 
with ſuch vigour, that Porus's ſon was killed upon 
the ſpot, with four hundred horſes, and all the cha- 
riots were taken. Each of theſe chariots carried fix 
men; two were armed with bucklers, two bowmen 
ſat on each fide, and two guided the chariot, who 
nevertheleſs always fought when the battle grew warm, 
having a great number of darts which they diſcharged 
at the enemy. But all theſe did little execution that 
day, becauſe the rain, which fell in great abundance, 
had moiſtened the earth to ſuch a degree, that the 
horſes could ſcarce ſtand upon their legs; and the 
chariots being very heavy, moſt of them. ſunk very 
deep into the mud. ; % eas 6 

Porus, upon receiving advice of the death of his 
ſon, the defeat of rhe detachment, and of Alexander's 
approach, was in doubt whether it would be proper 
for him to continue in his poſt, becauſe Craterus, 
with the reſt of the Macedonian army, made a feint 
as if they intended to paſs the river. However, he 
at laſt, reſolved to go and meet Alexander, whom he 
juſtly ſuppoſed to be at the head of the choiceſt troops 
of his army, Accordingly, leaving only. a few ele- 
phants in his camp, to amuſe thoſe who were poſted 
on the oppoſite ſhore, he ſet out with thirty thouſand 
foot, four thouſand horſe, three thoufand chariots, 
and two hundred elephants. Being come into a firm, 
ſandy ſoil, in which his horſes and chariots. might 
. wheel about with cafe, he drew up his army in battle- 

You. V. | G array, 
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array, With an intent to wait the coming up of the 
enemy. He poſted in front, and on the firſt line, all 
the elephants at a hundred feet diftance one from the 


other, in order that they might ſerve as a bulwark to 
his foot, who were behind. It was his opinion, that 


the enemy's cavalry would not dare to engage in theſe 


intervals, becauſe of the fear thoſe horſes would have 


of the elephants; and much leſs the infantry, when 
they ſhould fee that of the enemy poſted behind the 
elephants, and in danger of _ trod to pieces by 
thoſe animals. He had poſted ſome of his foot on 


the ſame line with the elephants, in order to cover 


their right and left; and this infantry was covered by 
his two wings of horſe, before which the chariots were 
poſted. Such was the order and diſpoſition of Po- 
rus's army. . | : 
Alexander being come in ſight of the enemy, 
waited the coming up of his foot, which marched 
with the utmoſt diligence, and arrived a little after : 


And in order that they might have time to take breath, 


and not to be led, as they were very much fatigued, 
againſt the enemy, he cauſed his horſe to make a 
great many evolutions, in order to gain time. But 
now every thing being ready, and the infantry having 
ſufficiently recovered their vigour, Alexander gave 
the ſignal of battle. He did not think proper to 
begin by attacking the enemy's main body, where 
the infantry and the elephants were poſted, for the 
very reaſon which had made Porus draw them up 
in that manner: But his cavalry being ſtronger, he 
drew out the greateſt part of them; and marching 
againſt the left wing, ſent Cœnus with his own regi- 
ment of horſe, and that of Demetrius, to charge them 
at the ſame time; ordering him to attack that cavalry 
on the left, behind, during which he himſelf would 
charge them both in front and flank. Seleucus, Anti- 


-gonus, and Tauron, who commanded the foot, were 


-ordered not to ftir from their pofts, till Alexander's 
cavalry had put that of the enemy, as well as their 
Foot, into diſorder. | 7 


Being 
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Being come within arrow-ſhot, he detached a 


# thouſand bowmen on horſeback, with orders for them 


to make their diſcharge on the horſe of Porus's left 
= wing, in order to throw it into diforder, whilſt he 
= himſelf ſhould charge this body in flank, before it 
had time to rally. *The Indians, having joined again 
their ſquadrons, and drawn them up into a nar- 


4 rower compaſs, advanced againſt Alexander. At 


that inſtant Cœnus charged them in the rear, ac- 
cording to the orders given him; inſomuch that the 
Indians were obliged to face about on all ſides, to 
defend themſelves from the thouland bowmen, and 
againſt Alexander and Cœnus. Alexander, to make 
the beſt advantage of the confuſion into which this 
ſudden attack had thrown them, charged with great 
vigour thoſe that made head againſt him, who being 
no longer able to ſtand ſo violent an attack, were 
ſoon broke, and retired behind the elephants, as to 
an impregnable rampart. The leaders of the ele- 
phants made them advance againſt the enemy's horſe ; 
but, that very inſtant, the Macedonian phalanx 
moving on a ſudden, ſurrounded thoſe animals, and 
charged with their pikes the elephants themſelves 
and their leaders. This battle was very different 
from all thoſe which Alexander had hitherto fought; 
for the elephants ruſhing upon the battalions, broke, 
with inexpreſſible fury, the thickeſt of them; when 
the Indian horſe, ſeeing the Macedonian foot ſtopped 
by the elephants, returned to the charge: However, 
that of Alexander being ſtronger, and having greater 
Experience in war, broke this body a ſecond rime, 
and obliged it to retire towards the elephants; upon 
which the Macedonian horſe being all united in 
one body, ſpread terrour and confuſion wherever they 
attacked. The elephants being all covered with 
wounds, and the greateſt part having loſt their leaders, 
they did not obſerve their uſual order; but, diſtracted 
as it were with pain, no longer diſtinguiſned friends 
from foes, but running. abouc trom place to place, 
they overthrew every thing that came in their way. 
RE The 
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| bt The Macedonians, who had purpoſely left a greater 
10 interval between their battalions, either made way fort 

them wherever they came forward, or charged with 

darts thoſe that fear and the tumult obliged to retire. 

Alexander, after having ſurrounded the enemy with 

his horſe, made a ſignal to his foot to march up 

1 | with all imaginable ſpeed, in order to make a laſt 

114 effort, and to fall upon them with his whole force, 

14 | all which they executed very ſucceſsfully, In this 

| manner the greateſt part of the Indian cavalry were 

N cut to pieces; and a body of their foot, which ſuſ- 

tained no leſs loſs, ſeeing themſelves charged on all 

Al | ſides, at laſt fled. Craterus, who had continued in 

| the camp with the reſt of his army, ſeeing Alexan- 

vv der engaged with Porus, croſſed the river, and charg- 

Ing the routed ſoldiers with his troops, who were cool 

and vigorous, by that means killed as many enemies 
in the retreat, as had fallen in the battle. 

The Indians loſt on this occaſion twenty thouſand 
foot and three thouſand horſe; not to mention the 
chariots which were all broke to pieces, and the 
elephants that were either killed or taken. Porus's 
two ſons fell in this battle, with Spitacus, governour 
of the provipce; all the colonels of horſe and foot, 
and thoſe who guided the elephants and chariots. As 
tor Alexander, he loſt but fourſcore of the ſix thou- 
 fand ſoldiers who were at the firſt charge, ten bow- 

men of the horſe, twenty of his horſe- guards, and 
two hundred common ſoldiers. 

Porus, after having performed all the duty both of 

a ſoldier and a general in the battle, and fought 

with incredible bravery, ſeeing all his horſe defeated, 

and the greateſt part of his foot, did not behave like 
the great Darius, who, @n a like diſaſter, was the 
firſt that fled : On the contrary, he continued in the 
field, as long as one battalion or ſquadron ſtood their 
ground; but at laſt, having received a wound in the 
ſhoulder, he retired upon his elephant; and was ea- 
ſily diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, by the greatneſs of 
his ſtature, and his unparalleled bravery, Alexan- 


der 
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| der, finding who he was by thoſe glorious marks, and 
being deſirous of ſaving this king, ſent Taxilus after 


him, becayſe he was of the ſame nation. The lat- 


ter advancing as near to him as he might, without 


Y running any danger of being wounded, called out to 


him to ſtop, in order to hear the meſſage he had 


brought him from Alexander. Porus turning back, 
and ſeeing it was Taxilus, his old enemy; How ! ſays 
he, is it not Taxilus that calls, that traitor to his coun- 
try and kingdom ? Immediately after which, he would 
have transfixed him with his dart, had he not inſtantly 


retired. .Notwithſtanding this, Alexander was ſtill 


deſirous to ſave ſo brave a prince, and thereupon 
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diſpatched other officers, among whom was Meroe, 


one of his intimate friends, who beſought him, in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, to wait upon a conqueror, alto- 
gether worthy of him. After much intreaty, Porus 


conſented, and accordingly ſet forward. Alexander, 


who had been told of his coming, advanced forwards 
in order to receive him with ſome of his train. Being 
come pretty near, Alexander ſtopped, purpoſely to 
take a view of his ſtature and noble mien, he being 
about five cubits in height *. Porus did not ſeem 


dejected at his misfortune, but came up with a re- 


| ſolute countenance, like a valiant warrior, whoſe cou- 
rage in defending his dominions ought to acquire 
him the eſteem of the brave prince who had taken 
him priſoner. Alexander ſpoke firſt, and with an 
auguſt and gracious air, aſked him how he deſired 
to be treated? Like a king, replied Porus. But, con- 
tinued Alexander, do you aſk nothing more? No, re- 
plied Porus; all things are included in that ſingle word. 


Alexander, ſtruck with this greatneſs of ſoul, the 


magnanimity of which ſeemed heightened by diſtreſs, 


did not only reftore him his kingdom, but annexed . 


other provinces to it, and treated him with the higheſt 
teſtimonies of honour, eſteem, and friendſhip. Porus 
was faithful to him till his death. It is hard to ſay, 


C 3 | whether 


* Seven feet and à half. 
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whether the victor or the vanquiſhed beſt. deſerved 


praiſe on this occaiion. | 


Alexander built a city on the ſpot where the bat- 


| tle had been fought, and another in that place where 


he had croſſed the river. He called the one Nicza 
from his victory; and the other Bucephalon, in ho- 
nour of his horſe who died there, not of his wounds, 
but of old age. After having paid the laſt duties to 
ſuch of his ſoldiers as had loſt their lives in bat- 
tle, he folemnized games, and offered up facritices 
of thanks, in the place where he had paſſed the Hy- 


daſpes. 


This prince did not know to whom he was indebted 
for his victories. We are aſtoniſhed at the rapidity 
of Alexander's conqueſts ; the eaſe with which he ſur- 
mounts the greateſt obſtacles, and forces almoſt im- 


pregnable cities; the uninterrupted and unheard-of 


felicity that extricates him out of thoſe dangers into 


which his raſhneſs plunges him, and in which, one 


would have concluded, he muſt a hundred times have 


. , periſhed. But to unravel theſe myſterious kinds of 


events, ſeveral of which are repugnant to the uſual 

courſe of things, we muſt go back to a ſuperior cauſe, 
unknown to the profane hiſtorians, and to Alexander 
himſelf. This monarch was, like Cyrus, the mini- 
ſter and inſtrument of the ſovereign diſpoſer of em- 
Pires, who raiſes and deſtroys them at pleaſure, He 
had received the ſame orders to overthrow the Perſian 


and eaſtern empires, as Cyrus to deſtroy that of Ba- 


bylon. The ſame power conducted their enterpriſes, 
aſſured them of ſucceſs, protected and preſerved them 
from all dangers, till they had executed their com- 
miſſion and completed their miniſtry, We may ap- 
ply to Alexander, the words which God ſpake tag 


Cyrus in Iatah (&) Cyrus, whoſe right hand I have | 


holden, to ſubdue nations before him; and J will cauſe 
the loins of kings lo open before him the two-leaved 
gates, and the gates fhall not be ſhut: I will go be- 


fore thee, and make the crooked paths ſtraight : I will 


: break 
(4) Chap. xly. 15. Js if 
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break in pieces the gates of braſs, and cut in ſunder the 
bars of iron. And I will give thee treaſures of darkneſs, 
and hidden treaſures of ſecret places ——T girded thee, 
though thou baſt not known me. This is the true and 
only cauſe of the incredible ſucceſs with which this 
conqueror was attended; of his unparalleled bravery ; 
the affection his ſoldiers had for him, the fore-know- 
ledge of his felicity, and his aſſurance of ſucceſs, which 
aſtoniſhed his moſt intrepid captains, 


Sect. XVI. ALEXANDER advances into India. A 


digreſſion relating to the Brachmans. That prince re- 
ſolves to march as far as the Ganges, which raiſes a 
general diſcontent in his army. Remonſtrances being 
made to him on that account, he lays aſide his defign, 
and is contented with going no farther than the ocean. 
He ſubdues all things in his way thither, and is expoſed 


to great danger at the ſiege of the city of the Oxydrace ; 


and arriving at laſt at the ocean, he afterwards pre- 
Pares for bis return into Europe. 


(1) LEXANDER, after his famous victory 


23 


A.M. 
3678. 


over Porus, advanced into India, where he Ant. J. C. 


ſubdued a great many nations and cities. Ne looked 
upon himſelf as a conqueror by profeſſion as well as by 
his dignity, and engaged every day in new exploits with 
ſo much ardour and vivacity, that he ſeemed to fancy 
himſelf inveſted with a perſonal commiſſion, and 


that there was an immediate obligation upon him to 
ſtorm all cities, to lay waſte all provinces, to Extir- | 
pate all nations, which ſhould refuſe his yoke; and 


that he ſhould have. conſidered himſelf as guilty of 


a crime, had he forbore You every corner of the 


earth, and carrying terrour and deſolation wherever he 
went. He paſſed the Aceſines, and afterwards the 
Hydraotes, two conſiderable rivers. Advice was then 
brought him, that a great number of free Indians had 
made a confederacy to defend their liberties; and 
among the reſt, the Caytheans, who were the moſt 


326. 


valiant and moſt ſkilful of thoſe nations in the art of 


e | war , 
(0 Q Curt. lib. ix. cap. Is 


. 
| 
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war; and that they were encamped near a ſtrong city, 
called Sangala, Alexander ſet out againſt theſe In. 
dians, defeated them in a pitched hattle, took the city, 


and razed it to the very foundations. 


(in) One day, as he was riding at the head of his 
army, ſome philoſophers, called Brachmans in the 
language of that country, were converſing together, 
as they were walking in a meadow. The inſtant they 
perceived him, they all ſtamped againſt the ground 
with their feet. Alexander, ſurpriſed at this extra- 
ordinary geſture, demanded the cauſe of it. They 
anſwered, pointing to the ground with their fingers, 

That no man poſſeſſed any more of that element 
than he could enjoy: That the only difference be- 
tween him and other men, was, that he was more 
reſtleſs, and ambitious than they, and over-ran all 
ſeas and lands, merely to harm others and himſelf : 
And yet—he would die at laſt, and poſſeſs no 
greater part of the earth than was neceſſary for his 
« interment.” The king was not diſpleaſed at this 
anſwer: But he was hurried on by a torrent of glory, 
and his actions were the very reverſe of what he 
approved. SS 

Theſe Brachmans, ſays Arrian, are in great yene- 
ration in their country. They do not pay any tribute 
to the prince, but aſſiſt him with their counſel, and 
perform the ſame offices as the Magi do to the kings 
of Perſia. They aſſiſt at the publick ſacrifices; and 
if a perſon deſires to ſacrifice in private, one of theſe 
mult be preſent, otherwiſe the Indians are perſuaded 
they would not be agreeable to the gods. They apply 
themſelves particularly to conſulting the ſtars; none 
but themſelves pretend to divination ; and they foretel, 
chiefly, the change of weather and of the ſeaſons. If 
a Brachman has failed thrice in his predictions, he is 
filenced for ever. | x 


Their ſentiments, according to Straho, are not 


(e 


very different from thoſe of the Greeks. They 


| believe 
(mn) Arrian. lib. vii. p. 2255 276. Id. in Indic. p. 324. Strab. 


Ib. xv. p. 713-717. Plut. in Alex, p. 701. Q. Curt. lib. viii. c. 9. 
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lieve that the world had a beginning; that it will end; 

chat its form is circular; that it was created by God, 
who preſides over, and fills it with his majeſty ; and 
that water is'the principle of all things. With regard 
to the immortality of the ſoul, and the puniſhment of 
the wicked in hell, they follow the doctrine of Plato 
intermixing it, like that philoſopher, with ſome fictions, 
in order to expreſs or deſcribe thoſe puniſhments. 


Several among them go always naked, whence the 


Greeks give them the name of Gymnoſophiſts. Many 
incredible particulars are related, concerning the 
_ auſterity of their lives and their prodigious patience: 
Their only meat and drink is roots and water. As 
they admit the metemphychoſis, and believe that the 


ſouls, of men tranſmigrate into thoſe of beaſts, they 


abſtain from the fleſh of animals. It is thought, that 
Pythagoras borrowed this doctrine from the Brach- 
mans. They continue whole days ſtanding with their 
faces towards the ſun, and that in the ſeaſon when 
this planet darts its rays with the greateſt violence. 
Perſuaded that it is beneath the dignity of a man to 
wait calmly for death, when he finds himſelf oppreſ- 
ſed by age or ſickneſs, they hold it glorious to pre- 
vent their laſt hour, and burn themſelves alive ; and, 
indeed, they pay no honours to thoſe who die merely 
of old age; and imagine they would pollute their 
funeral pile, and the fire that is to burn them to aſhes, 


ſhould they go into it otherwiſe than full of life and 


vigour. Other Brachmans, more judicious and hu- 


mane than the former, live in cities, and affociate with 


their own ſpecies; and ſo far from conſidering ſelf- 


murther as a virtuous or brave action, they look upon 


it as a weakneſs in man not to wait patiently the ſtroke 
of death, and as a crime to dare to anticipate the will 
of the gods. 5 | = . 
Cicero admires, in his Tuſculan queſtions, the invin- 
cible patience, not only of the Indian ſages, but alſo 
of the“ women of that country, who uſed to on 
| or 


* Mulieres in India, cum eſt certamen judiciumqye - veniunt, 
eujuſque earum vir mortuus, in quam plurimum ille 


plures 


dilexerit: 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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for the honour of dying with their common huſband, 
This privilege was reſerved for that wife whom the 
huſband had loved moſt affectionately; and was given 
in her fayour by the ſentence of perſons appointed for.. 


that purpoſe, who never gave a judgement till ſuch 


time as they made a ſtrict examination, and heard the 
allegations on all ſides. The wife on whom the pre- 


ference was beſtowed, ran to meet death, and aſcended 


the funeral pile with incredible joy and patience; _ 
whilſt the ſurviving wives withdrew in the deepeſt 


tranſports of affliction, and with their eyes bathed in 


tears. 3 24 

The deſcription which (2) Porphyrius has left us 
of theſe philoſophers, reſembles in many: particulars 
that given above. According to this author, the 
Brachmans live on herbs, roots, and fruits. They ab- 


ſtain from animals of every kind, and if they touch 


any, they thereby render themſelves unclean. They 


ſpend the greateſt part of the day and night in ſing- 
ing hymns in honour of their gods. They faſt and 
pray perpetually. The greateſt part of them live 
alone, and in the deepeſt ſolitude, and neither marry 
nor profeſs any thing. They wiſh for nothing ſo ear- 
neſtly as death; and conſidering this life as — 
they wait impatiently for the moment when the ſoul 
will leave the body. . | „ 
Theſe philoſophers exiſt ſtill in India, where they 
are called Bramins; and retain, in many points, the 
tradition and tenets of the ancient Brachmans. 
Alexander, paſſing near a city wherein ſeveral of 
theſe Brachmans dwelt, was very deſirous to converſe 
with them, and, if poſſible, to prevail with ſome of 
them to follow him. Being intormed that theſe phi- 


loſophers never made viſits, but that thoſe who had 


an inclination to fee them muſt go to their houſes, 
he concluded, that it would be beneath his dignity 

; e to 
| (a) Lib. de Abſtin. Animal. 


plures enim ſingulis ſolent eſſe viro in rogum imponitur : illa 


nuptz. Quz eſt victrix ea lata, vita, meſta diſcedit, Tiſc. Quaf. 
Rroſequentibus ſuis, una cum lib. v. u. 78. 1 
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to go to them; and not juſt, to force theſe ſages to 
any thing contrary to their laws and uſages. Oneſi- 
critus, who was a great philoſopher, and had been a 
_ diſciple of Diogenes the Cynick, was deputed to them, 
He met, not far from the city, with fifteen Bramins, 


who from morning till evening ſtood always naked, 
in the ſame poſture in which they at firſt had placed 


27 


themſelves, and afterwards returned to the city at 


night. He addreſſed himſelf firſt. to Calanus, and 


told him the occaſion of his coming. The latter, 


gazing upon Oneſicritus's clothes and thoes, could not 


| forbear laughing; after which he told him, That 


ce anciently the earth had been covered with barley and 
« wheat, as it was at that time with duſt; that be- 
* ſides water, the rivers uſed to flow with milk, ho- 
<<. ney, oil, and wine. That man's guilt had occa- 
* fſioned a change of this happy condition; and that 
« Jupiter, to puniſh their ingratitude, had ſentenced 
<« them to a long, painful labour. That their re- 


« pentance afterwards moving him to compaſſion, he 


* had reſtored them their former abundance ; how- 
ever, that by the courſe of things, they ſeemed to 
e be returning to their ancient confuſion.” This re- 


lation ſhows evidently, that theſe philoſophers had 


ſome notion of the felicity of the firſt man, and of the 


evil to which he had been ſentenced for his fins. 
After this firſt converſation, Oneſicritus ſpoke to 
Mandanis, the chief, and as it were, the ſuperior of 
the band. This Brachman ſaid, That he thought 
* Alexander worthy of admiration, in ſeeking thus 
<« for wiſdom in the midſt of the cares of his govern- 
„ ment: That he was the firſt, who had ever united 
in himſelf the two characters of conqueror and phi- 
loſopher; that it were to be wiſhed, that the latter 
* character were the attribute of thoſe who could in- 
< ſpire the wiſdom which they themſelves poſſeſſed, 
« and command: it by their authority.” He added, 
That he could not conceive the motive which had 
prompted Alexander to undertake ſo long and labori- 
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ous a journey, nor what he came in ſearch of, in ſo 
remote a country. een en n e 
Oneſicritus was very urgent with both of them to 
quit their auſtere way of life, and follow the fortune 
of Alexander, ſaying, that they would find in him a 
generous maſter and benefactor, who would heap 
upon them honours and riches of all kinds. Then 
| NRA aſſuming a haughty, philoſophical tone, 
anſwered, < That he did not want Alexander, and 
„ was the ſon of Jupiter as well as himſelf: That he 
« was exempted from want, deſire, or fear: That fo 
&« Jong as he ſhould live, the earth would furniſh him 
* all things neceſſary for his ſubſiſtence, and that 
« death would rid him of a troubleſome companion 
„(meaning his body) and ſet him at full liberty.“ 
Caladanus appeared more tractable; and, notwithſtand- 
ing the oppoſition, and even the prohibition of his ſu- 
perior, Who reproached him for his abject ſpirit, in 
ſtooping ſo low as to ſerve another maſter beſides 
God, he followed Oneſicritus, and went to Alexan- 
der's court, who receiyed him with great demonſtra- 
tions of joy. e pu „ 
Me find by hiſtory, that this people uſed often to 
employ parables and ſimilitudes for conveying their 
thoughts. One day as he was diſcourſing with Alex- 
ander, upon the maxims of wiſe policy and a prudent 
adminiſtration, he exhibited to that prince a ſenſible 
image, and a natural emblem of his empire. He laid 
upon the ground a great ox-hide, which was very dry 
and ſhrunk up, and then ſet his foot upon one end of 
it. The hide being preſſed ſo gave way, and all the 
other ends flew up: Going thus quite round the hide, 
and preſſing the ſeveral ends of it, he made him ob- 
ſerve, that whilſt he lowered it on one ſide, all the 
reſt roſe up, till treading at laſt upon the middle, the 
hide fell equally on all ſides. By this image he hint- 
ed to him, that it would be proper for him to reſide 
in the centre of his dominions, and not undertake ſuch 
long journies. We ſhall ſoon ſhow the reader, the 
manner in which this philoſopher ended his days. 
| 0 . Alexander 
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(o) Alexander being determined to continue the 
war as long as he ſhould meet with new nations, and 
to look upon them as enemies whilſt they ſhould 
live independent on him; was meditating about paſ- 
ſing the Hyphaſus. He was told, that after paſ- 


fing that river he muſt travel eleven days through de- 


farts, and. that then he would arrive at the Ganges, the 
_ greateſt river in all India. That farther. in the coun- 
try lived the Gangaride and the Praſi, whoſe king 


| 
* * 
29 


Was preparing to oppoſe his entering his dominions. 
e 


at the head of twenty thouſand horſe, and two hun- 
dred thouſand foot, re- inforced by two thouſand cha- 


riots; and, which ſtruck the greateſt terrour, with 


three thouſand elephants. A report of this being 


ſpread through the army, ſurpriſed all the ſoldiers, 
and raiſed a general murmur. The Macedonians, 


who, after having travelled through ſo many coun- 
tries, and being grown grey in the field, were in- 


ceſſantly directing their eyes and wiſhes towards their 


dear, native country, made loud complaints, that 
Alexander ſnhould every day heap war upon war, and 
danger. on. danger, They had undergone, but juſt 
before, inexpreſſible fatigues, having been expoſed to 
rain, accompanied with ſtorms and thunder, for above 
two months. Some bewailed their calamities in ſuch 
terms as raiſed compaſſion; others inſolently cried 
aloud, that they would march no farther. 


* 


4 


Alexander, being informed of this tumult, and 


that ſecret aſſemblies were formed in his camp, to 


prevent the ill conſequences of them, ſent for the of- 
ficers into his tent, and commanding them to call the 
ſoldiers together, he made the following ſpeech: I 
am not ignorant, O ſoldiers, that the Indians have 

<«« publiſhed ſeveral things, purpoſely to terrify us; 
e but ſuch diſcourſes and artifices are not unuſual to 


you. Thus the Perſians deſcribed the ſtraits at 


< Cilicia, the vaſt plains of Meſopotamia, the rivers 
2 E',,-* | "7 3 N a alt &, Tygris 
(oe) Q Curt, I. ix. e. 19. Arrian. I. v. p. 241234. & 1. vi 

p. 255—259. Plut. in Alex. Ke 699, 701; Diod. 
Juſtin, I. xii, c. 9, 10. | 


* 
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„ Tygris and Euphrates, as ſo many inſurmountable 
„ gifficulties, and yet your bravery conquered them. 
Do you repent you have followed me thus far? As 
- « your glorious deeds have ſubdued for you a multi- 
c tude of provinces, as you have extended your con- 
“ queſts beyond the Iaxarthes and mount Caucaſus ; 
« as you ſee the rivers of India flow through the 
« midſt of your empire; why are you afraid of croſ- 
* fing the Hyphaſus, and of ſetting up your trophies _ 
« on the banks of it, as on thoſe of the Hydafpes ? 
„ What! can the elephants, whoſe number is fo 
« falſely augmented, terrify you to ſuch a degree? 
« But has not experience taught you, that they are 
* more deſtructive to their own maſters than to the 
« enemy? Endeavours are uſed to intimidate you by 
ce the dreadful idea of innumerable armies; but are 
< they more numerous than thoſe of Darius? It is 
<< ſure too late for you to count the legions of the 
« enemy, after your victories have made Aſia a deſart. 
& It was when you croſſed the Helleſpont that you 
„ ought to have reflected on the ſmall number of 
cc your forces: But now the Scythians form part of 
% our army; the Bactrians, the Sogdians, and the 
% Dabz are with us, and fight for our glory. I, how- 
& ever, do not depend on thoſe Barbarians. It is on 
© you only that I rely; your victorious arms only are 
“ preſent to my imagination, and your courage alone 
©, aſſures me ſucceſs. So long as I ſhall be ſurrounded 
with you in fight, I ſhall not have any occaſion to 
count the number of my troops nor that of the ene- 
« my, provided you go on to battle with the ſame _ 
ec marks of joy and confidence you have hitherto diſ- 
< covered. Not only our glory, but even our ſafety, is 
at ſtake. Should we now retreat, it will be ſup- 
| «© poſed that we fly before our enemies, and from that 
moment we ſhall appear as mean as the enemy will 
be judged formidable; for you are ſenſible, that in 
war reputation is every thing. It is in my power 
* to make uſe of authority, and yet I employ en- 
< treaties only, Do not abandon (I conjure you; 1 
| 3 ö F VC do 
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* do not ſay your king and maſter, but your pupil 


Ir 


* and companion in battles. Do not break to pieces 


« in my hand that glorious palm, which will ſoon 
« unleſs envy rob me of ſo great a glory, equal me 


« to Hercules; and to Bacchus.” As the foldiers 


ſtood with their eyes caſt on the ground, and did not 
once open their lips What!“ continued he, do TI 
„then ſpeak to the deaf? Will no one liſten to me, 
« nor condeſcend to anſwer? Alas! I am abandoned, 


„ am betrayed, I am delivered up to the enemy. 


% But-——1I will advance till farther, though I 


„% alone. The Scythians and Bactrians, more faich- 


ful than you, will follow me whitherſoever I lead 
«© them. Return then to your country, and boaſt, 
« ye deſerters of your king, that you have abandoned 
„ him. As for myſelf, I will here meet either with 
the victory you deſpair of, or with a glorious death, 
« which henceforwards ought to be the ſole object of 
„ my wiſhes.” FOES 1 


Notwichſtanding this lively, pathetick ſpeech, the 


ſoldiers ſtill kept a profound ſilence. They waited 
in expectation of hearing their commanders and 
chief officers remonſtrate to the king, that their af- 
fection was as ſtrong as ever; but that as their bo- 
dies were covered with wounds, and worn out with 
toils, it would be impoſſible for them to continue 


the war. However, not one of them preſumed to 


addreſs him in their favour. The example of Cli- 
tus, and that of Calliſthenes, were ſtill recent. The 
officers, who were then with him, had an hundred 
times ventured their lives in battle for their prince; 
but they had not the nog to hazard the loſing: 
of their fortunes by telling him the truth. Whiltt 
therefore the ſoldiers, as well as officers, continued 
dumb, without once daring to lift up their eyes, 


there roſe on a ſudden a murmur, which increaſing 


by inſenſible degrees, broke into fach deep groans and 
floods of tears, that the king himſelf, whoſe anger 


was now changed into compaſſion, could not forbear 


weeping. 21 
At 


} Ws SEE HESTE OR T : 
At laſt, whilſt the whole aſſembly were in tears, 
and in deep ſilence, Cœnus took courage, and drew 
near to the throne, diſcovering by his air and action, 
that he deſired to ſpeak. And when the ſoldiers 
ſaw him take off his helmet, that being the cuſtom 
when any perſon ſpoke to the king, they beſought 
him to plead the cauſe of the army; and according- 
ly he ſpoke as follows: No, Sir, we are not chan- 
« ged with regard to our affection for you: God 
* forbid that ſo great a calamity ſhould ever befal 
« us. We ſhall always retain the ſame zeal, the 
ee ſame affection and fidelity. We are ready to follow 
„ you at the hazard of our lives, and to march whi- 
* therſoever you ſhall think fit to lead us. But, if 
* your ſoldiers may be allowed to lay before you their 
«* ſentiments ſincerely, and without diſguiſe, they be- 
e ſeech you to condeſcend fo far as to give ear to their 
e © reſpectful complaints, which nothing but the moſt 
< extreme neceſſity could have extorted from them. 
*The greatneſs, Sir, of your exploits has conquered, 
not only your enemies, but even your ſoldiers them- 
„ ſelves, We have done all that it was poſſible for 
„ men to do. We have croſſed ſeas and lands. 
« We ſhall ſoon have marched to the end of the 
« world; and you are meditating the conqueſt of 
* another, by going in ſearch of new Indias, un- 
* known to the Indians themſelves. Such a thought 
s may be worthy of your valour, but it furpaſſes ours, 
and our ſtrength ſtill more. Behold thoſe ghaſtly 
« faces, and thoſe bodies covered over with wounds 
„ and ſcars. You are ſenſible how numerous we were 
e at your firſt ſetting out, and you ſee what now re- 
< mains of us. The few, who have eſcaped ſo many 
< toils and dangers, are neither brave nor ſtrong 
« enough to follow you. All of them long to re- 
e yiſit their relations and country, and to enjoy in 
peace the fruit of their labours and your victories. - 
« Forgive them a deſire natural to all men. It will 
$* be glorious, Sir, for you to have fixed ſuch boun- 
* garies to your fortune, às only your moderation 
| : | „„ L could 


F KENNEN. 
* [could preſeribe you; and to haue vanquiſhed. yqur- 


& ſelf, after having conquered all your enemies.” 


Coenus had no ſooner ſpoke, but there were heard, 


on all ſides, cries and confuſed voices intermixed 
with tears, calling upon the king as zheir lord and 


their father. Afterwards, all the reſt of the officers, 
eſpecially thoſe, who aſſumed. a, greater authority be- 


cauſe of their age, and for that reaſon could be bet- 
ter excuſed the freedom they took, made the ſame 
humble requeſt : But ſtill the king would not com- 


| ply with it. It muſt coſt a monarch many pangs, 

fore he can prevail with himſelf to comply with 
things repugnant to his inclination.. Alexander there- 
fore ſhut himſelf up two days in his tent, without 
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once ſpeaking to any one, not even to his moſt fami- 


liar friends, in order to ſee whether ſome change 
might not be wrought in the army, as — 
happens on ſuch occaſions. But finding it would be 
impoſſible to change the reſolution of the ſoldiers, 


* | * 


he commanded them to prepare for their return. 


This news filled the whole army with inexpreſſible 


joy; and Alexander never appeared greater, or more 


glorious, than on this day, in which he deſigned, for 


the ſake of his ſubjects, to ſacrifice ſome part of his 
glory and grandeur. The whole camp echoed with 


proves and bleſſings of Alexander, for having ſuffered 
| kimſelf to be overcome by his own army, who was 
invincible to the reſt of the world. No triumph is 
comparable to thoſe acclamations and applauſes that 
come from the heart, and which are the lively and ſin- 


cere een of it; and it is great pity that Princes 


are not more affected with them. 


Alexander had not ſpent above three or four months, 


at moſt, in conquering all the country between the 


Indus and the Hyphaſus, called to this day Pengab 


that is, the five waters, from the five rivers which 
compoſe it. Before his ſetting out, he raiſed twelve 


altars, to ſerve as ſo many trophies and thankſgivings | 


for the victories he had obtained. 
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Theſe inſtances of gratitude, in regard to the gods, 
were attended with the moſt incredible marks of va- 
nity. The altars which he erected in their h6nour 
were ſeventy-five feet high, He cauſed a camp to be 
marked out, three times as large again as his own, 
and ſurrounded it with foffes fifty feet in depth by-ten 
broad. He ordered the foot to prepare, and leave 
each in his tent two beds, ſeven feet and a half in 
5 And the cavalry to make mangers for the 
Horſes of twice the uſual dimenſions. Every thing 
elſe was in proportion. Alexander's view in theſe 
orders, which flowed from an extravagance of vanity, 
was to leave poſterity monuments of his heroick and 
more than human grandeur, and to have it believed, 
that himſelf and his followers were ſuperior to all 
„„ + 3 
He afterwards croſſed the Hydraotes, and left Po- 
rus all the lands he had conquered, as far as the Hy- 
phaſus. He alſo reconciled this monarch with Taxi- 
1us, and ſettled a peace between them by means of 
an alliance, equally advantageous to both. (5) From 
thence he went and encamped on the banks of the 
Aceſines; but great rains having made this river 
overflow its banks, and the adjacent countries being 
under water, he was obliged to remove his cam 
higher up. Here a fit of ſickneſs carried off Ceenvs, 
whoſe loſs was bewailed by the Kitig and the whole 
army. There was not a greater Officer Among the 
Macedonians, and he had diſtinguiſhed hitnſelf in a 
very peculiar manner in every battle in which he en- 
gaged. He was one of thoſe ſingularly good men, 
zealous for the publick, all whole actions art free from 
felf-intereſted or ambitious views, and who bear ſo 
great a love to their king, as to dare to tell him the 
truth, be the conſequence what it will. But now 
Alexander was preparing for his departure. 
His fleet conſiſted of eight hundred veſſels, 'as well 
gallies as boats, to carry the troops and proviſiens. 
Every thing being ready, the whole army'embarked, 
00) Arr, in Ind. p. 319. Strab, lib, xv, P. 693. | 


fifth day, the fleet arrived where the Hydaſpes 
and Aceſines mix their ſtreams. Here the ſhips were 


about the ſetting of the Pleiades or ſeven ſtars, accord- 
| 040 Ariſtobulus, that is, about the end of October. 
T 


very much ſhattered, becauſe theſe rivers unite with 
ſuch prodigious rapidity, that as great ſtorms ariſe in 


this part, as in the open ſea. At laſt he came into 
the country of the Oxydrace and the Malli, the moſt 
valiant people in thoſe parts. Theſe were perpetu- 
ally at war one with another; but, having united for 


their mutual ſafety, they had drawn together ten 


thouſand horſe, and fourſcore: thouſand foot, all vigo- 
rous young men, with nine hundred chariots. How- 
ever, Alexander defeated them in ſeveral engage- 


ments, diſpoſſeſſed them of ſtrong holds, and at laſt 


marched againſt the city of the Oxydrace, whither 


the greateſt part were retired. Immediately he cauſes 


the ſcaling· ladders to be ſet up; and, as they were 


not nimble enough for Alexander, he forces one of 
the ſcaling-ladders from the ſoldier ; runs up the firſt 


(covered with his ſhield) and gets to the top of 


the wall, followed only by Peuceſtes and Limneus. 


The ſoldiers, believing him to be in danger, mount- 
ed ſwiftly to ſuccour him; but the ladders breaking, 
the king was left alone. Alexander, ſeeing himſelf 
the butt, againſt which all the darts were levelled, 


both from the towers and from the rampart, was ſo 


raſh, rather than valiant, as to leap into the city, 
-which was crowded with the enemy, having nothing 
to expect, but to be either taken or killed before it 
would be poſſible for him to riſe, and without once 

having an opportunity to defend himſelf, or revenge 


his death. But, happily for him, he poiſed his body 


in ſuch a manner, that he fell upon his ſeet; and find- 
ing himſelf ſtanding, ſword in hand, he repulſed ſuch 


as were neareſt him, and even killed the general of the 


enemy who advanced to run him through. Hap- 
pily for him a ſecond time, not far from thence 


chere ſtood a great tree, againſt the trunk of which 


he leaned, his ſnield receiving all the darts that were 
IS Ct D 2 . 
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| ſhot at him from a diſtance; for no one dared to ap- 
1 proach him,' ſo great was the dread which the bold- 

_ == neſs of the enterpriſe, and the fire that ſhot- from 
his eyes, had ſtruck into the enemy. At laſt an Indian 
let fly an arrow three feet long (that being the 
length of their arrows) which piercing his coat of _ 
mall, entered a conſiderable way into his body, a little 
above the right ſide. So great a quantity of blood 
iſſued from the wound, that he dropped his arms, and 
lay as dead. Behold then this (2) mighty con- 
queror, this vanquiſher of nations, upon the point of 
' loſing his life, not at the head of his armies, but in 
a corner of an obſcure city, into which his rafhneſs 
had thrown him. The Indian who had wounded 
Alexander, ran, in the greateſt tranſports of joy, to 
ftrip him; however, Alexander no ſooner felt the 
hand of his enemy upon him, but, fired with the 
thirſt of revenge, he recalled his ſpirits ; and, laying 
hold of the Indian, as he had no arms, he plunged 
his dagger into his ſide. Some of his chief officers, 
as Peuceſtes, Leonatus, and Timæus, who had got 
to the top of the wall with ſome ſoldiers, came up 
that inſtant, and attempting impoſſibilities, for the 
ſake of ſaving their ſovereign's life, they form them- 
ſelves as a bulwark round his body, and fuſtain the 
| whole effort of the enemy. Ir was then that a mighty 
battle was fought round him. In the mean time the 
ſoldiers, who climbed up with the officers above 
mentioned, having broke the bolts of a little gate 
ſtanding between two towers, they, by that means, 
let in the Macedonians. Soon after the town was 
taken, and the inhabitants were put tothe ſword, with- 


=% . 


out diſtinction of age or ſex. 

The firſt care they took was to carry Alexander 
into his tent. Being got into it, the * ſurgeons cut 
off, ſo very dexterouſly, the wood of the ſhaft which 
had been ſhot into his body, that they did not move 
the ſteel point; and, after undreſſing him, they found 
() Plut. de fortun. Alex. p. 344. 5 . 

In these ages they and phyſicians were the ſame thing. + 
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it was a bearded * arrow; and that it could not be 


pulled out, without danger, unleſs the wound were 


widened, The king bore the operation with incredible 
reſolution, ſo. that there was no occaſion for people to 
hold him. The inciſion being made, and the arrow 
drawn out, ſo great an effuſion of blood enſued, that 
the king fainted away. Every one thought him dead; 


but the. blood being pes he recovered by degrees, 
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and knew the perſons about him. All that day, and 


the whole night after, the army continued under arms 
round his tent; and would not ſtir from their poſts, 


till certain news was brought of his being better, and 


that he began to take a little reſt. 


8 ” 


At the end of the ſeven days he had employed for 
his recovery, before his wound was cloſed, as he 
knew that the report of his death increaſed among 
the Barbarians, he cauſed two veſſels to be joined 


together, and had his tent pitched in the middle, 


in ſight of every one; purpoſely. to ſhew. himſelf to 


thoſe who imagined him dead, and to ruin, by this 


means, all their projects, and the hopes with which 
they flattered themſelves. He afterwards went down 
the river, going before at ſome diſtance from the 


reſt of the fleet, for fear leſt the noiſe of the oars 
| ſhould keep him from fleep, which he very much 


wanted. When he was a little better, and able to 


go out, the ſoldiers, who. were upon guard, brought 
him his litter, but he refuſed it, and calling for his 
horſe, mounted him. At this ſight, all the ſhore, 


and the neighbouring foreſts echoed with the accla- 


mations of the army, who imagined they ſaw him 
rife, in a manner, from the grave, Being come near 
his tent, he alighted, and walked a little way, ſur- 
rounded with a great number of ſoldiers, ſome of 
whom kiſſed his hands, whilſt others claſped his 
knees; others again were contented with only touch- 

ing his clothes, and with ſeeing him; but all in ge- 
_ neral burſt into tears, 1 8 calling for a thouſand 


8 bdleſſings 


4 Co arrows are called that hawe books. | Animadrertont hamos ins 
| beards at their points like fiſb- elle telo. R 


% 


* 


bleſſings from heaven, wiſhed him long life, and an un- 
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interrupted ſeries of proſperity. _ 


* Art this inſtant deputies came from the Malli, with | 


| the chiefs of the Oxydrace, being one hundred and 


ſixty, beſides the governors of the cities and of the 

rovince, who brought him preſents, and paid him 
Nags pleading in excuſe for not having oe 
before, their ſtrong love of liberty. They declared, 
that they were ready to receive for their governor, 


 whomſoever he pleaſed to nominate; that they would 


pay him tribute, and give him hoſtages. He de- 


manded a thouſand of the chief perſons of their nation, 
whom he alſo might make uſe of in war, till he had 


ſubjected all the country. They put into his hands 
ſuch of their countrymen as were handſomeſt and beſt 
ſhaped, with five hundred chariots, though not de- 


manded by him; at which the king was ſo much 
Pleaſed, that he _ them back their hoſtages, - and 
appointed Philip t Tt I 


eir governor. 1 
Alexander, who was overjoyed at this embaſſy, 
and found his ſtrength increaſe daily, taſted with ſo 
much the greater pleaſure the fruits both of his victory 
and health, as he had like to have loſt them for 
ever. His chief courtiers, and moſt intimate friends, 


thought it a proper juncture, during this calm and ſe- 
renity of his mind, for them to unboſom themſelves, 


and expoſe their fears to him: It was Craterus ſpoke 
on this occaſion. © We begin, royal Sir, to breathe 
* and live, now we find you in the condition to 


which the goodneſs of the gods has reſtored you, 


But how great were our fears and our griefs! How 
ſeverely did we reproach ourſelves, for having 

abandoned, in ſuch an extremity, our king, our. 
father! It was not in our power to follow him; 
but this did not extenuate our guilt, and we look 
* upon ourſelves as criminals, in not haying attempt- 
Fe x impoſſibilities for your fake. - But, Sir, never 

plunge us in ſuch deep affliction hereafter. Does a 
' wretched paltry rown deſerve to be bought at fo 
dear a price as the loſs of your life? Leave thoſe 


<* petty 
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: 4 petty APY and encerpriles ty us, and preſerve 
< your Pe r ſuch occaſions only as are worthy of 
you. Wer till ſhudder wit | horror, when we reflect 
F on what we ſo lately were ſpectators of. We have 
< ſeen the moment, when the 'moſt abject hands 
* upon earth were going to ſeiſe the greateſt prince 
„ in the univerſe, and deſpoil him of his royal 
* robes. Permit us, Sir, to ſay, you are not your 
own maſte 5 but tl bat you owe yourſelf to us: We 
wn haye a right over your life, ſince ours depends on 
< itz and we dare take the freedom to conju ure You 
Wh” as, being your ſubjects and your children, o be 
2 more: careful of ſo recious 4 life, if not or 7 — 
* own ſake, at leaſt for ours, and for the felicity of 
5 the A N 
ing was ſtrongly touched with theſe teſtimo- 
5 of their affection, and having embraced them ſe⸗ 
op with 15 xpreſſible tenderneſs, he anſwered as. 
| ga; | A enough thank all reſent, who 
* e wer "of | my. citizens and friends, not only 
« 45. aving this day preferred my ſafery t to, 
uk dus 1 or the ſtrong proofs you, have g a 
me of pour zeal and affectiog, from the beginning 
of this war; and if an thing 18 * of bee cr 
me Wie wr a ger ty 


E 


4 Ws 


os oY we fe very. 1 in nian. 'You 910 
< to. enjoy me long ; and d even, i 5 it were poſſible, 
6 for ever; but as to mpfelf, I compute the length 
« of my exiſtence, not by years, but by glory. 1 
4 might have confined my ambition within the nar- 
<« row lictits. of Macedonia; and, contented with the 
'66 kin dom my anceſtors left me, have waited, in the 
* midlt of pleaſures and indolence, an inglorious old 
« age. I own, that if my victories, not my years, are 
* computed, I ſhall ſeem to have lived long; but can 
you imagine, that after having made Europe and 
„ Afia but one empire, after having conquered the 
5 7: Wh nobles parts of BY world, in Off tenth 555 
4 te : 
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« of my reign, and the thirtieth of my age; that it - 


„vill become me to ſtop in the midſt of ſo ex- 
* alted a career, and diſcontinue the purſuir of glory, 
* to which I have entirely devoted myſelf? Know, 
& that this glory ennobles all-things, and gives a true 
* and folid grandeur. to whatever appears inſigni- 
dc ficant. In what place ſoever I may __ T ſhall 


„ fancy myſelf upon the ſtage of the world, and in 
ce preſence of all mankind. I confeſs that I have 
« achieved mighty things hitherto; but the country 
te we are now in, reproaches me that a woman has 


done ſtill greater. It is Semiramis I mean. How 


„ many nations did ſhe conquer! How many cities 
ce were built by her! What magnificent” and ſtu- 


* pendous works did ſhe finiſh ! How ſhameful js it, 


<« that I ſhould not yet have attained to ſo _— 
«© a pitch of glory! Do but ſecond my atdour, an 
<« J ſhall ſoon ſurpaſs her. Defend me only from ſe- 


5 cret cabals, and domeſtick treaſons, by which moſt 


« princes loſe their lives, I take the reſt upon my- 
&« ſelf, and will be anſwerable to vo for all the = 
« events of the war.” NM 1 

This ſpeech gives us a perfect idea of Alexan er's 
character. He had no notion of true glory, He did 
not know either the Principle, the rule, or end of it. 
He certainly placed it where it was not. He was 
ſtrongly prejudi det in vulgar error, and cheriſhed it. 
He fancied himſelf born merely for ory z and that 
none could be acquired but by ee Melt on -unjuft, and 
irregular conduct. In his impetuous ſallies after a 
miſtaken glory, he followed neither reaſon, virtue, 
nor humanity; and, as if his ambitious caprice ought 
to have been a rule and ſtandard to all other men, 
he was ſurpriſed that neither his officers nor ſoldiers 


| would enter into his views; and they lent themfelves 


very unwillingly, to ſupport his ridiculous enterpriſes, 

_ Alexander, after having ended his ſpeech, diſmiſ- 
Jed the aſſembly, and continued encamped for ſeve- 
ral days in this place. He afterwards went upon 


the river, and ns army marched after him upon the 


banks, 


banks. He then came among the Sabrace, a power - 
thou- 


ful nation of Indians. Theſe had levied fixt 

ſand foot and fix thouſand horſe, and re-inforced them 
with five hundred chariots; however, the arrival of 
Alexander ſpread a terrour e the whole country, 
and accordingly ey ſent amba 

ſubmiſſion, After 
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afladors to make their | 
aving built another city, which 


| he alſo called Alexandria, he arrived in the territo- 


ries of Muficanus, a very rich prince, and afterwards 
in thoſe of the king of Samus. At the ſiege of 
one of this king's towns, Ptolemy was dangerouſly 
wounded; for the Indians had poiſoned. all their ar- 
rows and ſwords, ſo that the wounds they made 


wete mortal. Alexander, who had the higheſt love 
and efteem for Ptolemy, was very much afflited, 


and cauſed = to be brought in his bed near him, 
that he himſelf might have an eye to his cure, He 


was his near relation, and, according to ſome writers, 


a natural ſon of Philip. Ptolemy was one of the 
braveſt men in the army, was highly eſteemed in 


War, and had greater talents for peace. He was averſe 


to luxury, vaſtly generous,” eaſy of acceſs,. and did 


| not. imitate the pomp, which wealth and proſperity 

had made the reſt of the Macedonian nobſemen aſ- 
ſume: In a word, it is hard to fay, whether he were 
more eſteemed by his ſovereign or his country. We 
are told, there appeared to him in a dream a dragon, 
which preſented him an herb, as an effectual remedy ; 
and that upon his waking, he ordered it to be ſent 


for; when laying it upon the wound, it was healed in 


a few days, to the univerſal joy of the army. _ 

) The king continuing his voyage, arrived at Pa- 
| ala, about the beginning of the dog-days, that is, 
about the end of July; ſo that the fleet was nine 
months at leaſt from its ſetting out, till its arrival at 
that place. There the river Indus divides into two 
large arms, and forms an iſland, but much larger, 
like the Delta of the Nile; and hence the city above 


mentioned received its name, Patala, according to 


5 | Arrian, 
(7) Strab. I. xv. P. 69 % | 
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(©) your , fi nifying,. in the Iagign tongue, the fame, 
Delta yes Hh Alexander cauſed à cita 
5 90 be ole in Patala, 0 i harbour and an at A 
au N is being dane, be 125 
barked on the bring am 1 e nyer, in arder to {ail 
s far as the ocean, : expoſing in this manner ſo m A 
WAV men to 7 8 mercy of a river with which tl 
| . wholly uvacquainted. The why conſolätion th 3 
had in this raſh enterpriſe, was, Alexander's vinter- 
| e 1 800 b | When he had ſailed“ twenty | 118 705 
the Bo Fol 2 that they began to pefgeiye th id 
p "Ale an Yer fore been Hhat the 7270 coul 
1 ot be tar off. Upon this news, leaping for joy, 


xſpyght the ſailors to row wich all their ſtrength, 

100 the he te « That they at 17 4 comę to Re 
« enc of their tails, which the; © eargeſtly de- 
= fired; „ that now ante, Foyt ale t] elr valour, 
* « nor add 1 oi glory; "hl at. AY fighting any 
more, or {| of f. bl 1155 4 15 of 
« the _uniyerle ; Ay Hip their exp / | lame 

1 boundaries with mar ; and os ha they e l 


e of things, .k nun only to the HOP} 


e nearer the ſe „ a circurltance x n nd 
10055 he the Mace a, threw them Fee 
_ uxmoſt confuſion, and expaſed the fleet ro che 22555 

Hangers and this was 4 ebbing and flowin; 

Seer gi Mets a Judgement of this yaſt ſea, from 
that of Bids the A one they "knew, 
and w bo ED i are imiperceptihle, they were very 
much 9 when they ſaw 1t riſe to a great height, 
and overflow the country; and conſidered it ag a mark 
of the anger of the gods, to puniſh their raſhneſs. 
They were no leſs ſurpr; ſed and terrified, tops hours 
after, when they ſaw the ebbing of the 1 ea, Which 
now withdrew: as it had before ere leaving thoſe 
lands uncoyered. it had ſo latel y overfloyed. The 


88 ** ay: much Wi ch and the hs bang now 
| hn 


OG 1 in Indie. p. 314. 
FHuur Bundred furlongs. 
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| ry land, the fields were covered with clothes, 
with ghar Fr oars and planks, as after a great ſtorm. 
At laft Alexander, after having failed full nine 
paths in rivers, arrived at the ocean, where gazing 
with the utmoſt eagerfieſs upon that vaſt expanſe of 
waters, he imagined that this ſight, worthy ſo great 
a conqueror as himſelf, greatly overpaid all the toils 
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he had undergone, and the many thouſand men he 


had loſt, to arrive at it. He then offered ſacrifices 
to the gods, and particularly to Neptune; threw into 
the ſea the bulls he had ſlaughtered, and a great num- 
der of golden cups; and beſought the gods not to 
ſuffer any mortal after him, to exceed the bounds of 


his. expedition. Finding that he had extended his 


9 ueſts to the extremities of the earth on that ſide, 
he ined he had completed his mighty deſign; 
and, bis * delię hted with himſelf, he returned to 
rejoin the reſt of his fleet and army, which waited 
— him at Patala, and in the n een of i it. 


burn. XVII. Alzxannpgn, in bis march through 4. 

arts, 45 grievouſly diftreſſed by famine. He arrives at 
Piaſagardæ, where Cvrvus's monument ftoed. Oxs tus, 
a4 powerful lord, is put #0 deatb by the clandeſtine in- 
trigues of Bacoas the eunuch. CALANVS. the: Indian 
A aſcends a funeral pile, where' be puts himſelf to death, 
©. ALEXANDER marries STATIRA, the daughter of Da- 
Rius. HarPaLvs arrives at Athens; DEMOSTHENES 
is baniſhed. The Macedonian ſoldiers. make an inſur- 


refion, which ALEXANDER appeaſes. He recalls AN- 
 TIPATER from Macedonia, and ſeuds CRATERyS in 


Bit room. The binge ſorrow for the en * Hx- 


PRHKSTION. 


Ow . being © pevuenetd- e "Milla, 


prepared all things for the departure of his 
. wo. appointed Nearchus admiral of it, who 


was the only officer that had the courage to accept of 


this commiſſion, which was a very hazardous one, be- 


: kale they were to * over a 985 entirely unknown to 
them, 
„ Arjan, in tad, p.334. 


oy 
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them. The king was very much pleaſed at his ac». 
cepting of it; and, after teſtifying his acknowledge- 
ment upon that account in the moſt obliging terms, 


he commanded him to take the beſt ſhips in the fleet, 

and to go and ſound the ſea- coaſt extending from the 

Indus to the bottom of the Perſian gulph: And, 
after having given theſe orders, he ſet out by land for 


Babylon. 


x 


(2) Nearchus did not leave the Indus at the fame 


time with Alexander. It was not yet the ſeaſon pro- 
per for ſailing. It was ſummer, when the ſouthern 
ſea - winds riſe; and the ſeaſon of the north-winds, 


which blow in winter, was not yet come. He there- 


fore did not ſet fail till about the end of September, 


which was too ſoon ; and accordingly. he was incom- 


moded by winds ſome days after his departure, and 


obliged to ſhelter himſelf for twenty-four days. _ 


Wee are obliged for theſe particulars to Arrian, who 


has given us an exact journal of this voyage, copied 
from that of Nearchus the admiral. 


Alexander, after having left Patala, marched 
through the country of the Oritæ, the capital whereof 
was called Ora or Rhambacis, Here he was in ſuch 


want of proviſion, that he loſt a great number of ſol- 


diers; and brought back from India ſcarce the fourth 


part of his amy, which had confiſted of an hundred 
and twenty thouſand foot, and fifteen thouſand horſe. 


_ Sickneſs, bad food, and the exceflive heats, had ſwept 
them away in multitudes; but famine made a ſtill 


greater havock among the troops in this barren coun- 


try, which was neither plowed nor ſowed; its in- 
_ - habitants being ſavages, who fared very hard, and 
led a moſt uncomfortable life. After they had eaten 


all the palm; tree roots that could be met with, they 


were obliged to feed upon the beaſts of burthen, and 


next upon their war-horſes; and when they had no 


beaſts left to carry their baggage, they were forced 


to burn thoſe rich ſpoils, for the ſake of which the 


Macedonians had ran to the extremities of the earth, 


. . The 
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The plague; a diſeaſe which generally accompanies 
famine, e the calamity of the ſoldiers, and 
deſtroyed great numbers of then. 

After marching threeſcore days, Alexander arrived 
on the confines of Gedroſia, where he found plentʒ 
of all things: For the ſoil was not only very fruit- 
ful, but the kings and great men, who lay neareſt 
that country, ſent him all kind of proviſions. He 
continued ſome time here, in order to refreſh his 
army. The governours of India having ſent, by his 


order, a great number of horſes, and all kinds of 


beaſts of burthen, from the ſeveral kingdoms ſubject 
to him, he remounted his troops; equipped thoſe 
who had loſt every thing; and ſoon after preſented 
all of them with arms, as beautiful as thoſe they 
had before, which it was very eaſy for him to do, as 
they were upor the confines of Perſia, at that time in 
peace, and in a very flouriſhing condition. - 
He arrived in Carmania, now called Kerman, and 
went through it, not with the air and equipage of a 
warrior and a conqueror, but in a kind of maſque- 
rade, and Bacchanalian feſtivity; committing the 
moſt riotous and extravagant actions. He was drawn 
by eight horſes, himſelf being ſeated on a magnifi- 
cent chariot, above which. a ſcaffold was raiſed, in 
the form of a ſquare ſtage, where he paſſed the days 
and nights in feaſts and carouſing. This: chariot was 
preceded and followed by an infinite number of others, 
ſome of which, in the ſhape of tents, were covered 
with rich carpets, and purple coverlets ; and others, 
ſhaped like cradles, were overſhadowed with branches 
of trees, On the ſides of the roads, and at the doors 
of houſes, a great number of caſks ready broached 
were placed, whence the ſoldiers drew wine in large 
| laggons, cups, and goblets, prepared for that purpoſe. 
The whole country echoed with the ſound of in- 
ſtruments, and the howling of the Bacchanals, who, 
with their hair diſhevelled, and like ſo many frantick 
creatures, ran up and down, abandoning themſelves 
in every kind of licentiouſneſs. All this he did 
5 | 
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in imitation of the triumph of Bacchus, who, as 
we are told, croſſed all Aſia in this equipage, after 
he had conquered India. This riotous, diſſolute 
march laſted ſeven days, during all which time the 
army was never ſober. It was very happy, ſayͤs 
Quintus Curtius, for them, that the conquered na- 
tions did not think of attacking them in this con- 
dition; for a thouſand reſolute men, well armed, 
might with great eaſe have defeated the conquerors 


| — of the world, whilſt thus plunged in wine and ex- A 
e) Nearchus ſtill keeping along the ſea-coaſt, from 


the mouth of the Indus, came at laſt into the Per- 
fian gulph, and arrived at the iſland of Harmuſia, 
now called Ormus. He there was informed, that 
Alexander was not above five days journey from 
him. Having left the fleet in a ſecure place, he 
went to meet Alexander, accompanied only by four 
1 The king was very anxious about his fleet. 
When news was brought him that Nearchus was 
arrived almoſt alone, he imagined that it had been 
ee entirely deſtroyed, and that Nearchus had been ſo 
LE very happy as to eſcape from the general defeat. 
= His arrival confirmed him ſtill more in his opinion, 
when he beheld a company of pale, lean ereatures, 
whoſe countenances were ſo much changed, that it 
was ſcarce poſſible to know them again. Taking 
Nearchus aſide, he told him, that he was overjoyed - 
at his return, but at the ſame time was inconſolable 
for the loſs of his fleet. Your fleet, royal Sir, ctied 
be immediately, thanks to the gods, is not loft: Upon 
3 which he related the condition in which he had left 
5 it. Alexander could not refrain from tears, and con- 
1 feſſed, that this happy news gave him greater plea- 
| ſure than the conqueſt of all Aſia. He heard, with 
-uncommon delight, the account Nearehus gave of 
| His voyage, and the diſcoveries he had made; and 
bid him return back, and go quite up the Euphrates 
| | | 23 
(x) Arrian. in Indie. p. 348—3 52. 5 


or ALEXANDER 


In Carman, many complaints wete. 3 t 
Jexatider, concerning governours and other officers, 


rovinces diifing his abſence : For, 
would wer rerurn, they had * every y ſpe- 
cies of rapine, tyranny, cruelty, and oppreſiion. But 
Alexander, ſtrongly affected wich their grievances, 
and pierced to the very ſoul with their joſt com- 
plamirs, put to death as many as were found g goiky 
of makadminiſtration, and with them ſix hu 
ſoldiers, who had been the inſtruments of their ex- 


N A7 
| {nom ain to che firſt orders he had | 


8 o had 'ptievouſly oppreſſed the of ee | 


actions lei ether crimes. - He even afterwards treated 


with the fame ſeverity, all tack of. his officers 


as were convicted of the like „ fo chat his go- 


vertiment was beloved by all th nations. 
He was of opinion, that a prince owes theſe ex- 


amiples of feyerity to his equity, which ought to check 
every kind of — to his glory, to prove he 


does not connive, or ſhare in the injuſtice committed 
in his name; to the conſolation of his ſubjects, whom 
he ſupplies with a vengeance themſelves ought never 
to exerciſe; in fine, to the ſafety of his dominions, 
which, by fo equitable an adminiſtration, is ſecured 


from many dangers, and very often from inſurrec- 


tions. It is a great unhappineſs to a kingdom, when 
every part of it reſounds with exactions, vexations, 
oppreſſions, and corruption, and not fo much as a 


ſingle man is puniſhed, as a terrour to the reſt; and 


that the whole weight of the publick authority falls 
only upon the People, and never on thoſe who ruin 


3 them. : 10 
Ae 36s 


pleaſure Alexander: took, a0 the account 


Which Nearchus gave him of his ſucceſsful voyage, 


made that prince have a great inclination to go upon 


the ocean. He propoſed" no leſs than to ſail from 


' "the Perſtan gulph, round Arabia and Africa, and to 


return into, the Mediterranean by the Straits of 


Gibraltar, called at that time Hercules s pillars; a 


voyage 


48 


voyage which had been ſeveral times attempted, and 
once performed, by order of a king of ESyPt, cal : 
Nechao, as I have obſerved elſewhere... It. 
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was af 
terwards his deſign, when he ſhould haye humbled 
the pride of Carthage, againſt which he was greatly 
exaſperated, to. croſs into Spain, called by the Greeks 
Iberia, from the river Iberus: He next was to go over 
the Alps, and coaſt along Italy, where he would 


have had but a ſhort paſſage into Epirus, and from 


thence into Macedonia. For this purpoſe, he ſent 
orders to the viceroys of Meſopotamia and Syria, to 


build in ſeveral parts of the Euphrates, and parti- 


cularly at Thapſacus, ſhips ſufficient for that enter- 


priſe; and he cauſed to be felled, on mount Libanus, 
a great number of trees, which were to be carried into 
the above-mentioned city. But this project, as well 
as a great many more which he meditated, were all de- 


feated by his early death, _ 


Continuing his march, he went to Paſſagardz, a 


city of Perſia.  Orſines was governour of the country, 


having, for many years, ruled a large country. He 


and the greateſt nobleman in it. He deſcended from 
Cyrus; and, beſides the wealth he inherited from 
his anceſtors, he himſelf had amaſſed great treaſures, 


had done the king a ſignal piece of ſervice. The 
perſon, who governed the provinces during Alexan- 


der's expedition into India, happened to die; when 
Orſines obſerving, that, for want of a governour, all 


things were running to confuſion, took the admini- 


ſtration upon himſelf, compoſed matters very hap- 


pily, and preſerved them in the utmoſt tranquillity, . 
till Alexander's arrival. He went to meet him, with 
preſents of all kinds for himſelf, as well as his 
officers. Theſe conſiſted of a great number of fine 


managed horſes, chariots enriched with gold and 


filver, precious moveables, jewels, gold vaſes of 


prodigious weight, ee robes, and four thouſand 


talents of ſilver in ſpecie . However, this generous 
magnificence proved fatal to him; for he preſented 

1 5 e 
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ſuch gifts to the principal grandees of che court, as 


infivicely ; exceeded. their expectations, hut gave no- 


thing to the eunvuch:; Bagoas, the King's favourite; and 
this not through forgetfulneſs, bur out of |! contempt; 
Some perſons telling him how much the king loved 
Bagoas, he anſwered, I honaur the king's friends, 
te but not an infamous eun uch“ Theſe: Words being 
told Bagoas, he emplayed all his credit to ruin à 
prince deſcended from the nobleſt blood in the Eaſt 
and irreproachable in his conduct. He even bribed 
{ome of -Oclines's attendants, giving them inſtruc- 


tions how to impeach him at à proper ſeaſon; and in 


the mean time, whenever he was alone with the king, 
he filled his mind with ſuſpicions ànd diſtruſt, letti 
drop ambiguous expreſſions of that nableman, as 1 
by chance; and diſſembling very artfully; the motives 


of his diſcontent. Nevertheleſs, the king ;fuſpended 


his judgement for the preſent, but diſcovered leis 
eſteem- than before for Orſines, Who — 
of what was plotting againſt him, ſo ſecretly the at- 
fair was carried on; and the eunuch, in his private 


diſcourſes with Alexander, was perpetually charging 


him either with exactions or treaſon. _ | 

The great danger to which princes are expoſed, is 
the ſuffering themſelves to be prejudiced and over- 
reached in this manner by their favourites; a danger 
ſo common that St. Betnard, writing to Pope Euge- 
nius, (y) aſſures him, that if he 5 from 

this weakneſs, he may boaſt himſelf to he the only 
man in the world that is ſo: What is here: ſpoke 


om 
n of 
Princes, is applicable to all who. repreſent them. 
Great men generally liſten with pleaſure to che flan- 


derer; and for this reaſon, becauſe he generally puts 


on the maſk of affection and zeal, which ſooths their 


pride. Slander always makes ſome impreſſion on the 
moſt equitable minds; and leaves behind it iſucki-dark 


and gloomy traces, as raiſe ſuſpicions,” jealouſics, and 


diſtruſts. The arcful- ſlanderer is bold and indefarti- 


\gable,.. becauſe he is ſure to eſcape unpuniſhedz and 
= | Ae | (7 E. 3 * 3 1 


O) De Conſider, lib. ii. e. 14. 
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is ſenſible, that he runs büt very little danger, in 


greatly prejudicing others. With regard to the great, 


they ſeldom enquire into ſecret calumnies, either 
from indolence, giddineſs, or ſhame, to appear ſuſpi- 


cious, fearful, or diffident; in a word from their un- 


willingneſs to own that they were impoſed upon, and 


had abandoned themſelves to a raſh credulity. In 
this manner, the moſt unſullied virtue, and the moſt 
irreproachable fidelity, are frequently brought to in- 
enable mmn- 7 .. CONDO EDITS PR 
Of this we have a ſad example on the preſent oc- 


caſion. Bagoas, after having taken his meaſures at 


diſtance, at laſt gave birth to his dark deſign. Alex- 


ander, having cauſed the monument of Cyrus to be 


time for him to ſpeak, ** Are we to wonder,” ſays he, 
- — 


cc 


opened, in order to perform funeral honours to the 
aſhes of that great prince, found nothing in it, but 
an old rotten ſhield, two Scythian bows, and a ſcymi- 
tar; whereas he hoped to find it full of gold and ſil- 
ver, as the Perſians had reported. The king laid a 

golden crown on his urn, and covered it with his 


Þ cloak; vaſtly ſurpriſed that fo powerful and renoun- 
ed a prince had not been buried with greater pomp 


than a private man. Bagoas thinking this a proper 


to find the rombs of kings ſo empty, ſince the 
\ houſes of governors and provinces are filled with 
the gold of which they have deprived them? I, 
indeed, had never ſeen this monument; but I have 
heard Darius ſay, that immenſe treaſures were bu- 


* ried in it. Hence flowed the unbounded liberality 


$* 
cc 


and profuſion of Orſines, who, by beſtowing what 
he could not keep, without ruining himſelf, thought 


to make a merit of this in your ſight.“ This 
charge was without the leaſt foundation; and yet the 
Magi, who guarded the ſepulchre, were put to the 
torture, but all to no purpoſe ; and nothing was diſ- 


covered relating to the pretended theft. Their ſi- 


lence, on this occaſion, ought naturally to have clear- 


ed Orſines; but the artful, inſinuating diſcourſes of 


Bagoas, had made a deep impreſſion on Alexander's 
| | | 5 mind, 
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mid, and by that means er ee an eaſy ac- 
cels to it. The accuſers, whom Bagoas had ſuborn- 
ed, having made choice. of a favourable moment, 
came and impeached Orſines, and charged him with 
the commiſſion of ſeveral odious crimes, and amongſt 
the reſt, with ſtealing the treaſures of the monument. 
At this charge, the matter appeared no longer doubr- 
ful, and the indications were thought ſufficient; ſo 
that this prince was loaded with chains, before he ſo 
much as ſuſpected that any accuſation had been 
brought againſt him; and was put to death, with- 
out being ſo much as heard, or confronted with his 
accuſers. Too unhappy fate of kings, who do not 
hear and examine things in perſon; and who till con- 
tinue infatuated , _ notwithſtanding the numberlefs ex- 

_ amples they read in hiſtory, of princes who have been 
berrayed in the like manner, oO 
I haye already ſaid, that there had followed the 
king an, Indian, called Calanus, reputed the wiſeſt 
man of his country, who, though he profeſſed the 
practice of the moſt ſevere philoſophy, had however 
been perſuaded, in his extreme old age, to attend 
upon the court. (z) This man, having lived four- 
ſcore- and three years, without having been ever af- 
flicted with ſickneſs; and having a very ſevere fit of 
the colick, upon his arrival at Paſſagarda, he re- 
ſolved to put himſelf to death. Reſolutely determin- 
ed not to let the perfect health he had always enjoyed, 
be impaired by lingering pains; and being alſo aſſured 
of falling into the hands of phyſicians, and of being 
tortured with loads of medicine, he beſought the 
king to order the erecting of a funeral pile for him; 
and deſired, that after he had aſcended it, fire might 
be ſet to it. Alexander imagined Calanus might ea- 
ſily be diſſuaded from ſo dreadful a deſign; but find- 
ing, in ſpite of all the arguments he could uſe, that 

Calanus was ſtill inflexible, he at laſt was obliged to 

acquieſce with it. Calanus 8 rode on horſeback an 

| | E 2 | Es. 


(x) Arrian. lib. vii. p. 276. Diod, lib. vii. p. 573, 374 
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the foor of - che funeral. guet offered. up. ly prayers 
to the gods; cauſed libations' to be performed upon 
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ved which are practiſed at funerals ; cur off a tuft of 


his hair, in imitation of victims; | embraced fuch of 
his friends as were preſent; intreated them to be 


merry that day, to feaſt and carouſe with Alexander; 


| fe tht them at the ſame time, that he wopld ſoon 


Tee that prince in Babylon. After ſaying theſe words 


be aſcended, with the utmoſt chearfylneſs, the funeral 


Ss 


pile, laid himſelf down upon it, and covered his 
ice and, when the flame catched him, he did not 


make the leaſt motion; but with a patience and con- 


ſtancy that ſurpriſed the whole 2 continued in the 
poſture in which he at firſt had lai himſelf; and com- 
pleted his ſacrifice, by dying purſuant to the cuſtom 
practiſed by the ſages of his county .. 
(a) The hiſtorian informs us, that people differed 


* « 1 4 
8 


very much in opinion with reſpe&t to this action, 


Some condemned it, as ſuiting only a frantick, ſenſe- 


leſs wrerch; others imagined, he was prompted to it 


out of vain-glory, merely for the ſake of being gazed 
at, and to pals for a miracle in conſtancy {and theſe 
were not miſtaken}; In fine others applauded this 
falſe heroiſm, which had enabled him to triumph in 


/ 


this manner over ſorrow and death. TORE 

Alexander, being returned into his tent, after this 
dreadful ceremony, invited ſeveral of his friends and 
general officers to ſupper; and in compliance with 
Calanug' requeſt, and to do him honour, he propo- 
ſed a crown, as a reward for him who fh quaff 
moſt. He who conquered on this occaſion, was 


Promachus, who ſwallowed four meaſures of wine, 
that is, eighteen or twenty pints. After receiyin 


-Exhibited! | 


the prize, which was a crown worth a“ talent, he 
ſurvived his 7 but three days. Of theſe gueſts, 


forty- one died of their intemperance: A ſcene, wor- 
thy. of cloſing that which Calanus had a little before 


7 a From 
(a) Diodore. 5 * A thouſand cru q | 
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90 From => = "thee Alexander came to * 
polis; and, . ſurveyin the remains of the cob 
tion, was exaſperate againſt himſelf, for his folly in 
ſetritig 1 it off fue. From hegte he advanced towards 
Sula. Nearchus, in compliance with his orders, hack 
| bet un to fail up the Evphraces with' his fleet; =_ 2 
advice cut Alexander was going to Suſa, he 
came down again to the mouth of rhe Pafi-tigtis, ins 
1 up this river to a bridge, where Alexander was 
o paſs it. Then the naval and land armies joined. 
The king offered to his gods\ ſacrifices, by way of 
thanks for his happy return, and great rejoicings were 
made in the camp. Nearchus received the Honours 
due to him, for the care he had taken of the fleet; 
and for baving conducted it fo far ſafe, through | num 
berleſs dangers. = 
Alexander found in Suſa al the captives of quali- 
o he had left there. He married Statira, Darius's 
eldeſt dau ghter, and gave the youngeſt to Bis dear 
Hephieſtich. And in order that, by making theſe 
marriages more . his own might not be cen- 
ſured, he perſuaded the greateſt noblemen in his 
court; and his principal favourites, to imirare him! 
Ad e ly they po * — Mong the nobleſt fa- 
milies Fd Perſia, about fourfcore young maidens, 
who om they married. Wit deſign was, by theſe alli- 
ances, ig cement ſo ſtrongly the union” of the two 
- nations, that rhey ſhould henceforwatd faym but 
one, "under his empire. The nuptials were folem- 
nized after the Perhian manner. He Tikewile feaſted 
all the reft of the Macedonians who, had married be- 
fore in that country. It is related that there were nine 
ova zueſts at 2 feaſt, and that he gave each of 
them 4 Aden cup for the libations. de 
Not fatisfied with this bounty, he woul# alſo pay 
id ſoldiers debrs. But finding that ſeveral would 
not declare the fum' they owed, for frar of its being 
ar artifice merely to diſcover thoſe among them who 
Were $00 laviſh of their maney, he ee in his 
os 8 os 3 camp 
) Artian, de Tndic, p. 357. . 
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camp, offices, where all debts were. paid, without 
aſking the name either of the debtor or. creditor. 
His liberality was very, great on this occaſion, and 
gave prodigious ſatisfaction; we are told that it 
amounted to near ten thouſand talents “; but his in- 
dulgence, in permitting every perſon to, conceal his 
name, was a ſtill more agreeable circumſtance. He 
reproached the ſoldiers, for their ſeeming to ſuſpect. 
the, truth of his. promiſe, and ſaid to them, + That 
a king ought never to forfeit his ward with bis ſub- 
jedis; nor his ſubjetts ſuſpeft that he could be guiliy 
of ſo. hameful à prevarication. A truely royal maxim, 
as it forms the ſecurity of a people, and the moſt ſo- 
lid glory of a prince; which, at the ſame time, may 
be. renounced; for ever, by. the violation of a ſingle 
promiſe - which in affairs of government is the moſt, 
fatal of all errors. RR eg 
And now there arrived at. Suſa thirty thouſand Per-, 
Gan young men, molt of the ſame age, and called 
Epigones,, that is ſucceſſors, as coming to relieve the 
old ſoldiers in their duty and long fatigues. Such 
only bad been made choice of, as were the ſtrongeſt 
and beſt ſhaped. in all Perſia; and had been ſent to 
the governours of ſugh cities as were either founded or 
conquered by Alexander. Theſe had inſtructed then 
in military diſcipline, and in all things, relating to 


the Icience of war. They were all very neatly dreſſed, | 


and armed after the Macedonian manner. Theſe 
came and encamped before the city, where, drawing 
up in battle- array, they were reviewed; and per- 
formed their exerciſes before the king, who was ex- 
tremely well pleaſed, and very, bountiful tõ them af. 


terwards, at which the Macedonians took great um- 


brage. And indeed Alexander obſerving. theſe were 
barraſſed and tired out with the length of the war, 
and often vented, murmurs and complaints in the aſ- 
ſemblies; he for that reaſon was deſirous of training 

0 Abou hben bandred thouſand Sus ei 8 exibetio wie rot, Lnnxiuny 
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up theſe new forces, purpoſely to cheełk the licenti- 
ouſneſs of the veterans. It is dangerous to diſguſt a 
whole nation, and to favour foreigners too openly. | 

(e) In the mean time Harpalus, whom Alexander, 
during his expedition into India, had appointed go- | 
vernour of Babylon, quitted his ſervice. Flattering - 
himſelf with the hopes that this prince would never 
return from his wars in that country, he had given a 
looſe to all kinds of licentiouſneſs, and conſumed in 
his infamous revels part of the wealth with which he 

had been entruſted. As ſoon as he was informed that 
Alexander in his return from India, punifhed ver 
ſeverely ſuch of his lieutenants as had abuſed their 
power, he meditated how he might [beſt ſecure him- 
ſelf; and for this purpoſe amaſſed five thouſand ta- 
lents, that is, about ſeven hundred and fifty. thouſand 
pounds; - aſſembled ſix thouſand - ſoldiers, withdrew; 
into Attica, and landed at Athens. (d) Immediately! 
all ſuch orators as made a trade of eloquence, ran 
to him in crowds, all ready to be corrupted by bribes, 
as they were before by hopes of them. Harpalus did 
not fail to diſtribute a ſmall part of his wealth among 


theſe orators, to win them over to his intereſt, but 
he offered Phocion ſeven hundigd talents, and even 
put his perſon under his protection, well knowing the 
prodigious authority he had over the people. 

The fame of his probity, and particularly of his 
difintereſtedneſs, had gained him this credit. Philip's 
deputies had offered him great ſums of money in that 
prince's name, and entreating him to accept them, if 
not for himſelf, at leaſt for his children, who were ſo 
poor, that it would be impoſſible for them to ſupport 
the glory of his name: F they: reſemble me, replied 
Phocion, the little ſpot of ground, with the produce of 
avhich I have hitherto. lived, and which has raiſed me to 
Xs ; 2 E | 3 E 4 Seni tbe 
| Th | CCC 

(0 Plut. in Demoſch. p. 357, 838. (4) Plut. in,Phoe. p. 751. 
Seven hundred thouſand crowns, fin diſſimiles ſunt futuri, nolo 
71 $i mei ſimiles erunt, idem meis impenſis illorum ali auge- 


hic, inquit, 1 illas alet, qui — * lururam. CW. Meß. in 
me ad ne lignitatem perduxit: Phoc. c. i. 
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the glory you mention, will: he fufficient to maintuin them” 
if it will no t, I. do not intend to leaus them «wealth, merely 
to fomeut andheighten their Inzury. | (e) Alexander hav-" 
ing-likewile. ſent him an hundred *: ralents, Phocion 
aſked! thoſe; who. brought chem, upon what defign” 
Alexander” ſent him ſo great a furn; and dick not re. 
mit any to the reſt of the Athenians d I, replied'! 
they, becauſe Alexander lots upon you” a Ile only: e 
and virtuous man. Says'Phocion, Let bim ſuffer” m 
2 1 enjoy: that character, and 2 r wa def om 
| 7 vi Pt tg 51 47 Ty: | T4 8 $ jo $46 ft 
The reader will ſabpeths whos he i not give 4 
more favourable receptiom to xhe perſons fem'by Flar- 
palus. And indeed he ſpole to them im very harſh; 
terms, declaring, chat he ſould immediately take! 
ſuch meaſures as would be very diſagreeable to the 
perſon on whoſe errand they catne, in caſe he did not 
leave off bribing the city; fo chat bag loſt all 
hopes from that quarter. „„ 
Demoſthenes did not at firſt 1 vr: favour”. ten 
Harpalus. He adviſed the Athenians to drive him 
dut from their city, and not to involve it in a wary 
upon à very unjuſt ee and at ae _ time 
Ppintwum tite leaſt neceſſity. ooch being 2 
Some days after, dns as an inventory was 
taking of his goods, having obſerved that Demoſ- 
thenes took a particular pleaſure in viewing one of the 
king's cups of ſolid gold, and that he admired the 
faſhion, and the beauty: of the workmanſhip, - defired 
him to take it im his hand, and tell him ibe weight 
of it: Demoſthenes taking the cup} was ſurpriſed at 
its heavineſs, and accordingly aſked how much it 
weighed? Harpalus anſwered: with a ſmile, Twenty 
Þ+ zalents, I believe; and that very evening. ſent him 
| that ſum with the cup: For ſo great was: Harpalus's 
WM penetration, that he could diſcover by the air, and 
certain glances,” the foible of a man ftruck with the 
chars of gold. L Demoſthenes could not reſiſt its 
| es on rn; power 
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houſes, that of Caricles excepted, who having mar- 


exerciſedelſewhere. . | 
"LA 0} nhl 33 £ EFT I GAMBLE TTE 21D FOES 47 S 
Hemqtkbeges, to prove his innocence, propoſed a 
decrer, by Which the ſenate, of the Areopagus was 
impo were to take cognizance of this matter. He 
Was the” firft; they tried, and fined upon being con- 
victed fiftß talents, for the payment of which he 
was thrown into priſon; however he found means to 
eſcape, and left his. country. Demoſthenes did not 
behave with. reſolution $00 magnanimity in his ba- 
niſtiment,. reſiding generally at Zgina or Trezena ; 
and every time he caſt his eyes on Attica, his face 
rn A ay f £343 © F4%g N L 1 , ; 
would' be covered with tears; and he ſuffered ſuch 
: - DN: "$f 1: ite} ! e N 24 4 
wo rds to drop from him, as were unworthy a brave 
eee e e ks STAR. 
* The. expreſſion in the Greek is god, Gomp ward 
full" of beau and ſpirit. 'Ply- ffn. e 
rarch ' compates the gold aubich bad '+ It' is impoſfſiblei' to thanſlatt the 
been 7 775 by Nemaſtbenes, to a - agreeable play of theſe Greek wwords. 
arrifhn ( the enemy) which a O un) , fag, ann an” 
governor had received into his city, «eyug«yxic wighat werwg T6 du 
and thereby diſpofſeſed: himſelf: of ene , 
the command of We NINE Un * PF thouſand crowns, 
i e N ; 4 . 
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man; words which by no means correſpond with his 
reſolute, and, generous behaviour during his admini- 
ſtration. Cicero was reproached with the ſame weak- 
neſs in his exile, which ſhows that great men are not 
ſuch at all times, and on all occaſions. ,_ 4 


(f) It were to be wiſhed, for the honour. of elo- 
quence, that what Pauſanias relates in juſtification of 
Demoſthenes, were true; and it is very probable it 
was ſo. According to this author, Harpalus, after 

flying from Athens, was ſeiſed by Philoxenus the 
Macedonian; and being racked, to extort from him 
the names of ſuch Athenians as had been bribed b 
him, he did not once mention Demoſthenes, whoſe 
name, had he been guilty, he would not have ſup- 
preſſed before Philoxenus, as that orator was his enemy. 

Upon the firft report of Harpalus's flying to Athens, 
Alexander fully determined to go in perſon to puniſh. 

Harpalus and the Athenians, had commanded, a fleet to 
be equipped. But after news was brought that the 
people in their aſſembly had ordered him to depart 
their city, he laid aſide all thoughts of returning into 
GGG 00 
Alexander, having ſtill a curioſity to ſee the ocean, 
came down from Suſa, upon the river Eulæus; and 
after having coaſted the Perſian gulph to the mouth 
of the Tigris, he went up that river towards the 
army, which was encamped on the banks of it, 
near the city of Opis, under the command of He- 

— Toe „„ 3 


Upon his arrival there, he publiſhed a declaration 
in the camp, by which all the Macedonians, who, by 
reaſon of their age, wounds, or any other infirmity, 
were unable to ſupport any longer the: fatigues of the 
ſervice, were permitted to return into Greece; de- 
claring, that his deſign was to diſcharge them, to be 
bouontiful to them, and ſend them back to their na- 
tive country in a ſafe and honourable manner. His 
intention was, in making this declaration, to oblige, 
and at the ſame time give them the ſtrongeſt proof 
Cf?) Pauſan, I. ii. p. 148. 85 


how greatly they were in his eſteem. However, the 
very contrary happened : For being already diſguſted 
upon ſome other accounts, eſpecially by the viſible 
preference which Alexander gave to foreigners, they 
imagined, "that his reſolution was to make Aſia the 
ſeat of hiß empire, and to diſengage himſelf from the 
Macedonians; and that the only motive of his doing 
thig, was, that they might make room for the new 
troops he Had levied in the conquered countries.” This 
alone, was ſufficient ro exaſperate them to fury. Upon 
which, without. obſerving the leaſt order or diſci- 
pline, or regarding the remonſtrances of their offi- 
cers, they went to the king with an air of inſolence 
which they had never aſſumed till then, and with ſe- 
ditious cries unanimouſly demanded to be diſcharged; 
ſaying further, that ſince he deſpiſed the ſoldiers who 

bad Faipel him all his victories, he and his father 

; Ammon might carry. on the war againſt whomſoever, 
and in what manner they pleaſed: But as for them- 
ſelves, they were fully determined not to ſerve him 
_ The king, no way ſurpriſed, and without once he- 
ſitating, jumps from his tribunal; cauſes the princi- 
pal mutineers, whom he himſelf pointed out to his 
guards, to be immediately ſeiſed, and orders thirteen 
to be puniſhed. This bold and vigorous action, which 
thunderſtruck the Macedonians, ſuppreſſed their cou- 
rage in an inſtant. Quite amazed and confounded, 
and ſcarce daring to look at one another, they ſtood 
with downcaft eyes, and were ſo diſpirited, and 
_. trembled ſo prodigiouſly, that they were unable either 
to ſpeak or even to think, Seeing them in this con- 
dition, he re-aſcended his tribunal, where, after re- 
peating to them, with a ſevere countenance, 'and a 
menacing tone of voice, the numerous favours which 
Philip his father had beſtowed upon them, and all 
the marks of kindneſs and friendſhip by Which he 
himſelf had diſtinguiſhed them, he concluded with 
theſe words: © You all defire a diſcharge; I grant it 
* you. Go now, and publiſh to the whole world, that 
: ; ; ; 3 wa you 


by 
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you have left your p ince to the mercy of oth 547 
4) 50 
c rions he had conquered, mo were 15 7 ore a ON, 
« ate to him than you,” ae ſpeaking this, he 
returned fuddenly i into bis tent; cal ſhiers BY old guy 7 

DoInts another in its place, alt com fed 0 in 
ſoldiers; ſhuts himfelf, vp for ſome d 405, of vootd 
not ſee any perſon all the e . 

Had the "Macedonians een ſebteged jo dies it 

| Jule not have ſurpriſ ed them bug 95 5 K 
as brought them, that, the K by, akaeg the 
8840 of his ;erſon to the Peifans. | hey could ſup- 
preſs 1 their grief no d ſo that nothing was heard 
bur ries, | groans, Ei, P 9 5 4 8 they 
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is Was ee them to W Was wake n 
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their 1 8 in his ſervice, mould receive, ihe: mat 
minority, the ſame pay which had been given their 
fathers, Such ſupport and honours granted to vete- 
rans, muſt” neceſſarily ennoble, in a very conſpicuotis 
mane, the military profeſſion It is fiot poſſible for 
awd ani 
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buf it may animate and conſole him by make of di. 
ſftinction, which inſpire a ſtronger ardour for war, 


ore conſtancy in the fervice, and nobler”fentimeyrs 
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Alexander appointed Craterus commander pf theſe 


ſoldiers, to whom he gave the government of Mace- 
dogia, Theſſaly, and Thrace, which Antipater had 
. z and the latter was commanded to bring the 
recruits inſtead of Craterus. The king had long ſince 
been quite tired with the complaints of his mother 
and Antipater, who could not agree. She charged 
Antipater of aſpiring at ſovęereign power, and the 
latter complained of her violent and untractable diſ- 
poſition; and had often declared in his letters, that 


mme did not behave in a manner ſuitable to her dignity. 
It was with ſome reluctance Antipater reſigned Ws - 


government. 


From Opis, Alexander arrived at Echatana in 
Media, where, after having diſpatched the moſt ur- 
gent affairs of the kingdom, he again folemnized 

games and feſtivals: There had come to him from 
| 8 5 three thouſand dancers, makers of machinery, 
and other perſons fkilled in diverſions of this kind. 


It happened very unluckily, during the celebration of 


theſe feſtivals, that Hephæſtion died of a diſeaſe 
Which he brought upon himſelf. Alexander aban- 
doning himſelf to immoderate drinking, his whole 
court followed his example, and ſometimes ſpent 


whole days and nights in theſe exceſſes. In one of 
them Hephæſtion loſt his life. He was the moſt in- 
timate friend the king had, the confident of all his 


ſecrets, and, to ſay all in a word, a fecond ſelf. Cra- 
terus only ſeemed to diſpute this honour with him. 
A few words, which one day eſcaped that prince, ſhows 
the difference he made between theſe two courtiers. 
Craterus, ſays he, loves the king, but Hephæſtion loves 
Alexander. This expreſſion ſignifies, if I miſtake not, 


Oy 


A. M. 
3680. N 
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325. 


that Hephæſtion had devoted himſelf, in a tender and Ed 


affectionate manner, to the perſon of Alexander; but 


that 
SE 
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that Craterus loved him as a kings that is, was con- 
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cerned for his reputation, and ſometimes was. leſs 
obſequious to his will, than he was zealous for his 
glory and intereſt, An excellent character, but very 
uncommon. _ | 


* 


- Hephaſtion was as much beloved by all the cour- 


tiers, as by Alexander himſelf. . Modeſt, even- tem- 


red, beneficent ; free from pride, avarice, and Jea- 
ouſy; he never abuſed his credit, nor preferred him- 


ſelf to thoſe officers, whoſe merit made them neceſ- 


ſary to his ſovereign. He was univerſally regretted ; 


but his death threw Alexander into exceſſive ſorrow, 


to which he abandoned himſelf in ſuch a manner, as 
was unworthy ſo great a king. He ſeemed to receive 
no conſolation, = in, the extraordinary funeral 
honours he paid to his friend at his arrival in Ba- 
bylon, whither he commanded Perdiccas to carry his 
corpſe. | | | 5 on 

In order to remove, by buſineſs and employment, 


the melancholy ideas which the death of his favourite 


Eren awakened in his mind, Alexander marched 

is army againſt the Caſſæi, a warlike nation inhabit- 
ing the mountains of Media, whom not one of the 
Perſian monarchs had ever been able to conquer. 


However, the king reduced them in forty days, af- 


terwards paſſed the Tigris, and marched towards 
Babylon. 1 N 


* 
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Sxer. XVIII. ArkXANDER enters Babylon, contrary 


ro the ſiniſter predictions of the Magi and other ſootb- 
ſayers. He there forms the plans of ſeveral voyages 
and conqueſts. He ſets about repairing the breaches 
made in the piers of the Tigris and Euphrates, and 


* a 


rebuilding the temple of Berus. He abandons himſelf | 


© to immoderate drinking, which brings him to his end. 
The univerſal grief ſpread over the whole empire 
upon that account, SyS1cAMBIs is not able to ſur- 

vive him. Preparations are made to convey ALEX- 


ANDER's corpſe to the temple of JUP1TER-AMMON in 15 


. 55 

(2) AF EXANDER. being arrived within a league 
and a half of Babylon, the Chaldeans who 

R to know futurity by the ſtars, deputed to 


im ſome of their old men, to acquaint him, that he 


would be in danger of his life, in caſe he entered that 
city; and were very urgent with him to go on far- 
ther. The Babyloniſh aſtrologers were held in ſuch 
great reputation, that this advice made a prodigious 
impreſſion on his mind, and filled him with ONE 
and dread. Upon this, after ſending ſeveral of the 
grandees of his court to Babylon, he himſelf went 
another way; and having marched about ten leagues, 
he ſtopped for ſome time in the place where he had 

encamped his army. The Greek philoſophers, being 
told the foundation of his fear and ſcruples, waited 
upon him; when ſetting, in the ſtrongeſt light, the 
principles of Anaxagoras, whoſe tenets they followed, 
they demonſtrated to him, in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
the vanity of aſtrology ; and made him have ſo great a 


contempt for divination in general, and for that of the 


Chaldeans in particular, that he immediately marched 
towards Babylon with his whole army. (5) He knew 
that there were arrived in that city, ambaſſadors from 
all parts of the world, who waited for his coming; the 

VVT „„ whole 
) Arrian. lib. vii. p. I il. u K Curt. lib. x. c. 4—7. 


Plut. in Alex. p. 70-77. ( . XVii. p. 577-383. Juſtin. 
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name, that the. ſeyeral nations came, with inexpreſ- 
ſible ardour, to pay homage, to Alexander, as to him 
who was to be their ſovereign. This view, which 
agreeably ſoothed the ſtrongeſt of all his .paflians, 
contributed very much to ſtifle every other reflection, 
and to make him careleſs of all advice that might be 
given him; ſo that he ſet forward with all poſſible 
diligence towards that great city, there 10 bold the 
ſtates- general, in a manner, of the world. After 


making a moſt magnificent entry, he gave audience 


of all the ambaſſadors, with the anda, and digpity 


uitable to a great monarch, and, at the ſame time, 
with the affability and politeneſs of a prince, who is 
deſirous of winning the affection of all. He loaded 
thoſe of Epidaurus with great preſents for the deity 


who preſides over their city, as well as over health, 


but reproached him at the ſame time. Aſtulapius, 


ſays he, has ſhowed me but very little indulgence, in 


not preſerving the life of a friend, who was as dear to 
me as myſelf.” In private, he diſcovered a great friend-- 
ſhip for ſuch of the deputies of Greece, as came to 
congratulate him on his viftories, and his happy re- 
turn; and he reſtored them all the ſtatues, and other 
curioſities, which Xerxes had carried out of Greece, 
that were found in Syfa, Babylon, Paſſagarda, and 
other places. We are told, that among theſe were 
the ſtatues of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, and that 
they were brought back to Athens. 

The ambaſſadors from Corinth having. offered him, 


in the name of their city, the freedom of it, he 


laughed at an offer which ſeemed altogether unworthy 


of one who had arcained ſo exalted a pitch of grandeur 


and power. However, when Alexander was told that - 
Corinth had granted this privilege to Hercules anly, he 
accepred | it with joy; and piqued himſelf upon tread- 


ing in his ſteps, and reſenifitin 12 him in all things. 
But, cries * Seneca, in what did t 


his frantick young 


man, 
* Quid illi G mile hdebat ve- erat felix temeritas Hercules 


ſauus Adoleſcens, cui pre Jrtate vihil fbi vicit. 8 Aer 


, banly lun, | 
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man, with whom ſucceſsful temerity paſſed for vir- 


tue, reſemble Hercules! ? The latter, free from — 


ſelf-intereſted" views! travelled through the "wot 
merely to ſerve the ſeveral nations he viſited, and 


purge the earth of ſuch robbets as infeſtetl it: Whereas 


Alexander, Who is juſtly" entitled the plunderer of 
nations, made his glory to conſiſt in carrying defola- 


tion into all places, and in rendering himſelf che ter- 


pour of mankind. ' bd eine n nn 


» 
* 
1 
. 


At the ſame time he” te ü. letter bien whs to 5 


have beem lead publickly in the affenibly of the 


Olympick games, whereby the ſeveral cities of Greece 


were commanded to permit all exiles to return into 


their native country, thoſe excepted: who had com- 
mitted facrilege, or any other crime deſerving death; 
and ordered Antipater to employ an armed force 
againſt ſuch cities as ſhould refuſe to obey. This ler- 
ter was read in the aſſembly. But us for the Athe- 
nians and Etolians, they did not think themſelves 
_ obliged to put orders in r which Femel 0 
interfere with their libert yr. 

Alexander, after having. diſpatched cheſs: © 
finding himſelf. now at leiſure, began to think of 
Hephæſtion's burial. This ke folemiized with 4 
magnificence, the like of hien had never been ſeen; 
As he himſelf undertdok the management of this fu- 
neral, he commanded all the nei ghbouring cities to 
contribute their utmoſt in ensleng The pomp of it! 
He likewiſe ordered all the nations of Aſta to extin- 
guiſh what the Perſians call the 5 Fre, till the cere- 
mony of the interment” ſhould be ended; which was 
conſideted as an ill omen, it being never practiſed in 
Perſia, except at the death of its monarchs. All the 
officers and courtiers, to pleaſe Alexander, cauſed 
images to be carved of that n wu bans worys 
and other precious nenn, . ain 
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At the ſame time the king, having odpcad a great 


| number of architects, and ſkilful workmen, firſt cauſed 


near ſix furlongs of the wall of Babylon to be beat 


down; and, having got together a great number of 
bricks, and levell — og the 1 deſigned for the funeral 


pile, he had a moſt ane ee en | 


erected over it. 
This edifice was divided into. thirty. parts, in each. 


'whereof was raiſed an uniform building, the roof of 
Which was covered with great planks of palm tree 


wood, The whole formed a perfect ſquare, the cir- 
cumference of which was adorned with extraordinary 
magnificence, Each fide was A furlong, or an hun- 
dred fathoms, in length. At the foot of it, and in 
the firſt row, were two hundred and forty-· four 


pros of ſhips gilded, on the * buttreſſes, or ſupport- 


ers whereof, the ſtatues, of two archers, four cubits 


bigb, with one knee on the ground, were fixed ; and 


two other ſtatues, in an upright 3 completely 


armed, bigger than the life, being five cubits in 
height. The ſpaces between the prows, were ſpread 
and adorned with Rue cloth. Over theſe prows 
was à colonade o large flambeaux, the ſhafts of 
which were fifteen — high, embelliſhed with 


crowns of gold at the part where they are held. The 


fame of thoſe. flambeaux. ending at top, terminated 


towards eagles, which, with their heads turned down- = 


ward, and extended wings, ſerved gs -capitals. Dra- 
gons fixed near, or upon the: baſe, ST, their heads 
upwards: towards the - eagles. Over this colonade 
ſtood a third, in the b of which was repreſented, 
in relievo, a party of hunting animals of every kind, 


On the fuperior order, that is the fourth, oo combat 


of the Centaurs was repreſented in gold; Finally, on 


the fifth, golden figures, repreſenting; lions and bulls, 
were placed alternately. The whole edifice termi- 


gated ich military trophies, . after the Macedonian 
and Barbarian faſhion, as fo — n of ** vie- 
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tory of the former, and defeat of the latter. On the 
entablatures and” roof were repreſented Syrens, the 
hollow bodies of which were filled (but in an imper- 
ceptible manner) with muſicians, who ſang mournful 
airs and dirges in honour of the deceaſed. This edi- 
fice was upwards of one hundred and thirty cubits 
high, that is, above an hundred and ninety-five feet. 


The beauty of the deſign of this ſtructure, the ſin- 


gularity and magnificence of the decorations, and the 
everal ornaments-of it, ſurpaſſed the moſt wonderful 
productions of fancy, and were all in an exquiſite 


taſte. Alexander had appointed to ſuperintend the 


building of this edifice, Staſierates, a great architect, 


and admirably well ſkilled in mechanicks, in all whoſe 
inventions and defigns there appeared, not only pro- 
digious magnificence and furprifing boldneſs, but ſuch 
2 greatneſs as was ſcarce conceivable. © . 
- (4) It was this artiſt, who, diſcourſing ſome time 


before with Alexander, had told him, that of all the 


mountains he knew, none would ſo well admit of be- 
ing cut into-the ſhape of a man, as mount Athos in 
Thrace : That, if he therefore pleaſed but to give 


orders, he would make this mountain the moſt durable 


of all ſtatues, and that which would lie moſt open to 
the view'of the univerſe. In its left hand it ſhould 
hold a city, conſiſting of ten thouſand inhabitants; 
and from its right ſhould pour a great river, whoſe 
waters would diſcharge themſelves in the ſea. One 
would have thought that this project would have 
pleaſed Alexander, who ſought for the great and mar- 


vellous in all things; nevertheleſs, he rejected it, and 


wiſely anſwered, that it was enough there was one prince, 
whoſe folly mount Athos would eterniſe. This was 
meant of Xerxes, who having endeavoured to cut 
through the Iſthmus of that mountain, wrote a!“ let- 
ter to it in the moſt proud and ſenſeleſs terms. Viib 

| () Plut. de fortun. Alex. ferm. i, p. 335) 

proud Athos, who lifteſt thy wiſe, I auill cut thee quite to pieces, 
head to beawen, be not ſo bold as to and throw thee into the fea. Plus 


oppoſe to my workmen ſuch WA tarch. de ira cohib. p. 555. 
and flones as they cannot cut; other- 8 5 5 


- 


t CS «- 
regara to myſelf, ſays Alexander, mount Caucaſus, the 
river * Tanais, the Caſpian ſea, all which 1 paſſed-in 
triumph, . ſhall be my monument. F 

The expence of the ſplendid monument which this 
prince erected in honour of Hephæſtion, with that of 
the funeral, amounted to upwards of twelve thouſand 
talents, that is, more than one million eight hundred 
thouſand pounds. But what man was ever ſo ridicu- 
louſly and extravagantly profuſe ! All this gold, all 
this filver, was no other than the blood of nations, 
and the ſubſtance of provinces, which were thus fa- 
crificed to a vain oſtentation. e | 
Io crown the affection which Alexander had -for 
his deceaſed friend, ſomething was ſtill wanting to 
the honours he paid him, to raiſe them above human 
nature; and this was what he propoſed, and for that 
purpoſe had ſent to the temple of Ammon a truſty 
erſon, named Philip, to enquire the will of the god. 
t doubtleſs was the echo of that of Alexander; and 
the anſwer was, that ſacrifices might be offered to 
Hepheſtion, as a demi- god. Theſe were not ſpared 
in any manner; Alexander himſelf firſt ſetting the 
example, when he made a great feaſt, to which up- 
wards of ten thouſand perſons were invited. At the 
ſame time he wrote to Cleomenes, governour of Egypt, 
commanding him to build a temple to Hephæſtion in 
Alexandria, and another in the iſle of Pharos. In 
this letter (which is ſtill extant) to excite his dili- 
gence, and haſten the work, he grants the governour, 
who was deſpiſed univerſally for his injuſtice and ra- 
pine, a general pardon for all his crimes, paſt, pre- 
4ent, and future; provided that, at his return, the 
temple and city ſhould be completed. And now 
nothing was ſeen but new altars, temples, and feſti- 
vals; no oaths were adminiſtered but in the name of 
the new deity : To queſtion his divinity was a capital 
crime. An old officer (a friend of Hephæſtion) hav- 
ing bewailed him. as dead, in paſling before his tomb, 
had like to have been put to death far it; nor would 
5 Fog 145 e YO 
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he have been pardoned, had not Alexander been af- 


ſured, that the officer wept, merely from ſome re- 


mains of tenderneſs, and not as doubting Hephe- 
ſtion's divinity, I cannot ſay, whether Alexander pre- 
vailed ſo far, as to make any one give credit to He- 

hæſtion's divinity ; but he noſe appeared, or at 
Jeaſt endeavoured to appear, firmly perſuaded of it 
and gloried, not only that he had a god for his 


father, but that he himſelf” could make gods. How 


ridiculous is all this! 

During almoſt a year which Ale nander continued 
in Babylon, he revolved a great number of projects in 
his mind; ſuch as to go round Africa by ſea; to 
make a complete diſcovery of all the nations lying 
round the Caſpian ſea, and inhabiting its coaſts; to 
conquer Arabia; to make war with Carthage, and to 


fubdue the reſt of Europe. The very thoughts of 


fitting ſtill fatigued him, and the great vivacity of his 
imagination and ambition would never ſuffer him to 
be at reſt; nay, could he have conquered the whole 
world, he would have ſought a new One, to ſariare the 
avidity of his deſires. 


The embelliſhing of Baby "up alſo employed his 


thoughts very much. Findivg it ſurpaſſed in extent, 
in conveniency, and in whatever can be wiſhed, either 
for the neceſſities or pleaſures of life, all the other 
cities of the Eaſt, he reſolved to make it the ſeat 
of his empire; and for that purpoſe, was defirous' 
of adding to it all the conveniencies and ornaments 
poſſible. „ 

This city, as well as thi county round about ie, 
had ſuffered prodigiouſly by the breaking of the bank 
or dike of the Euphrates, at the' head of the canal 
called Pallacopa, The river running out of its uſual 
channel by this breach, overflowed the whole eoun- 
try; and forcing its way perpetually, the breach grew 
at laſt ſo wide, that it would have caſt almoſt as 


much to repair the bank, as the railing of it had done 


at firſt. © So little water was left in the channel of the 


Euphrates about Babylon, that there was ſcarce depth 
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enough, for ſmall- boats, which conſequently was of 
great prejudice, to the city. | 

Alexander undertook. to remedy this, 5 7 
purpoſe he embarked upon the Euphrates, in order to 
take a view of the place. It was on this occaſion that, 
he reproached, in a ludicrous, inſulting tone of voice, 
the Magi and Chaldeans who accompanied him, for the 
vanity. of their predictions ; fince, notwithſtanding the 
ill omens they had endeavoured to terrify him with + 
(as if he had been a credulous woman) he however 
had entered Babylon, and was returned from it very 
ſafe. Attentive to nothing but the ſubje& of his 
voyage, he went and reviewed the breach, and gave 
the proper orders for repairing and reſtoring it to its 
former condition. 

This deſign of Alexander merited the greateſt ap- 
plauſe.., Such works are truely worthy great princes, 
and give immortal honour to their name, as not 
being the effect of a ridiculous vanity, but entirely 
e for the publick good. By the execution of 
this project, he would have recovered a whole pro- 
vince which lay under water; and have made the river 
more navigable, and conſequently of greater ſervice 
to the Babylonians, by turning - it all n into its 
| channel as before. 5 
Tzis work, after having been carried on the length 5 
of thirty furlongs (a league and a half) was ſtopped 
by difficulties owing to the nature of the foil; and 
the death of this prince, which happened, ſoon after, 
put an end to this project, and ſeveral others he had | 
formed. A ſupreme cauſe, unknown to. men, pre- 
vented its execution. The real obſtacle to the ſuc- 
ceſs of it, was the curſe which God had pronounced 
againſt this city; an anathema which no human 
power could divert or retard. (&) I will cut off from 
Babylon the. name and remnant, had the Lord of hoſts 
ſworn above three hundred years before: I will alſe 
make it a poſſeſion for the bittern, and pools of water : 
And I will e it with the beſom of deſtruftion 5 4 : 
| [ 


op Iſa. c. 14. ver. 22, 23. 6 Chap, 13. ver. 20. 
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in execution. N fiver was now to flow by. Babylon; 
the places round jt were to be overflowed and changed 
into uninhabitable fens; it was to be rendered inac- 
ceſſible, by the prodigious quantities of mud and dirt; 


and the city, as well as the country about it, were to 


be covered with ſtagnated waters, which would make 
all acceſs to it impraQicable. '* Thus it now. lies; 
and all things were to conſpire to reduce it to this 


«4 


completely fulfilled ; () for the Lord of hofts bath 


dejected ſtate, in order that the prophecy might be 


purpoſe, and who ſhall diſannul it? And his hand ig 


frretched out, and who ſhall turn it back ? Nothing ſhows 


more evidenzly the ſtrength and weight of. this inyin- 
cible curſe, than the efforts of ide moſt powerful 


prince that eee 14 piince, the a ofioats 
that ever was, with, regard to the carrying. on his 
projet 4 prigce, of whole enterpriſes. none hag ever 
miſcarried ;* and who faited in this' only, though it did 
not ſeem fo difficult as the reſt, 


© Another  defign which Alexander meditated, and 


had moſt. at heart, was. the repairing the temple of 
Helus. Xerxes had demoliſhed it in ls return from 
Greece, and it had lain in ruins ever ſince. Now 
Alexander was reſolved, not only to rebuild” it, but 
even to raiſe a much more magnificent temple. Ac- 
codingly, he had cauſed all the rubbiſm to be re- 


moved; and finding that the Magi, to whoſe care he 


had left this, went on but ſlowly, he made his fol 
diers work. Notwithſtanding ten thouſand, of them 
were daily employed at it, for two months ſucceſ- 
ſively, the work was not finiſhed at the death; of this 
prince, ſo prodigious were. its ruins, - () When it 


came to the turn of the Jewiſh ſoldiers, who were 
in his army, to work. as * reſt had done, they could | 


4 
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| (m) Iſa. ch. 24. ver. 27 (u) Joſephus contra Appion. lib. i, cap. 3, 


See what is ſaid on this ſubjecꝭ in the hiſtory of Cyrus, 


all never be inbabited, 1tiiber Pall it be quilt in from 

generation to generation either ſhall the ſhepherds make. 

their foll there. Heaven and earth would ſooner 

have n Alexander's delign been put 
Ne 
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not. be prevailed upon to gixe their aſſiſtance z but, 
excuſed themſelves with ſaying, that as idolatry was 


deſigned for idolatrous, wo 


for difobetience, but all 
k „ £4. =: 1 


wards eaſed Xerxes to. demoliſh his temple. "Theſe 
1 9 N + Cit at) 17 ; ; 315 4 ® 
| firſt blows which, the Lord ſtruck at Babylon, were ſo 


that of Jeruſalem, 


Ly 


thing happened (if ever ſo little extraordinary and 
She 8 unuſual 


25 


do gives bim this name in Iſaiah, 
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prodigy, and interpreted. it into an unhappy omen. 
The, palace was now filled with ſacrifices, with per- 


ſons whoſe office was to perform expiations and 


purifications, and with others who pretended to pro- 
Pheſy. It was certainly, a ſpectacle worthy. a .philo- 
lophick eye, to ſee a prince, at whoſe nod the world 
trembled, abandoned to the ſtrongeſt terrours; ſo true 
is it, ſays Plutarch, that if the contempt of the gods, 


and the incredulity which prompts us neither to fear 


or believe any thing, be a kg misfortune, the ſu- 

rſtitious man, 1 is a pop to the moſt, 
abject fears, the moſt 1 ollies, is equally. 
unhappy. It is plain that God, by a juſt judgement, 
took a pleaſure in degrading, before all ages and na- 
tions, and. in ſinking lower than the condition of 
the vulgar, the man who had affected to ſet him- 
ſelf above human nature, and equal himſelf to the 
Deity. This prince had ſought, in all his actions. 
that vain glory of conqueſts which men moſt ad- 
mire; and to which they affix, more than t0 any 


* 


thing elſe, the idea of grandeur: And God de- 


livers him up to a ridiculous ſuperſtition, which 


virtuous men of good ſenſe and underſtanding de 


ſpiſe moſt, and. than which nothing can be more weak 
or groveling. | 


39 9 
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Alexander was therefore for ever ſolemnizing new 


feſtivals, and n at new . banquets, in which 
he quaffed with his uſual intemperance. After hav- 
ing ſpent a whole night in carouſing, a ſecond was 
propoſed to him. He met accordingly, and there 
were twenty gueſts at table. He drank to the health 
of every perſon in company, and then pledged them 
ſeverally. After this, calling for Hercules's cup, 
which held ſix bottles, it was filled, when he poured 
it all down, drinking to a Macedonian of the com- 
pany, Proteas by name, and afterwards pledged him 
again, in the ſame furious bumper. He had no 


ſooner ſwallowed it, but he fell upon the floor, ** Here 
„„ Wo TE. 
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e chen,“ eries „ Seneca; (deſcribing the fatal effects 
of drunkenneſs) <« is this hero; invincible to all the 
« toils” of oy ec marches, to the dangers of 


< 'fieges and combats, to the mG6ſt violent extremes 
e of heat and cold; here he lies, conquered by his 
intemperance, and truck to the earth by the fatal 
« cup of Hercules.” -* 
In this condition be was {eiſed with 2 violent fe. 
ver, and carried half dead to his palace. The fever 
continued, though with ſome good intervals, in 
Which he gave the neceffary orders for the failing of 
the fleet, and the marching of his land- forces, bein 
perſuaded he ſhould ' ſoqn recover. But at laſt, ro 
ing himfelf. paft all hopes,” and his voice beginnin ng 
to fail, be drew his ring from his finger, and gave ir 
to Perdiccas, with orders to convey - his corpſe to the 
temple of Ammon. © 
Notwithſtanding + his great weakhefs he however 
_ ftrup Sgled with death, and raifing himſelf upon his 
che” refented his ſoldiers (to whont he could not 
refuſe by laſt reſtinjony of | friendſhip) his dying 
wo to kiſs. After this, his princi al courtiers aſk- 
ing tö whom he left the empire; be anſwered, T 
the moſt worthy , adding, that he foreſaw the deciſion 
of this would give occaſion to ſtrange” funeral games 
after his deceaſe. And Perdiccas, enquirin Fcther: 
at what time they ſhovld pay him divine honours ; 
he replied, hen you are happy. Theſe were his laſt 
words, and ſoon after he expired. He vas thirty- 
two years and eight months old, of which he had 
reigned twelve. He died in the middle of the ſpring, 
che firſt year « of the CXIVth Olympia: | x | 
N 
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prælia, tot hiemes, per quas, victa erectus, dextram omnibus, 
temporum locorumque difficultate, eam covtingere vellent, porrexit. 
tranſierat, tot flumina ex ignoto Quis autem illam oſculari non cury 
eadentia, tot maria tutum dimiſe- reret, que jam fato oppreſſa, max+ 
runt; intemperantia bibendi, & imi exercitus complexui, humani- 
itle Herculaneus ac fatalis ſcyphus tate quam ſpiritu vividiore, ſuf - 
condidit. Senec. Epift. 33. feit ?“ Vail. . v. Ga Be | 
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No one, ſays Plutarch and Arrian, ſuſpected then A. M. 
that. Alexander: had been poiſoned; and yet it is A . C. 
at this time that ſuch reports generally prevail. 328. 
But the ſtate of his body proved that he did not die 

that way: For all his chief officers diſagreeing. among 
themſelves, the corpſe, though it lay quite. neglected 
for. ſeveral days in Babylon, which ſtands in a hot 
climate, did not. ſhow the leaſt ſymptoms of putre- 
faction. The true poiſon, which brought him to his 
end was wine, which has killed many thouſands be- 
ſides Alexander. It was nevertheleſs believed after- 
wards, that this prince had been poiſoned by the 
treachery. of Antipater's ſons: That Caſſander, the 
that Iolas, his younger brother, threw the fatal 
draught into Alexander's cup, of which he was the 
bearer; and that he cunningly choſe the time of the 
great feaſt mentioned before, in order that the pro- 
digious quantity of wine he then drank, might con- 
ceal the true cauſe of his death. The ſtate of Anti- 
pater's affairs, at that time, gave ſome grounds for 
this ſuſpicion. He was perſuaded that he had been 
recalled with no other view than to ruin him, becauſe 
of his. mal- adminiſtration during his vice- royalty; 
and it was not altogether improbable, that he com- 
manded his ſons to commit a crime, which would ſave 
his own life, by taking away that of his ſovereign. 
An undoubted circumſtance is, that he could never 
waſh out this ſtain; and, that as long as he live 

the Macedonians deteſted him as a traitor who had 
poiſoned their king. Ariſtotle was alſo ſuſpected, bug 
with no great foundation. 5 SP 
Whether Alexander loſt his life by poiſon, or by 
_ exceſſive drinking, it is ſurpriſing to ſee the prediction 
of the Magi and ſoothſayers, with regard to his dy- 
2 [tis pre is poi el receives it, i | 
R 
which diflils drop drops om 4 We are told, that it was brought 
ery Tide of fall; and © fo, 18 Bahn is f 2 of the late 
vaſtly harp, that it carrodes evhat- ſort, © e * 
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ing in Babylon, ſo exactly fulfilled: It is certain and 


inzniſputabie, chat God has reſerved to himſelf only 


the knowledge of futurity; and if the ſoothſayers and 
oracles have ſometimes foretold things which really 
came to paſs, they could do it no other way than by 
their impious correſpondence with devils, who, by 
their penetration and natural ſagacity, find out ſeve- 
ral methods whereby they dive to a certain degree 
into futurity, with regard to approaching events; 
and are enabled to make predictions, which though 
they appear above the reach of human underſtand- 
ing, are yet not above that of malicious ſpirits of 
darkneſs. The knowledge * thoſe evil ſpirits have 
of all the circumſtances which precede and prepare 
an event; the part they frequently bear in it, by in- 
ſpiring ſuch of the wicked as are given up to them, 
with the thoughts and deſire of doing certain actions, 
and committing certain crimes; an inſpiration to 
which they are ſure thoſe wicked perſons will con- 
ſent : By theſe things, devils are enabled to foreſee 
and foretel certain particulars. They, indeed, often 
miſtake in their conjectures, but + God alſo ſome- 


* 


ſpirits. 


8 


to his command 


7 


s, enquire their fate of ſuch lying 
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The moment that Alexander's death was known, 


the whole palace echoed with cries and groans. The 
vanquiſhed bewailed him with as many tears as the 
victors. The grief for his death occaſioning the re- 
membrance of his many good qualities, all his faults 


were forgotten. 


The Perſians declared him to have 


been the moſt juſt, the kindeſt ſovereign that ever 
reigned over them; the Macedonians the beſt, the 


© Damones rverſis ( folent ) 
malefacta ſuadere, de quorum 


moribus certi ſunt quod ſint eis 


talia ſuadentibus 


conſenſuri. Sua- 


dent autem miris & inviſibilibus 
modis. S. Auguſt. de Divinat. 


* 


Dæmon. p. 509. 


+ Facile eſt & 


non incongruum, - 


ut omnipotens & juſtus, ad eorum 
pœnam quibus iſta predicuntur— 
occulto apparatu miniſteriorum 
ſuorum etiam fpiritibus talibus 
aliquid divinationis impertiat. S. 
Aug, de Div. Queſt, ad Simplic. 
I. ii. Rueft. 3. 2 
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moſt valiant prince in the univerſe; and all exclaimed 
againſt the gods, for having enviouſly ' bereaved man- 
kind of him, in the flower of his age, and the height 
of his fortune. The | Macedonians imagined they 


ſaw Alexander, with a firm and intrepid air, ſtill 
lead them on to battle, beſiege cities, climb walls, 


and reward ſuch as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves. 
They then reproached themſelves for having refuſed 


him divine honours; and confeſſed they had been un- 


grateful and impious, for bereaving him of a name 
he ſo juſtly merited. er oh hot bite 
Aft 

tears, they turned their whole thoughts and reflec- 
tions on themſelves, and on the ſad condition to which 
they were reduced by Alexander's death. They con- 
ſidered, that they were on the farther ſide (with 


reſpect to Macedonia) of the Euphrates, without a 


leader to head them; and ſurrounded with enemies, 
who abhorred their new yoke. As the king died 
without nominating his ſucceſſor, a dreadful futurity 
preſented itſelf to their imagination; and exhibited 
nothing but diviſions, civil wars, and a fatal neceſſity 
of ſtill ſhedding their blood, and of opening their 
former wounds, not to conquer Aſia, but only to give a 


king to it; and to raiſe to the throne perhaps ſome mean 


officer or wicked wretch. 


This great mourning was not confined merely to 
Babylon, but ſpread over all the province; and the 


neus of it ſoon reached Darius's mother. One of her 


daughters was with her, who being ſtill inconſolable 
for the death of Hephæſtion her huſband, the ſight of 
the publick calamity recalled all her private woes. Bur 
Syſigambis bewailed the ſeveral misfortunes of her 
family; and this new affliction awaked the remem- 


brance of all its former ſufferings. One would have 
thought that Darius was but juſt dead, and that this 


unfortunate, mother ſolemnized the funeral of two ſons 
at the ſame time, She wept the living no leſs than 


er paying him this homage of veneration and 


34; 


the dead: Who now, would ſhe ſay, will take care of my | 


daughters ? Where hall we find another Alexander? She 
PE oO net EG would 
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would fancy ſhe ſaw them again reduced to a ſtate of 


captivity, and that they had loſt their kingdom a 
ſecond time; but with this difference, that now Alex - 


ander was gone, they had no refuge left. At laſt, ſhe 
ſunk under her grief. This princeſs, who had borne 
with patience the death of her father, her huſband, 


of fourſcore of her brothers, who were murthered in 


one day by Ochus, and, to ſay all in one word, that 


of Darius her ſon, and the ruin of her family; 


though ſhe had, I ſay, ſubmitted patiently to all 
theſe loſſes, ſhe however had not ſtrength of mind 
ſufficient to ſupport herſelf after the death of Alex- 
ander. She would not take any ſuſtenance, and 
ſtarved herſelf to death, to avoid her ſurviving this 


laſt calamity. 


After Alexander's death, great coritentions aroſe 


among the Macedonians, about appointing him a ſuc- 


ceſſor, of which 1 ſhall give an account in its 
proper place. After ſeven days ſpent in confuſion 


and diſputes, it was agreed that Arideus, baſtard 


brother to Alexander, ſhould be declared king; and 


that in caſe Roxana, who was eight months gone 


with child, ſhould be delivered of a ſon, he ſhould 
ſhare the throne in conjunction with Arideus, and 


that Perdiccas ſhould have the care of both; for Ari- 


deus was a weak man, and wanted a guardian as much 


28 4 child. Lhe 


The Egyptians and Chuldeans having embalmed 
the king's corpſe after their manner, Arideus was ap- 
Pointed to convey it to the temple of Jupiter-Ammon. 


\(o) Two whole years were . d in preparing for 
this magnificent funeral, whi ins b 


wail the fate of her ſon, who having had the am- 


made Olympias be- 


1 


bition to rank himſelf among the gods, was ſo long 


deprived of burial, a privilege allowed to the meaneſt 


of mortals. 


- 


(o) Elian I, xiii, e. Jo. | 
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| 1 reader. would not be ſatisſied, if, after 
. - having given a detail of Alexander's actions, I 
ſhould not take notice of the judge ment we are to farm 
of them; eſpecially as authors have entirely differed 
in their opinions, with regard to the merits of this 
prince. Some have applauded him with a kind of 
extaſy, as the model of a perfect hero, which opi- 
nion ſeems to have prevailed : Others, on the con- 
trary, have repreſented him in ſuch colours, as at 
leaſt ſully, if not quite eclipſe, the ſplendour of his 
victories. | ET 4 
This diverſity of ſentiments denotes that Alex- 
ander's qualities; and it muſt be confeſſed, that good 
and evil, virtues and vices, were never more equally 
blended, than in * the prince whoſe. hiſtory we have 
written, But this is not all; for Alexander appears 
very different, according to the times or ſeaſons in 
which we conſider him, as Livy has very juſtly ob- 
ſerved, In the enquiry he makes concerning the fate 
of Alexander's arms, ſuppoſing he had turned them 
towards Italy, he + diſcovers in him a kind of double 
Alexander; the one wiſe, temperate, judicious, brave, 
intrepid, but at the ſame time prudent and circum- 
ſpect: The other immerſed in all the wantonneſs of 
an haughty proſperity z vain, proud, arrogant, fiery; 
ſoftened by delights, abandoned to intemperance and 
exceſſes; in a word, reſembling Darius rather than 
Alexander; and having made the Macedonians dege- 
nerate into all the vices of the Perſians, by the ner 
turn of mind, and the new manners he aſſumed after 


* Luxuria, induftria; comitate, vique, ut ita dicam, ingenii, quod 

zarrogantiaz malis boniſque artibus ſibi victor induerat; 2 Da- 

/ = 1 55G; ri agile Gunills turkey Alexandra 

- + Et loquimur de Alexandro in Italiam veniſſet, & exercitum 

nondum merſo ſecundis rebus, Macedetri® oblitum, / degeneran- 

nuarum nemo intolerantior fuit. temque jam in Perſarum mores 
ui ſi ex habitu novæ fortune, no- adduxiſſet, Liv. I. ix. n. 18. 
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I ſhall have an eye to this plan, in the account 1 
am now to give of Alexander's character, and ſhall 
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conſider it under two aſpects, and in a manner, two 
ras; firſt, from his youth till the battle of Iſſus, and 
the ſiege of Tyre, which followed ſoon after; and ſe- 

condly, from that victory to his death. The former 
will exhibit to us great qualities with few defects (ac- 
cording to the idea the heathens had of theſe); the 


ſecond will repreſent to us enormous vices; and, not- 


withſtanding the ſplendour of ſo many victories, very 
little true and ſolid merit, even with regard to war- 
like actions, a few battles excepted, in which he ſuf- 


rained his reputation. e 


FIRST PART: 


We are firſt to acknowledge and admire, in Alex-. 
ander, a happy diſpoſition, cultivated and improved 
by an excellent education. He had a great, noble, 
and generous foul. (Y) He delighted in beſtowing 
and doing ſervice, qualities he had acquired in his 
infant years. A young lad, whoſe buſineſs it was to 
gather up and throw the balls when he played at tennis, 
to whom he had given nothing, taught him a good 
leſſon on that ſubject. As he always threw the ball 


to the other players, the king, with an angry air, 


cried to him, And am I then to have no ball? | No, fir, 
replied the lad, you do not aſt me for it. This witty 
and ready anſwer gave great ſatisfaction to the prince, 
who fell a laughing, and afterwards was very liberal'to 
him. After this, there was no occaſion to excite 
him to acts of generoſity ; for he would be quite an- 
ory with ſuch as refuſed them at his hands. Finding 
Phocion continue inflexible on this head, he told him 


by letter, that he would no longer be his friend, in caſe be 


refuſed to accept of bis favours, 


% 


Alexander, as if he had been ſenſible of the mighty 


things to which he was born, endeavoured to ſhine 
on all occaſions, and appear more conſpicuous than 


12 
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any other perſon. No one was ever fired with ſo 
ſtrong a love for glory; and it is well known, that 


ambition, which is conſidered by Chriſtians as a great 
vice, was looked upon by the heathens as a great virtue. 
It was that which made Alexander ſupport with courage 
all the toils and fatigues neceſſary for thoſe who would 
diſtinguiſh themſelves in the exerciſes both of body 
and mind. He was accuſtomed very early to a ſober, 
hard, plain way of life, uncorrupted with luxury or 
delicacy of any kind; a way of life highly advantageous 
to young ſoldiers,  _ (on or 8 
Ido not know whether any prince in the world had 
a nobler education than Alexander. He was very 
converſant in eloquence, poetry, polite learning, the 
whole circle of arts, and the moſt abſtracted and moſt 
ſublime” ſciences. How happy was he in meeting 
with. ſo great a preceptor! None but an Ariſtotle 
was fit. for an Alexander. I am overjoyed to find the 
diſciple pay ſo illuſtrious a teſtimony in reſpect to his 
maſter, by declaring he was more indebted to him, in 
one ſenſe, than to his father. A man who thinks and 
ſpeaks in this manner, muſt be fully ſenſible of the 
great advantages of a good education. 
The effects of this were ſoon ſeen. Is it poſſible 
for us to admire too much the great ſolidity and judge- 
ment which this young prince diſcovered in his con- 
verſation with the Perſian ambaſſadors? His early 
wiſdom, whilſt, in his youth, he acted as regent du- 
ring his father's abſence, and pacified the feuds which 
had broken out in Macedonia? His courage and bra- 
very at the battle of Chæronea, in which he ſo glo- 
riouſly diſtinguiſned himſelf? e 24318 rs ths 


It is a pain to me, to ſee him wanting in reſpect to 
his father at a banquet, and employing ſevere, inſulting 
expreſſions on that occaſion. It is true, indeed, that 
the affront which Philip put upon Olympias, his 
mother, in divorcing her, tranſported him in a man- 
ner out of himſelf; but ſtill no pretence, no injuſtice 
or violence, can either juſtify or excuſe ſuch uſage to 
a father and a king. LY „„ 
„ Ya 6 He 
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) He afterwards diſcovered more moderation, 


when, on occaſion of the inſolent and ſeditious diſ- 


courſes held by his ſoldiers in an inſurrection, he ſaid, 
That nothing was more royal, than for à man to bear 
with calmneſs himſelf ill ſpoken of, at the time he is doing 

00d. It has been obſerved, that the great prince of 
r) Conde did not think any thing more worthy of ad- 


miration in this conquerour, than the noble . haughti- 


neſs with which he ſpoke to the rebellious ſoldiers, 
who refuſed to follow him: Go, ſays he, ungrateful, 


_ baſe wretches, and proclaim in your country that you have 
abandoned your king among nations who will obey him 


better than you. © Alexander (ſays that prince) aban- 
« doned by his own troops among Barbarians, who 
e were not yet completely conquered, believes him- 
<« ſelf ſo worthy of commanding over others, that 


© he did not think men could refuſe to obey him. 


„Whether he were in Europe or in Aſia, among 


« Greeks or Perſians, it was the ſame to him. He 
« fancied, that wherever he found men, he found 
« ſubjects.” Alexander's patience and moderation, 
which I took notice of at firſt, are no leſs wonderful. 


Ihe firſt years of his reign are perhaps the moſt 


glorious of his life. That at twenty years of age, he 
was able to appeaſe the inteſtine feuds which raged in 
the kingdom; that he either cruſhed or ſubjected 
foreign enemies, and thoſe of the moſt formidable kind; 
that he diſarmed Greece, moſt of the nations whereof 
had united againſt him; and that in leſs than three 
years, he ſhould have enabled himſelf to execute ſe- 
curely thoſe plans his father had ſo wiſely projected ; 
all this ſuppoſes a preſence of mind, a ſtrength of foul, 


a courage, an intrepidity, and, what is more than all, 


a conſummate prudence; qualities which form the 


character of the true hero. | 


I This character he ſupported in a wonderful manner, 
during the whole courſe of his expedition againſt Da- 
rius, till the time mentioned by us. (5s) Plutarch very 


juſtly 


() Plut. in Alex. p. 688. (7) St. Pvremond. | (s) Plut. de 


fortun. Alex, Orat, I, p. 307, 
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juſtly admires the bare plan of it, as the moſt heroick 
act that ever was. He formed it the very inſtant he 
aſcended. the throne, looking upon this deſign, in 
ſome meaſure, as a part of what he inherited from 
his father. When ſcarce twenty years old, ſurrounded 
with dangers both within and without his king- 
dom, finding 'his treaſury drained and incumbered 
with. debts, to the amount of two hundred * talents, 
which his father had contracted ; having an army 


which was greatly inferior in number to that of the 


Perſians: In this condition, Alexander already turns 
his eyes towards. Babylon and Suſa, and propoſes no 
leſs a conqueſt than that of ſo vaſt an empire. 
Was this the effect of the pride and raſhneſs of 
youth? aſks Plutarch. Certainly not, replies that au- 
thor. No man ever formed a warlike enterpriſe with 
ſo great preparations, and ſuch mighty ſuccours, by 
which I underſtand (continues Plutarch) magnanimity, 
prudence, . temperance, and courage; preparations 
and aids, with which philoſophy ſupplied him, and 
which he thoroughly ſtudied ; ſo that we may affirm, 
that he was as much indebted for his conqueſt to the 
leſſons of Ariſtotle his maſter, as to the inſtructions 
of Philip his father. 133 555 
Me may add, that according to all the maxims of 
war, Alexander's enterpriſe muſt naturally be ſuc- 
ceſsful, Such an army as his, though not a very 
great one, conſiſting of Macedonians and Greeks, 
that is, of the beſt troops at that time in the world; 
and trained up to war during a long courſe of years, 
inured to toils and dangers, formed by a happy ex- 
perience to all the exerciſes of ſieges and battles, ani- 
mated by the remembrance of their paſt victories, 
by the hopes of an immenſe booty, and more ſo, 
by their hereditary and irreconcileable hatred to the 
Perſians; ſuch an army, I ſay, headed by Alexan- 
der, was almoſt ſure of conquering an army, com- 


poſed, indeed, of infinite numbers of men, but of few 
ſoldiers. 8 


| „ The 
About thirty tbouſand poundt. N | 
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The ſwiftneſs of the execution was anſwerable to 
the wiſdom of the project. After having gained the 


_ affection of all his generals and officers by an unpa- 


ralleled liberality; and all his ſoldiers by an air of 
goodneſs, affability, and even familiarity, which, fo 
far from debaſing the majeſty of a prince, adds to the 
reſpect which is paid him ſuch a zeal and tenderneſs, as 


is proof againſt all things: After this, I ſay, the next” 


thing to be done, was, te'aftoniſh his enemies by bold 
enterpriſes, to rerrify them by examples of ſeverity ; 
and, laſtly, to win them by acts of humanity and ele- 
mency. He ſucceeded wonderfully in theſe. The 
paſſage of the Granicus, followed by a famous victo- 
ry; the two celebrated fieges of Miletus and Hali- 
carnaſſus, ſhowed Aſia a young conqueror, to whom 
no part of military knowledge was unknown; The 


razing of the laſt city to the very foundations, ſpread 


an univerſal terrour ; but the allowing all thoſe the en- 


joyment of their liberties and ancient laws, who ſub- 


mitted chearfully, made the world believe, that the 


conqueror had no other view than to make nations 


happy, and to procure them an eaſy and laſting peace. 
His impatience to bathe himſelf, when covered 
with ſweat, in the river Cydnus, might be locked 
upon as a gay, juvenile action, unworthy of his dig- 
nity; but we muſt not judge of it from the manners 


of the 102mg age. The ancients, all whoſe exertiſes 
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know that the waters of it were ſo exceſſive cold. 

The two battles of Iſſus and Arbela, with the ſiege 
of Tyre, one of the moſt famous of antiquity, en- 
tirely proved that Alexander poſſeſſed all the qualities 


which form the great ſoldier; as ſkill in making choice 


of a field of battle; ſuch a preſence of mind in the heat 
of action, as is neceſſary for the giving out proper or- 
ders; 2 courage and bravery, which the moſt evident 
dangers only animated; an impetuous activity, tem- 
pered and guided by ſuch a prudent reſervedneſs, as 


will not ſuffer the hero to be carried away by an in- 


diſcreet ardour; laſtly, ſuch a reſolution and con- 
ſtancy, as is neither diſconcerted by unforeſeen obſta- 
cles, nor diſcouraged by difficulties, though ſeemingly 
inſurmountable, and which know no other bounds or 

iſſue but victory. ; 
Hiſtorians have obſerved a great * difference be- 
tween Alexander and his father, in their manner of 
making war.. Stratagem, and even knavery, were 
the prevailing arts of Philip, who always aCted ſecretly, 
and in the dark; but his fon purſued his ſchemes 
- with more "ur. and without diſguiſe. The one 
endeavoured to deceive his enemies by cunning, the 
other to ſubdue them by force of arms. The former 
diſcovered more art, the latter had a greater ſoul. 
(1) Philip did not look upon any methods, which 
conduce to conqueſt, as ignominious; but Alexander 
could never prevail with himſelf to employ treachery, 
He, indeed, endeavoured to draw over the ableſt of 
all Darius's 'generals ; ; but then he employed honour- 
able means. When he marched near. Memnon's lands, 
he commanded his ſoldiers, upon the ſevereſt penal- 
ties, not to make the leaſt havock in them. His de- 
1 by chis conduct. 1 either to gain bim over to 
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ov Fabia l. vii. p. 41 5. 


® Vincendi ratio utrique diver- dentior ille conſilio, kde" animo 
fa. Hic aperte, ille artibus bella magnificentior Nulla apud 


tractabat. Deceptis ille gaudere Philippum turpis ratio vincendi. 
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his ſide, or to make the Perſians ſuſpect his fidelity. 


(u) Memnon alſo delighted in behaving with genero- 


ſity towards Alexander; and hearing a ſoldier ſpeak 


ill of that prince: I did not take thee into my pay, ſays 


that general, ſtriking him with his javelin, zo ſpeak 
injurioufly of that prince, but to fight againſt him. 
The circumſtance which raiſes Alexander above 


moſt conquerors, and, as it were, above himſelf, is 


the uſe he made of victory after the battle of Iſſus. 
This is the moſt beautiful incident in his life: Is the 


point of ſight in which it is his intereſt to be conſi- 
dered, and it is impoſſible for him not to appear truely 


great in that view. By the victory of Iſſus, he had 


poſſeſſed himſelf, not only of Darius's perſon, but 


alſo of his empire. Not only Syſigambis, that king's 


mother was his captive; but alſo his wife and daugh- 
ters, princeſſes whole beauty was not to be paralleled in 
all Aſia. (x) Alexander was, in the bloom of life, a 
conqueror, free, and not yet engaged. in the bands of 


marriage, as an author obſerves of the firſt Scipio 


Africanus, on a like occaſion: Nevertheleſs, his camp 
was, to thoſe princeſſes, a ſacred aſylum, or rather 
a temple, in which their chaſtity was ſecured, as un- 


der the guard of virtue itſelf, and fo highly revered, 


that Darius, in his expiring moments, hearing the 
kind treatment they had met with, could not forbear 


lifting up his dying hands towards heaven, and with 


ſucceſs to ſo wiſe and generous a conqueror, who go- 
verned his paſſions ſo abſolutely, 

In the enumeration of Alexander's good qualities, I 
mult not omit one rarely found among the great, and 


which nevertheleſs does honour to human nature, and 


makes life happy : This is, his being informed by 
a ſoul capable of a tender friendſhip; his openneſs, 


truth, perſeverance, and humility, in ſo exalted a for- 


tune, which generally conſiders itſelf only, makes its 
grandeur conſiſt in humbling all things around it, 
1 3 and 


(a) Plut. in Apoph. p. 174. | 
(K*) Et juvenis, & celebs, & victor, Pal. Max. d. iv. c. 3. 8 
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and is. better pleaſed with ſervile wretches, than with 


| free, fincere friends. | 
Alexander endeared himſelf to his officers and ſol- 
diers; treated them with the greateſt familiarity z ad- 


mitted them to his 'table, his exerciſes, and converſa- 
tions; was deeply troubled for them when involved in 
any calamity, grieved for them when ſick, rejoiced at 
their recovery, and ſhared in whatever befel them. 
We have examples of this in Hephæſtion, in Ptole- 
my, in Craterus, and many others. A prince of 
real merit, does no ways debaſe his dignity, by ſuch 
a familiarity and condeſcenſion; but, on the contrary, 
is more beloved and reſpected upon that very account. 
Every man of a tall ſtature, does not ſcruple to put him- 


ſelf upon a level with the reſt of mankind, well know- 


ing that he ſhall over-rop them all. It is the ĩntereſt of 
truely diminutive perſons only, not to vie in ſtature 
with the tall, nor to appear in a crowd. 
Alexander was dear to others, becauſe they were 
ſenſible he was beforehand with them in affection. 
This circumſtance made the ſoldiers ſtrongly deſirous 
to pleaſe him, and fired them with intrepidity ; hence 
they were always ready to execute all his orders, 
though attended with the greateſt difficulties and 
dangers : This made them ſubmit patiently to the ſe- 
vereſt hardſhips, and threw them into the deepeſt af- 
fliction, whenever they happened to give him any room 
for diſcontent. 

In this picture which has been given of Alexander, 
what was wanting to complete his glory? Milita 
virtue has been exhibited in its utmoſt ſplendour : 
Goodnels, clemency, moderation, and wiſdom, have 
crowned it, and added ſuch a luſtre, as greatly en- 
hances its value. Let us ſuppoſe, that Alexander, to 
ſecure his glory and his / victories, ſtops ſhort in his 
career; that he himſelf checks his ambition, and 
raiſes Darius to the throne, with the ſame hand that 
had diſpoſſeſſed him of it; makes Aſia Minor, inha- 
bited chiefly by Greeks, free and independent of 


Fer that he declares himſelf protector of all the 


G4 cities 
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cities and ſtates of Greece, in no other view than 


to ſecure their liberties, and Khe enjoyment of their 


reſpective laws and cuſtoms ; that he afterwards re- 


turns to Macedon, and there, contented with the 


| lawful bounds of his empire, makes all his glory and 


delight conſiſt in rendering his people happy, in 
procuring it abundance of all things, in feeing the 


laws put in execution, and making juſtice flouriſh; 


in cauſing virtue to be had in honour, and in endear- 

ing himſelf to his ſubjects: In fine, that now become, 
by the terrour of his arms, and much more ſo by the 
fame of his virtues, the admiration of the whole. 
world, he ſees himſelf, in ſome meaſure, the ar- 


biter of all nations, and exerciſes, over the minds 


of men, ſuch an empire, as is infinitely more laſtin 


and honourable than that which is founded on fear 


only: Suppoſing all this to have happened, Alexan- 
der would have been as great, as glorious, as good 
a prince as ever bleſſed mankind. ; BORE? 


Io the forming ſo great a character, a greatneſs of 


foul, and a moſt refined taſte for true glory, are re- 
quired, ſuch as is ſeldom met with in hiſtory. Men 
generally do not * conſider, that the glory which at- 
tends the moſt ſhining conqueſts, is greatly inferior to 
the reputation of a prince, who has deſpiſed and 
trampled upon ambition, and known how to give 
bounds to univerſal power. But Alexander was far 
from poſſeſſing theſe happy qualities. His uninter- 


rupted felicity, that never experienced adverſe for- 


tune, intoxicated and changed him to ſuch a degree, 
that he no longer appeared the ſame man; and I 


do not remember that ever the poiſon of proſperity 


had a more ſudden or more forcible effect than upon 


him. | 


$0.00 D PART 
From the fiege of Tyre, which was ſoon after the 


battle of Iffus, in which Alexander diſplayed all the 


ſempiterna fit gloria Arcus, 


* 


| courage 
Seis ubi vera principis, ubi contri, contemptor ambitionis, & 
infinite potentiæ domitor ac fre- 


& ſtatuas, aras etiam templaque nator- animus ipſa vetuſtate flo« 


-demolitur & obſcurat oblivio; reſcit. Plin. in Pan. Trajan. 
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courage and abilities of a great warrior, we fee the 
virtues and noble qualities of this prince degenerate 
on a ſudden, and make way for the race: vices and 
moſt brutal paſſions. If we ſometimes, through the 
'exceſſes to which he abandons himſelf, perceive ſome 
bright rays of humanity, . gentleneſs, and moderation, 


ug. 


theſe are the effects of a. happy. diſpoſition, which, 


not being quite extinguiſhed by vice, is however go- 
verned by it. VVV 

Was ever enterpriſe more wild and extravagant, 
than that of croſſing the ſandy deſarts of Libya; of 
expoſing his army to the danger of periſhing with 


thirſt and fatigue; of interrupting the courſe of his | 
victories, and giving his enemy time to raiſe a new 
army, merely for the ſake of marching ſo far, in order 


to get himſelf named the. ſon of Jupiter Ammon; 


and purchaſe, at. ſo dear a rate, a title which could 


only render him contemptible ? | | 

(y) How mean was it in Alexander, to omit al- 
ways in his letters, after Darius's defeat, the Greek 
word, which ſigniſies health e, except in thoſe he wrote 
to Phocion and Antipater! As it this title, becauſe 
employed by other men, could have degraded 2 
king, who is obliged by his office to procure, at leaſt 
to with, all his ſubjects the enjoyment of the felicity 
W by that word. . 1 

Of all vices, none is fo groveling, none ſo unwor- 
thy, not only of a prince, but of a man of honour, 


as drunkenneſs; its bare name is intolerable, and 


ſtrikes us with horrour. How infamous a pleaſure is 


it, to ſpend whole days and nights in carouſing, to 


continue theſe exceſſes for weeks together; to pride 
one's ſelf in exceeding other men in intemperance. 
and to endanger one's life in no other view than to 
gain ſuch a victory! Not to mention the infamous 
enormities that attend theſe debauches, how greatly 
| ſhocking is it to hear the frantick diſcourſes of a ſon, 


who, being intoxicated with the fumes of wine, in- 


duſtriouſiy ftrives to defame his father, to ſully his 


| 127 Plut. in Phoc. p. 749. ® Kalziive 
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Dez and, loſt to all ſhame, prefer himſelf to him? 


runkenneſs is only the occaſion, not the cauſe, of 


ttheſe exceſſes. It betrays the ſentiments of the heart, 


but does not place them there. Alexander, puffed 
up by his victories, greedy and inſatiable of praiſe, 


intoxicated with the mighty idea he entertained of his 


own merit, jealous of, and deſpiſing all mankind, has 


the power in his ſober moments to conceal his ſen- 
timents; but no ſooner is he intoxicated, . than he 


ſhows himſelf to be what he really is. | 
What ſhall we ſay of his barbarouſly murthering an 


old friend; who, though indiſcreet and raſh, was 
yet his friend? Of the death of the moſt honeſt man 


in his court, whoſe only crime was his refuſing to 
pay him divine homage ? Of the execution of two of 


his principal officers, who were condemned, though 


nothing could be proved againſt them, and on the 


lighteſt ſuſpicions ? | | | 
I paſs over a great many other vices, which Alex- 


ander, according to moſt hiſtorians, gave into, and 


which are not to be juſtified: To ſpeak of him, 


therefore, only as a warrior and a conqueror; quali- 
ries in which he is generally conſidered, and which 
bave gained him the eſteem of all ages and nations ; 
all we now have to do, 1s, to examine whether this 


eſteem be ſo well grounded as is generally ſuppoſed. 


I have already obſerved, that, to the battle of Iſſus 
and the ſiege of Tyre incluſively, it cannot be denied 


but that Alexander was a great warrior and an 


illuſtrious general. But yet I doubt very much, whe- 


ther, during theſe firſt years of his, exploits, he ought 


to be conſidered in a more conſpicuous light than 
his father; whoſe actions, though not ſo dazzling, 


are however as much applauded by good judges, and 


thoſe of the military profeſſion. Philip, at his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, found all things unſettled, He 
himſelf was obliged to lay the foundations of his own 
fortune, and was not ſupported by the leaſt foreign 


aſſiſtance. He raiſed himſelf to the power and gran- 
deur to which he afterwards attained. He was ob- 


liged 
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liged to train up, not only his ſoldiers, but his offi- 


cers; to inſtruct them in all the military exerciſes ; 

ro inure them to the fatigues of war; and to his care 
and abilities Macedonia owed the riſe of the cele- 
brated Phalanx, that is, of the beſt troops the world 


had then ever ſeen, and to which Alexander owed all 


his conqueſts, How many obſtacles ſtood in Philip's 


way, before he could poſſeſs himſelf of the power 


which Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, had ſucceſſively 
_ exerciſed over Greece! The Greeks, who were the 
braveſt and moſt ſagacious people in the univerſe, 
would not acknowledge him for their chief, till he ac- 
quired that title by wading through ſeas of blood, 


and by gaining numberleſs conqueſts over them. 


Thus we fee, that the way was prepared for Alex- 
ander's executing his great deſign; the plan whereof, 
and the moſt excellent inſtructions relative to it, had 
been laid down to him by his father. Now, will it 
not appear a much eaſier taſk, to ſubdue Aſia with 
Grecian armies, than to ſubject the Greeks who had 
ſo often triumphed over Aſia ? e Ops Dp 
But, without carrying further the parallel of Alex- 
ander with Philip, which all, who do not conſider 
heroes according to the ' number of provinces they 


have conquered, but by the intrinſick value of their 
actions, muſt give in favour of the latter: What 


Judgement are we to form of Alexander, after his tri- 
.umph over Darius; and is it poſſible to propoſe him, 
during the latter part of his life, as a model worthy 


the imitation of thoſe who aſpire to the character of 


great ſoldiers and illuſtrious conquerors ? 


In this enquiry, I ſhall begin with that which is 


unanimouſly agreed, by all the writers on this ſubje&, 
to be the foundation of the ſolid glory of a hero; 
I mean, the juſtice of the war in which he engages, 
without which he is not a conqueror and a hero, bur 


an uſurper and a robber. Alexander, in making 


Aſia the ſeat of war, and turning his arms againſt 
Darius, had a plauſible pretence for it; e the 
Perſians had been in all ages, and were at that time 

| | | _ profeſſed 
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profeſſed enemies to the Greeks, over whom he had 
been appointed generaliſſimo, and whoſe injuries he 
therefore might think himſelf juſtly entitled to re- 
venge. But then, what right had Alexander over the 
great number of nations, who did not know even the 
name of Greece, and had never done him the leaſt 
injury? The Scythian ambaſſador ſpoke very judi- 


ciouſly, when he addreſſed him in theſe words: What 
Bade we ta do with thee? We never once ſet aur feet in 


thy country. Are not thoſe who live in woods allowed to 
be ignorant of thee, and the place from whence thou 


comeſt? Thou boaſteſt, that the only deſign of thy march- 


ter, in which there is nothing to be rejected. 


ing is to extirpate robbers : Thou thyſelf art the greateſt 
robber in the: world, This is Alexander's exact charac- 


A pirate ſpoke to him to the ſame effect, and in 
ſtronger terms. Alexander aſked * him, what right 
he had to infeſt the ſeas ? The ſame that thou baſt, 
replied the pirate with a generous liberty, 1 infeſt 
the univerſe : But becauſe I do this in a ſmall ſhip, 1 
am called a robber; and becauſe thou atteſt the ſame part 


with a great fleet, thou art entitled congueror. This 


was a witty and juſt anſwer, ſays (z) St. Auſtin, who 
has preſerved this ſmall fragment of Cicero. 
If therefore it ought to be laid down as a maxim, 


and no reaſonable man can doubt of its being ſo, 


that every war, undertaken merely from the view of 
ambition, is unjuſt ; and that the prince, who be- 
gins it, is guilty of all the ſad conſequences, and 


all the blood ſhed on that occaſion; what idea ought. 


we to form of Alexander's laſt conqueſts? Was ever 


ambition more extravagant, or rather more furious, 


than that of this prince? Come + from a little 
Eleganter & veraciter Alex- navigio facio, latro vocor : quia 

andro illi Magno comprehenſus tu magna claſſe, imperator. Re- 

pirata reſpondit. Nam cum idem fert Nonius Mare. vx Cicer. 3u de 

rex hominem interrogäaſſet, quid 1x. 

ei videretur ut mare haberet infeſ- + Agebat infelicem Alexan- 

tum; ille, libera contumacia ; drum furor aliena devaſtandi, & 


Qudd tibi, ,inquit, ut orbem ter- ad ignota mitte bat qam in 


rarum. Sed quia id ego exiguo unum regnum multa regna con- 


jecit 8 
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ſpot of ground; and forgetting the narrow limits of 
his patefnal domains, after he has far extended his 
conqueſts ; has ſubdued, not only the Perfians, but 
alſo the Bactrians and Indians; has added kingdom to 
kingdom : Aftet all this, I fay, he ſtill finds himſelf 
pent up; and determined to force, if poſſible, the 
batriers of nature, he endeavours to diſcover a new- 
world, and does not fcruple to facrifice millions of 
men to lis ambition or curioſity. It is related that 
Alexander, upon Anaxarchus the philoſopher's telling 
him that there were an infinite number of worlds, 
wept to think that it would be impoſſible for him to 
conquer them all, ſince he had not yet conquered one. 
Is it wrong in 4 Seneca, to compare theſe pretended 
heroes, WBO have gained renown no otherwiſe than by 
the ruin of nations, to a conflagration and a flood, 
which lay waſte and deſtroy all things; or to wild 
beaſts who live merely by blood and ſlaughter? . 

Alexander, I paſſionately fond of glory, of which 
he neither knew the nature or juſt bounds, ee 


7 Exitio gentium clari, non 
m minores fuere peſtes mortalium, 
etiam à Dario liberæ nationes quàm inundatio-quàm conflagratio. 
jugum accipiunt. © Hic tamen, Jenec. Nat. Yufh. lib. iii. in Prefat. 
ultra Oceanum Solemque, indig- 1 Homo gloria deditus, eujus 


jeret : (or congreſſit) jam Grael 
Perſeque eundem timent: jam 


natur ah Hercules Liberique veſ- 
tiglis victoriam fle tere: 'ipſi na- 


ture vim parat -&, ut ita dicam, 


mundi clauſtra perrumpit. Tanta 
eſt ccœcitas mentium, t 
initiorum ſuorum oblivio. Ile 
modo ignobilis anguli non ſine 
controverſia Dominus, detecto 
ſine terrarum, per ſuum 'reditu- 
rus. orbem, tri is : eſt, | Senec, 
Ep1ift. 4. &' 11 * | * 
| * Alexandro 1 inſatiabile 
laudis, qui Andxarcho—innume- 
rabiles Mundos eſſe referenti 
Heu me, inquit, miſerum, quo 
ne uno quidem adhue potitus ſum ! 


» 


Anguſta homini poſſeſſio gloriz 


fuit, que Deorum omnium do- 


cap. The 


& tanta 


nec naturam nec modum noverat, 


Herculis veſtigia ſequens, ac ne 
ibi quidem refiſtens/ ubi illa defe- 
cerant. Quid illi (Herculi) 


firi- 
adoleſcens, 


le habebat veſanus 


cui pto virtute erat feelix- temeri- 
tas? Hercules nihil fibi vicit z or- 


bem terrarum tranſivit, non con- 
cupiſcendo, ſed vindicando. Quid 
vincefet malorum hoftis, bono- 


rum vindex, terrarum mariſque 


pacator? At hic à pueritia latro, 
gentiumque vaſtator, tam hoſti- 
um pernicies quam amicorum, 
qui ſummum bonum duceret ter- 
rorĩ eſſe cunctis mortalibus; obli- 


tus, non ferociſſima tantum ſed 


ignaviſſima quoque animalia ti- 
eri ob virus malum. Senec. de 
. I, i. c. 13. | 
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himſelf upon treading in the ſteps of Hercules, and 
even in carrying his victorious arms farther than him. 
What reſemblance was there, ſays the ſame Seneca, 
between that wiſe conqueror, and this frantick youth, 
who miſtook his ſucceſsful raſnneſs for merit and vir- 
tue? Hercules, in his expeditions, made no conqueſts 
for himſelf, He over- ran the univerſe as the ſubduer 
of monſters, the enemy of the wicked, the avenger 

of the good, and the reſtorer of peace by land and 
ſea. Alexander, on the contrary, an unjuſt robber 
from his youth, a cruel ravager of provinces, an in- 
famous murtherer of his friends, makes his happineſs 
and glory conſiſt in rendering, himſelf formidable to 
all mortals, forgetting that not only the fierceſt ani- 
mals, but even the vileſt, make themſelves feared by 
their poiſons. | ID „„ 

But, leaving this firſt conſideration, which repre- 
{ents conquerors to us as ſo many ſcourges ſent by the 
wrath of heaven into the world to puniſh the ſins of 
it, let us proceed to examine the laſt conqueſts,. ab- 
ſtractedly in themſelves, of Alexander, in order to 
ſce what judgement we are to form of them. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that the actions of this prince 
diffuſe a ſplendour that dazzles and aſtoniſhes the ima- 
gination, which is ever fond of the great and marvel- 
lous. His enthuſiaſtick courage raiſes and tranſports 
all who read his hiſtory, as it tranſported himſelf. 
But ought we to give the name of bravery and valour 
to a boldneſs that is equally blind, raſh, and impetu- 

ous; a boldneſs void of all rule, that will never liſten 
td the voice of reaſon, and has no other guide than a 
ſenſeleſs ardour for falſe glory, and a wild deſire of 
| ns itſelf, be the methods ever ſo unlaw- 
ful? This character ſuits only a military robber, who 
has no attendants; whoſe life is only expoſed; and 
who, for that reaſon, may be employed in ſome deſ- 
perate action: But is far otherwiſe with regard to a 
king, for he owes his life to all his army and his whole 
kingdom. If we accept ſome very rare occaſions, 
on which a prince is obliged to venture his PR, 
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and ſhare the danger with his troops in order to pre- 
ſerve them; he ought to call to mind, that there is a 

reat difference between a general and a private ſol- 
des True valour is not deſirous of diſplaying it- 
ſelf, is no ways anxious about its on reputation, but 
is ſolely intent in preſerving the army. It ſteers 
equally between 1 oh rful wiſdom, that foreſees and 
4 all difficulties, and a brutal ardour, which in- 
duſtriouſly purſues and confronts dangers of every 
kind. In a word, to form an accompliſhed general, 
prudence muſt ſoften and direct the too fiery temper 
of valour; as this latter muſt animate ant warm the | 
coldneſs and ſlowneſs of prudence. 

Do any of theſe characteriſticks ſuit Alexander? 
When we peruſe hiſtory, and follow him to ſieges 
and battles, we are perpetually alarmed for his ſ 
ty, and that of his army; and conclude every mo- 
ment that they are upon the point of being deſtroyed. 
Here we fee a rapid flood, which is going to draw in, 
and ſwallow up this conqueror: There we behold a 

craggy rock, upon which he climbs, and perceives | 
round him ſoldiers, either transfixed by the enemy's 
darts, or thrown headlong by huge ſtones into pre- 
cipices. © We tremble, when we perceive in a battle 
the ax juſt ready to cleave his head; and much more, 
when we behold him alone in a fortreſs, whither his 
raſhneſs had drawn him, expoſed to all the javelins of 
the enemy. Alexander was ever perſuaded, that mi- 
racles would be wrought in his favour, than which 
nothing could be more unreaſonable, as Plutarch ob- 
ſerves; for miracles do not always happen; and the 

gods at laſt are weary of guiding and preſerving raſh 
mortals, who abuſe the aſſiſtance they afford them. 

(a) Plutarch, in a * treatiſe where he makes the 
eulogium of Alexander, and exhibits him as an accom- 
pliſhed hero, gives a long detail of the ſeveral wounds 
he received in eren PRE, of his "oF z and e 
> RES t 

(a) Vit.” 1 fortun, Alex. Orat. II. p. 347. 


2 his Jello if written by mance, and bas very. . much the gir 
Plutarch, Jon a juvenile perfor- of declamation. 
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that the only deſign of fortune, in thus pierciog him 
_ with wounds, was to make his courage more conſpi- 
cuous. A renowned warrior, whoſe eulogium Plutarch 
has drawn in another part of his writings, did not 
Judge in this manner. (5) Some perſons 8 
him for a wound he had received in battle, the general 
himſelf declared, that it was a fault - which eould — 
excuſed only in a young man, and juſtly. deſerved 
cenſure. It has been ebſerved in Hannibal's praiſe, 
and I myſelf have taken notice of it elſe-where, that he 
was never wounded * in all his battles. + cannot lay, 
Whether Cæſar ever was. | 5 
The laſt obſervation, which relate in. nar} to all 
Alexander's expeditions, in Aſia, muſt neceſſarily 
leſſen very much the merit of his 3 and the 
ſplendour of his reputation; and this is the genius and 
character of the nations againſt whom he fought. 
Livy, in a digreſſion, where he enquires what would 
have been the fate of Alexander's arms, in caſe he 
had turned them towards Italy; and where he ſhows 
that Rome would certainly have checked his con- 
queſts, inſiſts ſtrongly on the reflection in queſtion. 
He oppoſes to this prince, in the article of courage, 
a great number of illuſtrious Romans, who would 
have reſiſted him on all. occaſions z and in the article 
of prudence, that auguſt ſenate, which Cyneas, to 
give a more noble idea of to Pyrrhus his ſovereign, 
ſaid, was compoſed of ſo many kings. Had he 
9 + marched- (ſays Livy), againſt . the Romans, he 
« would ſoon have found, that he was no longer 
e combating againſt a Darius, who, encumbered with 
1 * and eee OH" vain , equipage of his 
: lg Of Eratideut, 
29 Tindthens; Thur. in | Pelop. p- 278. Ha A | 


- * Mention is | made but of one incruentus devicit. ' Longs alivs 

Angle ound. Italia, quam Indiz, per quam temu- 
+ Non jang cum Dario rem eſſe lento agmine commeſſabundus 

| dixiſſet, quem mulierum ac ſpado- inceffit, viſus illi habitus eſſet, 
num agmen trahentem, inter pur- ſaltus Apuliz ac montes Lucanos 

puram atque aurum, oneratum cernenti, & veſtigia recentia do-— 
fortunz ſuæ apparatibus, prædam meſticæ cladis, ubi avunculus ejus 

verius quam hoſtem, nibil. aliud nuper, Epiri Rex, Alexander ab- 
quam bene — vana nee, nn erat. Live I. ix. u. 13 
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« deur, and dragging after him a multitude of wo- 
4 men and eunuchs, came as a prey rather than as an 
<« enemy; and whom Alexander conquered without 
„ ſhedding much blood, and without wanting any 
« other merit, than that of daring to deſpiſe what 
a was really contemptible. He would have found * 
<« Italy very different from India, through which he 
« marched in a riotous manner, his army quite ſtu- 
“ pified with wine; ere when he ſhould have 
„ ſeen the foreſts of Apulia, the mountains of Lu- 
% cania, and the ſtill recent footſteps of the defeat of 
« Alexander his uncle, king of Epirus, who there 
e Joſt his life.“ The hiſtorian adds, that he ſpeaks 
of Alexander, not yet depraved and corrupted -by 
proſperity, whoſe ſubtle poiſon worked as ſtrongly 
upon him, as upon any man that ever lived; and he 
concludes, that being thus transformed, he would 
have appeared very different in Italy from what he had 
| ſeemed hitherto. F a EI aa te | Eat 
\ Theſe reflexions of Livy ſhow, that Alexander 
partly owed his victories to the weakneſs of his ene- 
mies; and that, had he met with nations as coura- 
geous, and as well inured to all the hardſhips of war 
as the Romans, and commanded by as able, experi- 
enced generals as thoſe of Rome; that then his vic- 
tories would not have been either ſo rapid, or ſo un- 
interrupted. Nevertheleſs, with ſome, from hence 
we are to judge of the merirs of a conqueror. Han- 
nibal and Scipio are conſidered as two of the greateſt 
generals that ever lived, and for this reaſon: Both of 
them not only underſtood perfectly the military ſcience, 
hut their experience, their abilities, their reſolution, 
and courage, were put to the tryal, and ſet in the 
ſtrongeſt light. Now, ſhould we give to either of 
them an unequal antagoniſt, one whoſe reputation is 
not anſ{werable to theirs, we ſhall no longer have the 
ſame idea of them; and their victories, though ſup- 
poſed alike, appear no longer with the ſame luſtre, 
nor deſerve the lame applauſe, mem. 


Vol. V. e Mankind | 


nne Kc 3 
 Manking. are but 100 apt to be dazzled by ſhining... 


actions aud a. pompous exterior, and blindly. aban-. 


don themſelves to, prejudices of every kind. It can- 
not be denied but. that Alexander poſſeſſed 9 great 
qualities; but if we throw into the other ſcale his. 
errours and vices, the preſumptuous “ idea he enter- 
tained of his merit, the high contempt he had for 
other men, nat excepting, his own father; his ardent 
thirſt of praiſe and flattery; his ridiculous notion of 
fancying himſelf the ſan of Jupiter; of aſcribing di- 
vinity to himſelf; of requiring a free, victorious 
people to pay him a ſervile homage, and proſtrate 
themſelves ignominiouſly before him; his abandoning 
himſelf ſo. ſhamefully to wine; his violent anger, 
which riſes to brutal ferocity; the unjuſt and barba- 
rous execution of his braveſt and moſt faithful offi- 
cers, and the murther of his moſt worthy friends in 
the midſt of feaſts and carouſals: Can any one, ſays 
| Livy, believe, that all theſe imperfections do not 
| | greatly ſully the reputation of a conqueror? But Alex- 
> ander's frantick ambition, which knows neither law. 
| nor limits; the raſh intrepidity with which he braves 
| daangers, without the leaſt reaſon or. neceſſity; the 
weakneſs and ignorance of the nations (totally un- 
| __ {killed in war) againſt whom he fought; Do not theſe 
| ee enervate the reaſons for which he is thought to have 
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= merited the ſurname of Great, and the title of Hero? 
| ' This however I leave to the prudence and equity of my 
reader. „„ | 


As to myſelf, I am ſurpriſed to find that all ora- 
tors who applaud a prince, never fail to compare him 
to. Alexander. They fancy that when he is once 
equalled to this king, it is impoſlible for panegyrick 
to ſoar higher: They cannot image to themſelves 
any thing more auguſt; and think they have omitted 

| © 
® Referre in tanto Rege piget tatem ementiende ftirpis, Quid 
rbam mutationem veltis, & fi vini amor in dies fieret acrior; 
deſideratas humi jacentium adu- quid fi trux ac præfervida ira: 
lationes, etiam victis Macedoni- (nec quicquam dubium inter ſcrip- 
bus graves, nedum victoribus; & tores refero) nullane hæc damna 
fœda ſupplicia, & inter vinum & imperatoriis virtutibus ducunus! 
egulas cædes amicorum, & vani- Liv. I. ix. n. 12. STS 
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the ſtroke which finiſnes the glory of a hero, ſhould 
they not exalt him by this compariſon. In my opi- 


CS 


nion this denotes a falfe taſte; a wrong turn of think- 


ing; and, if 1 might be allowed to fay it, a want of 
judgement, which muſt naturally ſhock a reaſonable 
mind. For, as Alexander was inveſted with ſupreme 
power, he ought to have fulfilled the ſeveral duties 
of the ſovereignty. We do not find that he poſſeſſed 

the firſt, the moſt eſſential, and moſt excellent vircues 
of a great prince, which are to be the father, the 
guardian, and ſhepherd of his people ; to govern them 
by good laws; to make their trade, both by ſea and 
land, flouriſh; to encourage and protect arts and 
ſciences; to eſtabliſh peace and plenty, and'nor ſuffer 
his ſubjects to be in any manner aggrieved or in- 


jured; to maintain an agreeable harmony between all 


orders of the ſtate, and make them conſpire, in due 
proportion, to the publick welfare; to employ himſelf 
in doing juſtice to all his ſubjects, to hear their dif- 


putes, and reconcile them; to conſider himſelf as the 


father of his people, conſequently as obliged to pro- 


vide for all their neceſſities, and to procure them the 


ſeveral enjoyments of life. Now Alexander, who 
almoſt a moment after he aſcended the throne left 
Macedonia, and never returned back into it, did not 
endeavour at any of theſe things, which however are 
the chief and moſt ſubſtantial duties of a great prince. 

He ſeems poſſeſſed of ſuch qualities only as are of 


the ſecond rank, I mean thoſe of war, .and theſe are all 


extravagant ; are carried to the raſheſt and moſt odious 
exceſs, and to the extremes of folly and fury; 
whilſt his kingdom is left a prey to the rapine and 
exactions of Antipater; and all the conquered pro- 
vinces abandoned to the inſatiable avarice of the go- 
vernours, who carried their oppreſſion ſo far, that Alex- 
ander was forced to put them to death. Nor do his 
ſoldiers appear in a more advantageous light: For 
theſe, after having plundered the wealth of the Eaſt, 


and after the prince had given them the higheſt 


marks of his bene ficence, grew ſo licentious, fo de- 
e 5 bauched 


bauched and abandoned to vices of every kind, that 


he was forced to pay their debts, amounting to fif- 


teen hundred thouſand pounds. What ſtrange men 


were theſe! how depraved their ſchool! how perni- 


cious the fruit of their victories! Is it doing honour 


do a prince; is it adorning his panegyrick, to compare 


him with ſuch a model ? 


The Romans, indeed, ſeem to have held Alexander's 
memory in great veneration ; but I very much queſ- 


tion whether, in the virtuous ages of the .common- 
wealth, he would have been conſidered as ſo great a 


man. Cæſar (c) ſeeing. his ſtatue in a temple in 


Spain, during his government of it, after his prætor- 


ſhip, could not forbear groaning and ſighing, when 


he compared the few glorious actions achieved by 


him, to the mighty exploits of this conqueror. It 
Was faid that Pompey, in one of his triumphs, ap- 


peared dreſſed in that king's ſurtout. Auguſtus par- 


doned the Alexandrians, for the ſake of their founder. 


Caligula, in a ceremony in which he aſſumed the 
character of a mighty conqueror, wore Alexander's 

coat of mail. But no one carried his veneration for 
this monarch ſo far as Caracalla. He uſed the ſame 


Kkind of arms and goblets as that prince: He had a 


Macedonian phalanx in his army: He perſecuted the 
Peripateticks, and would have burnt all the books of 
Ariſtotle their founder, becauſe he was ſuſpected to 


have conſpired with thoſe who poiſoned: Alexander. 


[ believe that I may juſtly aſſert, that if an impar- 


tial perſon of good ſenſe reads Plutarch's lives of il 


luſtrious men with attention, they will leave ſuch a 


tacit and ſtrong impreſſion in his mind, as will make 


him conſider Alexander one of the leaſt valuable 
among them. But how ſtrong would the contraſt be 


found, had we the lives of Epaminondas, of Hanni- 


bal, and Scipio, the loſs of which can never be too 
much regretted ! How little would Alexander appear, 
ſet off with all his titles, and ſurrounded by all his 

5 1 - conqueſts, 


(e) Dion. I. xxxvii. p. 53. App. de Bell. Mithrid. p- 253. Dion · 
I. Ii. P · 454 · Id. * lix. p. 653. Id. J. lxxvu. P · 373. 
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conqueſts, even if conſidered in a military light, 


when compared to thoſe heroes who were truely great, 


and worthy their exalted reputation! a 

Sect. XX. Reflexions on the Perſians, Greeks, and 
Macedonians, by Monſieur Bossver, Biſhop of Meaux. 
18. reader will not be diſpleaſed with my in- 
ſerting here part of the admirable * reflexions 
of the Biſhop of Meaux, on the character and govern- 
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ment of the Perſians, Greeks, and Macedonians, whole 


hiſtory we have heard. 


L 


lived under a monarchical form of government, having 
ſtudied the arts of civil polity, imagined they were 


ſeveral of whom had at firſt | 


able to govern themſelves, and moſt of their cities 


formed themſelves into commonwealths. Bur the 


wiſe legiſlators, who aroſe_ in every-country, as a 


Thales, a Pythagoras, a Pittacus, a Lycurgus, a So- ; 


lon, and many others mentioned in hiſtory, preg 
liberty from degenerating into licentiouſnels. Laws 
drawn up with great ſimplicity, and few in number, 


awed poop held them in their duty, and made 
P 


them all conſpire to the general good of the country. 
The idea of liberty which ſuch a conduct inſpired, 


was wonderful. For the liberty which the Greeks 


figured to themſelves, was ſubject to the law, that is, 
to reaſon itſelf, acknowledged as ſuch by the whole 
nation. They would not let men riſe to power among 
them. Magiſtrates, Who were feared during their 
office, became afterwards private men, and had no 


authority but what their experience gave them. The 


law was conſidered as their ſovereign; it was ſhe ap- 
pointed magiſtrates, preſcribed the limits of their 


power, and puniſhed their- mal-adminiſtration. The 


advantage of this government was, the citizens bore 
ſo much the greater love to their country, as all 
ſhared in the government of it; and as every individual 
was capable of attaining its H dignities. 


3 e 


 * Diſcourſe on unjverſul hiftory. Part iii. Chap. 4. 
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T .ͤ- he advantage which accryed to Greece from 7255 
loſophy, with regard to the preſervation of its form 
of government, is incredible. The greater freedom 
theſe nations enjoyed, the greater neceſſity there was 
to ſettle the laws relating to manners and thofe of ſo- 
ciety, agreeable to reaſon and good ſenſe. From 
Pythagoras, Thales, Anaxagoras, Socrates, Archytas, 
Plato, Xenophon, Ariſtotle, and a multitude. more, 
the Greeks received their noble precepfte. 
But why ſhould we mention philoſophers only? 
The writings of even the poets, which were in every 
body's hands, diverted them very much, but inſtructed 
them ſtill more. The moſt renowned of conquerors 
conſidered Homer as a maſter, who taught him to 
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overn wiſely. This great poet inſtructed people, no 
fes happily, in obedience, and the duties of a good 
* When the Greeks, thus educated, ſaw the delicacy 
of the Aſtaticks ; their dreſs and beauty, . emulating | 
that of women, they held them in the utmoſt contempt. 
But their form of government, that had no other rule 
than their prince's will, which took place of all laws, 
not excepting the moſt ſacred, inſpired them with 
horrour; ae Barbarians were the moſt hateful ob- 
IR: Yyůwy . 
(4) The Greeks had imbibed this hatred in the 
moſt early times, and it was become almoſt natural to 
them. A circumſtance which made theſe nations de- 
light ſo much in Homer's poems, was his. celebrating 
the advantages and victories of Greece over Alia. 
On the ſide of Aſia was Venus, that is to ſay, the 
leaſures, the idle loves, and effeminacy: On that of 
Sreece was Juno, or in other words, gravity with 
conjugal affection, Mercury with eloquence, and Ju- 
piter with wiſe 27 With the Aſiaticks was Mars, 
an impetuous and og deity, that is to fay, war 
Carried on with fury: With the Greeks Pallas, or, in 
other words, the ſcience. of war and. valour, con- 
„ 
2 "TY , ha 


(d) Ihocrates in Papegyry 
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had ever imagined, that underſtanding and true bra- 
very were natural as well as pecuhar to them. They 
could not bear the thoughts of Afia's deſign to con- 
quer them; and in bowing: to this yoke, they would 
have thought they had ſubjected virtue to pleafure, 
the mind to the body, and true courage to force with- 
out reaſon, which conſiſted merely in numbers. 
The Greeks were ftrongly inſpired with theſe fen- 
timents, when Darius, fon of Hyſtaſpes, and Xerxes 
invaded them with armies ſo 'prodigtouſly numerous 
as exceeds all belief. The Perfians found often, to 
their coſt, the great advantage which -difcipline has 
over multitude and confufion; and how greatly ſu- 
perior courage (when! condatted by art) is 'to a blind 
Perſia, after having been ſo often conquered by 
the Greeks, had nothing to do but to ſow diviſions 
among them; and the height to which conqueſt had 
raifed the latter, facilitated this effect. (ez) As fear 
held them in the bands of union, victory and ſecu- 
rity diſſolved them. Having always been uſed to 
fight and conquer, they no ſooner believed that the 
power of the Perſians could not diſtrefs them, but 
they turned their arms againſt each other. 
Among the ſeveral fepublicks of which Greece 


oppoſite, perplexed and incommoded one another, 
in the common deſign they had of ſubjecting all 
Greece; ſo that they were eternally at variance, and 
this mort from a contrariety of intereſts, than an 
8 of tempers and diſpoſitions. 
The Grecian cities would not ſubject themſelves 
to either: For beſides that every one of them de- 
fired to live free and independent, they were not 
pleaſed with the government of either of thoſe two 
commonweaſths. We have ſhown, in the courſe of 
this hiſtory, that the Pelopponeſian, and other wars, 
ON H 4 were 
ce) Plat, de Leg. . ili. 9 
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were either owing to, or ſupported by, the reciprocal 
jealouſy. of Lacedæmonia and Athens. But at the 


lame time that this jealouſy diſturbed, it ſupported 


Greece in ſome meaſure; and kept it from Weins ** 
dent on either of thoſe republicks. 

The Perſians ſoon perceived this ſtate and con- 
dition of Greece; after which, the whole ſecret of 
their politicks was to keep up theſe jealouſies, and 
foment theſe diviſions. Nee being the 
moſt ambitious, was the firſt that made them en- 
gage in the Grecian quarrels. The Perſians took 
part in them, with a. view of ſubjecting the whole 
nation; and induſtrious to make the Greeks weaken 
one another, they only waited for the favourable in- 
ſtant to cruſh them all together. () And now the 


cities of Greece conſidered, in their wars, only the 


king of Perſia; whom they called the great king, 


or the king, by way of eminence, as if they already 


thought themſelves his ſubjects. However, when 


Greece was upon the brink of ſlavery, and ready to 
fall into the hands of the. Barbarians, it was impoſſi- 
ble for the genius, the ancient ſpirit of the country, 


not to rouſe and take the alarm, Ageſilaus, king of 


Lacedæmonia, made the Perſians tremble in Aſia Mi- 


nor. and ſhowed that they might be humbled. Their 
| weakneſs was ſtill more evident, by the glorious re- 


ever, that it poſſeſſed an invincible body of ſo 


treat of the ten thouſand Greeks, who had followed 
the Younger Cyrus. 


It was then that all Greece ſaw more re plainly than 
di 


iery, 
which was able to ſubdue all nations; and that no- 


thing but its feuds and diviſions could ſubject it to an 


enemy, who was too weak to reſiſt it when united. 7 

Philip of Macedon, a prince whoſe. abilities were 
equal to his valour, took ſo great advantage of the 
diviſions which reigned between the various cities and 


commonwealths, that though, his kingdom was but 


he at laſt, pally by arcilice, and partly by ſtrength, 


ſmall, yet, as it was united, and his power abſolute, 


roſe 
7 ) Plat. de Leg., 1, mY  Iiverat, in Paneg. 
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roſe to greater power than any of the Grecian ſtates, 
and obliged them all to march under his ſtandards 
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againſt the common enemy. This was the ſtate of 


Greece when Philip: loſt his life, and Alexander his 
ſon. ſucceeded to his kingdom and to the deſigns he had 
projected. 

The Macedonians, at his acceſſion, were not only 
well diſciplined and inured to toils, but triumphant; 
and become, by ſo. many ſucceſſes, almoſt as much 
ſuperior to, the other Greeks in valour and diſcipline, 
as the reſt of the Greeks were ſuperior to the Perſians, 
and to ſuch .nations as reſembled them. 

Darius, who reigned over Perſia in Alexander's 
time, was a juſt, brave, and generous prince; was be- 


loved by his ſubjects, and wanted neither good ſenſe, 


nor vigour, for the execution of his deſigns. But, if 
we compare them; if we oppoſe the genius of Da- 


rius, to the penetrating, ſublime one of Alexander; 


the valour of the former, to the mighty, invincible 


courage (which obſtacles animated) of the latter; 


with 4 boundleſs deſire. of Alexander, of aug- 


menting his glory, and his entire belief that all 


things ought. to bow the neck to him, as being form- 
ed by Providence ſuperior to the reſt , of . mortals; 
a belief with which he inſpired, not only his generals, 
but the meaneſt of his ſoldiers, who thereby roſe 
above difficulties, and even above HF ry The 


reader will eaſily Judge which: of the monarchs was to 


De victorious. . 


If to theſe conſiderations we add 1 advantages : 


which the Greeks and Macedonians. had over their 

enemies, it muſt be confeſſed, that it was impoſſible 

for the Perſian empire to ſubſiſt any longer, when in- 
vaded by ſo great a hero, and by ſuch invincible ar- 
mies. And thus we diſcover, at one and the ſame time, 
the circumſtance which ruined the empire of the Per- 
ſtans, and raiſed that of Alexander. 

To ſmooth his way to victory, the Perſians happened 
to loſe the only general who was able to make head 
againſt | the Ls and this was Memnon of Rhodes, 
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So long as Alexander 5 againſt this illuſtrious 


warriour, he mi _ glory in having vanquiſhed an ; 
him 


enemy worthy 


elf. But in the very infancy 
of a diverſion, which began already to divide Greece, 
* died. after which Alexander obliged all things 
ive way before hi. | 
his prince made his entrance into Babylon; - with a 
dds and magnificence which had never been ſeen 
before; 'and, after having revenged Greece; after ſub- 


_ dvuing, with incredible ſwiftneſs, all the nations ſub- 


Jett to Perſia; to fecure his new e wei on every fide, 
or rather to fatiate his ambition, and render his name 


more famous than that of Bacchus, he marched into 
India, and there extended his conqueſts farther than 
that celebrated conqueror had done. But the monarch, 


whoſe impetuous career neither deſerts, rivers, nor 
mountains could ſtop, was obliged to yield to the mur- 
murs of his ſoldiers, who called aloud for eaſe and 
kerle 

Alexander returned to Babylon, dreaded and re- 
ſpeRted, not as a conqueror, but as a god. Neverthe- 
efs, the formidable empire he had acquired, ſubſiſted 


no longer than his life, which was but ſhore. At 


thirty-three years of age, in the midſt of the grandeſt 
defigns that ever man formed, and fluſhed with the 


fureſt hopes of ſucceſs, he died before he had leiſure 


to ſettle his affairs on a ſolid foundation; leaving 


behind him a weak brother, and children very young, 


all Nom 8 of ſupporting | the weight of * a 
7 the circumſtance which proved moſt Fatal to 


6s family and empire, was his having taught the 


generals who ſurvived him, to breathe nothing but 
ambition and war. He forefaw the prodigious lengths 
they would go after his death. To curb their am- 
bitious views, and for fear of miſtaking in his con- 
jectures, he did not dare to name his ſucceſſor, or 

the guardian of his children. He only foretold, 1 
his friends would ſolemnize his obſequies with bloody 
pbattles; and he expired in the flower of his age, _ 
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of the fad i * of the confuſion which would follow 


his death. 
And, indeed. Macedonia, the CG 1 n 
which his anceſtors had governed during ſo 
ages, was invaded on all fides, as a ſucceſſion that 
was become vacant; and after being long expoſed 
a prey, was at laſt poſſeſſed by another family. Thus 
this great conqueror, the moſt renowned the world 
er ſaw,” was the laſt king of his family. Had he 
lived peaceably in Macedon, the vaſt bounds of his 
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empire would not have proved a temptation to his 


generals; and he would have left to his children the 


kingdom be inherited from his anceſtors.” But, riſing 


to too exalted an height of power, he proved the de- 


| ſtruction of his poſterity; and ſuch Was. che glorious 
fruit of all his conqueſts. 
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CHAP. L 


Szcr. I. Troubles which followed the death of Atzx- 
Ap ER. The partition of the provinces among the 
generals. ARriDAvs elected king. PERDICCAS ap- 

pointed bis guardian, and regent of the emipire. 


N relating the death of Alexander the Great, I 

1 mentioned the many troubles and commotions 
that aroſe in the army on the firſt news of that 
event. All the troops in general, ſoldiers as well as 
officers, had their thoughts entirely taken up, at firſt, 
with the loſs of a prince whom they loved as a father, 
and reverenced almoſt as a god, and abandoned them 
ſelves immoderately to grief and tears. A mournful 
ſilence reigned throughout the camp; but this was 
ſoon ſucceeded by diſmal ſighs and cries, which ſpeak 
the true language of the heart, and never flow from a 
vain oſtentation of ſorrow, which is too often paid to 


cuſtom and decorum on ſuch occaſions *. | 
When the firſt impreſſions of grief had given place 


15 to reflexion, they began to conſider, with the utmoſt 


conſternation, 


Mo Paſſim filentia et gemitus; nihil . in 2 
altids meerebant, Tacit. 
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conſternation, the ſtate in which the death of Alex- 
afider had left them. They found themſelves at an 
infinite diſtance from their native country, and amidſt 
a people lately ſubdued, fo little accuſtomed to their 
new yoke, that they were hardly acquainted with 
their preſent maſters, and had not as yet had ſuffi- 
cient time to forget their ancient laws, and that form 
of government under which they had always lived. 
What meaſures could be taken to keep a country of 
ſuch vaſt extent in ſubjection? How could it be poſ- 
ſible to ſuppreſs thoſe ſeditions and revolts which would 
naturally break out on all ſides in that deciſive mo- 
ment? What expedients could be formed to reſtrain 
thoſe troops within the limits of their duty, who had 
ſo long been habituated to complaints arid murmurs, 
and were commanded by chiefs; whoſe views and pre- 
tenſions were fo different? 8 „„ ' 
The only remedy for theſe various calamities ſeemed 
to conſiſt in a ſpeedy nomination. of a ſucceſſor to 
Alexander; and the troops, as well as the officers, 
and the whole Macedonian ſtate, ſeemed at firſt ro be 
very deſirous of this expedient: And, indeed, their 
common intereſt and ſecurity, with the preſervation of 
their new conqueſts, amidſt the barbarous nations that 
ſurrounded them, made it neceſſary for them to con- 
ſider this election as their firſt and moſt important 
care, and to turn their thoughts to the choice of a 
perſon qualified to fill ſo, arduous a ſtation, and ſuſtain 
the weight of it in ſuch a manner as to be capable of 
ſupporting the general order and tranquillity. But it 
had already been written, (a) That the kingdom of Alex- 
ander ſhould be divided and rent aſunder after his death, 
and that it ſhould not be tranſmitted in the uſual 
manner 10 his poſterity. No efforts of human wiſdom 
could eſtabliſh a ſole ſucceſſor to that prince. In vain 
did they deliberate, conſult, and decide (5); nothing 
could be executed contrary to the pre-ordained event, 
and nothing ſhort of it could poſſibly ſubſiſt. A ſu- 
perior and inviſible power had already diſpoſed of the 
5 e © + + kingdom, 
(a) Dan, xi. 4· (5) Non erit, non ſtabit, non fist. ai. 
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kingdom, and divided it by an inevitable decree, as 
will be evident in the ſequel. The circumſtances of 
this partition had been denounced-near three centuries 
before this time; the portions of it had already been 
aſſigned to different poſſeſſors, and nothing could 
fruſtrate that diviſion, which was only to be deferred 
for a fe-w years. Till the arrival of that period, men 
indeed might raiſe commotions, and concert a variety 
of movements; but all their efforts would only tend 
to the accompliſhment of what had been ordained by 
the ſovereign maſter of kingdoms, and of what had 
been foretold by his prophet. ) 
Alexander had a ſon by Barſina, and had conferred 
the name of Hercules upon him. Roxana, another 
of his wives, was advanced in her pregnancy when 
that prince died. He had likewiſe a natural brother, 
called Aridæus; but he would not upon his death- bed 
diſpoſe of his dominions in favour of any heir; for 
which reaſon this vaſt empire, which no longer had a 
maſter to ſway it, became a ſource of competition and 
wars, as Alexander had plainly foreſeen, when he de- 
clared, that his friends would celebrate his funeral with 
bloody battles. ; tale 2 
The diviſion was augmented by the equality among 
the generals of the army, none of whom was fo ſu- 
perior to his colleagues, either by birth or merit, as to 
induce them to offer him the empire, and ſubmit to 
his authority. The cavalry were deſirous that Ari- 
dzus ſhould ſucceed Alexander. This prince had 
- diſcovered but little force of mind from the time he 
had been afflicted in his infancy with a violent in- 
diſpoſition, occaſioned as was pretended, by ſome 
particular drink, which had been given him by Olym- 
pias, and which had diſordered his underſtanding. 
This ambitiovs princeſs being apprehenſive that the 
engaging qualities ſhe diſcovered in Aridzus, would 


* 


be ſo many obſtacles to the greatneſs of her ſon Alex- 


ander, thought it expedient to have recourſe to the 
criminal precaution already mentioned. The infan- 
try had declared againſt this prince, and were mn 
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began to think of their own particular eſtabliſnment. 
For a ſudden revolution was working in the minds 
of theſe. offlcers, and, cauſed them to contemn the 
rank of private perſons, and all dependency and ſub- 
ordination, with a view of aſpiring to ſovereign power, 
which had never employed their thoughts till then, 
and to which they never thought themſelves qualified 
to pretend, before this conjuncture of affairs. 
(e) Theſe diſputes, which engaged the minds of all, 
parties, delayed the interment of Alexander for the 
ſpace of ſeven days; and, if we may credit ſome au- 
thors, the body continued uncorrupted all that time. 
It was afterwards delivered to the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans, who embalmed it after their manner; and 
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by Ptolemy, and other chiefs. of great reputation, who, 


Aridzus,' a different perſon. from him I have already 


mentioned, was charged. with the care of conveying 
it to Alexandria. | | | 


After a variety of troubles and agitations had in- 


tervened, the principal officers aſſembled at a- confe- 


| rence; where it was unanimouſly concluded, that Ari- 
dæus ſhould be king, or rather, that he ſhould be in- 
veſted with the ſhadow of royalty. The infirmity of 
mind, which ought to have excluded him from the 


throne, was the very motive of their advancing him 


to it, and united all ſuffrages in his favour. It favoured 


the hopes and pretenſions of all the chiefs, and covered 


their deſigns. It was alſo agreed in this aſſembly, 


that if Roxana, who was then in the fifth or ſixth 


month of her pregnency, ſhould have a ſon, he ſhould 

be aſſociated with Aridæus in the throne. Perdiccag, 
to whom Alexander had left his ring, in the laſt mo- 
ments of his life, had the perſon of the prince con- 
ſigned to his care as a guardian, and was conſtituted 
regent of the kingdom. 185 
The ſame aſſembly, whatever reſpect they might 


bear to the memory of Alexander, thought fit. to an 


nul ſome of his regulations, which had been deſtrue- 


tive to the ſtate, and had exhauſted his treaſury, He 


e ey | | had 
(% Q. Cuet. I. x, Juſtin: I. afl. Diod.l, . 


/ * 


had given orders for fix temples to be erected in par- 
ticular cities which he had named, and had fixed the 
expences of each of theſe ſtructures at five hundred 
talents which amounted to five hundred thouſand 
crowns. He had likewiſe ordered a pyramid to be 
raiſed over the tomb of his father Philip, which was 
to be finiſhed with a grandeur. and magnificence equal 
to that in Egypt, eſteemed one of the ſeven wonders 
of the world. He had likewiſe planned out other ex- 
pences of the like kind, which were prudently re- 
— 77 88 
(a) Within a ſhort time after theſe proceedings, 
Roxana was delivered of a ſon, who was named 
Alexander, and acknowledged king, jointly with Ari- 
dæus. But neither of theſe princes poſſeſſed any 
thing more than the name of royalty, as all autho- 
' rity was entirely lodged in the great lords and gene- 
rals who had divided the provinces among them- 
ſelves. pe Lv ray por 5 9 
In Europe ; Thrace and the adjacent regions were 
conſigned to Lyſimachus; and Macedonia, Epirus, 
and Greece were allotted to Antipater and Craterus. 
In Africa; Egypt, and the other conqueſts of 
Alexander in Libya and Cyrenaica, were aſſigned to 
Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus, with that part of Arabia 
which borders on Egypt. The month of Thoth in 
the autumn 1s the epocha,' from whence the years of 
the empire of the Lagides in Egypt begin to be com- 
. though Ptolemy did not aſſume the title of 
king in conjunction with the other ſucceſſors of Alex- 
ander, till about ſeventeen years after this event. 
In the leſſer Aſia; Lycia, Pamphylia, and the 
greater Phrygia, were given to Antigonus; Caria, to 
aſſander; Lydia, to Menander; the leſſer Phrygia, 
to Leonatus; Armenia, to Neoptolemus; Cappadocia 
and Paphlagonia, to Eumenes. Theſe two provinces 
had never been ſubjected by the Macedonians, and 
Ariarathes king of Cappadocia continued to govern 
— 5 | e 5 Dee e eee 21d DI 


(4) Diod, 5 xviii. p. 587. 588. Juſtin. I, xili. Co 4. Q. Curt, * * i 
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them as formerly; Alexander, having advanced with 


ſo much rapidity to his other conqueſts, as left him 
no inclination to amuſe himſelf with the entire reduc- 


tion of that provider, contented. , himſelf with a 


flight ſubmiſſio. 
k 22 and — Feld 20 Inde z n of the 


two Medias to Atropates, and the other to Perdiceas. 


Perſia was aſſigned to Peuceſtes; Babylonia, to Ar- 
chon ; Meſopotamia, to Arceſilas ; ; Parthia and Hyr- 
Caniag'to Phrataphernes; 35 Bactria and Sogdiana, to 


Philip; the other regions were divided Among generals 
whoſe names are now but little knowẽõn : 


Seleucus, the ſon of Antiochus, * was placed ät the 


| head of the cavalry: of the allies, which Was a 'poſt of 


great importance; and Caſſander, the ſon of Antipa+ 
tor, commanded che companies of guards. 0! vs 
The Upper Aſia, which extends almôſt £6" India, 


and even Andia alſo, were leſt in tlie poſſeſſion of thoſe 


who had been appointed governors of N countries 
= Alexander. WE HIY 


(e) The ſame diſpoſſtion generally prevailed in al | 


the provinces: I have already enge and ir is in 
this ſenſe that moſt interpreters explain that paſſage in 
the Maccabecs, which declares, that Alexander, having 

aſſembled the great men of his court who had been 
bred:up with him, divided his Ningdem asgeng chem 
in His fe. time. And indeed it was very probible, 
that this prince, when he ſaw his death approaching, 
and fiad 'nocinclination to nominate 4 ſurceffor him. 
felf,1was contented with | confirming each of his 'offi- 


cers in the governments he had formerly aſſigned 


them; which is ſufficient to authoriſe the declaration 


in the Maceabees, That be divided bis Unyilom” among 
them whilſt he was living. 


This partition was only the N of man, and 0 


durmid was but ſhort. That being, Who reigns 


alone; and is the only king of ages, had decreed a dif- 
: AY diſtribution, He 7 . to * ay portion, 
Yor. V 75 HA - ; 14 33 : 


. 
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and marked out its bqundaries' _ extent, and . 
; Ae alone was to ſubſiſt. 


The partition concluded upon in the afſembly, was 


| the ſource of various diviſions and wars, as will be 


evident in the ſeries of this hiſtory. Each of theſe 


| 40h vn claiming the exerciſe of an independent and 
ſove 


reign power in his particular province. (f) They 
however paid that veneration to the memory of  Alex- 
ander, as not to aſſume the title of Rags till all the 
race of that monarch, who had been a upon the 


throne, were extinct. 


Among the governors of the 1 1 have men- 


_ tioned, ſome diſtinguiſhed themſelves more than others 
by their reputation, merit, and cabals; and formed 


different parties, to which the others adhered, a_—_ 
ably to their particular views, either of intereſt or 
ambition. For it is not to be imagined that the re- 
ſolutions, which are formed in conjunctures of this na- 


ture, are much influenced by a devotion to the pub- 


„„„„ͤũ 6⁵d de i ws 


(20 Eumenes muſt however be ienvopted! for he 
undoubtedly was the moſt virtuous man among all 


the governors, and had no ſuperior in true bravery. 


He was always firm in the intereſt of the two kings ö 
from a principle of true probity. He was a native of | 


Cardia, a city of - Thrace, and his birth was but ob- 


ſcure. Philip, who had obſerved excellent qualities 


in him in his youth, kept him near his own perſon in 


the quality of ſecretary, and repoſed great confidence 


in him. He was equally eſteemed by Alexander, 


who treated him with extraordinary marks of his 
eſteem. Barſina, the firſt lady for whom this prince 


had entertained a paſſion in Aſia, and by whom he 


had a fon named Hercules, had a ſiſter of the ſame 
name with her own, and the king eſpouſed her to 
Eumenes*. We ſhall ſee by the event, that this 
wiſe favourite conducted Wine in ſuch a manner as 


e ies e ne ee ee 
on 4-Juttin. „„ 00 Plut. in Eumen. p. 555. Corn. 


Nep. in Eumen. c. i. 
* Arrian declares 22 lad another — 1 p. 278, 


5 


ttita ſhould be pregnant by Alexander as well as her- 
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"—_ entitled him to the favour of thoſe two princes, 
even after their death; and all his ſentiments and ac- 
ons will make it evident thata man may bea deen 
by birth, and yet very noble by nature. 

( I have already intimated, that Syſiga mbls, who 

| had patiently ſupported. the death ef gr father, | 
huſband, and. fon, was incapable of f arriving Alex- = 
ander. fol The death of this princeſs was fo un 
lowed. by that of her two youngeſt daughters, Statira 
the widow : of Alexander, and Dane the relict of 
Hephæſtion. Roxana, who was apprehenſive leſt Sta- 


ſelf, and that the birth of a prince would fruſtrate 
the meaſures which had been taken to ſecure the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the ſon ſne hoped to have, prevailed upon 
che two. liſters to viſit her, and ſecretly deſtroyed them 
in concert with Ferdiceat. ber only confident 1 in that 
impious proceeding. 

It is now time to enter A a detail of thoſe ac- 
tions that were performed by the ſucceſſors of Alex- 
ander. I ſhall therefore begin with the defection of 
the Greeks in Upper Aſia, and with the war which 
n had to ſuſtain againſt Greece; becauſe thoſe 
tranſactions are moſt a ee in a a manner e 
from the other events. LD } 35; 18 


src or. 18 'The revolt of the tt in Coho Ae. 
The impreſſions occaſioned by the news of ALEXANDER'S. 
death at Athens. The expedition of ANTI A TER up 

| Greece. He is firſt defeated, and afterwards viforig 
Makes himſelf maſter of Athens, and leaves @ garriſon ' 
there... The flight and death of DzmosTn ewes, 


T Greeks (a), whom Alexander had cltabliſhed, A.M. 
the form of colonies, in the provinces of 18 f. _ 
Upper Aſia, continued with reluctance in thoſe ſettle - 0 
ments, becauſe they did not experience thoſe delights 
and ſatisfactions with which they had flattered them 
| ſelves, 128 hes BO lane an ardent deſire of re- 
an turning 
he (#») Wien bo Ke. Go 3. 0 Plut. in Alex, (a) Diod. I. vit. 
$9% % %%/% i. e e e e 
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turning into their own country. They however durſt 
b cover their uneaſineſs whilſt Alexander was liv-- 
„but the moment they received intelligence of 
his tt, they openly declared their intentions. They- 
armed twenty thouſand. foot, all warlike and experi- 


enced ſoldiers, with three thouſand horſe; and having 


placed Philon at their head, they prepared for their 
departure, without taking counſel, or receiving orders 
from any but themſelves, as if they had been ſubject 
to no aathority;;: and: no gs, acknowledged _ ſu- 
rior, „in * 1 
TIL okay who Lain, the conſequences * ſuch 
an enterpriſe, at a time when every thing was in mo- 
tion, and when the troops, as well as their officers, 
1 nothing but independency, ſent Pithon to 
oppoſe them. The merit of this officer was acknow-' 
ledged by all; and he willingly charged himſelf with 
this commiſſion, in expectation of gaining over thoſe 
Greeks, and of procuring himſelf tome - conſiderable 
eſtabliſhment in Upper Aſia by their means. Perdie-' 


cas, being acquainted with his deſign, gave a very 


ſurprifing order to the Macedonians whom he ſent: 
with that general, which was to exterminate” the re- 
volters entirely. Pithon, on his arrival, brought over, 
by money, three thouſand Greeks, who turned their 
backs in the battle, and were the occaſion of his ob- 


taining a complete victory. The vanquiſhed troops 


ſurrendered, but made the preſervation of their lives. 
and liberties the condition of their ſubmitting to the 
conqueror. This was exactly agreeable to Pithoh's 

deſign, but he was no longer maſter of its execution. 
The Macedonians, thinking it incumbent on them to 


- accompliſh the orders of Perdiccas, inhumanly flatigh- 


tered all the Greeks, without the leaſt regard to 
terms they had granted them. Pithon being thus rf 
fetted in his views, returned be his Macedonians to 
Perdiccas. 
(0% This expedition was ann e = the: 
Grecian war. Ee! news of Alexander s death being 
Mt Aoi © 5 provght 
(5) Pur, in hoe. p. 751, OY 
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6 brou ht to Athens, had excited great rumours, and 


occaſioned a joy that was almoſt univerſal. _ The peo- 
ple, who had long ſuſtained with reluctance the yoke 
which the Macedonians had impoſed on Greece, 
made liberty the ſubje& of all their diſcourſe : They 
breathed nothing but war, and abandoned themſelves 
to all the extravagant emotions of a ſenſeleſs and ex- 
ceſſive joy. Phocion, who was a perſon of wiſdom 
and moderation, arid doubted the truth of the intelli- 
gence they had received, endeavoured to calm the tur- 
bulency of their minds, which rendered them inca- 
pable of counſel and ſedate reflexion. As the gene- 
rality of the orators, notwithſtanding all his remon- 
ſtrances, believed the news of pe lege 's death, 
Phocion roſe up, and expreſſed himſelf in this man- 
ner: If he be really dead to-day, he will likewiſe 
«© be ſo to-morrow and the next day, ſo that we ſhall 
e have time enough to deliberare 1 in a calm manner, 
& and with greater ſecurity.” 

' Leofthenes, who was the. firſt that puBliſhed/ this. 
account at Athens, was continually haranguing the 
people with exceſſive arrogance and vanity. Phocion, 
who was tired with his ſpeeches, ſaid to him, «© Young 
man, your diſcourſe reſembles the cypreſs, which 

« js tall and ſpreading, but bears no fruit.“ He 
gave great offence, by oppoſing the inclinations of 
the people in ſo ſtrenuous a manner, and Hyperides, 
riſing up, aſked him this queſtion ; «* When would 
you adviſe the Athenians to make war?” © Ag 
* ſoon,” replied Phocion, as I ſee the young men 
< firmly reſolved to obſerve a ſtrict diſcipline z the. 


« fich diſpoſed to contribure, according to their abi- 


“ lities, to the expence of a war; and when the ora-. 
% tors no longer rob the publick.” * 

All the remonſtrances of Phocion were ineffeQual ; 

a war was reſolved upon, and a deputation agreed to 

be ſent to all the ſtares of Greece, to engage their 

acceſſion to the league. This is the war in which 


all the Greeks; except the Thebans, united to main- 


tain * liberry of their rt under the conduct of 


13 Leoſthenes, 


2.46 eee eee 
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Lamian war, from the name of a city where the latter | 
was defeated in the firſt battle. . 
(c) Demoſthenes, who was then in exile. at Me- 
but who amidſt his misfortunes always retained | 

an ardent zeal for the intereſt of his country, and 


the defence of the common liberty, joined himſelf 


with the Athenian ambaſſadors ſent into Bo e 
ſus, and having ſeconded their remonſtrances in a 


_ wonderful manner by the force of his eloquence, he 


engaged Sicyone, Argos, Corinth, and the other cles 
of Peloponneſus, to accede to the league. 

The Athenians were ſtruck with admiration at A = 
zeal ſo noble and generous, and immediately paſſed a 
decree to recall him from baniſhment. A galley with. 
three ranks of oars was diſpatched to him at Ægina; 


and, when he entered the port of Piræeus, all the ma- 


giſtrates and prieſts advanced out of the city, and all 
the citizens crowded ro meet that illuſtrious exile, and 
received him with the utmoſt demonſtrations of affec- 
tion and joy, blended at the ſame time with an air of 
ſorrow and repentance, for the injury they had done 
him. Demoſthenes was ſenſibly affected with the ex- 
traordinary ' honours that were rendered him and 
whilſt he returned, as it were in triumph, to his 
country, amidſt the acclamations of the people, he 
meg up his hands towards heaven, to thank the gods 
or ſo illuſtrious a protection, and congratulated him- 
ſelf on beholding a day more glorious to him, than 


- that had proved to Alcibiades, on which he returned 


from his exile, For his citizens received him fram 
the pure effect of deſire and will; whereas the recep- 
tion of Alcibiades was involuntary, and his entrance a 


- compulſion upon their inclinations. 


(4) The generality of thoſe who were far —ꝗ—. 
in years were extremely apprehenſive of the event 
of a war, which had been undertaken with too much 
E and without EE. into the conſe- 


" quences 
(c) Phet. in Demote p- ge: hau. xxiil. 0. 85 | (4) Diod, 


11 Vit, 5 50 193. 
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es with all the attention and ſedateneſs that an 


enterpriſe of ſo much importance required. They 
were ſenſible alſo, that there was no neceſſity for de- 


claring themſelves ſo openly againſt the Macedonians, 


whoſe veteran troops were very formidable; and the 


example of Thebes, which was deſtroyed by the ſame 


temerity of conduct, added to their conſternation. 


But the orators, who derived their advantages from 


the diſtraction of the publick affairs, and to whom, 


according to the obſervation of Philip, war was peace, 


and peace war, would not allow the people time to 
deliberate maturely on the affairs propoſed to their 
conſideration, but drew them into their ſentiments by 
a fallacious eloquence, which preſented them with no- 
thing but ſcenes of future conqueſt and triumphs. 
Demoſthenes and Phocion, who wanted neither 


zeal nor prudence, were of different ſentiments on 
this occaſion, which was no extraordinary circum- 
ftance with. reſpect to them. It is not my province 


to determine which of them had reaſon on his ſide : 
But, in ſuch a perplexing conjugcture as this, there is 
nothing ſurpriſing in a contrariety of opinions, though 


the reſult of good intentions on both ſides. Phocion's - 


ſcheme was, perhaps, the moſt prudent, and that of 
— Demoſthenes the moſt glorious , rs 
However that were, a conſiderable army was raiſed, 
and a very numerous fleet fitted out. All the citizens 
who were under the age of forty, and capable of 
bearing arms, were drawn out. Three of the ten 
tribes that compoſed the republick were left for the de- 
fence of Attica, the reſt marched out with the reſt of 
the allies, under the command of Leoſthenes. 

Antipater was far from being indolent during theſe 
tranſactions in Greece, of which he had been appriſed, 
and he had ſent to Leonatus in Phrygia, and to Cra- 

terus in Cilicia, to ſollicit their aſſiſtance z eh before 
the arrival of the expected ſuccours, he marched at 


the head of only thirteen thouſand Macedonians and 


fix hundred horſe; the frequent recruits which he had | 


14 ſent 


* 
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the country. 


It is ſurpriſin that Antipiker' ſhovid: attempt ts 
ive battle to i united forces of all Greece with 
uch a handful of men; but he undoubtedly imagined, 


that the Greeks were no longer actuated by their” an- 


_ cient zeal and ardour for liberty, and that they ceaſed 


to confider it as ſuch an ineſtimable advantage, as 
ought to inſpire them with a reſolution to venture 


their lives and fortunes for its preſervation.” He flat- 


| fition of the Greeks at that time; in whom a pear red 55 
no longer the deſcendents of thoſe who had ſo 


tered himſelf chat they had begun to familiariſe them- 


ſelves with ſubjection; and indeed this was the diſpo- 


lantly ſuſtained all the efforts of the Eaſt, and fouſhe: 


a million of men for the preſervation of their freedom. 
Antipater advanced towards Theſſaly, and was fol- 
lowed by his fleet which cruiſed along the ſea-coaſts. 


It conſiſted of one hundred and ten zriremes, or gal- 


lies of three benches of oars. The Theſſalians de- 


clared at firſt in hise favour; bur having afterwards 
changed their ſentiments, they joined the Aeeninis, 
and ſupplied them with a great body of horſe. 


> As the army of the Athenians and their mies was 


much more numerous than that of the Macedonians, 
Antipater could not ſupport the charge, and was de- 


feated in the firſt battle. As he durſt- not hazard a 


ſecond, and was in no condition to make a ſafe retreat 


into Macedonia, he ſhur himſelf up in Lamia, a 


fall city in Theſſaly, in order to wait for the ſuc- | 


cours that were to be tranſmitted to him from Aſia, 


and he fortified himſelf in that place, . was ſoon 
beſieged by the Athenians. 


The aſſault was carried on ich great bravery - 


againſt the town, and the reſiſtance was equally vigo- 
rous, Leoſthenes, after ſeveral attempts, deſpairing 
to carry it by force, changed the * e into a blockade, 
in order to conquer the place by famine. He ſur- 
rounded it with a wall of circumvallation, and à very 
deep ditch, and Jt then eoga cut off all ſupphes of 

| proviſion. 
4 7 | 
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provifion- The city foon” became ſenſible of the 
rowing ſcircity, and the befieged began tò be ſeriouſly = 
lifpoſed to ſurrender; when Leoſthenes, in a fally 
they made upon him, received a confiderable wound, 
which rendered it neceſſary for him to be carried to his 
tent. Upon which the command of the army was 
conſigned to Antiphilus, who was equally eſteemed by 
the troops for his valour and ability” 


F * * on * 


the aſſiſtance of the Macedonians beſieged in Lamia; An 


(e) Leonatus, in the mean time, was marching to A. M. 


and was commiſſioned, as well as Antigonus, by an 322. 


agreenient made berween the generals, to eſtabliſh Eu- 
menes in Cappadocia by force of arms; but they took 
other meaſures, in conſequence of ſome particular 
views. Leonatus, who repofed an entire confidence 
in Eumenes, declared to him at parting, that the en- 
gagement to aſſiſt Antipater was a mere pretext, and 
| 5 his real intention was to advance into Greece, 
in order to make himſelf maſter of Macedonia. He 
at the ſame time ſhowed him letters from Cleopatra, 
the ſiſter of Alexander, who invited him to come to 
Pella, and promiſed to eſpouſe him. Leonatus being 
arrived within a little diſtance of Lamia, rebel 
directly to the enemy, with twenty thouſand foot and 
two thouſand five hundred horſe. Proſperity had in- 
troduced diſorders in the Grecian army; ſeveral par- 
ties of ſoldiers drew off, and retired into their own 
country on various pretexts, which greatly diminiſned 
the number of the troops, who were now reduced to 
twenty-two thouſand foot. The cavalry amounted 
to three thouſand five hundred, two thouſand: of 
whom were Theſſalians; and as they conſtituted the 
main ſtrength of the army, ſo all hopes of ſucceſs 
were founded in them; and accordingly, when the 
battle was fought, this body of horſe had the greateſt 
ſhare in the victory that was obtained. They were 
commanded by Menon.” Leonatus, covered with 
wounds, loſt his life in the field of battle, and was 
conveyed into the camp by his troops, The Mace- 
e ok oli lam e -bovp eee 
) Plut in Eumen. p. 534. 8 : 


** 


valry, and had therefore retreated to eminences inae- 
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donian phalanx greatly dreaded the ſhock of the ca. 


ceſſible to the purſuit of the Theſſalians. The 


Greeks having carried off their dead, erefted a tro» 


phy, and retired, 


- (f) The whole converſation. at Athens turned upon 


the glorious exploits of Leoſthenes, who ſurvived his 
honours but a ſhort time. An univerſal joy ſpread 
through the city, . feſtivals were celebrated, and ſacri- 


_ fices offered without intermiſſion, to teſtify wag Nm TI 
d ob- 


tude to the gods for all the advantages they 


rained. The enemies of Phocion thinking to mor. 


tify him in the moſt ſenſible manner, and reduce him 


to an incapacity of juſtifying his conſtant oppoſition 
to that war, aſked him, if he would not have rejoiced 
to have performed ſo many glorious. actions? Un- 


* doubtedly I would,” replied Phocion; © but I 
„ would not, at the ſame time, have $6. RG to 


<« offer the advice I gave *.” He did not think, that 
a judgement ought to be formed of any. particular 


- counſel from mere ſucceſs, but rather from the nature 
and ſolidity of the counſel itſelf; and he did not re- 
tract his ſentiments, becauſe thoſe of an oppoſite na- 


ture had been ſucceſsful, which only proved the latter 
more fortunate, but not more judicious. And as theſe 

. advices came thiek upon each other, Phocion, 
who was apprehenſive of the ſequel, cried out, Nben 


Hall we ceaſe to conquer then? 


Antipater was obliged to ſurrender by capitulation, 
bur hiſtory has not tranſmitted to us the conditions of 
the treaty. The event only makes it evident, that 
Leoſthenes compelled him to ſurrender at diſcretion, 


and he himſelf died a few days after of the wounds 


he had received at the ſiege. Antipater having quitted 
Lamia the day after the battle, for, he ſeems to have 


been favourably treated, joined the remains of the ar- 


my of Leonatus, and took upon him the command 


x” Y Plut. in Phoc. p. 95% pet 
Non damnavit quod refte 'cius hoc exiſtimans, illud etiam 
viderat, "quia, quod alius male ſapientius. Val. Max. lib, i. 


Enſalerat, bene ceſſerat: feli- cap. 8, 
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| zarding a ſecond battle, and kept with his- troops, 
like a judicious and experienced general, on eminences 
inacceſſible to the enemy's cavalry. Antiphilus, the 
general of the Greeks, remained with his troops in 
Theſſaly, and. contented himſelf with obſerving the 
morions of Antipater. GE 
Clitus, who commanded the Macedonian fleet, ob- 
tained, much about the ſame time, two victories, near 


the iſlands of Echinades, over Eetion the admiral of | 


the Athenian navy. 


of thoſe troops. He was extremely cautious of ha- 


© 17 Craterus, who had been long expected, arrived 
at 


aſt in Theſſaly, and halted at the river Peneus. 


He reſigned the command to Antipater, and was con- 


tented to ſerve under him. The troops he had 
brought thither amounted, in conjunction with thoſe 
of Leonatus, to above forty thouſand foot, three 
thouſand archers or ſlingers, and five thouſand horſe. 


The army of the allies was much inferior to theſe 


troops in number, and conſiſted of no more than 
twenty-five thouſand foot, and three thouſand five 
hundred horſe. Military diſcipline had been much 
neglected ' among them, after the victories they had 


obtained. A conſiderable battle was fought near Cra- 


non, in which the Greeks were defeated ; they how-- 
ever loſt but few troops, and even that diſadvan 
was occaſioned by the licentious conduct of the ſol- 


diers, and the ſmall authority of the chiefs, who were 


incapable of enforcing obedience to their commands. 


Antiphilus and Menon, the two generals of the 


Grecian army, aſſembled a council the next day, to 
deliberate, whether they ſhould: wait the return of 
thoſe troops who had retired into their own country, 
or propoſe terms of accommodation to the enemy. 
The council declared in favour of the latter; upon 
Which deputies were immediately diſpatched to the 
enemy's camp in the name of all the allies. Anti- 
pater replied, that he would enter into a ſeparate treaty 

with each of the cities, perſuading himſelf that he 
> HE V „ | ſhould 
{82 Diode 1. xvili. p. 0s. 
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| ſhould facilitate the accompliſhment! of his deſigns by 


this proceeding z and he way not deceived in his opi- 


nion. His anſwer broke off the negociation; and the 


moment he preſented himſelf before the cities of the 


allies, they diſbanded their troops, and ſurrendered 


up their liberties in the moſt puſillanimous F manner, xi 

each city being ſolely attentive to its ſeparate ' advan» 

tage.” 05 1 FE age Babe apr” go ole li] F 
This circumſtance is a ſufficient confirmation of 


what 1 have formerly obſerved with relation to the 


preſent diſpoſition of the people of Greece. They 


were no longer animated with the noble zeal of thoſe 
ancient aſſerters of liberty, who devoted their whole 

attention to the good of the publick, and the glory of 
the nation; who confidered the danger of their neigh- 
bours and allies as their ewn, and marched with the 


utmoſt expedition to their aſſiſtance upon the firſt 
ſignal of their diſtreſs. Whereas now, if a formi- 


dable enemy appeared at the gates of Athens, all the 
republicks of Greece had neither activity nor vigour ; 
Peloponneſus continued without motion, and Sparta 
was as little heard of as: if ſhe had never ſubſiſted. 
Unhappy effects of the mutual jealouſy which thoſe 
people had . conceived againſt each other, and of their 
diſregard to the common liberty, in conſequence of a 
fatal lethargy into which they were ſunk amidſt the 
greateſt dangers! Theſe are ſymptoms which prog- 


noſticate and prepare the way for approaching decline 


and ruin. 26 e 
() Antipater improved this: deſertion to his own 
advantage, and marched immediately to Athens, 


which {aw herſelf abandoned by all her allies, and 


conſequently in no condition to defend herſelf againſt 
a potent and victorious enemy. Before he entered 
the city, Demoſthenes, and all thoſe of his party, 


who may be conſidered as the laſt true Greeks, and 
the defenders of expiring liberty, retired from that 


place; and the people, in order to transfer upon thoſe 
great men the reproach reſulting from their declaration 


| 08 
(6) Plut. in Phoc. p. 753, 754. 
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of war againſt Antipater, and likewiſe to obtain "his 


123 


good graces,” condemned them 40 die by a decree 


wich Demades prepared. The reader has hot forgot, 
that theſe are the ſame people who had lately recalled 
Demoſthenes by a: decree ſor much for his honour, and 
had received him in triump . 

The ſame Demadrs procured a ſecond decree for 
ſending ambaſſadors to Antipater, who was then at 
Thebes, and that they ſnould be inveſted wich full 


powers to negociate a treaty of peace with him. Pho- 


cion himſelf was at their head} and the conqueror 
declared, that he expected the Athetiians: ſhould en- 
tirely ſubmit the terms to his regulation, in the man- 
ner as he himſelf had acted, when he was beſieged 
in the city of Lamia, and had conformed to the 

capitulation impoſed upon him by Laofthents their 
cer ; LY SALA bon GS bee rt) 


ral: : 3133 2 einde r 
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_ -- Phiovion/ferurried-t62 acquaint! the Athenians with 
this anſwer, and they! were compelled to acquieſte in 


the cohditions, as rigid as they might appear. He 


then came back to Thebes with the reſt of che am- 


baſſadors, with whom Xenacrates had been aſſociated, 
in hopes that the appearance alone of ſo celebrated a 


philoſopher would inſpire Antipater with reſpect, and 


induce him to pay homage to his virtue. But ſurely 


they muſt have been little acquainted with the heart 


of man, and patticularly-with the violent and inhu- 
man diſpoſition of Antipater, to be capable of flat- 


tering themſelves, that an enemy, witk whom they had 


been engaged in an open war, would renounce his ad- 
vantage through any inducement of reſpect for the 
virtue of a ſingle man, or in confequence of an ha- 
rangue uttered by a philoſopher, -who had declared 


againſt him. Antipater would not even condeſcend 


to \caſt his eyes upon him . and when he was Pre- 


paring to enter upon the conference, for he was com- 


miſſioned to be the ſpeaker on this occaſion, he inter- 


rupted him in a very abrupt manner; and perceiving 


that he continued his diſcourſe, commanded him to 
be ſilent. But he did not treat Phocion in the ſame 


manner; 


= 
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manner; for after he had attended 0 his diſcourſe, : 
he replied,., That he. was diſpoſed to contract a 

<« friendſhip and alliance with the Athenians on the 
“following conditions: They ſhould deliver up; De- 
% moſthenes and Hyperides to him; the government 
< ſhould be reſtored to its ancient plan, by which all 
<«<_ employments in the ſtate were to be conferred upon 
« the rich; that they ſhould receive a garriſon in the 
e port of Munychia; that they ſhould defray all the 


expences of the war, and alſo. a large ſum, the 


< amount of which ſhould be ſettled.“ Thus, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, none hut thoſe whoſe yearly. 


income exceeded two thouſand drachmas, were to be 
admitted into any ſhare of the government for the fu- 


ture, or to have any N 5 to vote. Antipater in- 
tended to make himſelf abſolute maſter of Athens by 
this regulation, being very ſenſible, that the rich men 


Who enjoyed publick employments; and had large re- 
venues, would become his dependents much more ef- 


fectually than a poor and deſpicable populace, who 


had nothing to lole, and would be only guided by their: 


own Caprice. ER 4 5 . T 1 Finn 
All the ambaſſadors but Xenocrates were well con- 


my 


tented with theſe conditions, which they thought were 


very moderate, conſidering their preſent, ſituation; 


but that philoſopher judged other wiſe. They are very 


moderate for ſlaves, ſaid he, hut extremely ſevere for free 


The Athenians were therefore compelled to receive 
into Munychia a Macedonian garriſon, commanded 


5 by Menyllus, a man of probity, and by ſome of 


Phocion's particular friends. The troops took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the place during the feſtival of the Great 


Myſteries; and the very day on which it was uſual 


to carry the god Iacchus in proceſſion. from the city 
to Eleuſina. This was a melancholy conjuncture 
for the Athenians, and affected them with the moſt 
ſenſible affliction. Alas!” ſaid they, when they com- 
pared paſt times with thoſe, they then ſaw, “ the 
„gods, amidſt our greateſt adverſities, would for- 

FORE | 6 merly 
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< merely manifeſt themſelves in our favour during 
<&. this ſacred ceremonial, by myſtick viſions and au- 
«..dible voices, to the great aſtoniſhment of our ene- 
' + mies, who were terrified by them. But now, when 
iti we are even celebrating the ſame ſolemnities, they 


„ caſt an unpitying eye on the greateſt calamities 
ce that er 16 to Greece: They behold the moſt 
da 


« ſacred of all days in the year, and that which is 
* moſt agreeable to us, polluted and diſtinguiſhed 


«. by the moſt dreadful of calamities, which will 
et even tranſmit: its name to this ſacred time through 


«* all-ſucceeding generations.” 

.- The garriſon, commanded by Menyllus, did not 
offer the leaſt injury to any of the inhabitants, but 
there were more than twelve thouſand of them ex- 
cluded from employments in the ſtate, by one of the 
ſtipulations in the treaty, in conſequence of their po- 
verty. Some of theſe unfortunate perſons continued 


in Athens, and lingered out à wretched life, amidſt 
the contemptuous treatment they had juſtly drawn 
themſelves; for the 8 them were ſe- 


ditious and mercenary in their diſpoſitions, had nei- 
ther virtue nor juſtice, but flattered themſelves with 
a falſe idea of liberty, which they were ' incapable of 
uſing aright, and had no knowledge of either its 
bounds, duties, or end. The other poor citizens 
departed from the city, in order to avoid that oppro- 
brious condition, and retired into Thrace, where 
Antipater aſſigned them a city and lands for their 
habiegrion. mn. TS #2 . eee een 
(i) Demetrius Phalerius was obliged to have re- 
courſe to flight, and retired to Nicanor; but Caſſan- 
der, the ſon of Antipater, repoſed much confidence 
in him, and made him governor of Munychia after 
the death of his father, as will appear immediately. 

This Demetrius had been not only the diſciple, but 
the intimate friend of the celebrated Theophraſtus; 
and, under the conduct of ſo learned a maſter, had 
perfected his natural genius for eloquence, and ren- 


dered 
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dered hi pſelf. expert in philoſophy, | "polivicks,' and 

hiſtory. () He was in great eſteem at Athens, and 
began to enter upon the adminiſtration of affairs, 
when Harpalus arrived there, after he had declared 
againſt Alexander. He was obliged to quit that 


city at the time we have mentioned, and was ſoon 
after condemned thete, though a" under a vain 


pretext of neeligidn,. 16547 f Ht ev; 
() The whole weight of Antipadesw aifpleaſ ure felt 


chiefly upon Demoſthenes, Hyperides, and ſom̃e other 
Athenians, who had been their adherents: And when 


he was informed that they had eluded his vengeance 
by flight, he deſpatched à body of men with orders to 
ſeiſe them, and placed one Archias at their head; who 


had formerly played in tragedies. This man N 


found at gina, the orator Hy perides, Ariſtonicus 


Marathon, and Hymereus the brother of Demetrius 


Phalereus, who had all three taken ſanctuary in the 


teraple of Ajax; he dragged them from their aſylum, 
and ſent them to Antipater, who was then at Cleones; 
where he condemned them to die. Some authors have 


even declared, that he cauſed the ue notes Hyperides 
to be cut out. PITTS 3% 29:3. 

+ The fame Archias iariag ec intelligence, 
that Demoſthenes, who had retired into the iſland w 


OCalauria, was become a ſupplicant in the temple of 


Neptune, {be | failed thither in a ſmall veſſel, and 
landed with ſome Thracian ſoldiers: After which he 
ſpared no pains to perſuade Demoſthenes to accom - 
pany him to Antipater, aſſuring him, that he ſnhould 
receive no injury. Demoſthenes was too well ac- 
quainted with mankind: to rely on his promiſe; and 
was. ſenſible that venal ſouls, who have hired them- 
ſelves into the ſervice. of iniquity,” thoſe” infamous 
miniſters in the execution of orders equally cruel» and 


unjuſt, have as little regard to fincerity and truth as 


their maſters. To prevent therefore his falling into 
the hands of a tyrant, who would have ſatiated his 


fury upon him, he ſwallowed poiſon, w which he always 
Carried 
© Diog, in Laert, i in LD; CD Plut; i in Demoſt. p., $59, 860. 
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4 about him, and which ſoon produced its effect. 
When he found his ſtrength declining, he advanced 
a few ſteps, by the aid of ſore domeſticks who ſup- 
ported him, and fell down _ ar re foot of =_ 
A ; ” 

- The Athenians, "os Ig this event, ee a 
ſtatue of braſs to his memory, as a teſtimonial of 
their gratitude and eſteem, and made a decree, that 


9 


the eldeſt branch of his family ſnould be brought up 


in the Prytaneum, at the publick expence, from gene- 
ration to generation: And at the foot of the ſtatue 
they engraved this inſcription, which was couched in 
two e verſes: Demoſthenes, if thy power had 
been equal to thy wiſdom, the Macedonian Mars would 
never have triumphed over Greece. What regard is 


to be entertained for the judgemeat of a people, who 


were capable of being hurried into ſuch oppoſite 
extremes, and Who one day paſſed ſentence of death 
on a citizen, and loaded him with honours and bs 
plauſe the net?! 

What I have already ſaid of Demoſtbenes, on ſe- 
veral occaſions, makes it unneceſſary to enlarge upon 
his character in this place. He was not only a great 
' orator, but an accompliſhed ſtateſman. His views 
were noble and exalted ; his zeal was not to be inti- 


midated by any conjectures,  wherein' the honour, 


and intereſt of his country were concerned; he firmly 
retained an irreconcileable averſion to all meaſures 
which had any reſemblance to tyranny, and his love 
for liberty was ſuch as may be imagined in a repub- 
lican, as implacable an enemy to all ſervitude and 


dependency as ever lived. A wonderful ſagacity 


of mind enabled him to penetrate into future events, 
and preſented them to his view with as much per- 
ſpicuity, though remote, as if they had been actually 
preſent. He ſeemed as much acquainted with all the 
deſigns of Philip, as if he had been admitted into a 
participation of his counſcls; and if the Athenians 
had followed his counſels, that prince would not 
have attained that height of een which proved 

CCF. <a 0 Jeſtructive 
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(m) He was, perfectly acquainted with the diſpo- 


ſition of Philip, and was very far from praiſing him, 


like the generality of orators. Two colleagues, with 
whom he. was aſſociated in an embaſſy to that prince, 
were continually praiſing the king of Macedonia, at 
their return, and ſaying, that he was a very eloquent 


and amiable prince, and a moſt extraordinary drinker. 


moſthenes. The firſt is the 3 
cian ; the ſecond of a woman ;, an 
bus none of them the praiſe of a king. 


What ſtrange commendations are theſe ? „ De- 
liſbment of a rhetori- 
the third of a ſponge ; 


With relation to eloquence, nothing can be added 
what Quintilian has obſerved, in the parallel he 
as drawn between Demoſthenes and Cicero. After 
he has ſhown, that the great and eſſential qualities of 
an orator are common to them both, he marks out 
the particular difference obſervable between them 
with reſpect to ſtyle and elocution. The one“, 
ſays he, © is more preciſe, the other more luxuriant. 
«© The one crowds all his forces into a ſmaller com- 


2 paſs when he attacks his adverſary, the other 


« chooſes a larger field for the aſſault. The one 
« always endeavours in a manner to transfix him 


„ with the vivacity of his ſtyle, the other f uently 


« overwhelms him with the weight of his diſcourſe. 
« Nothing can be retrenched from the one, and 
© nothing can be added to the other. In Demoſthenes 
c we diſcover more labour and ſtudy, in Cicero more 
& nature and genius.” 8 
(a) I have elſewhere obſerved another difference 
between theſe two great orators, which I beg leave 
to inſert in this place. That which characteriſes 
Demoſthenes more than any other circumſtance, and 
| 2s Oe 
(u) Plut, in Demoſt. p. 853. () In the diſcourſe on the eloquence 


SO of the bar. 


verſitas. Denſior ille, hic copio- 


In eloquendo eſt aliqua di- per, hic frequenter et pondere- 
| Fl; ahi detrab3 poteſt, kiiic nihil 
ſior. Ille concludit aſtriftius, hic adjici. Cure plus in illo, in hoe 


Alus pugnat. Ille acumine ſem- nature. Quintil, I. x. c. 1. 
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ſolute oblivion of himſelf, and ſo ſcrupulous and 


in Which he has never been imitated, is ſuch an ab- 


conſtant a ſollicitude to ſuppreſs all oſtentation of wit: 


In a word, ſuch a perpetual care to confine the at- 
tention of the auditor to the cauſe, and not to the 


orator, that he never ſuffers any one turn of thought 


or expreſſion to eſcape him, from no other view than 
merely to pleaſe and ſhine. This reſerve and mo- 


deration in ſo amiable a genius as Demoſthenes, and 


in matters ſo ſuſceptible of grace and eloquence, adds 


perfection to his merit, and renders him ſuperior to 


all praiſes. e 
Cicero was ſenſible of all the eſtimation due to 
the eloquence of Demoſthenes, and experienced all 


its force and beauty. But as he was perſuaded, that 


an orator, when he is engaged in any points that are 
not ſtrictly eſſential, ought to form his ſtyle by the 


taſte of his audience; and did not believe, that the 


genius of his times was conſiſtent with ſuch a rigid 


exactneſs: He therefore judged ir neceſſary to accom- 


modate himſelf in ſome meaſure to the ears and de- 


| licacy of his auditors, who required more grace and 
elegance in his diſcourſe. For which reaſon he had 


ſome regard to the agreeable, but at the ſame time, 


never loſt ſight of any important point in the cauſe he 
pleaded. He even thought that this qualified him 
for promoting the intereſt of his country, and was 
not miſtaken, as to pleaſe, is one of the 'moſt certain 


means of "perſuading: But at the ſame time he la- 


boured for his own reputation, and never forgot 
himſelf. n 8 e 
The death of Demoſthenes and Hyperides cauſed 
the Athenians to regret the reigns of Philip and Alex- 
ander, and recalled to their remembrance the mag- 
nanimity, generoſity, and clemency, which thoſe 
two princes retained, even amidſt the emotions of 
their diſpleaſure; and how inclinable they had always 
been to pardon offences, and treat their enemies with 
humanity. Whereas Antipater, under the maſk of 
2 private man in a bad cloak, with all the appear- 
| „ 3 „ nden 


% 
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ances of a plain and frugal life, and without affecting 
ny title of authority, diſcovered himſelf to be a rigid 
and:imperious-maſter. 2.07 ho hf Wen 
. Antipater was however prevailed upon, . by the 

prayers of Phocion, to recall ſeveral perſons from ba- 
niſhment, notwithſtanding all the ſeverity of his diſ- 
poſition ; and there is reaſon to believe, that Deme- 
trius was one of this number. At leaſt, it is certain 
that he had a, conſiderable ſhare in the adminiſtration 
of the republick from that time. As for thoſe whoſe 
recall to Athens Phocion was unable to obtain, he 
procured for them more commodious ſituations, that 
were not ſo remote as their former ſettlements; and 
took his meaſures ſo effectually, that they were not 
baniſhed, according to the firſt ſentence, beyond the 
Deraunian mountains and the promontory of Tena- 
rus; by which means they did not live ſequeſtered 
from the pleaſures of Greece, but obtained a ſettle- 
ment in Peloponneſus. Who can help admiring, 
on the one hand, the amiable and generous diſpoſi- 
tion of Phocion, who employed his credit with Anti- 
pater, in order to procure a ſet of unfortunate perſons 
ſome alleviation of their calamities; and, on the other 
hand, a kind of humanity in a prince, who was not 
very deſirous of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by that qua- 
lity, but was ſenſible, however, that it would be 
extremely rigid in him to add new mortifications to 

the inconveniencies of baniſnment. ; 
Antipater in other reſpects. exerciſed his govern- 
ment with great juſtice and moderation, over thoſe 
who continued in Athens ; he beſtowed the principal 
Poſts and employments on ſuch perſons, as he ima- 
gined were the moſt virtuous and honeſt men; and 
contented himſelf with removing from. all authority, 
ſuch as he thought were moſt likely to excite trou- 
bles. He was ſenſible, that this people could neither 
ſupport a ſtate of abſolute ſervitude, nor the enjoy- 
ment of entire liberty; for which reaſon he thought 
it neceſſary to take from the one, whatever was too 
- 85 rigid; 
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rigid; and from the other, all that it had of exceſſive 
and licentious VV Ne 
The conqueror, after ſo glorious a campaign, 

ſet out for Macedonia, to celebrate the nuptials of 
his daughter Phila with Craterus, and the ſolemnity 
was performed with all imaginable grandeur. Phila 
was one of the moft accompliſhed princeſſes of her 
age, and her beauty was the leaſt part of her merit. 
The luſtre. of her charms was heightened by the 
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| ſweetneſs. and modeſty that ſoftened her aſpect, and 


by an air of complacency, and a natural diſpoſition 


to oblige, which won the hearts of all who beheld 


her. Theſe engaging qualities were rendered {till 


more amiable by the brightneſs of a ſuperior genius, 


and a prudence uncommon in her ſex, which made 
her capable of the greateſt affairs. It is even faid, 
that as young as ſhe then was, her father Antipater, 
who was one of the moſt able politicians of his age, 


never engaged in any affair of importance without 


_ conſulting: her. This princeſs never made uſe of 


the influence ſhe had over her two huſbands (for 


after the death of Craterus, ſhe eſpouſed Demetrius 
the ſon of Antigonus) but to procure. ſome favour 
for the officers, their daughters, or ſiſters. If they 


were poor, ſhe furniſhed them with portions for their 


marriage; and if they were ſo unhappy as to be ca- 
lumniated, ſhe herſelf was very active in their juſtifi- 
cation. So generous a liberality gave her an abſolute 
power among the troops. All cabals were diſſolved 
by her preſence, and all revolts gave way, and were 
appeaſed by her conduſſhſſe. 
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Seer, III. Procgſſion at ibe funeral 0 
His body is conveyed to Alexandria. 
into poſſeſſion of Cappadocia by Perpiccas. Proll Mv, 
CRATERus, ANTIPATER, and ANTIGONUS, confede- 


” ALEXANDER. | 


Fi rate againſt each other. The death of CRaTErvs. 


The unfortunate expedition ef Pen: RDICCAS into Eb. 


He 16 2 there. 


'UCH-' about this time ths i fancied obeſe 
quies of Alexander were performed. Ari- 
governors and 
grandees of the kingdom, to take upon hinfelf the 
care of that ſolemnity, had employed two years in pre- 
ny, every thing that could poſſibly render it the 
pompous and auguſt funeral that had ever been 
| feed. When all things were ready for the celebration 
of this mouruful, but ſuperb. ceremomal, orders were 
given for the proceſſion to begin. This was preceded 
by a great number of pioneers and other workmen, 
whoſe "office was to make all the ways nns 
through which the proceſſion was to pas. 
As ſoon as thefe were levelled, that magnificent | 
chariot, the invention and defign of which raiſed as 
much admiration, as the. — riches that glit- 
tered all over it, c out from Babylon. The body 
of the chariot reſted upon two axle-trees, that were 
inſerted into four wheels, made after the Perfian man- 
ner; the naves and ſpokes of which were covered 
with gold, and the rounds plated over with ron. 
The extremities of the axte-trees were made of gold, 
repreſenting the muſcles of lions biting a dart. The 
chariot had four draught beams, or poles, to each of 
which were harnaſſed four ſets of mules, each ſet con- 
ſiſting of four of thoſe animals; ſo that this chariot 
was drawn by ſixty- four mules. The . ſtrongeſt of 
thoſe Creatures, and the largeſt, were choſen on this 
occaſion, 


(a) Diod: I. xvii; p. 608-610. 
I could bave wiſhed it bad manner than I have done : But that 


| = in my power to have explained was not poſſible for me to efed, 
eVE 


ral paſſages of this dejeriptihn though I had recourſe to perſons 
iz @ more clear and en greater capacity than ell. 


UMENES if put 
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occaſion. They were adorned with crowns of gold, 


_ collars enriched with precious ſtones and golden 
8. | 


On this chariot” was erected a pavilion of entire 


| P. 
ported by columns of the Ionick order, embelliſhed 
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gold, twelve feet wide, and eighteen in length, ſup- + 


| with the leaves of acanthus. The inſide was adorn- 


ed with a blaze of jewels, diſpoſed in the form of 
ſhells. - The circumference was beautified with a 


fringe of golden net- work; the threads that com- 


poſed the texture were an inch in thickneſs, and to 
thoſe were faſtened large bells, whoſe ſound was heard 
to a great diſtance. 3 7h 


The external decorations were diſpoſed into four 


 relievoes. ; 
The firſt repreſented Alexander ſeated in a military 
chariot, with a ſplendid ſcepter in his hand, and ſur- 
rounded, on one ſide with a troop of Macedonians in 
arms; and on the other, with an equal number of 
Perſians armed in their manner. T 9 were preceded 
by the king's equerries. ao : 
In the fecond were ſeen elephants completely har- 
neſſed, with a band of Indians ſeated on the fore-part 
of their bodies; and on the hinder, another band of 
Macedonians, armed as in the day of battle. 
The third exhibited to the view ſeveral ſquadrons of 
| „ in military array. : 
The fourth repreſented ſhips preparing for a battle. 


At the entrance into the pavilion were golden lions, 
that ſeemed to guard the paſſage. 


The four corners were adorned with flatues of 


gold, repreſenting victories, with trophies of arms in 


their hands. 


Under the pavilion was placed a throne of gold af 


a ſquare form, adorned with the heads of animals *, 
Whoſe necks were encompaſſed with golden circles a 
foot and a half in breadth ; to theſe were hung crowns, 
that glittered with the livelieſt colours, and ſuch as 


Ks _ Vere 
* The Greek word rA imports a lind of bart, from whoſe chin 


n beard hangs down like that of geats. 


«+ _ 2 * 7 -_ 
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were carried in proceſſion. 17 the celebration of facred 
ſolemnities. | 
At the foot of the throne was is placed the py of 
Alexander, formed, of beaten gold, and half filled 
with aromatick ſpices and perfumes, as well to exhale 
an agreeable odour, as for the. preſervation of the 
corpſe. A pall of purple wrought with Wels. ute 
thr coffin. 

Between this and the 1 the arms of that mo- 
narch were diſpoſed in the manner he wore chem when 
living. 

The outſide of the pavilion. was 9 covered 
with purple flowered with gold. The top ended in 
a very large crown of the fame metal, which ſeemed 
to be a compoſition of olive- branches. The rays of 
the ſun which darted on this diadem, in conjuction 
with the motion of the chariot, cauſed it to emit a 
kind of rays like thoſe of lightning. | 

It may eaſily be imagined, that, in ſo long a a pro- 
Fi the motion of a chariot, laden, like this, 
would be liable to great inconveniencies. In order, 
therefore, that the pavilion, with all its appendages, 
might, when the chariot, moyed i in any uneven ways, 
conſtantly continue in; the ſame ſituation, notwith- 
ſtanding the inequality of the ground, and the ſhocks 
that would frequently be unavoidable, a cylinder was 
raiſed from the middle of each axle-tree, to ſupport 
the pavillion; by which expedient the whole PORE 
Was preſerved ſtead 

The chariot was lelloved by the royal guards all 
in arms, and magnificently arrayed. 

The multitude, of ſpectators of this folemnity is 
hardly credible; but they were drawn together as well 
by their veneration for the memory of Alexander, as by 
the 'magnificence of this funeral pomp, which had 
never been equalled in the world. 

There was a current prediction, chat the place 
where Alexander ſhould be interred, would be ren- 
dered the moſt happy and flouriſhing part of the 
whole earth. The governors conteſted with eher 

| ot WL 
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other, for the diſpoſal of a body that was to be at- 
tended” with ſuch a glorious prerogative. The af- 
fection Perdiccas entertained for his country, made 
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him deſitous that the corpſe ſhould be conveyed to 


Ege in Macedonia, where the remains of its kings 
were uſually depoſited. Other places were likewiſe 
propoſed, but the preference was given to Egypt. 
Ptolemy, who had ſuch extraordinary and recent ob- 
ligations to the king of Macedonia, was determined 
to ſignaliſe his gratitude on this occaſion. He accord- 
ingly ſet out with a numerous guard of his beſt troops, 
in order to meet the proceſſion, and advanced as far 


as Syria. When he had joined the attendants on the 


funeral, he prevented 'them from interring the corpſe 
in the temple of Jupiter- Ammon, as they had pro- 


poſed. It was therefore depoſited, firſt in the city of 


Memphis, and from thence” was conveyed to Alex- 
andria. Ptolemy raiſed a magnificent temple to the 


memory of this monarch, and rendered him all the 


honours which were uſually" paid to demi: gods and 
heroes by pagan antiquity. 

(5) Freinſhemius, in his 8 ement to Livy, re- 
lates, after Leo * the African, at the tomb of Alex- 
ander the Great was ſtill to be ſeen in his time, and 
that it was reverenced by the Mohammedans, as the 
monument, not only of an illuſtrious King, but of a 
Jon prophet._ 


(c) Cappadocia and Paps este which border on 
the Pontick ſea, were allotted to Eumenes, in conſe- 


quence of the partition of the ſeveral governments 
of Alexander's empire; and it was expreſsly ſtipu- 


lated by the treaty, that Leonatus and Antigonus 


ſhould march with a great body of troops to eſtabliſh 
Eumenes in the government of thoſe. dominions, and 
diſpoſſeſs king Ariarathes of the ſovereignty. This 
general reſolution of ſending troops and experienced 
commanders into the ſeveral provinces of the empire, 

Was formed with great judgement ; and the intention of 


it 


00 Fact cxxxiii, (e) Plut. in Eumen. p. 14 Diod. 1, xviii. p. 559. 
- This 6 author lived in the 1 300 century. 
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that the inhabitants, being no longer governed by 


| Jicitous to execute this article 
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it was, that all thoſe conquered territories ſhould con- 
tinue under the dominion of the Macedonians, and 


their own ſovereigns, ſhould have no future inclina- 
tion to recover their former liberty, nor be in a con- 
dition to ſet each other the example of throwing off the 
new yoke of the Greeks. PT 
But neither Leonatus nor An youre were very ſo- 
of the treaty ; and, as 
they were entirely attentive to their own particular 


Intereſt and aggrandiſement, they took other mea- 


ſures. Eumenes, ſecing himſelf thus abandoned by 
thoſe who ought to have eſtabliſned him in his govern- 
ment, ſet out with all his equipage, which conſiſted 
of three hundred horſe and two hundred of his do- 
meſticks well armed; with all his riches, which 
amounted to about five thouſand talents of gold; 


and retired to Perdiccas, who gave him a favourable 


reception. As he was much eſteemed by that com- 


mander, he was admitted into a participation of all 


bis counſels. | Eumenes was indeed a man of great 


ſolidity and reſolution, and the moſt able of all the 

captains of Alexander. g 8 
Within a ſhort time after this event, he was con- 
ducted into Cappadocia by a great army which Per- 
diccas thought fit to command in perſon. Ariarathes 
had made the neceſſary preparations for a vigorous de- 
fence, and had raiſed twenty thouſand foot and a great 
body of horſe: But he was defeated and taken pri- 
ſoner by Perdiccas, who deſtroyed his whole family, 


and inveſted Eumenes with the government of his do- 


minions. He intended, by this inſtance of ſeverity, 
to intimidate the people, and extinguiſh all ſeditions. 
And this conduct was very judicious, and abſolutely 

neceflary in the conjuncture of a new government, 
when the ſtate is in a general ferment, and all things 
are uſually diſpoſed for commotions. Perdiccas, after 


this tranſaction, advanced with his troops to chaſtiſe 


Iſaura and Laranda, cities of Piſidia, which had maſ- 
ſacred their governors, and revalted from the 


Macedonians, 
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Macedonians. The laſt of theſe cities was deſtroyed in 
_ very ſurpriſing manner: For the inhabitants finding 

themſelves in ng condition to defend it, and deſpair- 
ing of any quarter from the conqueror, ſhut them- 


* 


ſelves up in their houſes, with their wives, children, 
and parents, and all their gold and ſilver, ſet fire to 
their ſeveral habitations, and, after they had fought 
with the fury of lions, threw themſelves into the 
flames. The. city was abandoned to plunder; and 
the ſoldiers, after they had extinguiſhed the fire, found 
= a. great booty, for the place was filled with 
miabe se i 2 vo Or 
(4) Perdiccas, after this expedition, marched into A. M. 
Cilicia, where he paſſed the winter ſeaſon. During his , 35% C 
reſidence in that country, he formed a reſolution to zi. 
Pwr ex the e- e ka be whom he 
had eſpouſed at a time, when he thought that marriage 
ſubſervient to his intereſt. But when the regency of 
the empire had given him a ſuperior credit, and given 
birth to more exalted hopes, his thoughts took a dif- 
ferent turn, and he was deſirous of eſpouſing Cleo- 
patra, the ſiſter of Alexander the Great. She had been 
married to Alexander king of Epirus; and, having 
| loſt her huſband in the wars of Italy, ſhe had conti- 
nued in a ftate of widowhood, and was then at Sar- 
dis in Lydia. Perdiccas diſpatched Eumenes thither, 
to propoſe his marriage to that princeſs, and employ 
his endeavours to render him agreeable to her. This 
alliance with a lady who was the ſiſter of Alexander 
by the ſame father and mother, and exceedingly be- 
loved by the Macedonians,. opened him a way to the 
empire through the favour of that people, which he 
might naturally expect from his marriage with Cleo- 
pale ds: 15 1 | 
bps 13 penetrated into his deſign, and evident-_ 
ly foreſa that his own deſtruction was to be the 
foundation of the intended ſucceſs. He therefore 
paſſed into Greece with the greateſt expedition, in or- 
der to find Antipater and Craterus, who were then — 
a , | geaged 
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gaged in a war with the Ztolians, and diſcloſed to them 


the whole plan that Perdiccas had formed. Upon this 
intelligence they immediately came to an accommo- 


dation with the Ætolians, and advanced towards the 


Helleſpont, to obſerve the motions of the new enemy; 
and, in order to ſtrengthen their own party, they en- 


gaged Ptolemy, governor of Egypt, in their intereſt. 


Craterus, one of the greateſt of Alexander's cap- 


_ tains, had the largeſt ſhare of the affection and eſteem 


of the Macedonians. - Alexander, a little before his 


death, had ordered him to conduct into Macedonia 


the ten thouſand veteran troops he intended to ſend 


thither, on account of their age, wounds, or other 
infirmities, which rendered them incapable of the ſer- 


vice. The king had likewiſe conferred upon him at 
the ſame time the government of Macedonia in the 
room of Antipater, whom he recalled to Babylon. 
Theſe provinces having been conſigned to Craterus 


and Antipater after the death of Alexander, they go- 


verned them in concert, and Craterus always con- 
ducted himſelf like a good and faithful aſſociate; eſpe- 
| cially in the operations of this war, in which they were 


unavoidably engaged by the diſcovery of the deſigns 
Perdiccas was forming. e e 


Perdiccas ſent Eumenes back to his province, not 


only to regulate the ſtate of affairs in that coun 

but more particularly to keep a watchful eye on the 
motions of Neoptolemus his next neighbour, who 
was governour of Armenia, and whoſe conduct was 
ſuſpected by Perdiccas, but not without ſufficient rea- 


ſon, as will be evident in the ſequel. 


(e) This Neoptolemus was a man remarkable for 


his ſtupid pride, and the inſupportable arrogance he 


had contracted, from the vain hopes with which he 
fed his imagination. Eumenes endeavoured to reduce 


him to reaſon by gentle meaſures; and when he ſaw 


that the troops of the Macedonian phalanx, who 


were commanded by Neoptolemus, were grown very 


inſolent and audacious, he made it his care to aſſem- 


OED, | | - ble 
(e) Plut. in Eumen. P · 385. ; 
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bie a body of horſe: ſtrong. enough to oppoſe their 
deſigns,” and keep them within the bounds of reſpe& 
and obedience. With this view, he granted all forts 
of immunities and exemptions. from impoſts to thoſe 
of the inhabitants who were in a condition to appear 

on horſeback. '| He likewiſe purchaſed a great number 
of horſes, and beſtowed them on thoſe of his court in 
| whom he confided the moſt ; and _ inflamed their 
courage by the honours and rewards he conferred upon 


them. He diſciplined and habituated them to labour 


and fatigue by reviews, exerciſes, and continual move- 
ments. Every body was ſurpriſed to ſee him aſſemble, 
in ſo ſhort a time, a body of ſix thouſand horſe, capable 
of good ſervice in the field. 


Perdiccas, having cauſed all his troops to file of 


Z the next ſpring towards Cappadocia, held a council 


with his friends on: the operations of the intended war. 


The ſubject of their deliberations was, whether they 


ſhould march firſt into Macedonia againſt Antipater 
and Craterus, or into Egypt againſt Ptolemy. The 
majority of voices declared in fayour of the laſt; and 
it was concluded, at the ſame time that Eumenes, 
with part of the army, ſhould guard the Aſiatick pro- 

vinces againſt Antipater and Craterus: And, in order 
to engage him more effectually to eſpouſe the com- 
mon cauſe, Perdiccas added the provinces of Caria, 
Lycia, and Phrygia, to his government. He likewiſe 
declared him generaliſſimo of all the troops in Cap- 


padocia and Armenia, and ordered all the governors 


to obey him. Perdiccas, after this, advanced towards 
Egypt through. Damaſcene and Paleſtine. He alſo 


took the two minor kings with him in this expedi- 


tion, in order to cover his deſigns with the royal au- 
thority. | | | 


| (f) Eumenes ſpared no pains to have a good WINE. 


on foot, in order to oppoſe Antipater and Craterus, 
who had already paſſed the Helleſpont, and were 


marching againſt him. They left nothing unattempted 


to diſengage him from the party he had eſpouſed, and 


promited 


Cf) Plut. in Eumen. p. 383387. Diod. 1, xvii. p. 610—613. 
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ſmaken by thoſe offers, in breach of his en 
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romiſed him the addition of new provinces to thoſe 
already poſſeſſed : But he was too ſteady to be 


gagements 
to Perdiccas. They ſucceeded better with Alcetas and 
Neoptolemus, for they engaged the former to obſerve 
a neutrality, though the aer of Perdiccas, and 
the other declared in their favour. Eumenes attacked 


and defeated the latter at a narrow paſs, and even 


took all his baggage. This victory was owing to his 
cavalry, whom he had formed with ſo much care. 
Neoptolemus ſaved himſelf with three hundred horſe, 


troops went over to Eumenes. h 
Antipater entered Cilicia with an intention to ad- 
vance into Egypt, in order to aſſiſt Ptolemy, if his 


affairs ſhould require his aid; and he detached Crate - 


rus and Neoptolemus with the reſt of the army againſt 
Eumenes, who was then in Cappadocia, A great 


battle was fought there, the ſucceſs of which is en- 


tirely to be aſcribed to the wiſe and vigilant precau- 


tion of Eumenes, which Plutarch juſtly conſiders as 
the maſter- piece of a great commander. The repu- 
tation of Craterus was very great, and the generality 
of the Macedonians were deſirous of him for their 


leader after the death of Alexander, remembering that 


his affection for them, and his deſire to ſupport their 
intereſt, had cauſed him to incur the diſpleaſure of 


that prince. Neoptolemus had flattered him, that as 


ſoon as he ſhould appear in the field, all the Mace- 


donians of the oppoſite party would liſt themſelves 


under his banners, and Eumenes himſelf was very a 
Prehenſive of that event. But, in order to avoid this 
misfortune, which would have occaſioned his inevita- 
ble ruin, he cauſed the avenues and narrow paſſes to 


be ſo carefully guarded, that his army were entirely 


ignorant of the enemy againſt whom he was leading 
chem, having cauſed a report to be ſpread, that it was 


only 


| ® Quem (Perdiccam) etfi in- non weſervit, neque ſalutis quim 


firmum videbat, quod unus omni - fidei fuit cupidior, Cor. Nep. in 


bus. reſiſtere cogebatur, amicum Em. c. iii. 
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only Neoptolomus, who was preparing to attack him 


a ſecond time. In the diſpoſitions he made for che 


battle, he was careful not to oppoſe any Macedonian 
againſt Craterus; and iſſued an order, with very ſevere 


received on any account whatever. | 
The firſt charge was very rude; the lances were 
ſoon ſhivered on both ſides, and the two armies at- 


tacked ſword in hand. Craterus acted nothing to the 
diſhonour of Alexander on this laſt day of his life, 


for he killed ſeveral of the enemies with his own 
hand, and frequently bore down all who oppoſed him; 
till, at laſt, a Thracian wounded him in the flank, 


when he fell from his horſe, All the enemy's cavalry _ 


rode over him without knowing who he was, and 
2 not diſcover him till he was breathing his 
As to the other wing, Neoptolemus and Eumenes, 
who perſonally hated each other, having met in the 
battle, and their horſes charging with a violent ſhock, 
they ſeiſed each other; and their horſes ſpringing from 
under them, they both fell on the earth, where 
ſtruggled like two implacable wreſtlers, and fought for 
2 time with the utmoſt fury and rage, till 


at laſt Neoptolemus received a mortal wound, and im- 


mediately expired. _ | 5 = 
Eumenes then remounted his horſe, and puſhed his 
left wing to that part of the field, where be believed 
the enemy's troops ſtill continued unbroken. There, 
when he was informed that Craterus was killed, he 
ſpurred his horſe to the/place where he lay, and found 
him expiring. When he beheld this melancholy _ 
tacle, he could not refuſe his tears to the death of an 
ancient friend whom he had always eſteemed; and 
he cauſed the laſt honours to be paid him with all 
poſlible magnificence. He likewiſe ordered his bones 
to be conveyed to Macedonia, in order to be given to 


his wife and children. Eumenes gained this ſecond 


victory ten days after the firſt, 


penalties, that no herald from the enemy ſhould bo 


+" 
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. In the mean time Perdiccas had advanced into 
Egypt, and began the war with Ptolemy, though 
with very different ſucceſs. Ptolemy, from the time 
he was conſtituted governor of that country, had 
conducted himſelf with ſo much juſtice and huma- 
nity, that he had entirely gained the hearts of all the 
Egyptians. An infinite number of people, charmed 
with the lenity of ſo wiſe an adminiſtration, came 
thither from Greece and other parts to enter into his 
ſervice. This additional advantage rendered him ex- 
tremely powerful; and even the army of Perdiccas 
had ſo much eſteem for Ptolemy, that they marched 
with reluctance againſt him, and great numbers of 
them deſerted daily to his troops. All theſe circum- 
ſtances were fatal to the views of Perdiccas, and he 
loſt his own life in that country. Having unfortu- 
nately taken a reſolution to make his army paſs an 
arm of the Nile, which formed an iſland near Mem- 
phis, in paſſing he loſt two thouſand men, half of 
whom were drowned, and the remainder devoured by 
crocodiles. The Macedonians were exaſperated to 
ſuch a degree of fury, when they ſaw themſelves ex- 
poſed to ſuch unneceſſary dangers, that they mutinied 
againſt him; in conſequence of which, he was aban- 
doned by a hundred of his principal officers, of whom 
Pithon was the moſt conſiderable, and was aſſaſſinated 
in his tent with moſt of his intimate friends. > 448 

Two days after this event, the army received in- 
telligence of the victory obtained by Eumenes; and 
had this account come two days ſooner, it would cer- 
tainly have prevented the mutiny, and conſequently 
the revolution that ſoon ſucceeded it, which proved 
ſo favourable to Ptolemy and Antipater, and all their 
— bo. 5 En 

(s) Diod. 1, xviii. p. 613—616. Plut. in Eumen. p. 587. Cor. 
Nep. c. Ww. 1 | 21 SHOTS; | 
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Ster. V. The regenty is transferred to ANTIPATER, 
*Eumenes be/jeged by Ax ricokus in Nora. Feru- 
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ſalem beſieged and taken by ProLemy. DMapkEs pur 


1 death by Cas$anDER.  ANTIPATER on his death- 


bed nominates PoLyspeERCnon for his ſucceſſor in tbe 


# 


regency. The latter recalls OLyMpias. ANTIGONUS 
Becomes very powerful. : 5 i 

(4) JyJTOLEMY paſſed the Nile the day after the 
FT death of Perdiccas, and entered the Mace- 


donian camp; where he juſtified his own conduct ſo 


effectually, that all the troops declared in his favour. 
When the death of Craterus was known, he made 
ſuch an artful improvement of their affliction and re- 
ſentment, that he induced them to paſs a decree, 
whereby Eumenes, and fifty other perſons of the 
ſame party, were declared enemies to the Macedo- 


nian ſtate; and this decree authoriſed Antipater and 


Antigonus to carry on a war againſt them. But when 
this prince perceived the troops had a general incli- 


nation to offer him the regency of the two kings, 


which became vacant by the death of Perdiccas, he 
had the precaution to decline that office, becauſe he 
was very ſenſible that the royal pupils had a title 


* 


without a reality; that they would never be capable 


of ſuſtaining the weight of that vaſt empire, nor be 


in a condition to re- unite, under their authority, ſo 


many governments accuſtomed to independency; that 
there was an inevitable tendency to diſmember the 
whole, as well from the inclinations and intereſt of 
the officers, as the ſituation of affairs; that all his 
acquiſitions in the interim would redound to the ad- 
vantage of his pupils; that while he appeared to poſ- 
ſeſs the firſt rank, he ſhould in reality enjoy s. 
fixed and ſolid, or that could any way be conſider 

as his own property; that, upon the expiration of the 


regency, he ſhould be left without any government or 


real eſtabliſhment, and that he ſhould neither be 

maſter of an army to ſupport him, nor of any retreat 
Vor. V. 5 L | 5 
| (a) Diod. I. xviii. p. 616619, - 
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for his preſervation : Whereas all his colleagues would 


enjoy the richeſt provinces in perfect tranquillity, and 
he be the only one who had not derived any advan- 
tages from the common conqueſts. Theſe conſidera- 


tions induced him to prefer the poſt he already enjoyed 


to the new title that was offered him, as the former 
was leſs hazardous, and rendered him leſs obnoxious to 
envy ; he therefore cauſed the choice to fall on Pithon 
and Aridæus. | 
The firſt of theſe perſons had ee de with 
diſtinction in all the wars of Alexander, and had em- 
braced the party of Perdiccas, till he was a witneſs of 
his imprudent conduct in paſſing the Nile, which in- 


duced him to quit his ſervice, and go over to Ptolemy. 


With reſpe& to Aridæus, hiſtory has taken no no- 
tice of him before the death of Alexander, when the 
funeral ſolemnities of that prince were committed to 
his care; and we have already ſeen in what manner he 
acquitted himſelf of that melancholy but honourable 
commiſſion, after he had employed two > years in the 


preparations for it. 


The honour of this guardianſhip was of no long 
eontinuance to them. Evurydice, the conſort of king 


Aridæus, whom we ſhall diſtinguiſh for the future by 


the name of Philip, being fond of interfering in all 
affairs, and being ſupported in her pretenſions by the 
Macedonians the two regents were . ſo diſſatisfied 
with their employment, that they voluntarily reſigned 
it, after they had fent the army back to Triparadis in 
Syria; and it was then conferred upon Antipater. 

As ſoon as he was inveſted with his authority, he 
made a new partition of the provinces of the empire, 
in which he excluded all thoſe who had eſpouſed the 
intereſt of Perdiccas and Eumenes, and re-eſtabliſhed 
every perſon of the other party, who had been diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed. In this new diviſion of the empire, Seleucus, 


who had great authority from the command of the 


cavalry, as we have already intimated, had the go- 
vernment of Babylon, and became afterwards the 
moſt powerful of all the ſucceſſors of Alexander. 

| Pithon 
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Pichon had the government of Media; but Atropates, 
who at that time enjoyed the government of that 
province, ſupported himſelf; in one part of the coun- 
try, and aſſumed the regal dignity, without acknow- 
ledging the authority of i eee „and this 
tract of Media was afterwards called Media Atropa- 
tena. Antipater, after this regulation of affairs, ſent 
Antigonus againſt Eumenes, and then returned into 
Macedonia; but left his ſon Caſſander behind him, in 
quality of general of the cavalry, and with orders to 
be near the perſon of Antigonus, that he might the 
better be informed of bis def FTW. 
(8s) Jaddus, the Net Fiel of the Jews, died this A M. 
year, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Onias, whoſe, pon- arts 
tificate continued for the ſpace of twenty-one: years. 221. 
I make this remark, becauſe the hiſtory of the Jews 
will, in the ſequel of this work, be very much inter- 
mixed with that of Alexander's ſucceſſorfrs. | 
Wer 3 Antigonus appeared early in the field againſt A. M. 
Eumenes, and a battle was fought at Orcynium in 1 
: Rn Ant. J. Co 
Cappadocia, wherein Eumenes was defeated, and Joſt 
eight thouſand. men by the treachery of Apollonides, 
one of the principal officers of his cavalry ; who was 
corrupted by Antigonus, and marched over to, the 
enemy in the midſt of the battle. (4) The traitor was 
ſoon puniſhed for his perfidy, for Eumenes took him, 
and cauſed him to be hanged upon the ſpot... __ 
le) A conjuncture, which happened ſoon after this 
defeat, would have enabled Eumenes to ſeiſe the bag- 
gage of Antiggnus and all his riches, with a. great 
number of priſoners; and his little troop already . caſt 
an eager eye on ſo conſiderable a booty. But whe- 
ther his apprehenſions that ſo rich a prey would ener- 
vate the hearts of his ſoldiers, who were then con- 
{rained te wander from place 10 place; of; whether 
his regarg\to Antigonus, with whom he had formerly 
contraRed a particular friendſhip, prevented him from 
improving this opportunity; it is certain, that he 
| 111 125 2 5 g 1 S. . 5 74181 ſent 
() Joſeph. Antiq. 1. xi. c. 3. (e) Diod. I. xviii. p. 678, 629. 
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ſent a letter to that commander, to inform' him of the 


danger that threatened him; and when he afterwards 


to a place of better ſecurity. 


made a feint to attack the baggage, it was all removed 


Eumenes, after his overthrow, was obliged, for his 
preſervation, to employ moſt of his time in changing 
the place of his retreat; and he was highly admired 
for the tranquillity and ſteadineſs of mind he diſco- 


vered in the wandering life to which he was reduced: 


For, as Plutarch obſerves, adverſity alone can place 
- greatneſs of ſoul in its full point of light, and render 


the real merit of mankind conſpicuous ; whereas pro- 


ſperity frequently caſts a veil of faiſe grandeur over real 
meanneſs and imperfections. Eumenes, having at 


Haſt diſbanded molt of his remaining troops, ſhut him- 


ſelf up with five hundred men, who were determined 
to ſhare his fate, in the caſtle of Nora, a place of 


extraordinary ſtrength on the frontiers of Cappadocia 


and Lycaonia, where he ſuſtained a ſiege of twelve 


months. 


He was ſoon ſenſible, that nothing incommoded his 


| 1 n ſo much as the ſmall ſpace they poſſeſſed, being 


ut up in little cloſe houſes, and on a tract of ground, 
whoſe whole circuit did not exceed two hundred 
fathoms, where they could neither walk nor perform 


the leaſt exerciſe; and where their horſes, having 


ſcarce any room for motion, became ſluggiſh, and 
incapable of ſervice. To remedy this inconvenience, 


he had recourſe to the following expedient. He 


converted the largeſt houſe in the place, the extent 


of which did not exceed twenty-one feet, into a kind 


of hall for exerciſe. This he conſigned to the men, 


and ordered them to walk in it very gently at firſt; 
they were afterwards to double their pace by degrees, 


and at laft were to exert the moſt vigorous motions. 


He then took the following method for the horſes. 


| *Heſuſpended them, one after another, in ſtrong ſlings, 
which were diſpoſed under their breaſts, and from 
- thence inſerted into rings faſtened to the roofs of the 


ſtable; after which he cauſed them to be raiſed into 


a * 
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the air by the aid of pullies, and in ſuch a manner, 
that only their hinder feet reſted on the ground, while 
the extreme part of the hoofs of their fore-feet could 
hardly touch it. In this condition the grooms laſhed 

them ſeverely with their whips, which tormented the 
horſes to ſuch a degree, and forced them into ſuch 
violent agitations, that their bodies were all covered 
with ſweat and foam. After this exerciſe, which was 
finely calculated to ſtrengthen and keep them in wind, 
and hkewiſe to render their limbs ſupple and pliant; 
their barley was given to them very clean, and win- 
nowed from all the chaff, that they might eat it the 
ſooner, and with leſs difficulty. The abilities of a 
good general extend to every thing about him, and 
are ſeen in the minuteſt particulars. x 3 
The ſiege, or more properly, the blockade of * 
Nora, did not prevent Antigonus from undertaking a Ant. J. C. 
new expedition into Piſidia, againſt Alcetas and Atta- 31) 
lus; the laſt of whom was taken priſoner in a battle, 
and the other ſlain by treachery in the place to which 
he retired. „ e 
During theſe tranſactions in Aſia, Ptolemy ſee- 
ing of what importance Syria, Phœnicia, and Judza 
were, as well for covering Egypt, as for making pro- 
per diſpoſitions on that ſide 2 the invaſion of C- 
prus, which he had then in view, determined to 

make himſelf maſter of thoſe provinces which were 
governed by Laomedon. With this intention he ſent 
Nicanor into Syria with' a body of land-forces, while 
he himſelf ſet out with a fleet to attack the coaſts. 
Nicanor defeated Laomedon, and took him priſoner ; 
in conſequence of which he ſoon conquered the inland 
country. Ptolemy had the fame advantages on the 
coaſts, by which means he became abſolute maſter of 
thoſe provinces. The princes in alliance with him 
were alarmed at the rapidity of theſe conqueſts ; but 
Antipater was at too great a diſtance, being then in 

Macedonia; and Antigonus was too much employed 
againſt Eumenes, to oppoſe theſe great acceſſions 
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to the power of Ptolemy, who gave. e no. little 1 
Jae, 


(8), Afcer the defeat of Laomedon, the Jews were 


the only people who made any reſiſtance. They were 
duely ſenſible of the obligation they were under, by 


the oath: they had taken, to their Feuern and were 
determined to continue faithful to him. Ptolemy ad- 
vanced into Judza, and formed the ſiege of Jeruſa- 


lem. This city was ſo ſtrong by its advantageous 


ſituation, in conjunction with the works of art, that 
it would have ſuſtained a long ſiege, had it not been 
for the religious fear the Jews entertained of vio- 
lating the law, by which they were prohibited to de- 


fend themſelves on the ſabbath. Ptolemy was not 


long unacquainted with this particular; and, in. order 
to improve the great advantage it gave him, he choſe 


that day for the general aſſault; and as no individual 


among the Jews would preſume to defend himſelf, 


the city was taken without any difficulty. 


Ptolemy at firſt treated Jeruſalem and Judæa with 
great ſeverity, for he carried above a hundred thou- 
ſand of the inhabitants . captives into Egypt: But 


when he afterwards conſidered the ſteadineſs with 
+ Which they had perſiſted in the fidelity they had 


ſworn to their governors, on this, and a variety of 
other occaſions, he 'was convinced, that this quality 
rendered them more worthy of his confidence; and 


he accordingly choſe thirty thouſand of the moſt dif- 


tinguiſhed among them, who, were moſt capable of 


ſerving him, and appointed them to guard the moſt 


important places in his dominions. 
( Much about this time Antipater fell ſick in 


Macedonia. The Athenians, were greatly diſſatisfied 


with the garriſon he had left in their city, and had 
frequently preſſed Phocion to go to the court of that 
prince, and ſollicit him to recall thoſe troops: But he 
always declined that commiſſion, either through. a 


bay of not ſucceeding, or elſe becauſe he was con- 


e 


(80 Joſeph. 45891 xii. C. 1. : 
(b) Diod. I, XxViif. p. * 626. Plut. in Phoc. 5. 285. 
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ſcious, that the fear of this garriſon was the beſt ex- 
pedient for keeping them within the bounds of their 
duty. Demades, who was not ſo difficult to be pre. 
vailed upon, undertook the commiſſion with pleaſure, 
and immediately ſet out with his ſon for Macedonia. 
But his arrival in that country could not have hap- 
pened at a more fatal conjuncture for himſelf. - Anti- 
pater, as I have already intimated, was ſeiſed with 
a ſevere illneſs; and his ſon Caſſander, who was abſo- 
lute maſter of all affairs, had lately intercepted a let- 
ter which Demades had written to Antigonus in Afla, 
9 him to come as ſoon as poſſible, and make 
himſelt maſter of Greece and Macedonia; which, as 
he expreſſed himſelf, were held together only by a thread, 
and even an old and rotten thread, ridiculing Antipater 
by thole expreſſions. As ſoon. as Caſſander ſaw them 
appear at court, he cauſed them both to be arreſted; 
and he himſelf ſeiſing the ſon firſt, ſtabbed him be- 
fore the face of his father, and ar fo little diſtance 
from him, that he was covered with his blood. After 
which he reproached him with his perfidy and ingra- 
titude, and when he had loaded him with inſults, - he. 
alſo killed him with his own hands on the dead body 
of his ſon. It was impoſſible that ſuch a barbarous 
proceeding ſhould not be deteſted; but mankind are 
not much diſpoſed to pity ſuch a wretch as Demades, 
who had dictated the decree, by which Demoſthenes 
and Hyperides were condemaed to die. 55 5 
The indiſpoſition of Antipater proved fatal to him, 
and his laſt attention was employed in filling up the 
two great ſtations which he enjoyed. His ſon Caſſan- 
der was very deſirous of them, and expected to have 
them conferred upon him; notwithſtanding which, 
Antipater heſtowed the regency of the kingdom, and 
the government of Macedonia, on Polyſperchon, the 
moſt ancient of all the ſurviving captains of Alexan- 
der, and thought it ſufficient to aſſociate Caſſander 
with him in thoſe employment. 
T am at a loſs to determine, whether any inſtance 
of human conduct was ever greater, or more to be 
| e LL. admired 
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admired than this which I have now related in few 
words; nothing certainly could be more extraordi- 
nary, and hiſtory affords us few inſtances of the ſame 


nature. It was neceſſary to appoint a governor over 


Macedonia, and a regent of the empire. Antipater, 
who knew the importance of thoſe ſtations, was per- 
ſuaded that his own glory and reputation, - and, - what 
was ſtill more prevalent with him, the intereſt of the 
ſtate, and the preſervation of the Macedonian monar- 
chy, obliged him to nominate a man of authority, 
and one reſpected for his age, experience, and paſt 
ſervices. He had a ſon who was not void of merit; 
how rare and difficult therefore, but, at the ſame time, 
how amiable and glorious was it to ſelect, on ſuch an 
occaſion, no man but the moſt deſerving, and beſt 
qualified to ſerve the publick effectually; to. extin- 
guiſh the voice of nature; turn a deaf ear to all her 


remonſtrances. and not ſuffer the judgement to be ſe- 
_ duced by the impreſſions of paternal affection; in a 


word, to continue fo much maſter of one's penetra- 
tion, as to render juſtice to the merit of a e 
and openly prefer it to that of a ſon, and ſacrifice all 
the intereſt of one's own family to the publick welfare ! 
Hiſtory has tranſmitted to us an expreſſion of the em- 
peror Galba, which will do honour to his memory 


throughout all ages. Auguſtus , ſaid he, choſe a ſuc- 


ceſſor out of his own family; and I one from the whole 
empire. . N „5 33 
Caſſander was extremely enraged at the affront, 


which, as he pretended, had been offered him by this 


choice; and thought in that reſpect, like the gene- 
rality of men, who are apt to look upon the employ- 
ments they poſſeſs as hereditary, and with this flat- 
tering perſuaſion, that the ſtate is of no conſequence 
in compariſon with themſelves: Never examining 
what is requiſite to the poſts they enjoy, or whether 
they have competent abilities to ſuſtain them, and 
conſidering” only whether thoſe poſts are agreeable to 
„„ 1D 1 „„ 

* Ayguſtus in domo ſuęceſſorem quæſivit ego in republica, Tacit, 
Fift. I. i. c. 15. 1 | Wis | ET 
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their fortune. Caſſander, not being able to digeſt his 
father's preferring a ſtranger before him, endeavoured 


to form a party againſt the new regent, He alſo ſecured 
to himſelf all the places he could in the government 
'of that officer, as well in Greece as in Macedonia, 


whole.” 5 
(i) To this effect, he endeavoured to engage Pto- 
lemy and Antigonus in his party; and they readily 
eſpouſed it with the ſame views, and from the ſame 
motives. It was equally their intereſt to deſtroy this 
new regent, as well as the regency itſelf, which always 
kept them in apprehenſions, and reminded them of 
their ſtate of dependency. They likewiſe imagined, 
that it ſecretly reproached them for aſpiring at ſove- 


and propoſed nothing leſs, than to diveſt him of the 


reignty, while it cheriſhed the rights of the two pupils; | 


and left the ' governors in a. ſituation of uncertainty, 
in conſequence of which they were perpetually in fear 
of bcing diveſted of their power. Both the one and 
the other believed it would be eaſy for them to ſuc- 
ceed in their deſigns, if the Macedonians were once 
engaged at home in a civil war, | : 

The death of Antipater had rendered Antigonus 


the moſt powerful of all the captains of Alexander. 
His authority was abſolute in all the provinces of 


Aſia Minor, in conjunction with the title of genera- 


lifimo, and an army of ſeventy thouſand men, and 


thirty elephants, which no power in the empire was, 
at that time, capable of reſiſting. It cannot, there- 
fore, be thought ſurpriſing, that this ſuperiority ſhould 
inſpire him with the deſign of engrofling the whole 
monarchy of the Macedonians; and, in order to ſuc- 
ceed in that attempt, he began with making a refor- 
mation in all the governments of the provinces with- 


in his juriſdiction, diſplacing all thoſe perſons whom 


he ſuſpected, and ſubſtituting his creatures in their 
room. In the conduct of this ſcheme,” he removed 
Aridæus from the government of leſſer Phrygia, and 

the Helleſpont, and Clytus from that of Lydia 


(i) Diod. L aviii. p. 630. 


Polyſperchon 


153 


— 
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rk nisrory or 
(A) Polyſperchon neglected nothing, on his part» 


that was neceſſary to Fe his intereſt; and 
| 


thought it adviſeable to recall Olympias, who had re- 
tired into Epirus under the regency of Antipater, 
with the offer of ſharing his authority with her. 
This princeſs diſpatched a' courier to Eumenes, to 
conſult him on the propoſal ſhe had received; and he 


- adviſed her to wait ſome. time, in order to ſee what 


turn affairs would take: Adding, that if ſhe deter- 


mined to return to Macedonia, he would recommend 
it to her in particular, to forget all the injuries ſhe 

thought ſhe had received; that it would alſo be her 
intereſt to govern with moderation, and to make others 
ſenſible of her authority by benefactions, and not by 


ſeverity. As to all other particulars, he promiſed an 


inviolable attachment to herſelf and the royal family. 
Olympias did not conform to theſe judicious counſels 
in any reſpect, but ſet out as ſoon as poſſible for Ma- 
cedonia; where upon her arrival, ſhe conſulted no- 


thing but her paſſions, and her inſatiable deſire of do- 


minion and revenge. 


Poly ſperchon, who had many enemies upon his 
hands endeavoured to ſecure Greece, of which he 
foreſaw Caſſander would attempt to make himſelf 


| maſter. He alſo took meaſures with relation to other 


parts of the empire, as will appear by the ſequel. 


 . (1) In order to engage the Greeks in his intereſt, 


he iſſued a decree, by which he recalled the exiles, 
and re-inſtated all the cities in their ancient privileges. 
He acquainted the Athenians in particular by letters, 


that the king had re-eſtabliſhed their democracy and 


ancient form of government, by which the Athenians 


were admitted without diſtinction into publick offices. 


This was a ſtrain of policy calculated to enſnare 
Phocion; for Polyſperchon intending to make him- 


ſelf maſter of Athens, as was evident in a ſhort time, 


. in p- 656. W. f., Con: W. in Evmen, c. vh 
5 


he deſpaired of ſucceeding in that deſign, unleſs he 
could find ſome expedient to procure the 9 
| | PT e 0 
I) Diod. 1. xviii. p. 631, 632 - 
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of Phocion, who had favoured and introduced oligar- RES 
chy under Antipater; and he was therefore certain of 
accompliſhing this ſcheme, as ſoon as thoſe, who had 


been excluded from the nen, Aren me re- in 
Rated 1 in their ancient rights. 


ser. v. T he Atbetians 3 8 ty fi. 
Cass AM DER makes himſelf maſter of Athens, where he 
eſtabliſhes DzMETRIUS PHALEREvus in the government 
of that republic. lis prudent adminiſtration. Eu- 
" MENES quits Nora. Various expeditions of  ANT1- 
_ GONUS, SELEUCUS, PTOLEMY, and other generals, 
| againſt him. OLvyMylas cauſes ARrIDEvs 70 be ain, 
and is murthered in ber turn by the orders of Cas- 
SANDER. The war between him and POLYSPERCHON. 
The re-eſtabliſhment of Thebes. EuukEN ES is betrayed 
_ by his own troops, delivered up to Are and 


Put to death. 
(a) . before the death of Antipater 
| was known at Athens, had ſent Nicanor thi- 
ther, to ſuceed Menyllus in the government of the 
fortreſs of Munychia, ſoon after which he had made 
himſelf maſter of Pirzeus, Phocion, who placed too 
much confidence in the probity and fidelity of Ni- 
canor, had contracted#a ſtrict intimacy, and con- 
verſed frequently with him, which cauſed the people 
to ſuſpe& him more than ever. 

In this conjuncture, Alexander, the ſon of Polyſ- 
perchon, arrived with a great body of troops, under 
pretext of ſuccouring the city againſt Nicanor, but in 
reality to ſeiſe it into his own power, if poſlible, in 
conſequence of the diviſions which then reigned with- 
in it. He there held a tumultuous aſſembly, in which 
Phocion was diveſted of his employment of general; 
while Demetrius Phalereus, with ſeveral other citi- 
zens, who were apprehenſive of the ſame fate, imme- 
diately retired from the city. Phocion, who had the 
grief to ſee himſelf accuſed of treaſon, took ſanctuary 
wh Polyſperchon, who ſent him back to be wy 
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THE HISTORY OH 
by the people. An aſſembly was immediately con- 


voked on that occaſion, from which neither ſlaves, 


ſtrangers, nor any infamous perſons whatever, were 
excluded. This proceeding was contrary to all the 
eſtabliſhed rules; notwithſtanding which, Phocion, 


and the other priſoners, were preſented to the people. 
Moſt perſons of any merit in the aſſembly caſt down 


tempted to plead his own cauſe, and vindicate his 


their eyes to the earth at this ſpectacle, and, covering 
their heads, wept abundantly. One among them hav- 
ing the courage to move, that the ſlaves and ſtrangers 
might be ordered to withdraw, was immediately 
oppoſed by the populace, who cried out that they 
ought. rather to ſtone thoſe advocates for oligarchy 
and enemies of the people. Phocion frequently at- 


conduct, but was always interrupted. It was cuſto- 


mary at Athens, for the perſon accuſed to declare, 
before ſentence paſſed againſt him, what puniſhment 


he ought to ſuffer. Phocion anſwered aloud, that he 


condemned himſelf to die, but deſired the aſſembly 
to ſpare the reſt. Upon this the ſuffrages were de- 


manded, and they were unanimouſly ſentenced to 


ſuffer death, previous to which they were conveyed 
to the dungeon. Demetrius Phalereus, and ſome 
others, though abſent, wereg included in the ſame 
condemnation. The com 1 of Phocion were ſo 
affected by the ſorrows of their relations and friends, 
who came to embrace them in the ſtreets, with the 
melancholy tender of the laſt farewell, that they pro- 
ceeded on their way, lamenting their unhappy fate in 
a flood of tears: But Phocion ſtill retained the ſame 
air and countenance, as he had formerly ſhown, when 
he quitted the aſſembly to take upon him the com- 
mand of a mies, and when the Athenians attended 
him in crowds to his own houſe with the voice of 
praiſes and acclamations. i 0 
One of the populace, more inſolent than the reſt, 
advanced vp to him, and ſpit in his face. Phocion 
only turned to the magiſtrates, and faid, Will nobody 
binder this man from acting ſo unworthily ? When or 
. 9 ien 
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arrived at the priſon, one of his friends having aſked 
him if en meſſage to ſend to his ſon? Yes, 
certainly, replied he, it is to defire, that be would ne- 
der remember the injuſtice of the Athenians. When he 
| hed uttered theſe words, he took the hemlock, and 
On that day there was alſo a publick proceſſion, 
and as it paſſed before the priſon, ſome of the perſons 
who compoled it, took their crowns from their heads; 
others turned their eyes to the gates of the priſon, 
and burſt into tears; and all who had any remains of 
humanity and religion, and whoſe ſouls were not en- 
tirely depraved and blinded by rage or envy, acknow- 
ledged it to be an inſtance of unnatural barbarity, 
as well as a great impiety, with regard to the city, 
not to have abſtained, on ſuch a ſolemn day, from the 
infliction of death on a citizen ſo univerſally eſteemed, 
and whoſe admirable virtues had procured him the 
appellation of, The Good *, . W 


8 


* 


To puniſh þ the greateſt virtues as the moſt flagi- 
tious crimes, and to repay the beſt of ſervices with 
the moſt inhuman treatment, is a guilt condemned in 
all places, but eſpecially in Arhens, where ingrati- 
tude was puniſhable by the law. The regulations of 
her ſage legiſlator ſtill ſubſiſted at that time, but 
they were wreſted to the condemnation of her citi- 
zens, and only became an evidence, how much that 
people were degenerated in their manners. 1 
I be enemies of Phocion, not ſatisfied with the 
ae 28 pil had cauſed him to fuffer, and be- 
lieving ſome 1 were ſtill wanting to complete 
their triumph, obtained an order from the people, 

that his body ſhould be carried out of the dominions 
of Attica, and that none of the Athenians ſhould 
BER 3 . contribute 


ob integritatem vitæ Bonus 


eſt appellatus. Cor. Nep. 
1 + Quid oteſt quin 
mentia fit exiſtimanda, ſummo 
conſenſu maximas virtutes quaſi 


graviſſima delicta punire, benefi- 


ciaque injuriis rependere? Quod 
cum ubique, tum precipue Athe- 


ublica de- 


nis intolerabile videri debet, in 
qua urbe adverſus ingratos actio 
conſtituta eſt Quantum ergo 


reprehenſionem merentur, quĩ cum 
æquiſſima jura ſed iniquiſſima 
habebant ingenia, moribus ſuis, 


uam legibus uti maluerint? Val 


AK. I, V. Ce Zo 
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5 her houſe by night, and 


than they are at preſent. 


THE HISTORY OF 
contribute the leaſt quantity of wood to honour his 
funeral pile: Theſe laſt offices were therefore rendered 


to him in the territories of Megara. A lady of the 


country, who accidentally aſſiſted at his funeral with 
her ſervants, cauſed a cenotaph, or vacant tomb, to be 
erected to his memory on the ſame ſpot ;z and, collect. 
ing into her robe the bones of that great man, which 
ſhe had carefully gathered up, ſhe conveyed them into 

Vuried them under her 
hearth, with theſe expreſſions: Dear and ſacred hearth, 
T bere confide to thee,” and depoſit in thy boſom, theſe pre- 
cious remains of a worthy man. Preſerve them with 
Adelity, in order to reſtore them hereafter to the monument 
of bis anceſtors, when the Athenians ſhall become wiſer 


"RS A 


4 / 


Though it may poſſibly be thought, that a variety 
of irregular, tumultuous, unjuſt, and cruel ſentences, 
denounced in Athens againſt virtuous citizens at dif- 


| ferent times, might have prepared us for this laſt, it 


will, however, be always thought ſurpriſing, that a 
whole people, of whom one naturally conceives a 
noble idea, after ſuch a ſeries of great actions, ſhould 


be capable of ſuch a ſtrange petverſity. But it ought 


to be remembered, that the dregs of a Ye I, 


entirely void of honour, probity, and morals, reign- 


ed then at Athens. And there is ſufficient foundation 


for the ſentiments of Plato and Plutarch, who de- 
clare, that the people, when they are either deſtitute 
of guides, or no longer liſten to their admonitions 3 
and when they have thrown off the reins by which 
they once were checked, and are entirely abandoned 
to their impetuoſity and caprice; ought to be conſi- 
dered as a blind, intractable, and cruel monſter, 

ready to launch in a moment into the moſt fatal and 


Aer extremes, and infinitely more formidable 
1 


an the moſt inhuman tyrants What can be ex- 
pected from ſuch a tribunal? When people reſolve to 
be guided by nothing but mere paſſion; to have no 


regard to decorum, and to run headlong into an open 


violation of all laws; the beſt, the juſteſt, and moſt 


innocent 


ALEX ANDERS's SUCCESSORS. 
innocent of mankind, will ſink under an implacable 
and prevailing cabal. This Socrates experienced al- 
moſt a hundred years before Phocion PRE by the 
ſame fate 

This laſt was one of the greateſt men that Greece 
ever produced, in whoſe perſon every kind of merit 
were united. He had been educated in the ſchool of 
Plato and Xenocrates, and formed his manners upon 
the molt perfect plan of Pagan en to which his 
h conduct was always conformable. 

It would be difficult for any perſon to carry difin- 
tereſt higher than this extraordinary man; which ap- 
peared from the extreme poverty in which he died, 
after the many great offices he had filled. How ma- 
ny opportunities of acquiring riches has a genere al- 
ways at the head of armies, . who acts againſt rich 


159 | 


and opulent enemies; ſometimes in countries abound- 


ing with all things, and which ſeem to invite the 
plunderer! But Phocion would have thought it in- 
famous, had he returned from his campaigns laden 
with any acquiſition, | but the glory of his exalted 
actions, and the graceful benedictions of the” E 

he had ſpared. | 
This excellent perſon, aug all the deer which 
rendered him in ſome meaſure intractable, when the 
intereſts of the republick were concerned, had ſo much 
natural ſoftneſs and humanity that his enemies them- 
ſelves always found him diſpoſed to aſſiſt them. It 
might even have been ſaid, that he was a compoſition 
of two natures, whoſe qualities were entirely oppoſite 
to each other in appearance. When he acted as a 
publick man, he armed himſelf with fortitude, ' and 
ſteadineſs, and zeal; he could ſometimes aſſume even 
the air of a rigid indignation, and was inflexible in 
ſupporting diſcipline in its utmoſt ſtrictneſs. If, on 
the other hand, he appeared in a private capacity, his 
conduct was a perpetual diſplay of mildneſs and affa- 
bility, condeſcenſion and patience, and was graced 
with all the virtues that can render the commerce of 
life agreeable. It was no inconſiderable merit, and 
| | eſpecially 
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eſpecially i in a military man, to be capable of . 5 
two ſuch different characters in ſuch a manner, that 


as the ſeverity which was neceſſary for the preſerva- 
tion of good order, was never ſeen to degenerate into 


the rigour that creates averſion in others; ſo the 


entleneſs and complacency of his diſpoſition never 
. into that ſoftneſs and indifference. which occa- 
ons contempt. _ 

He has been rently applayded * 7 the 
modern cuſtom of his country, which made war and 


policy two different profeſſions; and alſo for reſtoring 


the manner of governing of Pericles and Ariſtides, 
by uniting each of thoſe talents in himſelt. 

As he was perſuaded, that eloquence was eſſential 
to a ſtateſman, and eſpecially in a_ republican govern- 
ment, he applied himſelf to the attainment of it 
with great aſſiduity and ſucceſs. His was conciſe, 
ſolid, full of force and ſenſe, and cloſe to the point 
in queſtion. He thought it beneath a ſtateſman to 
uſe a poignant and ſatirick ſtyle, and his only anſwer to 


thoſe, who employed ſuch language againſt him, was 


Hlence and patience. (5) An orator having onee in- 
terrupted him with many. injurious expreſſions, he 


ſuffered him to continue in that ſtrain as long as he 


pleaſed, and then reſumed his own diſcourſe with. as 
much coolneſs as if he had heard nothing. 


lt was highly glorious for Phocion, that he was 


forty-five times elected a general by a people to whoſe 


caprice he was ſo little inclinable to accommodate his 


conduct, and it is remarkable that theſe elections al- 


ways happened when he was abſent, without any 
previous ſollicitations on his part. His wife was ſut- 
ficiently ſenſible how much this was for his glory, 
and one day when an Ionian lady of conſiderable 
rank, who lodged in her houſe, ſhowed her, with an 
air of oſtentation and pleaſure, her ornaments of gold, 
with a variety of jewels and bracelets, ſhe anſwered 
her with a modeſt tone, For * part, I have no orna- 

ent 

(3) Plut, de ger. * p. 110 10 


Ar b succkssens > 
nent but Pbbrion, who, for” theſe twenty Years, has at. 
wah bern elected general of the Athenians.” 
_- His regular and fr veil life contributed not a little to 
the vigorous and ah old age he enjoyed. When 
he was in his ei dtiech 1 Se he comma the forces, 
and ſuſtained all the fatigues of war, with the vivacit7 
of a young officer. ; 
One of the great principles i in the politicks of Pho- 
cion Was, ae beats” ought always to be the aim of 
every wife Sovernment, and, with this view, he was 
a conſtant oppoſer of all wars that were either impru- 
dent or unneceſſary. _ He was even a pprehenſive of 
thoſe that were moſt jut and diele becauſe he 
was ſenfible, that every war weakened” and. impove- 
riſhed a tie, even amid a Reeder of the Nel vic⸗ 
tories, and whatever the advantage migfit be at the 
commencement of it, there was never any certainty of 
terininating it, without RE. rhe 2 tragical 
viciſſitudes of fortune. 
The intereſt of the publick never gave way witk 
him __ domeſtick views he Se refaſee to 


for = Tarns he 100 pr og Ay N and he 
chen atldreſſed himſelf to him with this admirable { ex- 
preſſſiij A have made you my ſon-in-law, * bur” only 7 
what in hontſt and Þonourable. It muſt inder be be ac- 
knowfedged;* that men of this character ſeem very 
incommodious and inſupportable in the common tra- 
actions of fe: They are” always e 
when any affair wr ofed to them; never per- 
3 8 offices" witli entire eaſe and grace, 
always: ber ref whether what we requeſt 
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E we perſons be juſt or not. heir friends and . _ 

reagons have as little aſcendant over them as utter | 1 

ſtrangers; and they al way oppoſe, either their con- "I 
„or ſome particular duties to ancient 5 bo 


Vol. V n MN ep affinity 
He prima lex in amicitia SY IO cum in cæteris 1 8 
fanciatur, ut neque rogemus res tis, tum ſi quis contra rempub 1 
turpes, nec faciamus rogati. Tur- cam ſe amici cauſa fecifle fatgas 
pis enim excuſatio eſt, et et minimè tur. Cic. de Amicit. n. 40. 
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affinity, or the advantage of their families. To this 


height of delicacy did Phocion carry the Pagan pro- 
One may juſtly apply to him what Tacitus ſaid ot ö 


4 celebrated Roman, I mean Helvidius Priſcus“. 


Phocion, who, had as ſolid a genius as that perſon, ap- 


plied himſelf at firſt to philoſophy, not to cover his 
indolence with the pompous title of a ſage, but to 
2 himſelf for entering upon the conduct of af- 
airs with more vigour — reſolution againſt all un- 
expected aceidents. He concurred in opinion with 


| thoſe who acknowledge no other good or evil than 
virtue and vice, and who ranked all externals, as 


fortune, . nobility, in the claſs of indifferent 


things. He was a firm friend, a tender . huſband, a 
= ſenator, a worthy citizen, and diſcharged all 
the offices of civil life with equal merit. He pre- 
ſerved a ſteadineſs of mind in proſperity that reſem- 
bled ſtiffneſs and feverity, and deſpiſed death as much 
as riches. 45 1 


I beſe are part of the great qualities of Phocion, 


who merited an happier end; and they were placed 
in their moſt amiable light by his death. The con- 
ſtancy of mind, the mildneſs of diſpoſition, and the 
forgetfulneſs of wrongs conſpicuous in his conduct on 


that occaſion, are above all his other praiſes, and in- 


finitely enhance their luſtre, eſpecially as we ſhall ſee 


nothing comparable to him from henceforth: in the 
Grecian hiſtory, _ _. | 


* 


His infatuated and ungrateful country was not ſen- 

ſible of their unworthy proceeding till ſome time after 
his death. The Athenians then erected a ſtatue of 
braſs to his memory, and honourably interred his bones 


at the publick expence. His accuſers alſo ſuffered a 
„ 112 puniſhment 


* Ingenium illuſtre altioribus 
ſtudiis juvenis admodum dedit, 
non ut nomine magnifico ſegne 
otium velaret, ſed quo firmior ad- 


verſus fortuita rempublicam ca- 


peſſeret. Doctores fapientiz ſe- 
cutus eſt, qui ſola bona ques 
honefta, mala tantum quæ tur- 


5 


pia, potentiam, nobilitatem, es- 


teraque extra animum, neque bo- 
nis neque malis annumerant 
Civis, ſenator, maritus, amicus 
cunctis, vit, officiis æquabilis: 
opum contemptor, recti pervicax, 
conftans adverſus metus. Tacit. 
Hit. J. iv. e. 5. N 5 | 
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1 niſhment ſuitable to their deſert; but did not his 
judges themiſelves deſerve to be treated with greater 

ſeverity than them? They puniſhed their own crime 
in others, and thought themſelves acquitted by a bra- 
zen ſtatue. They were even ready to relapſe into the 
ſame injuſtice againſt others who were equally inno- 
cent; 3 condemned during their lives, and 
had never the equity to acquit till after their death. 

(e) Caſſandet was careful to improve the diforder: 
that reigned in Athens, and entered the Piræeus with 
a fleet of | thirty-five veſſels which he had received 
from Antigonus. The Athenians, when they beheld 
themſelves deſtitute of all ſuccours, unanimouſly 
reſolved to fend deputies to Caſſander, in order to know 
the conditions on which they might treat of a peace; 
and it was mutually agreed that the Athenians ſhould 
continue maſters of the city, with its territories, and 
likewiſe of the revenues and ſhips. But they ſtipu- 
lated that the citadel ſhould remain in the power of 
Caſſander, till he had ended the war with the kings. 
And as to what related to the affairs. of the republick, 
it was agreed, that thoſe, whoſe income amounted to 
ten minz; or a thouſand drachmæ, ſhould have a ſhare 
im the government, which was a leſs ſum by half 

than that which was the qualifications for publick 
employments, when Antipater made himſelf maſter of 
Athens. In a word, the inhabitants of that city per- 
mitted Caſſander to chooſe what citizen he pleaſed to 
govern the republick, and Demetrius Phalereus was 
elected to that dignity about the cloſe of the third 
year of the iogth Olympiad. The ten years govern- 
ment, therefore, which Diodorus and Diogenes have 
aſſigned Demetrius, is to be computed from the begin- 
ning of the following ver.. OE EO 

He governed the republick in peace; he conſtantly 
treated his fellow-citizens with all imaginable mild. 
neſs and humanity ; and hiſtorians: acknowledge that 
the government was never better regulated than under 
Caſſander. This Prince ſeemed inclinable to tyranny 
b 2 e eee od ypc YE atk ts 72 eee 
be) Diod. I. xviii: p. 642. * 
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but the Athenians were not ſenſible of its effects. 
And though Demetrius, whom he had conſtituted 
chief of the republick, was inveſted with a kind of 
ſovereign power, yet inſtead of aboliſhing the demo- 
cracy, he may rather be ſaid to have re- eſtabliſned it. 
He acted in ſuch a manner, that the people ſcarce 
perceived that he was maſter. As he united in his 
perſon the politician and the man of letters, his ſoft 
and perſuaſive eloquence demonſtrated the truth of an 
expreſſion he frequently uſed; that diſcourſe had as 
much power in a government as arms in war. His 
abilities in political affairs were equally conſpicuous “; 
for he produced ſpeculative philoſophy from the ſhade 
and inactivity of the ſchools, exhibited her in full 
light, and knew how -to. familiariſe her precepts with 
the moſt tumultuous affairs, It would have been dif- 
ficult, therefore, to have found a perſon capable of 
excelling like him in the art of government, and the 
ſundy e che {ciences.::.o blu ũ ] il be 
He acquired, during theſe. ten years of his govern- 
ment, that reputation which cauſed him to be conſi- 
dered as one of the -greateſt men Athens has pro- 
duced. He augmented the revenues af the repub- 
lick, and adorned the city with noble ſtructures; he 
was likewiſe induſtrious to diminiſh luxury, and all 
expences which tended to the promotion of pride. 
For which reaſon he diſapproved of thoſe that were 
laid out on theatres +, porticoes, and new temples; 
and openly cenſured Pericles, for having beſtowed. 
ſuch a prodigious ſum of money on the magnificent 
porticoes of the temple of Pallas, called (4) Prapylæa. 
But in all publick feaſts Which had been [conſecrated 
| (4) Plut. in præcept. reip. ger. p. 318. 5 37 ; 
*  Mirabiliter doftrinam ex + Theatra, portieus, nova 
umbraculis ernditorum otioque, templa, . verecundius reprehendo 
gon mode in folem atque pulve- propter Pompeium: ſed do&iſ- 
rem, ſed Ma. 6 pe i gas ai _ 8 63 
5 ut ens | Alpen | Creda, N 2 | 
diis, et regenda civitate prin- tantam pecuniam in preclara illa 
ceps eſſet, quis facile 2" unc Propylæa congecerit, Cic. I. ii de 


inveniri poteſt? Cic. I. iii. de leg. Office n. 60. 


ia * 
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by antiquity; or when the people were inclinable to 


165 


be expenſive in the celebration of any ſacred ſolem- 


nities, he eee them ro ute their moves as they 
leaſed: 


(e) The expence was ended at the dend FP” 
great perſons, and their ao ma were as ſumptuous 
0 


and magnificent as thoſe 
Cicero. Demetrius made a law to aboliſh this abuſe 


the Romans in the age of 


which had paſſed into a cuſtom, and infficted penalties - 
on thoſe who diſobeyed it. He alſo ordered the cere- 
monials- of funerals to be performed by night, and 


none were permitted to place any other ornament on 


tombs, but a column three cubits high, or a plain | 


table, — and he appointed a particular 1 


ſtrate to enforce the obſervation of this law. 


0 He leewiſe made laws for the regulation of 


manners, and commanded young perſons to teſtify 
reſpe& for their parents at home; and in the city to 


thoſe whom they met in their ways! and to themſelves, | 


when they were alone. 


(g) The poor citizens en likewiſe the objects of 


his attention. There were at that time in Athens, 
ſome of the deſcendents of Ariſtides, that Athenian 
general, who after he had poſſeſſed the greateſt offices 
in the ſtate, and governed the affairs of the treaſury 
for a very conſiderable time, died ſo poor, that the 
publick was obliged to defray the charges of his fune- 
ral. Demetrius took care of thoſe deſcendents, who 
were poor, and aſſigned Hom a daily ſum for their ſub- 
ſiſtance. 

(b) Such, ſays lian, was the government of De- 
merrius Phalereus, till the ſpirit of envy, fo natural to 
the Athenians, obliged him to . the ny in the 
manner we ſhall ſoon relate. 

The advantageous teſtimonials rendered him by at an- 
cient authors of the greateſt repute, hot only of his 
extraordinary talents and ability in the art of go-, 
vernment, but likewiſe his virtue; and the wiſdom of 


"A 15 his 


Cic. de Leg. I. ii. dE (Cf) Di TY Plut. in 
KG p · 15 ©) lian. I. iii. G5. * 0 
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his conduct is a plain refutation of all that has been : 
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advanced by Athenæus, on the authority of the hiſto- 
rian Duris, with relation to the irregularity of his 
deportment; and ſtrengthens the conjecture of M. 


Bonamy, who ſuppoſes, that Duris, or Athenæus, 


have imputed that to Demetrius Phalerus, which 
related only to Demetrius Poliorcetes, the ſon of An- 
tigonus, to whom ZElian aſcribes the very particulars 
which Athenæus had cited from Duris (i) The reader 
may have recourſe to the diſſertation. of M. Bonamy, 
—_— has been very: uſeful to PE in the courſe of this 
wor 
() During the rogth Olympiad Demetrius: Phale- 
revs cauſed the inhabitants of Attica to be numbered, 
and they amounted to ae ag =" N (1) citizens, 
ten thouſand ( fravgers) e thouſand 
() domeſticks. 

(0) We now return to nk When he 
had received intelligence that Caſſander had made 


| himſelf maſter of Athens, he immediately haſtened 


to beſiege him in that city; but as the ſiege took up 


a great length of time, he left part of his troops 


before the place, and advanced with the reſt inta 
Peloponneſus, to force the city of Megara to ſur- 


render. The inhabitants made a long and vigorous 
defence, which compelled Polyſperchon to em =e 
his attention and forces on thoſe quarters to which 
was called by more preſſing neceſſities. He —— 
ed Clitus to the Helleſpont, with orders -to- prevent 


the enemy's troops from paſſing out of Alia into 


Europe. Nicanor ſet fail, at the fame time, from 
the port of Athens, in order to attack him; but was 
himſelf defeated near Byzantium. | Antigonus have- 
ing advanced in a "ery ſeaſonable JOure, made 


himſelf 


(i) Tom. VIII. des Memoires de "Arie. des Belles Lettres. 


k) Athen. I. 2 | alu: rel. oixbTag | 
RE ͤ En om 


* The words in the original are evident bs and it 2 


vpindag Trooapdxorra, forty my- edly ought to be read ricrapac, four 
* aobich are equal to four 


ads, wubich amount ts 
| bee thouſand," ald is an Luan. 5 Che 
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_Hirnſelf amends for this loſs, beat Clitus, and took all 
his fleet, except the veſſel of Clitus, which eſcaped 


with great difficulty, 


the caſtle of Nora. He therefore made a ſecond 
attempt to engage him in his intereſt, for he had taken 


meaſures to that effect, before he formed that ſiege. - 


He accordingly conſigned this commiſſion to Jerom 
of Cardia, his countryman, and a famous hiſtorian 


of that time , who was authoriſed by him to make 


overtures of accommodation to his adverſary. Eu- 


menes conducted this negociation with fo much dex - 


terity and addreſs, that he extricated himſelf from 


- (3) Antigonus was moſt embaraſſed in his endea- 
vours to reduce Eumenes, whoſe valour, wiſdom, 
and great ability in the art of war, were more for- 
midable to him than all the reſt, though he had be- 
ſieged and blocked him up for twelve months in 


the the very juncture wherein he was reduced 
a 


to the laſt extremities, and without entering into any 


PR Ins with Antigonus. For the 


tter having inſerted in the oath, which Eumenes was 
to ſwear in conſequence of this accommodation, that 


he would conſider all thoſe as his friends and enemies, 


who ſhould prove ſuch to Antigonus; Eumenes 
changed that article, and ſwore that he would regard 
all thoſe as his friends and enemies, who ſhould be 
ſuch to Olympias and the kings, as well as to Anti- 


gonus. He then deſired the Macedonians who aſſiſted 


at the ſiege, to determine which of theſe two forms 
was beſt; and as they were guided by their affection 
for the royal family, they declared, without the leaſt 
heſitation, for the form drawn up by Eumenes ; upon 
which he ſwore to it, and the ſiege was immediately 
When Antigonus was informed of the manner in 
which this affair was concluded, he was. ſo diſſatisfied 
with it, that he refuſed to ratify the treaty, and gave 

(3) Plut. in 3 P»' 590. 5 


1 He eo iled the hiftory 0 — comprebendeis the bifery of 


who divided the domintons of Alex- their ſucceſſars. 
Ender among themſelves, and it ; 


— 


orders 
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W for the ſiege to be.inſtantly-renewed. - Theſe 
orders however came too late, for as ſoon as Eumenes 
faw the enemy's forces were withdrawn from be- 
fore the place, he quitted it without delay, with the 
remains of his troops, which amounted to, five hun- 4 
dred men, and ſaved himſelf in Cappadocia, where 
e immediately aſſembled two thouſand of his veteran 
ſoldiers, and made all the neceſſary preparations. for 
ſuſtaining the war, which he foreſaw would ſoon be re- 
vived againſt him. 
The revolt of Antigonus: from the kings, having 
occaſioned a great alarm, Polyſperchon the regent 
diſpatched to —.— in the name of the kings, a 
commiſſion by which he was conſtituted captain- 
TS: of Alia Minor ; 3 1 het. were 1050 ſent to 


; - 1 » 


gonus. Tpe who cn OW were alſo tranſmitted 
to thoſe who had the care of. the kings .treaſures, to 
pay him five hundred talents, for the re-eſtabliſhment 
of his own affairs, and likewiſe to furniſh him with 
all the ſums that would be neceſſary to defray the ex- 
prep of the war. All thele were accompanied. with 

a veneers, from Olympias. 
46866. (2) Eumenes was, very ſenſible that the accumula- 
Ant. J. C. tion of all theſe honours on the head of a ſtranger, 
3:8: would infallibly excite a violent envy againſt him, and 
render him odious. to the Macedonians : But as he 
was incapable of acting to any effect without them, 
and ſince the good of the ſervice. itſelf made it ne- 
ceſſary for him to employ all his efforts to gain them, 
he began with refuſing the ſums which were granted 
bim for his own, uſe, declaring. that he had no occa- 
ſion for them, tau he was not intent on any 
particular advantage of his own, nor on any enter- 
priſe of that tendency.  . He was ſtudious to treat 
every perſon about him, the officers, - and even the 
ſoldiers, NOR an obliging en in order to extin- 
_guiſh, 


(9). Diod l. xviii. 635 656, & 66 . Plot. in Eum. c 1— 
os Nep. 8. vii. 8 1 2 Wo 5 


— 
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guiſh, as much as poſſible, or at leaſt to weaken, by an 
engaging conduct, the jealouſy to which his condition, 
as a ſtranger, afforded. a plauſible pretext, though he 


endeavoured, not to draw it upon him by any conduct 


of his; o wÜWð n. i. 24 EE) FLO 9. ö : +? e ee 
Zut an impediment, ſtill more invincible in ap- 
pearance, threw him under a reſtraint, and created 
bim very cruel inquietudes. Antigenes and Teu- 
tames, who commanded the Argyraſpides, thought it 
diſhonourahle to their nation, to ſubmit to a ſtranger, 
and refuſed to attend him in council. On the other 
hand, he could not, without derogating from the 

prerogatives of his poſt, comply with them in that 
point, and conſent to ſuch a degradation. An in- 
genious fiction diſengaged him from this perplexity, 
and he had recourſe to the aids of religion, or rather 
ſuperſtition, which has always a powerful influence 
over the minds of men, and ſeldom fails to accom- 
pliſn its effect. He aſſured them, That Alex- 
ander, arrayed in his royal robes, had appeared 
*. to him in his lumber, and ſhown him a magnifi- 
cent tent, in which a throne was erected, and that 
© the monarch declared to him, that while they held 
their councils in that tent, to deliberare on their 
affairs, he himſelf would be always preſent, ſeated 
© on that throne; from whence he would iſſue his 


# 546 8, : 


* 


$5, orders to his captains, and that he would conduct 


* them in the execution of all their deſigns and en- 
e terpriſes, provided they would always addreſs 
* themſelves to him.“ This diſcourſe: was ſufficient, 
and the minds of all who heard it were wrought up- 
on by the profound reſpect they entertained for the 
memory of that prince: In conſequence of which 
they immediately ordered a ſplendid tent to be erected, 
and a throne placed in it, which was to be called the 
throne of Alexander; and on it were to be laid his 


diadem and crown, with his ſcepter and arms; that 


all the chiefs -ſhould reſort thither every morning to 
offer ſacrifices; that their conſultations ſhould! be held 
pear the throne, and that all orders ſhould be re- 

5 : DEI be - wy Ws 26238 -..Y5 ceived 
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ceived in the name of the king, as if he were fill 


living, and taking care of his kingdom. | Eumenes 
calmed the diſpute by this expedient, which met with 


unanimous approbation. No-one raiſed himſelf above 
the others; but each competitor continued in the en- 
Joyment of his privileges, till new events decided them 


in a more poſitive manner. 


(4) As Eumenes was ſufficiently ſupplied with 
money, he. ſoon raiſed a very conſiderable body of 
troops, and had an army of twenty thouſand men, in 
the ſeaſon of ſpring. Theſe forces, with Eumenes at 

their head, were ſufficient ro ſpread terrour among his 


enemies. Ptolemy ſailed to the coaſts of Cilicia, and 
employed all forts of expedients to corrupt the Argy- 


raſpides. Antigonus, on his part, made the ſame 
attempts by the emiſſaries he had in his camp; but 
neither the one nor the other could ſucceed then; fo 
much had Eumenes gained upon the minds of his 
ſoldiers, and ſo great was the confidence they repoſed 
He advanced, with theſe affectionate troops, into 


Syria and Phcenicia, to recover thoſe provinces which 


Ptolemy had ſeiſed with the greateſt injuſtice. The 
maritime force of Phcenicia, in conjunction with the 


fleet which the regent had already procured, would 
have rendered them abſolute maſters by ſea, and they 


might likewiſe have been capable of tranſmitting al 


neceſſary ſuccours to each other. Could Eumenes 


have ſucceeded in this deſign, it would have been a 
deciſive blow; but the fleet of Polyſperchon having 
been entirely deſtroyed by the miſconduct of Clitus, 
-who. commanded it, that misfortune rendered his pro- 
ject ineffectual. Antigonus, who had defeated him, 


marched by land, immediately after that victory, 


againſt Eumenes, with an army much more numerous 


than his own. Eumenes made a prudent retreat 


through Ccœloſyria, after which he paſſed the Eu- 
nes and took up his winter- quarters at Carres in 
P 


(0 Diod; |, xviſi. f. 636—6 . | 
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r) During his continuance in thoſe parts, he ſent 
to Pithon, governor of Media, and to Seleucus, go- 
vernor of Babylon, to preſs them to join him with 
their forces againſt Antigonus, and cauſed the orders 
of the kings to be ſhown them, by which they were 
enjomed to comply with his demand. They anſwered, 
that they were ready to aſſiſt thoſe. monarchs ; but 
that, as to his own particular, they would have no 
tranſactions with a man who had been declared a pub- 
lick enemy by the Macedonians. This was only a 
pretext, and they were actuated by a much more pre- 
valent motive. If they had acknowledged the autho- 
rity of Eumenes, and had. obeyed him by advancing 
to him, and ſubjecting their troops to his command, 
they muſt alſo have acknowledged the ſovereign power 
of the regent, as well as of thoſe who were maſters 
of the royal pupils, and made uſe of their names, to 
render their own power more extenſive. Pithon and 
Seleucus muſt therefore, by inevitable conſequence, 
have owned, that they held their governments only 
from thoſe kings, and might be diveſted of them, at 
their pleaſure, and by virtue of the firſt order, to that 
effect, which would have deſtroyed all their ambitious 
pretences with a ſingle ſtroke. Y 3 . 
Moſt of the officers of Alexander, who had ſhared 
the governments of the empire among themſelves, 
after his death, were ſollicitous to ſecure themſelves 
the ſupreme power in their ſeveral provinces; for 
which reaſon they had choſen a perſon of a mean 
capacity, and an infant, on whom they conferred the 
title of ſovereign, in order to have ſufficient time to 
eſtabliſn their uſurpations under a weak government. 
But all theſe meaſures would have been diſconcerted, 
if they had allowed Eumenes an aſcendant over them, 
with ſuch an air of ſuperiority, as ſubjected them to 
his orders. He iſſued them, indeed, in the name of the 
kings; but this was a circumſtance they were defirous 
of evading, and at the ſame time it created him ſo 
apy enemies and obſtructions. They were alſa 
By fd, apprehenſive 
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apprehenſive of the merit and ſuperior genius er Eu- 


menes, who was capable of the greateſt and moſt diff 
cult enterpriſes. It is certain, that of all the cap 


tains of Alexander, he had the greateſt ſhare of wiſ- 
dom and bravery, and was alſo the moſt ſteady in his 
reſolutions; for he never broke his engagements with 
any of thoſe commanders, though they did not ob- 
" the ſame fideliry-with reſpect to him. | 

Eumenes marched from Babylonia the folleating: 
ſpring, and was in danger of loſing: his army by a 
ſtratagem of Seleucus. The troops were encamped 
in a plain near the Euphrates, and Seleucus, by cut- 
ting the bank from that river, laid all the neigh- 
bouring country under water. Eumenes, however, 
was ſo expeditious as to gain an eminence with his 


troops, and found means, the next day, to drain off 


the inundation ſo effectually, that he purſued his march 
almoſt without ſuſtaining any loſs. 


(5). Seleucus was then reduced to the neceſſity of 


. making a truce with him, and of granting him a peace- 
able paſſage through the territories of his province, 
in order to arrive at Suſa, where he diſpoſed his troo = 


into quarters of refreſhment, while he ollieited all 


governors of the provinces, in Upper Aſia, for ſuc- 
cours. He had before notified to them the order of 


the kings, and thoſe whom he had charged with that 


commiſſion, found them all aſſembled, at the cloſe 


of a war they had undertaken in concert againſt Pi- 
thon the governor of Media. This Pithon having 
purſued the very ſame meaſures in the Upper Aſia, 
which Antigonus had formed in the lower, had cauſed 


Philotas to ſuffer death, and made himſelf maſter 


of his government. He would likewiſe have at- 
tempted to treat the reſt in the ſame manner, if they 
had not oppoſed him by this confederacy, which 
the common intereſt had formed againſt him. Peu- 


ceſtes, governor of the province of Perſia, had the 


Ane drove him out of Media, and obliged him 


command in chief conferred upon him, and defeated 


5 o 
: 00 Diod. ls xix, p. bsc. Plut. in Eumen, 


4 


; 


to go to 8 to ee the aroteftioh: of Se- 


leucus. All the confederates were ſtill in the camp 


after this victory, when the deputies from Eumenes 
arrived; and they immediately marched: from Suſa to 


join him: Not that they were really devoted to the 


royal party, but becauſe they were more apprehen- 
five, than ever, of being ſubjected to the victorious 
Antigonus, who was then at the head of a powerful 
army, and either diveſted of their employments all 
ſuch governors as he ſuſpected, or reduced them to 
the ſtate of mere officers, liable to be removed and 
puniſhed at his pleaſure; - 
They joined Eumenes, has, aches all. their 
farce; aback, compoſed: an army of above 
thouſand men. With this re- inforcement, he ſaw — 
ſelf not only in a condition to oppoſe Antigonus, who 
was then advancing to him, but ſtill much: ſuperior 


in the number of his troops. The ſeaſon was far 


advanced, when Antigonus N at the banks of the 
Tygris, and was obliged to take winter · quarters in 
Meſopotamia; where, with Seleucus and Pithon, 
who were then of his party, be concerted manfaren for 
the operations of the neut campaign. 


(t During theſe tranſactions, 9 was ahe 


ſcene of a great revolution. - Qlympias, the mother 
of Alexander the Great, hom 1 — had 
recalled, had made herſclf (abſolute miſtreſs of affairs, 
and cauſed Aridzus, or Philip, who had enjoyed the 
title of king for fix years and four months; to be 
put to death. Eurydice his conſort ſuſtained - the ſame 
fate; for Olympias ſent her a dag Phe a cord, and a 
bowl of poiſon, and-only- allowed her the liberty — 
choofing her death. She accordingly gave the p 
forence to the cord, and then ſtrangled herſelf, —8— he 
had uttered a thouſand imprecations againſt her ene- 
my and/murcherefs. Nicanor, the brother of Caſſan - 
der, and a hundred of the ne raß — of har 
latter, likewiſe ſuffered death. 

"IO erk prey reiß aid vor long. 8 
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puniſbed. Olympias had retired to Pydna with tie 
young king Alexander, and his mother Roxana, with 


Theſſalonica, the ſiſter of Alexander the Great, and 


Decidamia, the daughter of acides king of Epirus, 


and ſiſter of Pyrrhus. Caſſander did not loſe any 


time, but advanced thither, and beſieged them by ſez 


and land. acides prepared to aſſiſt the princeſſes, 


and was already upon his march; but the greateſt 
part of his forces, who were averſe to that expedition, 
revolted from the king, and condemned him to baniſh- 


ment, when they returned to Epirus. They likewiſe 


maſſacred all his friends; and rrhus, the ſon 


of ZEacides; who was then but an infant, would have 


ſuffered the ſame fate, if a ſet of faithful domeſticks 


had not happily withdrawn him from their rage. 


Epirus then declared in favour of Caſſander, Who 
ſent Lyſciſcus' thither to take upon him the govern- 
ment in his name. Olympias had then no recourſe 
but only from Polyſperchon, who was then in Per- 
rheebia, a ſmall province on the confines of Ætolia, 
and was preparing to ſuccour her; but Caſſander ſent 


Callas one of his generals, againſt him, who cor- 


rupted the greateſt part of his troops, and obliged him 
to retire into Naxia, a city of Perrhoebia, where he 
beſieged him. Olympias, who had ſupported all the 
miſeries of famine with an invincible courage, hav- 


ing now loſt all hopes of relief, was compelled to ſur- 


render at diſcretion. Bi K ja | 
Caſſander, in order to deſtroy her in a manner 
that might give the leaſt offence, prompted the rela- 


tions of the — officers, whom Olympias had 


cauſed to be ſlain during her regency, to accuſe her 
in the aſſembly of the Macedonians, and to ſue for 
vengeance for the cruelties ſne had committed. The 
requeſt of theſe perſons was granted; and when they 


had all been heard, ſne was condemned to die, though 


abſent, and no one interpoſed his good offices in her 
defence. After ſentence of death had paſſed, Caſſan- 


der propoſed to her, by ſome friends, to retire to 


Athens, promiſing to accommodate her with a galley 
5 6 ME GT ct 9 | . to 
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' to convey. her thither, whenever ſhe ſhould beſo dif- 

poſed. His intention was to deſtroy her in her paſ- 
ſage by ſea, and to publiſh through all Macedonia, 
that the gods, amidſt their diſpleaſure at her horrible 
cruelties, had abandoned her to the mercy of the 
waves: For he was apprehenſive of a retaliation from 
the Macedonians, and was therefore deſirous of caſt- 


ing upon Providence all the odious circumſtances of 
his own perfidy. | 1 #4.” P 


* 


Olympias, whether ſne had been advertiſed of 
Caſſander's deſign, or whether ſhe was actuated by 
ſentiments of grandeur, ſo natural to perſons of her 
rank, imagined, her preſence alone would calm the 
ſtorm, and anſwered, with an imperiots air, that ſhe 
was not a woman who would have recourſe to flight, 
and inſiſted on pleading her own cauſe in the publick 
aſſembly; adding, this was the leaſt favour that could 
be granted a queen, or rather, that it was an act of 
juſtice, which could not be refuſed to perſons of the 
loweſt rank. Caſſander had no inclination to con- 
ſent to this demand, having reaſon to be apprehen- 
five, that the remembrance of Philip andy Alex- 
ander, for whom the Macedonians retained: the utmoſt 
veneration, would create a ſudden change in their reſo- 
lutions, he. therefore ſent two hundred ſoldiers entirely 
devoted to his will, with orders to deftroy | her: But 
as reſolute as they were in themſelves, they were 
incapable of ſupporting the air of majeſty which 
appeared in the eyes and. aſpect of that princeſs; and 
retired without executing their commiſſion. It became 
neceſſary, therefore, to employ in this murther, 
the relations of thoſe whom ſhe had cauſed to ſuffer 
death; and they were tranſported at the opportunity 
of gratifying their vengeance in making their court 
to Caſſander. I hus periſned the famous Olympias, 
the daughter, the ſiſter, the wife, and the mother of 
kings, and who really merited ſo tragical a period of 
her days, in conſequence of all her crimes and cruel- 
ties; but it is impoſſible to ſee her periſh in this 
manner, without deteſting the wickedneſs of a 


. prince 
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Qonia, to conciliate to him the friendſ 


——— — 


(u) Caſſander already beheld an aſſured paſſage” to 
the Macedonian throne” opened to his ambition buy 
he thought it incumbent on him to have” recourſe to 
other meaſures, in order to ſecure himſelf "againſt the 


viciſſitudes of time, the inconftancy of the Macedo- 


nians, and the jealouſy of his competitors. 'Theſſa- 
lonica, the ſiſter of Alexander the Great, being quali- 
fed by her illuſtrious birth, and je in Mace. | 


dees, and people of that kingdom, , by 
uſing her, to attach them in a — ie e to 
himſelf; in conſequence of the eſteem and "reſpect they 


eſtified for the royal family.” 


There was {til one obſtacle 11 to be kurmount⸗ 
6d; without which Caſſander would have always 


5 deen deemed an uſurper, and a tyrant. The Se | 


rince Alexander, the ſen of Alexander the Great, 
e was ſtill living, and had been ac now- 
king, and the lawful heir to the throne. It 
* — therefore to remove this prince and 
kis mother out of the way. Caflander'®, emboldened 
by the ſucceſs of his former crime, was determined 


to commit a ſecond; from whence he exp ted to derive 
all the fruit of his hopes: Prudence; however, made 


it neceſſary for him to ſound the Aiſpoſition of the 


Macedonians, ' with reſpect to the death of In 


pias; for if they ſhowed themſelves inſenſible, at the 
Jofs: of that elne he might be certam that the 


death of the young king, and his mother, would affect 


them as little. He therefore judged it expedient to 
proceed with ' caution,” and advance by moderate 
to the execution of his ſcheme. In order to 


: which, he began with cauſitig Alexander and Roxana 


to be conducted to the caſtle of Amphipolis, by 4 
en commanded "BY: Glaudas," an officer = 
; ote 


| wy 15 ads xix. p. er 8 
* Hand LN ſumma ſcelera * cum eus, peragi. cum 
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devoted to his intereſt. | When they arrived at that 
fortreſs, they were diveſted of all legal honours, and 
treated rather like private perſons, whom important 
motives of ſtate made it neceſſary to ſecure. 


le intended, by his next ſtep, to make it evident, 
that he claimed ſovereign power in Macedonia. With 
this view, and in order to render the memory of 
Olympias ſtill more odious, he gave orders for per- 
forming with great magnificence the funeral obſequies 
of king Philip, or Aridæus, and queen Eurydice his 
wife, who had been murthered by the directions of 
Olympias. He commanded the uſage of ſuch mourn- 
ing as was cuſtomary in ſolemnities of that nature, 
and cauſed the royal remains to be depoſited in the 
tombs appropriated to the ſepulture of the Macedo- 
nian kings; affecting by theſe exteriors of diſſembled 
ſorrow, to manifeſt his zeal for the royal family, at 
the ſame time that he was meditating the deſtruction 
of the young king. % ᷑ D, ̃ 
Polyſperchon, in conſequence of the information 
he received of the death of Olympias, and the ex- 
altation of Caſſander to the throne of Macedonia, 
had ſheltered himſelf in Naxia, a city of Perrhcebia, 
where he had ſuſtained a ſiege, and from whence he 
retreated with a very inconſiderable body of troops, 
to paſs into Theſſaly, in order to join ſome forces 
of ZEacides; after which he advanced into Etolia, 
where he was greatly reſpected. Caſſander followed 
him clofely, and marched his army into Bceoria, 
where the ancient inhabitants of Thebes were ſeen 
wandering from place to place, without "any fixed 
| habitation or retreat. He was touched with the cala- 
mitous condition of that city, which was once fo 
powerful, and had been razed to its very foundations 
by the command of Alexander. After a period of 
twenty years, he endeavoured to re-inſtate it in its 
primitive ſplendour; the Athenians offered to rebuild 
part of the walls at their own expence, and ſeveral 
towns and cities of Italy, Sicily, and Greece, beſtow- 
ed conſiderable ſums on that occaſion by voluntary 
= N contributions. 
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| contributions. By which means Thebes, in à ſhort 


THE HISTORY OF 


ſpace of time, recoyered its ancient opulence, and 
became even richer than ever, by. the care and mag- 
nificence of Caſſander, vho was juſtly conſidered as 
the father and reſtorer of that city. 
When he had given proper orders for the re-eſta- 


bliſhment of Thebes, he advanced into Peloponneſus, 


againſt Alexander the fon of Polyſperchon, and 


' marched directly to Argos, which ſurrendered without 


reſiſtance, upon which all the cities of the Meſſenians, 
except Ithome, followed that example. Alexander, 

terrified at the rapidity of his conqueſts, endeavoured 
to check them by a battle; but Caſſander, who was 


much inferior to him in troops, was unwilling to 


hazard a battle, and thought it more adviſeable to re- 
tire into Macedonia, after he had left good garriſons 


* 


in the places he had taxen. 


() As he knew the merit of Alexander, he endea- 


voured to diſengage him from the party of Antigo- 
nus, and attach him to his own, by offering him 
the government of all Peloponneſus, with the com- 
mand of the troops ſtationed in that country. An 
offer ſo advantageous, was accepted by Alexander 
without any heſitation; but he did not long enjoy it, 


having been unfortunately ſlain ſoon after, by ſome 


citizens of Sicyone, where he then reſided, who had 
combined to deſtroy him. This conſpiracy, however, 


did not produce the effects expected from it; for 


4 


Crateſipolis, the wife of Alexander, whoſe heart was 


a compoſition of grandeur and fortitude, inſtead of 
manifeſting any conſternation at the- ſight of this fa- 
tal accident, and as ſhe was beloved by the ſoldiers, 


and honoured by the officers, whom ſhe had always 


obliged and ſerved, repreſſed the inſolence of the Si- 
cyonians, and defeated them in a battle; after which 


| ſhe cauſed thirty of the moſt mutinous among them 


to be hung up; appeaſed all the troubles which had 

been excited by the ſeditious in the city, re-entered it 

in a victorious manner, and governed it with a wiſ- 
1 | 7 dom 

(x) Diod, I. xix. p. 705=708, 8 
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dom that acquired her the admiration: of all thoſe 
Vvho heard any mention of her conduct. * 


Whilſt Caſſander was employing all his efforts to A M. 
eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne of Macedonia, Anti- 3688. 
gonus was concerting meaſures to rid himſelf of a dan- age 8 

us enemy; and, having taken the field the enſuing 
pring, he advanced to Babylon, where he augmented 

his army with. the troops he received from Pithon and 
Seleucus, and then paſſed the Tigris to attack Eumenes; 
who had neglected nothing on his part to give him a 
warm reception. He was much ſuperior to Antigonus 
in the number of his troops, and yet more in the abi- 
lities of a great commander; though the other was far 
from being defective in thoſe qualifications ; for, next 
to Eumenes, he was undoubtedly the beſt general and 
ableſt ſtateſman of his time. 7 

)] Eumenes had this misfortune, that his army 
being compoſed of different bodies of troops, with the 
governours of provinces at their head, each of them 
_ pretended to the command in chief. Eumenes not 
being a Macedonian, but a Thracian by birth, every 
one of thoſe governors thought himſelf, for that rea- 
ſon, his ſuperior. We may add to this, that the 
pomp, ſplendour, and magnificence affected by them, 
ſeemed to leave an infinite diſtance between him and 
them who aſſumed the air of real Satrapæ. They ima- 
gined, in conſequence of a miſtaken and ill-timed 
ambition “, but very cuſtomary with great men, that 
to give ſumptuous repaſts, and add to them whatever 
may exalt pleaſure and gratify ſenſe, were part of the 

duties of a ſoldier of rank; and eſtimating their own 

merit by the largeneſs of their revenues and expences, 
they flattered themſelves that they had acquired, by 
their means an extraordinary credit, and a great au- 
thority over the troops, and that the army had all the 

conſideration and eſteem for them imaginable. 5 
pp: at C A cir- 


00 Diod. |. -xix. p. 669—672. Plut..in Eumen. p. 391, 392. 8 
Non deerant qui ambitione dinum ut inſtrumenta belli mew © 
ſtolida - luxurioſos apparatus carentur. Tacit, 

cqnviviorum et irritamenta liby- | 
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A circumſtance happened at this time, which ought 
to have undeceived them. As the ſoldiers were march- 
ing in queſt of the enemy, Eumenes, who was ſeiſed 


with a dangerous indiſpoſition, was carried in a litter, 


at a conſiderable diſtance from the army, to be more 
remote from the noiſe, and that he might enjoy the 
refreſhment of ſlumber, of which he had long been 
deprived, _ When they had made fome advance, and 
began to perceive: the enemy appear on the riſing 
grounds, they halted on a ſudden, and began to call 
for Eumenes. At the ſame time, they caſt their 
bucklers on the ground; and declared to their officers, 
that they would not proceed on their march, 
till Eumenes came to command them. He accord- 


ingly came with all expedition, haſtening the ſlaves 


who carried him, and opening the curtains on each 
fide of his litter: He then ſtretched out his hands to 
the ſoldiers, and made them a declaration of his joy 
and gratitude. When the troops beheld him, os 
immediately ſaluted him in the Macedonian language, 


_ reſumed their bucklers, claſhed upon them with their 


only to ſee their general at their head. 


pikes, and broke forth into loud acclamations of vic- 
tory, and defiance to their enemies, as if they defired 


When Antigonus received intelligence that Eu- 
menes was ill, and cauſed himſelf to be carried in a 


litter, in the rear of the army, he advanced, in hopes 


that his diſtemper would deliver his enemies into his 
hands; but when he came near enough to take a 
view of them, and beheld their chearful aſpects, the 
diſpoſttion of their army, and particularly the litter, 
which was carried from rank to rank, he burſt into 
a loud vein of laughter in his uſual manner, and 
addreſſing himſelf to one of his officer. Tate notice, 
ſaid he, of yonder litter; it is that which has drawn up 
thoſe troops againſt us, and is now preparing to attack us. 
And then, without loſing. a moment's time, he cauſed 
a retreat to be ſounded, and returned to his camp. 
Plutarch remarks, that the Macedonians made it 
very evident, on this occaſion, that they judged 2 
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che other Satrapæ exceedingly well qualified to give 
ſplendid entertainments, and diſpoſe great feafts, but 


that they eſteemed Eumenes alone capable of com- 


manding an army with ability. This is a ſolid and 


ſenſible reflection, and affords room for a variety of 


applications; and points out the falſe taſte for glory, 
and the injudiciouſneſs of thoſe officers and com- 
manders, who are only ſtudious to diſtinguiſh. them- 
ſelves in the army by magnificent collations, and place 
their principal merit in ſurpaſſing | others in luxury, 


and frequently in ruining themſelves, without thanks, 


by thoſe ridiculous expences. I ſay without thanks, 
becauſe nobody thinks himſelf obliged to them for 


their profuſion, and they are always the worſt eee 
of the ſtate. 
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(z) The two armies having ſeparated without any | 


previous engagement, encamped at the diſtance of 
three furlongs from each other, with a river and ſe- 
veral large pools of water between them; and as they 


ſuſtained great inconveniences, becauſe the whole 


country was eaten up, Antigonus ſent ambaſſadours to 
the Satrapz and Macedonians of the army of Eu- 


menes, to prevail upon them to quit that general and 


Join him, making them, at the ſame time; the moſt 

magnificent promiſes to induce their compliance: 
The Macedonians rejected his-propoſals, and diſmiſſed 
the ambaſſadours, with ſevere menaces, in caſe they 

ſhould preſume to make any ſuch for the future. Eu- 
menes, after having commended them for their fide- 
lity, related to them this very ancient fable. A 


« lion entertaining a paſſion for a young virgin, de- 


ce manded her one day in marriage of her father, 
<« whoſe anſwer was, that he eſteemed this alliance a 
„great honour to him, and was ready to preſent his 
daughter to him; but that his large nails and teeth 
made him apprehenſive leſt he ſhould employ them 


a little too rudely upon her, if the leaſt difference 


ſhould ariſe between them with relation to their 
"2 houſehold affairs. The lion, who was paſſionately 


N 3 fond 
(a) Diod. l. Ain. . 672. 
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«* fond of the maid, immediately ſuffered his chow 
e to be pared. off, and his teeth to be drawn out. 
« After which the father caught up a ſtrong cudgel, 
and ſoon drove away his pretended ſon-in-law. 
This, continued Eumenes, is the aim of Antigonus. | 


He amuſes you with mighty promiſes, in order to 
“ make himſelf maſter of your forces; but when he 


« has accompliſhed that deſign, he will ſoon make 


'&.you ſenſible of his teeth and claws.” 


(a) A few days after this event, ſome deſerters from 
the army of Antigonus having acquainted Eumenes, 
that that general was preparing to. decamp the next 


night, about the hour of nine or ten in the evening, 


Eumenes at firſt ſuſpected, that his intention was to 
advance into the province of Gabene, which was a 


fertile country, capable of ſubſiſting numerous ar- 


mies, and very commodious and ſecure for the troops, 
by reaſon of the inundations and rivers with which- it 
abounded, and therefore he reſolved to prevent his 
execution of that deſign. With this view he pre- 


vailed, by ſums of money, upon ſome foreign ſol- 


diers, to go like deſerters into the camp of Antigo- 
nus, and acquaint him, that Eumenes intended to 
attack him the enſuing night. In the mean time he 
cauſed the baggage to be conveyed away, and or- 
dered the troops to take ſome refreſhment, and then 
march. Antigonus, upon this falſe intelligence, cauſed 
his troops to continue under arms, while Eumenes 
in the mean time advanced on his way. Antigonus 
was ſoon informed by couriers, that he had decamped, 
and finding that he had been over-reached by his ene- 


my, be ſtill perſiſted in his firſt intention; and hay- 


ing ordered his troops' to ſtrike their tents, he pro- 


ceeded with ſo much expedition, that his march re- 


ſembled a purſuit. But when he ſaw that it was 


. impoſlible to advance with his whole army up to Eu- 


menes, who had gained upon him, at leaſt ſix hours, 
in his march, he if his infantry under the command 
* Aaken, and proceeded with the cavalry, on a full 
| * 
ede 1 xs p. 672, 6s. | 
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gallop, and came up by break of day with the rear- 
guard of the enemy, who were deſcending a hill. He 

then halted upon the top; and Eumenes, who diſco- 

vered this body of cavalry, imagined it to be the 
whole army; upon which he diſcontinued his march, 
and formed his troops in order of battle. By theſe 
means Antigonus played off a retaliation. upon Eu- 

menes, and amuſed him in his turn ; for he prevented 


the continuance of his march, and gave his own infan- 


try ſufficient time to come up. 

(3) The two armies were then drawn up; that of 
Eumenes conſiſted of thirty-five thouſand foot, with 
above fix thouſand horſe, and a hundred and fourteen 
elephants. That of Aatigonus was compoſed of 
twenty-eight thouſand foot, eight thouſand five hun- 
dred horſe, and ſixty-five elephants. The battle was 
fought with great obſtinacy till the night was far ad- 


vanced, for the moon was then in the full, but the 
laughter was not very conſiderable on either ſide. 


Antigonus loſt three thouſand ſeven hundred of his 
infantry, and fifty-four of his horſe, and above four 
thouſand of his men were wounded. Eumenes loſt 


five hundred and forty of his infantry, and a very in- 


conſiderable number of his cavalry, and had above 


nine hundred wounded. The victory was really on 


his fide; but as his troops, notwithſtanding all. his 
intreaties, would not return to the field of battle to 
carry off the dead bodies, which among the ancients, 
was an evidence of 1 it was in conſequence at- 
tributed to Antigonus, whoſe army appeared again in 
the field, and buried the dead. Eumenes ſent a he- 
rald the next day, to deſire leave to inter his ſlain: 


This was granted him, and he rendered them funeral 


honours with all poſſible magnificence. 


(t) A very ſingular diſpute aroſe at the performance 

of this ceremony. The men happened to find among 

the flain, the body of an Indian officer, who had 

brought his two wives with him, one of whom he 

had but lately married. The law of the country, 

OY +. COLD e „ which 
(5) Diod. I. xix. p. 673678. (e) Ibid. p. 678—680, 
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which is faid to be till ſubliſting, would-not allow.a 
wife to ſurvive her huſband ; and if ſhe refuſed to be 
burnt with him on the funeral pile, her character was 
for ever branded with infamy, and ſhe was obliged 
to continue in a ſtate of widowhood the remainder 
of her days. She was even condemned to a kind of 
excommunication, as ſhe was rendered incapable of 
aſſiſting at any ſacrifice, or other religious ceremony. 
This law, however, extended only to one wife; but 
in the preſent inſtance, there were two; each of 
whom inſiſted on being preferred to the other. The 
eldeſt pleaded her ſuperiority of years; to which the 
poungeſt replied, that the law excluded her rival, be- 
cauſe ſhe was then pregnant, and the. conteſt was ac- 
cordingly determined in that manner. The firſt of 
them retired with a very dejected air, her eyes bathed 
in tears, and tearing her hair and habit, as if ſhe had 
ſiuſtained ſome great calamity, The other, on the 
contrary, with a mien of joy and triumph, amidſt 
a numerous retinue of her relations and friends, and 
arrayed in her richeſt ornaments, as on the day of her 
nuptials, advanced with a ſolemn pace, where the 
funeral ceremonies were to be performed. She there 
diſtributed all her jewels among her friends and rela- 
tions; and, having taken her laſt farewel, ſhe placed 
herſclf on the funeral pile, by the aſſiſtance of her 
own brother, and expired amidſt the praiſes and ac- 
clamations of moſt of the ſpectators; but ſome of 
them; according to the hiſtorian, diſapproved of this 
ſtrange cuſtom, as barbarous and inhuman. The 
action of this woman was undoubtedly a real mur- 
ther, and might juſtly be conſidered as a violation of 
the moſt expreſs law of nature, which prohibits all 
attempts on a perſon's own life; and commands us 
not to diſpoſe of it in compliance with the dictates of 
caprice, or forget that it is only a depoſite, which 
ought to be refigned to none but that being from 
whom we received it. Such a ſacrifice is ſo far from 
deferving to be enumerated among the inſtances of 
reſpect and amity due to her huſband, that he 1s rather 
Pris bf rw ow ons ont 
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1 as an unrelenting and bloody idol, he. G1 im- 

molation of ſuch precious victims. 

(d) During the courſe of this campaign, the war 
was maintained with obſtinacy on botk ſides, and 
Perſia and Media were the theatre of its operations. 
The armies traverſed thoſe two great provinces by 
marches and countef-marches, and each party had re- 
courſe to all the art and ſtratagems that the greateſt 
eapacity in conjunction with a long ſeries of ex 
rience in the profeſſion of war, could ſupply. Eu- u- 
menes, though he had a mutinous and untractable 
army to govern, obtained however ſeveral advantages 
over his enemies in this campaign; and when his 
troops grew impatient for winter quarters, he had ftill 
the dexterity to ſecure the beſt in all the province of 
Gabene, and obliged Antigonus to ſeek his to the 
north in Media, where he was incapable of arriving, 
fill after a march of twenty-five days. 

(e) The troops of Eumenes were ſo ungovernable, 
that he could not prevail upon them to poſt them- 
ſelves near enough to each other, to be. aſſembled on 
any emergency. They abſolutely inſiſted on very 
diſtant quarters, which took in the whole extent of 
the province, under pretence of being more commo- 
diouſiy ſtationed, and of having every thing in greater 
abundance. In a word, they were diſperſed to ſuch 
a diſtance from each other, that it required ſeveral days 
for re-aſſembling them in a body. Antigonus, who 
was informed of this circumſtance, marched from a 
very remote quarter, in the depth of winter, in hopes 
to ſurpriſe theſe different bodies ſo diſperſed. 

Eumenes, however, was not a man to be ſur- 
priſed in ſuch a manner, but had the precaution to 
diſpatch, to various Fall ſpies mounted on drome- 
daries, the ſwifteſt of all animals, to gain timely in- 
telligence of the enemy's motions, and he had poſted 
them ſo judiciouſly, that he received information of 
far ch. Se ogg could arrive at any of 

| . his 


5 e I. xix. . 680—634. | 
0 Wbia. p. been, Plut. in amen. p. 392 Cor. Nep. c. viii—xij, 
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his quarters; this furniſhed, him with an expedient 
co fave his army by a ſtratagem, when all the other 
generals looked upov it as loſt.” He poſted the troops 
who were neareſt to him on the mountains that -roſe 
toward the quarter from whence the enemies were 
_ - advancing, and ordered them, the following night, 
to kindle as many fires as might cauſe it to be ima- 
gined all the army were encamped in that ſituation. 
Antigonus was ſoon informed, by . his advanced guard, 
that thoſe fires were ſeen at a great diſtance, upon 
which he concluded that Eumenes was there encamped 
3 . with all his forces, and n a condition to receive him. 
= In order, therefore, not to expoſe his men, who 
were fatigued by lopg marches, to an engagement with 
- freſh troops, he cauſed them to halt, that they might 
have time to recover themſelves. a little; by which 
BY means Eumenes had all the opportunity that was ne- 
1 ceſſary, for aſſembling his forces, before the enemy 
could advance upon him. Antigonus, finding his 
ſcheme defeated, and extremely mortified at being thus 
over - reached, determined to come to an engagement, 
The troops of Eumenes being all aſſembled about 
him, were ſtruck with admiration at his extraordi- 
nary prudence and ability, and reſolved that he ſnould 
exerciſe the ſole command. Antigenes and Teutames, 
the two captains who led the Argyraſpides, were ſo 
exceedingly mortified at a diſtinction ſo glorious for 
Eumenes, that they formed a reſolution to deſtroy 
him, and drew moſt of the Satrapæ and principal 
- officers in their conſpiracy, Envy is a malady that 
- - ſeldom admits of a cure, and is generally heigthened 
by the remedies adminiſtered to it. All the precau- 
tions of prudence, moderation, and condeſcenſion, 
which Eumenes employed, were incapable of molli- 
fying the hearts of thoſe Barbarians, and extinguiſhing 
their jealouſy, and he muſt have renounced his merit 
and virtue, which occaſioned it, to have been' capable 
| of appeaſing them. He frequently lamented to him- 
1 ſelf his unhappineſs in being fated to live, not with 
1 men, as his expreſſion was, but with brute beaſts. 
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him, and he daily beheld himſelf expoſed to the ſame 


danger. In order to fruſtrate their effects, if poſſible, 


he had borrowed, on various pretexts of preſſing ne- 
ceſſity, many conſiderable ſums of thoſe who appeared 
moſt invererate againſt him, that he, at leaſt, might 
_ reſtrain them, by the conſideration of their own in- 
tereſt, and an apprehenſion of loſing the ſums they 
had lent him, ſhould he happen to periſh. 


His enemies, however, being now determined to de- 


ſtroy him, held a council, in order to deliberate on 


the time, place, and means of accompliſhing their 
intentions. They all agreed to protract his fall, till 
after the decifion of the impending battle, and then 
to deſtroy him near the ſpot. where it was fought, 
Eudemus, who commanded: the elephants, went im- 
mediately, with Phædimus, to acquaint Eumenes 


with this reſolution, not from any affection to his per- 


ſoo, but only from their apprehenſions of loſing the 
money he had borrowed of them. Eumenes returned 


them his thanks, and highly applauded their affection 


and fidelity. 


> : 


When he returned. to his tent, he immediately 


made his will, and then burnt all his papers, with 
the letters that had been written to him, becauſe he 
was unwilling that thoſe who had favoured him with 


any ſecret intelligence, ſnould be expoſed to any ac- 


culſation or prejudice after his death. When he had 
thus diſpoſed of his affairs, and found himſelf alone, 
he deliberated on the conduct he ought to purſue. It 


was then a thouſand contrary thoughts agitated his 


mind. Could it poſſibly be prudent in him to re- 
poſe any confidence in thoſe officers and generals, who 
bad ſworn his deſtruction? Might he not lawfully 
arm againſt them the zeal and affection of the ſol- 
diers, Who were inviolably devoted to him? On the 
other hend, would it not be his beſt expedient, to paſs 


through Media and Armenia, and retire to Cappa- 


_ docia, the place of his reſidence ; where he might 
hope for a ſyre aſylum from danger? Or, in order 
\ : 8 : — Fe >; 4 ; — 89 
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better for him to abandon them in the criſis "of the 
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to avenge himſelf on thoſe traitors, would it not be 
battle, and reſign the victory to his enemies? For in 


a ſituation ſo deſperate as his own, what 'thoughts will 
not riſe up in the mind of a man reduced to the laſt 


extremity by a ſet of perfidious traitors! This laſt 


thought, however, infuſed a horrour into his ſoul; 
and as he was determined to diſcharge his duty to 
his lateſt breath, and to combat, to the cloſe of his 
life, for the prince who had armed him in his cauſe, 


he reſigned his deſtiny, fays Plutarch, to the will of 
the gods, and thought only of preparing his troops 


for the battle. e i 

He had thirty-ſix thouſand ſeven hundred foot, 
and above ſix thouſand horſe, with four hundred ele- 
phants. The army of Antigonus was compoſed of 
twenty-two thouſand foot, nine thouſand horſe, with 


a body of Median cavalry, and fixty-five- elephants; 


This general poſted his cavalry on the two wings, 


his infantry he diſpoſed in the center, and formed 
his elephants into a firſt line, which- extended along 
the front of the army, and he filled up the intervals 


between the elephants with light-armed troops. He 


gave the command ef the left wing to Pithon; that 


of the right he aſſigned to his ſon Demetrius, where 


of the right to Philip, 


he was to act in perſon, at the head of a body of cho- 
ſen troops. Eumenes drew 'up his army almoſt in 
the ſame manner; his beſt troops he diſpoſed: into 
the left wing, and placed himſelf” in their front, in 
order to oppoſe Antigonus, and gave the command 
Before the armies began the charge, he exhorted 
the Greeks and Barbarians to perform their duty 
well; for as to his phalanx, and the Argyraſpides, 
they ſo little needed any animating expreſſions, that 
they were the firſt to encourage him with aſſurances, 


that the enemy ſhould not walt a moment for them. 


They were the oldeſt troops, who had ſerved under 
Philip and Alexander, and were all veteran cham- 


pions, whom victory had crowned in a hundred com- 


bats; 
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bats; they had hitherto been reputed invincible, and 


had never been foiled in any action; for which rea- 
ſon, they advanced to the troops of Antigonus, and 


charged them fiercely with this exclamation; YiIltins / 
yon now fight with ' your fathers! They then broke in 


upon the (infantry with irreſiſtible fury: Not one of 


the battalions could ſuſtain the ſhock, and moſt of 
them were cut to pieces. mT 


The event was different with reſpe& to the cavalry, 
for-as the engagement between them began on a ſandy 


' ſoil, the motion of the men and horſes raiſed ſuch a 
thick gloom of duſt, as made them incapable of ſee- 
ing to the diſtance of three paces. Antigonus, be- 

friended by this darkneſs, detached from his cavalry 
a body of troops ſuperior to that of the enemy, and 
carried off all their baggage, without their- perceiving 
it, and at the ſame time broke in upon their horſe, 
Peuceſtes, who commanded them, and, till then, had 
given a thouſand proofs" of true bravery, fell back, 
and drew all the reſt after him. Eumenes employed 

all his efforts to rally them but in vain; the confu- 


fion was univerſal in that quarter, as the advantage 
had been complete in the other. The capture of the 


baggage was of more importance to Antigonus, than 
the victory could be to Eumenes; for the foldiers of 
this latter, finding, at their return, all their baggage 
carried off, with their wives and children, inſtead of 
employing their ſwords againft* the enemy, in order to 
recover them, which would have been very practi- 
cable at that time, and was what Eumenes had pro- 


miſed to accompliſh, they turned all their fury againſt 


their own general. 1 85 
Having choſen their time, they fell upon him, 


forced his ſword out of his hand, and bound his 


hands behind him with his own belt. In this con- 


dition they led him through the Macedonian phalanx, 
then drawn up in lines under arms, in order to deli- 


ver him up to Antigonus, who. had promiſed to re- 
ſtore them all their baggage on that condition. Kill 
« me, O ſoldiers,” faid Eumenes, as he paſſed by 
Sit fe els : . 
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them, © kill me yourſelves, I conjure ye in the name 
of all the gods! for though I periſh by the com- 
< mand of Antigonus, my death will however be 
as much your act as if I had fallen by your 
% ſwords. If you are unwilling to do me that office 


„ with your own hands, permit me, at leaſt, to diſ- 


&* charge it by one of mine. That ſhall render me 
e the ſervice which you refuſe me. On this con- 


« dition I abſolve you from all the ſeverities you have 
<« reaſon to apprehend from the vengeance. of the 


« gods, for the crime you are preparing to perpe- 


“ trate on me.“ 


Upon this they haſtened him along to prevent the 


repetition of ſuch pathetick addreſſes, which might 


awaken the affection of the troops for their general. 
M oſt of the ſoldiers. of Antigonus went out to meet 


him, and left ſcarce a ſingle man in his camp. When 


that illuſtrious priſoner arrived there, Antigonus had 
not the courage to ſee him, becauſe his preſence 


alone would have reproached him in the higheſt de- 


gree. As thoſe who guarded: him aſked Antigonus 


in what manner he would have him kept: As you 


would an elephant, replied he, or a lion, which are 
two animals moſt to be dreaded. - But within a few 
days he was touched with compaſſion, and ordered 


him to be eaſed of the weightieſt of his chains; he 


likewiſe appointed one of his on domeſticks to ſerve 
him, and permitted his friends to ſee him, and paſs 


whole days in his company. They were alſo allowed 


to furniſh him with all neceſſary refreſnments. 


Antigonus deliberated with himſelf for ſome time, 


in what manner he ſhould treat his priſoner. They 


had been intimate friends, when they ſerved under 


Alexander, and the remembrance of that amity re- 
kindled ſome tender ſentiments in his favour, and 
combated for a while his intereſt. His ſon Deme- 


trius alſo ſollicited ſtrongly in his favour; paſſionately 
deſiring, in mere generoſity, that the life of ſo 


great a man might be ſaved. But Antigonus, who 
was well acquainted with his inflexible fidelity for the 


family 
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family af Alexander, and knew what a dangerous 
enemy he had in him, and how capable he was of dif- 
concerting all his meaſures, ſhould he eſcape from 


191 


his hands, was too much afraid of him to grant him 
his life, and therefore ordered him to be deſtroyed in 


priſon. (6 


Such ws the end of the moſt accompliſhed man of 


his age in every particular, and the worthieſt to ſuc- 
ceed Alexander the great. He had not, indeed, the 
fortune. of that monarch, but he, perhaps, was not 
his inferior in merit. He was truely brave without te- 


merity; and prudent without weakneſs. His de- 
ſcent was but mean, though he was not aſhamed of it, 
and he gradually roſe to the higheſt ſtations, and 


might even have aſpired to the throne, if he had either 


had more ambition or leſs probity. At a time when 
intrigues and cabals, ſpirited by a motive moſt ca- 
pable of affecting a human heart, I mean the thirſt 
of empire, knew neither ſincerity nor fidelity, nor 
had any reſpect to the ties of blood, or the rights of 
friendſhip, but trampled on the moſt ſacred laws; 
Eumenes always retained an inviolable fidelity and at- 
tachment to the royal family, which no hopes or fears, 
no viciſſitude of fortune, nor any elevation, had 
power to ſnake. This very character of probity ren- 
dered him inſupportable to his colleagues; for it fre- 
quently. happens *, that virtue creates enmities and 
averſions, becauſe it ſeems to reproach thoſe who 


think in a different manner, and places their defects 


in too near a view. TE: 

He poſſeſſed all the military virtues in a ſupreme 
degree; or, in other words, he was a complete ma- 
ſter of the art of war, as well as of fortitude, fore- 
ſight, a wonderful fertility of invention for ſtratagems 
and reſources in the moſt unexpected dangers, and 
moſt deſperate conjunctures: But I place in a much 
nobler light, that character of probity, and thoſe 


ſcatiments 


® Induſtriz innocentizque qua- nimis ex propinquo a Are 
fi malis artibus infenſi etiam guens, Tacit, 
gloria ac virtus infenſos habet, ut F 
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88 of honour, which prevailed: in him, and 
were always inſeparable from the other f n _ 

lities I have mentioned. V #6 14s $244 
A merit fo illuſtrious and univerſal; and at the fame 
time ſo modeſt, which ought to have excited the 
_ and admiration of the other commanders, 
gave them offerice, and inflamed: their-envy; a 
220 too frequently viſible in perſons of high rank. 
Theſe Satrapæ, full of | themſelves, ſaw. with jealouſy 


and indignation, that an officer of no birth, but 


much better qualified, and more brave and experienced 
than themſelves, had aſcended by degrees to the moſt 
exalted ſtations, which they imagined due only to 
thoſe who were dignified with great names, and de- 
ſcended from ancient and illuſtrious families: As if 
true nobility did not conſiſt in merit and virtue. 

Antigonus and the whole army celebrated the fu- 
neral obſequies of Eumenes with great magnificence, 
and conſented to render him the utmoſt honours ! his 
death having extinguiſhed: all their envy and fear. 
They depoſited his bones and aſhes in an urn of ſilver, 
and ſent it to his wife and children in Cappadocia; 
poor compenſation for a rr widow and her _ 
leſs orphans! 4. 7 
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Sher. vl. ee Wer Wine, and | 
Cass ann, form a confederacy againſt AxTIconus, 
deprives PToLEMY of Syria and Phwnica, and 
mates himſelf maſter of Tyre, after a long fiege. DE- 
-METRI1US, the "ſon of ANTIGONUS, begins to make 


himſelf known in Afia Minor. He loſes' a firſt . 


" ho 


and gains a ſecond. SeLEVCUS takes Babylon. 


a had of peace between the princes is 3 
- broken. CAssANDbER raiſes ibe young king Al Ex- 


Axpkk, and his mother Roxana, to be put to death. 


Hencurrs, another ſon of ALExXanDer the Great, 
15 ewe iſe Nitin, with his mother BARSMINA, by PoLys- 
ANTIGONus cauſes CILEOP ATR A, the /iſter 


of the ſame ALEXANDER, fo be put to death. The re- 


volt of Ornkrrus in Libya. 


(a) A 


NTIGONUS, concluding that he ſhould = = 


be maſter of the empire of Aſia for the fu- , Ant T C. 
ture, made a new regulation in the eaſtern 


for his better ſecurity. He diſcarded all t 
nors he ſuſpected, and advanced to the places thoſe 
perſons in whom he thought he might confide. 
even deſtroyed ſeveral who had rendered themſelves. 


formidable to him by too much merit. 


vernor of Media, and Antigenes, general of the 
 Argyraſpides, were amon 


theſe latter. 


he 


5 Seleucus, ; 
governor of Babylon, was likewiſe minuted down in 


rovinces, 
gover- 


Pithon, go- 


his liſt of proſcriptions, but he found means to eſcape 


the danger, and threw himſelf under the protection 
of Ptolemy king of Egypt. 


not one of them might ever return to Greece. 


As for the Argyraſ- 
pides, who had betrayed Eumenes, he ſent them 


into Arachoſia, the remoteſt province in the empire, 
and ordered Syburtius, who governed there, to take 
ſuch meaſures as might deſtroy them all, and that 


The 


juſt horror he conceived at the infamous manner in 


which they betrayed their general, 


contributed not 


a little to this reſolution, though he enjoyed the fruit 


of their treaſon 
Vos. V. | 


perks the leaſt ET or remorſe ; 
7 | 


but 


He 


* 


315. 
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A. N. 
4e. power of Antigonus ſo effectually to Ptolemy, that 


314. he engaged: him in a league with, Lyſmachus and 


(c) His deſign was to diveſt Ptotemy of thoſe two 
provinces, and make himſelf maſter of their mari- 
time forces, which were abſolutely neceſfary for him 
in the war he was preparing to. undertake againft the 
confederates. For unleſs he could be maſter at ſea, 
and have at leaſt the ports and veſſels of the Phee- 
nicians at his diſpoſal, he could never expect any 
ſucceſs againſt them. He, however, arrived too late 
to ſurpriſe the ſhips; for Ptolemy had already ſent 
n e 


7 N 


<0 (5) Diod. I. xix. p. 698—700, (e) Ibid, p. 70-103 · : 


To 


| ALEXANDER SUCCESSORS. | 
to Egypt all that could be found in Phœnicla, and 
it was With difficulty that Antigonus made himſelf 


- 


walter” of the ports; for Tyre, Joppa,” and Gaza, 
oppoſed him with all their forces. The two laſt, 
indeed, were foon taken, but a conſiderable length of 


time was neceſſary for the reduction of Tyre. 

However, as he was already maſter of all the other 
ports of Syria and Phœnicia, he immediately gave 
orders for Building veſſels, and a vaſt number of trees 
were cut down, for that purpoſe, on mount Libanus, 
which was covered with' cedar, and cypreſs- trees of 
extraordinary beauty and height, and they were con- 
veyed to the different eck Gere the ſhips were to 
be built, in which erk he employed ſeveral thou- 


fand men. In a Word, with" theſe ſhips, and others, 


that joined him from Cyprus, Rhodes, and ſome 


k { » i 18 © 128887 L 3 War 
particular cities with which he had contracted an alli- 


ance, he formed a cofliderable fleet, and rendered 


7,48 
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ker miner or ole tO LEEDS? 
' His ardout for this work was redoubled by an 
_ affront he had received from Seleucus; who, with a 
BO 1008, mes Leu had ſent him, 'fafled up 
to Tyre, in ſight of all the forces of Antigonds, wi 
an intention to brave im whilſt he was engaged in 
the ſiege of that city. And in reality this infult 
Had greatly diſcouraged Nen 40 ER allies 
ſuch an'imprefſion of his Weakneſs, as; \ inju- 


had ſent him, fafled up 


very i wy u- 
Fi order, therefore, to prevent tlie effect 


of thole” diſadvantageovs g "tie ſent for the 
rincipal Allies, and affbred them he would bave 
uch a fleet at ſea that ſutnmer, as ſhould be ſuperior 
to the haval force of all his enemies, and he was 


io ase 


un 
year 


* d 


ptoyed in Phœnicia, Caſſander gained upon him 


em 

by land in Aſia Minor, he marched thither with part 

of his troops, and left the reſt with his ſon Demetrius, 

who was then but twenty- two years of age, to defend 

Syria and Phœnicia againſt Prolemy. This Demetrius 
N | O 2 =” > 


Bot when He perceiy6d; Ger while Ke "ws thus 


cual to his promiſe” before the expiration. of the 


A.M 
369 


313. 
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THE HISTORY oT 
will be much celebrated in the ſequel of this hiſtory, 


and I ſhall ſoon point out his particular character. 


(4) Tyre was then reduced to the laſt extremities ; - 


the fleet of Antigonus cut off all communication of 
roviſions, and the city was ſoon obliged to capitulate. 
he garriſon which Ptolemy had there, obtained per- 
miſſion to march out with all their effects, and the 
inhabitants were promiſed" the enjoyment of theirs 


without moleſtation. Andronicus, who commanded 


er to befiege a city, auboſe root it 


at the ſiege, was tranſported with gaining a place of 
ſuch importance on any conditions whatever; and 
eſpecially after a ſiege which had harraſſed his troops ſo 
exceedingly for fifteen monteas. 
It was no longer than nineteen years before this. 
event, that Alexander had deſtroyed this city, in ſuch 
a manner as made it natural to believe it would 
require whole ages to re-eſtabliſh it ; and yet in ſo ſhort 
a time it became capable of ſuſtaining this new ſiege, 
which laſted more than as long again as that of Alex- 
ander. This circumſtance diſcovers the great re- 
ſources derived from commerce; for this was the only 
expedient by which Tyre roſe out of its ruins, and 
recovered moſt of its former ſplendour. . This city 
= 2 the center of all the traffick of the Eaſt and 
eilt. „ V 
(e) Demetrius, who now began to be known, and 


will for the future be ſurnamed Poliorcetes *, which 


ſignifies taker of cities, was the ſon of Antigonus. 
e was finely made, and of uncommon beauty. A 


3 


pleaſing ſweetneſs, blended with gravity, was, viſible. 


in his aſpect +, and he had an air of ſerenity, inter- 
mixed with ſomething which carried awe. along with. 


it. Vivacity of youth in him was tempered: with a 


majeſtick mien, and an air truely royal and heroick. 
The ſame mixture was likewiſe obſervable in his man- 
ners, Which were equally qualified to charm and aſto- 
))) ng ro Oe 
(4) Diod, I. xix. p. 203. (e) Plut. in Demet. p. 889, $80. 

* 'The word is derived from we- i . ve aurs Xa x 8450, 8 


x ear xt, & ouvenixgare To 


wr, 4 City, and ig., a fenct, a natd, & u due e. ious mw 
| gench, a bulwark. Ws 
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mniſh. When he had no affairs to tranſact, his inter- | 
ogurſe with his friends was enchanting. . Nothing 
could equal the ſumptuoſity inſeparable from his 
_ feaſts, luxury, and his whole manner of living; and 
it may be juſtly ſaid, that he was the moſt voluptuous 
and delicate of all princes, On the other hand, as 


aAlluring as all theſe ſoft pl@&ſures might appear to him, 


when he had any enterpriſe to undertake, he. was the 
moſt active and vigilant of mankind : Nothing put his 
patience and aſſiduity in fatigue were equal to his viva- 
City and courage. Such is the character of the youn 
| rn who. now begins to appear upon the, ſtage o 
= 7 ( 2 

Plutarch remarks in him, as a peculiarity which 
diſtinguiſhed him from the other princes of his time, 
his profound reſpe& for his parents, which neither 
flowed from affectation or ceremony, but was ſincere 
and real, and the growth of the heart itſelf. Anti- 
onus, on his part, had a tenderneſs and. affeQion for 

| is ſon, that was truely paternal, and extended even 
to familiarity, though without any diminution of the 
authority of the ſovereign and the father; and this 
created a union and confidence between them, entirely 
free from all fear and ſuſpicion. Plutarch relates an 
inſtance of it to this effect. One day, when Anti- 
gonus was engaged in giving audience to ſome ambaſ- 
88 Demetrius, returning from the chaſe, ad- 
vanced into the great hall, where he ſaluted his father 
with a kiſs, and then ſeated himſelf at his fide, with 
his darts in his hand. Antigonus had juſt given the 
ambaſſadors their anſwer, but he ordered them to be 
introduced a ſecond time; You may likewiſe inform. 
your maſters, ſaid he, of the manner in which my ſon. 
and I live together. Intimating thereby, that he was 
not afraid to let his ſon approach him with arms , 
and that this good intelligence, that ſubſiſted between 
him and his ſon, conſtituted the greateſt ſtrength of 
his dominions, at the ſame time that it affected him 
pp - W 1 N CS HS dos 1 9 3 * . . >. with 


e Neither the Greeks nor Romans ever aware arms bat in wwary or when 
they hunted, : 5 e OM | 


* 
"Hs 
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with the moſt ſcnſible pleaſure, But to return to our. 
 (f) Antigonus having paſſed into Aſia, foon ſtop- 
ped the progreſs of Caſſander's arms, and preſſed him 
15 vigorouſly, that he obliged him to come to an 
accommodation, on very honourable terms; but the 
treaty was hardly Sper Kb he repented of his, 
acceſſion to it, and broke it, by demanding ſuccours 
of Ptolemy and Seleucus, and. renewing the war, 
The violation of treaties were conſidered as nothing, 
by the generality of thoſe princes whoſe hiſtory I am 
now writing. Theſe unworthy expedients, which 
are juſtly thought diſhonourable in private perſons, 
appeared to thoſe as ſo many circumſtances eſſential 
to their glory. They applauded themſelves for their 
rfidious meaſures, as if they had been inſtances of 
Their abilities in government, and were never ſenſible 
that ſuch proceedings would teach their troops to be 

wanting in their fidelity to them, and leave them deſti- 
tute of any pretext of complaint againſt their own 
ſubjects, who, by revolting from their authority, only 
trod in the ſame paths which they themſelves had 
already marked out. By ſuch contagious examples, 
à whole age is ſoon corrupted, and learns to renounce, 
without a bluſh, all ſentiments of honour and probity, 
becauſe that which is once become common, no longer 
appears ſhameful. Ho OED 
The renewal of this war detained Antigonus in 
| thoſe parts longer than he intended, and afforded Pto- 
lemy an opportunity of obtaining conſiderable advan- 
tages over him in another quarter. 
(2) He firſt failed with his fleet to the iſle of 
Cyprus, and reduced the greateſt part of it to his obe- 

dience. Nicocles, king of Pathos, one of the cities 
of that iſland, ſubmitted to bim like the reſt, but 
made a ſecret alliance with Antigonus, a year or twa 
after. Ptolemy received. intelligence of this proceed- 
ing, and, in order to prevent the, other princes from 
imitating his example, he ordered ſome of his officers 

: 27 Diod. I. xix. p. 10. (8) Ibid, xx, p · 762. ah 
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in Cyprus to deſtroy him; but they being unwilling 
to execute that commiſſion themſelves, earneſtly intreated 
Nicocles to prevent it by a voluntary death. The 
unhappy prince conſented to the propoſal, and, ſeeing 
himſelf utterly deſtitute of defence, became his own 
executioner. But though Ptolemy had commanded 
thoſe officers to treat the queen Axithea, and the 
other princeſſes whom they found in the palace of 
Nicocles, with the reſpect due to their rank, yet 
they could not prevent them from following the exam- 
= of the unfortunate king. The queen, after ſhe 
ad flain her daughters with her own hands, and 
exhorted the other princeſſes not to ſurvive the cala- 
mity by which their unhappy brother fell, plunged 
her dagger into her own boſom. The death of theſe 
3 was ſucceeded by that of their huſbands, who, 
before they ſlew themſelves, fer fire to the four cor- 
ners of the palace. Such was the dreadful and bloody 
ſcene which was acted at Cyprus. 
Pͤtolemy, after he once became maſter of that iſland, 
made a deſcent into Syria, and from thence proceeded 
To Cilicia, where he acquired great fpoils, and took 
A large number of priſoners, whom he carried with him 
into Egypt. Seleucus imparted to him, at his return, 
a project for regaining Syria and Phcenicia, and the 
execution of it was agreed to be undertaken. Ptolemy 
accordingly marched thither in perſon with a fine army, 
after he had happily ſuppreſſed a revolt which had 
been kindled among the Cyreneans, and found Deme- 
trius at Gaza, who oppoſed his entrance into that 
place. This occaſioned a ſhalfp engagement, in which 
Prolemy was at laſt victorious. Demetrius had five 
thouſand of his men killed, and eight thouſand mote 
made prifonets : He likewiſe loft his tents, his trea- 
ſure, and all his equipage, and was obliged to retreat 
as far as Azotus, and from thence to Tripoli, a city 
of Phcenicia on thegfrontiers of Upper Syria, and to 
abandon all qe „Paleſtine, and Cœloſyria, to 


Ptolemy. bis: ae 5 
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Before his departure from Azotus, he deſired leave 
to bury the dead, which Ptolemy not only granted, 
but alſo ſent him back all his Equipage, . gents, furni- 
ture, friends and domeſticks, without any ranſom, 
and cauſed ityto*be declared to him, That they ough 
not to make war againſt each other. for riches, but for 
glory; and it was impoſſible. for a Pagan to think bet- 
ter. May we not hikewiſe ſay, that he uttered his 
real ſentiments ? Demetrius, touched with ſo obliging 


an inſtance of generoſity, immediately begged of the 


gods not to leave him long indebted to Prolemy for 


Jo great a benefaction, but to furniſh. him with an 


opportunity of returning him one of a like nature. 

Ptolemy ſent the reſt of the priſoners into Egypt, 
to ſerve him in his fleet, and then purſued. his con- 
queſts. All the coaſt of Phœnicia ſubmitted to him, 
except the city of Tyre; upon which he ſent a ſecret 
meſſage to Andronicus, the governor of that place, 
and one of the braveſt officers of Antigonus, and 
the moſt attached to the ſervice of his maſter; to 
induce him to abandon the city with a good grace, 
and not oblige him to beſiege it in form, Andronicus, 
who depended on the Tyrians' fidelity to Antigonus, 
returned a haughty, and even an inſulting and con- 
temptuous anſwer to Ptolemy ; but he was deceived 
in his expectations, for the garriſon and inhabitants 
compelled him to ſurrender, He then imagined him- 
ſelf inevitably loſt, and that nothing could make a con- 
queror forget the inſolence with which he had treated 
him; but he was deceived again. The king of 
Egypt, inſtead of any, fepriſals upon an officer who 
had inſulted him with {6 much indignity, made it a 


kind of duty to engage him in his ſervice by the regard 


and making new preparations, wig 


he profeſſed for him, when he was introduced to 
nenn, 193 — ooh 
Demetrius was not diſcouraged with the loſs of the 
battle, as a young prince who had been ſo unfortu- 
nate in his firſt enterpriſe, might gaturally have been; 
but he employed all his attention ne freſh troops 
Fall the Readineſs 
W and 
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and reſolution of a conſummate general habituated to 
the art of war, and to the inconſtancy and viciſſitudes 
of arms; in a word, he fortified che cities. and was 
Lane exerciſing his ſoldiers. 

Antigonus received intelligence aw loſs of that 
battle, without any viſible! emotion, and he coldly 
aid, » Ptolemy has defeated boys, but ſhall ſaon have men 
to deal with z and as he was unwilling to abate the 

courage and ardour of his ſon, he complied” with his 

requeſt of making a ſecond wyab: of his forces * 
P tolem 

(5) 7 time alles this event, Cilles; Projern my's A.M. 
Hevrenant, arrived with a numerous army, fully per- , 393: 

| Auaded that he ſhould drive Demetrius out of Syria 5 

for he had entertained a very contemptible opinion oß 
him from his defeat: But Demetrius, who had known 
how to derive advantages from his misförtune, and 
was now become more circumſpect and attentive, fell 
upon him when he leaſt expected it, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of his camp and all his baggage, took 
ſeven thouſand of his men priſoners, even ſeiſed him 
with his own hands, and carried off a great booty. The 
glory and riches Demetrius had acquired by this vic- 
tory, affected him leſs than the pleaſure of being in a 
condition to acquit himſelf with reſpect to his enemy, 
and return the obligation he had received from him. 
He would not, however, act in this manner by his 
cov authority, but wrote an account of the whole 
affair to his father, who permitted him to act as he 
ſhould judge proper. Upon which he immediately 
ſent back Cilles, with all his friends, laden with mag- 
nificent preſents, and all the baggage he had taken. 
There is certainly ſomething very noble in contend- 
ing with an enemy in this generous manner; and it 
was a diſpoſition ſtill more eftimable, eſpecially i in a 
young and victorious prince, to make it a point of 
_ glory, to depend "Yr upon his father, and to take 
5 5 meaſures in 1 We without anne 
un, 


p FT: EN Selencus, 5 
i Diod. l. xix. p. 239. 
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he arrived at Babylon, he found the gates open, and 
was received with the general acclamations of the peo- 
ple. Thoſe who favoured the party of Antigonus, 
retired into the caſtle; but as Seleucus was maſter of 
the city, and the affect ions of the people, he ſoon made 
himſelf maſter of that fortreſs, and there found his 
children, friends. and domeſticks, whom Antigonus 
had detained priſoners in that place from the retreat of 
Seleucus into pt. OY Ft A es fig 
It was immediately judged neceſſary to raiſe a good 
army to defend theſe acquiſitions, and he was hardly 
re-inſtated in Babylon, before Nicanor, the governor 
of Media under Antigonus, was upon his march to 
diſlodge him. Seleucus having received intelligence 
of his motion, paſſed the Tigris, in order to con- 
front him, and he had the good fortune to ſurpriſe 
him in a diſadvantageous poſt, where he aſſaulted his 
camp by night, and entirely defeated his army. Nica- 
nor was compelled to fly, with a ſmall number of 
his friends, and to croſs the deſerts before he could 
arrive at the place where Antigonus then was. All 
the troops, who had eſcaped from the defeat, declared 
for Seleucus, either through a diſſatisfaction in the 
ſervice of Antigonus, or elſe from the apprehenſions 
of the conqueror, Seleuc us was now maſter * a 
(i) Diod. I. xix. p. 726728. 


* 
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fine army, which he employed in the conqueſt of 
Media and Suſiana, with the other adjacent provinces, 

by which means he rendered himſelf very powerful. 

The lenity of his government, his Juſtice, equity, 

and humanity to all his ſubjects, contributed prin- 

_ Cipally to the eſtabliſnment of his power; and he was 
then ſenſible how advantageous it is for a prince to 

treat bis people in that manner, and to poſſeſs their 

e He arrived in his own territories with a 

handful of men, but the love of his people was equi- 

valent to an army, and he not only aſſembled a vaſt 

body of them about him in a ſhort time, but they 
wy likewiſe rendered invincible by their affection 
oo RR 471 F136 © V 9 9 

Wich this entry into Babylon, commences the fa- A. M. 

mous ra of the Seleucides, received by all the aro 
people of the Eaſt, as well Pagans as Jews, Chriſti- 32x. 
ans, and Mahomimedans.” The Jews called it the 

Era of Contracts, becauſe when they were ſubjected 

to the government of the Syro- Macedonian kings, 

they were obliged to inſert it into the dates of their 
contracts and other civil writings. The Arabians 

ſtyle it the Era of Bicornus, intimating Seleucus 
thereby, according to ſome authors, who'-declare that 

the ſculptors repreſented him with two horns of an 

ox on his head, becauſe this prince was ſo ſtrong, that 

he could ſeiſe that animal by the horns and ſtop him 
ſhort in his full career. The two books of the Mac- 
cabees call it the Era of the Greeks, and uſe it in 

their dates; with this difference, however, that the 

firſt of theſe books repreſents it as beginning in the 
ſpring, the other, in the autumn of the ſame year. 

"The thirty-one years of the reign aſcribed to Seleucus, 
þegin at this period. TOO ESTI C0 fora atie F933. 1 
(&) Antigonus was at Celænæ, when he received 

intelligence of the victory obtained by his fon Deme- 
trius over the troops of Ptolemy; and immediately 

advanced to Syria, in order to ſecure all the advan- 

tages that were preſented to him by that event. He 

„ eee, croſſed 
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croſſed mount Taurus, and joined his ſon, whom he 
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tenderly embraced at the firſt interview, ſhedding at 


the ſame time tears of joy. Ptolemy, being ſenfible 
that he was not ſtrong enough to oppoſe the' united 
forces of the father and fon, reſolved to demoliſh the 


'_ fortifications of Aca, Joppa, Samaria, and Gaza; after 


power of Antigonus. 


which he retired into Egypt, with the greateſt 'part of 


the riches of the country, and a numerous train of 


the inhabitants. In this manner was all Phcenicia, 


Judæa, and Cœloſyria, ſubjected a ſecond time to the 


(1) The inhabitants of theſe provinces who were 


carried off by Ptolemy, followed him more out of 


inclination, than by any conſtraint ; and the modera- 


tion and humanity with which he always treated 


thoſe who ſubmitted to his government, had gained 


their hearts ſo effectually, that they were more deſi- 


rous of living under him in a foreign country, than 
to continue ſubject in their own to Antigonus, from 
whom they had no expectations of ſo gentle a treat- 
ment. They were likewiſe ſtrengthened in this reſolu- 
tion by the advantageous propoſals of Ptolemy; for, 
as he then intended to make Alexandria the capital of 
Egypt, it was very eaſy to draw the inhabitants thi- 
her, where he offered them extraordinary privileges 

d immunities, He therefore ſettled in that city 
moſt of thoſe who followed him on this occaſion, 
among whom was a numerous body of Jews. Alex- 
ander had formerly placed many of that nation there; 
but Ptolemy, in his return from one of his firſt expe- 
ditions, planted a much greater number in that city 
than Alexander himſelf, and they there found a fine 
country, and a powerful protection. The rumour 
of theſe advantages being propagated through all Ju- 
dæa, rendered many more of the inhabitants deſirous 
of eſtabliſhing themſelves at Alexandria, and they ac- 
compliſhed that deſign upon this occaſion. © Alexander 
had granted the Jews who ſettled there, under his go- 
vernment, the ſame-privileges as were enjoyed by the 

C _ Macedonians 

(%) Joſeph, Ag. xii, c. 1. & contr. Appian. I. i. & ii. 
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Macedonians ; and Ptolemy purſued the ſame conduct 
with reſpect to this new colony. In a word, he ſettled 
ſuch a number of them there, that the quarter in- 
habited by the Jews almoſt formed an entire city ß 
itſelf. A large body of Samaritans. alſo, eſtabliſhed 
themſelves there, on the ſame footing with the Jews, 
and increaſed exceedingly in numbers. _—_—_ 


(en) Antigonus, after he had re- poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Syria and Judza, ſent Athenzus, one of his gene- 
rals againſt the Nabathzan Arabs, a nation of rob- 
bers, who made ſeveral inroads into the country he 
had newly conquered, and had lately carried off a very 
large booty. Their capital city was Petra, ſo called 
by the Greeks, becauſe it was ſituated on à high 
rock, in the middle of a deſert country. Athenzus 
made himſelf maſter of the place, and likewiſe of 
the ſpoils depoſited in it; but the Arabs attacked him. 
by ſurpriſe in his retreat, and defeated the greateſt 
art of his troops; they likewiſe killed him on the 
pot, regained all the booty, and carried it back to 
Petra, from whence they, wrote a letter to Antigonus, 
who was then in Syria, complaining of the injuſtice. 
with which they had been treated by Athenzus.. An- 
tigonus pretended at firſt to diſapprove his proceed- 
ings; but as ſoon as he had aſſembled his troops, he 
gave the command of them to his ſon Demetrius, with 
orders to chaſtiſe the, inſolence of thoſe robbers :. But 
as this prince found it impracticable to force them in, 
their retreat, or re-take. Petra, he contented himſelf 
with making the beſt treaty he could with this people, 


and then marched back with his troops. 
(A) Antigonus, upon the intelligence he received A. M. 
of the ſucceſs of Seleucus in the Eaſt, ſent his ſon 3693 
Demetrius thither at the head of an army, to drive 3 wy 
him out of Babylon, and diſpoſſeſs him of that pro- 
vince, while he himſelf advanced to the coaſts of Aſia. 
Minor, to oppoſe the operations of the confederate 
princes, whoſe power daily increaſed. He likewiſe 
3 “ 


) Diod. I. xx. p. 730=733- (a) Ibid. p. 735, 736: Plut. 
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ordered his ſon to join him, after he had etecuted his 


commiſſibn in the Eaſt. Demetrius, in conformity to 


his father's directions, aſſembled the army at Damaſcus, 


and marched to Babylon; and as Seleucus was then 
in Media, he entered the city without any oppoſition. 
Patroclus, who had been entruſted with the overn- 
ment of that city by Seleucus, finding himſelf not 

ſtrong 3 to reſiſt Demetrius, retired with his 
troops into the marſhes, where the rivers, canals, and 

fens that covered him, made the approach im- 
Pftacticable. He had the precaution, when he left 


abylon, to cauſe the inhabitants alſo to Tefire from 


thence, 'who all ſaved themſelves; ſome on the other 
ſide of "the Tigris, others i in the deſerts, and the reſt i in 
places of ſecurity, 

Demetrius cauſed the” caſtles | to flo attacked, of 
Which there were two in Babylon, very large, and 
ſtrengthened with good gatrilons on the two oppoſite 


banks of the Fvphrares” One of theſe he took, and 


placed in it a garriſon of ſeven "thouſand men. The 
other ſuſtained the ſiege till Antigonus ordered his ſon 
to joĩn him. This prince therefore left Archælaus, one 
of the principal officers of the army, with a thouſand 
horſe, and five thouſand foot, to continue the, ſiege, 


and matched with the reſt of the troops. into Aſia 


Minor, to re-inforce his father. 

Before his departure, he cauſed Babylon to be plun- 
dereũʒ but this action proved very detrimental to his 
fecher's affairs, and attached the inhabitants more 
than ever to Seleucus; even thoſe who, till then, 

had e ee the intereſt of Antigonus, never ima- 
gined that the city would be treated in that manner, 
7 4 looked upon this pillage as an act of deſertion, 
and a formal declaration of his having entirely aban- 


8 doned them. This induced them to turn their 


thouglits to an accommodation with Seleucus, a 
they accordingly went over to his party; by which 


means Seleucus, upon his return, which immediately 


followed the departure of Demetrius, had no diffi- 
culty to drive out the w_ troops that Demetrius had 


left 
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left in the city, and he retook the caſtle they had 
poſſeſſed. When this event was accompliſhed;/ he 
eſtabliſhed. his authority in ſuch a ſolid; manner, that 
nothing was capable of ſhaking it. This, therefore, is 
the epocha to which the Babylonians refer the foun- 
dation of his kingdom, though all the other nations 
of Aſia place. it ſix months ſooner, and in tlie preceding 

ear. CC 
5 (o) Demetrius, upon his: arrival in Afia Minor, 
obliged Ptolemy to raiſe the ſiege of Halicarnaſſus, 
and this event was ſucceeded by a treaty of peace be- 
tween the confederate princes and Antigonus; by 
which it was ſtipulated, that Caſſander ſhould have 
the management of the Macedonian affairs, till Alex- 
ander, the ſon of Roxana, was of age to reign. Ly 
ſimachus was to have Thrace; Ptolemy, Egypt; 
and the frontiers of Libya, with Arabia, and all 
Aſia, was allotted to Antigonus. All the cities of 
Greece were likewiſe. to enjoy their liberty; hut this 
accommodation was of no long duration: And in- 
deed it is ſurpriſing, that princes, ſo well acquainted 
with each other, and ſenſible that the facred ſolem- 
nity of oaths was only employed for their mutual de- 
luſion, ſhould expect any ſucceſs from an expedient 
that had been practiſed ſo frequently in vain, and was 
then ſo much in diſgrace. This treaty was hardly con- 
cluded, before each party complained of infractions, 
and hoſtilities were renewed. The true reaſon was, 
the extraordinary power of Antigonus, which daily 
eee became * formidable to the other three, 
that they were incapable of enjoying any ſatisfaction, 
till they had ee him. 1 655 F * us CO, 
It, was manifeſt. that they were only ſollicitous for 
their own intereſt, and had no regard for the family 
of Alexander. The Macedonians began to be im- 
patient; and declared aloud, that it was time for 
them to cauſe. the young Alexander to appear upon 
the ſtage of action, as he was then fourteen years of 
age, and to bring him out of, priſon, in order to 
| a | 1 make 
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make Frog acquainted with the ſtate of his n 5 
Caſſander, who foreſaw in this proceeding, the de- 


* be re 9 


ſtruction of his o meaſures, cauſed the young kin 


and his mother Roxana to be ſecretly put to death, in | 
the caſtle of Amphipolis, where he had confined them | 


for ſame years. 


2 Polyſperchon, who governed in „ Pelopenneſus, 
42 c. took this opportunity to declare openly againſt the 


conduct of Caſſander, and made the people ſenſible 


of the enormous wickedneſs of this action, with a vie 
of rendering him odious to the Macedonians, and en- 


tirely ſupplant him in their affections. As he had then 


no thoughts of re- entering Macedonia, from whence 
he had been driven by Caſſander, he affected an air of 
great zeal for the houſe of Alexander, and in order to 


render it apparent, he cauſed Hercules, another ſon 


of Alexander by Barſina, the widow of Memnon, and 
who was then about ſeventeen years of age, to be 
brought from Pergamus, upon which he himſelf ad- 


vanced with an army, and propoſed to the Macedo- 


nians, to place him upon the throne. Caſſander was 


terrified at this proceeding, and repreſented to him, 


at an interview between them, that he was preparing 
to raiſe himſelf a maſter; but that it would be more 


for his intereſt to remove Hercules out of the way, 


and ſecure the ſovereignty of Greece to himſelf, offer- 
ing, at the ſame time, his own aſſiſtance for that pur- 
pole. This diſcourſe. eaſily. prevailed upon him to ſa- 


crifice the young prince to Caſſander, as he was now 
1 that he ſhould derive great advantages from 
is death. Hercules, therefore, and his mother, ſuf- 


fered the ſame fate from him the next year, as Roxana 


and her ſon had before from Caſſander, and each of 


theſe wretches ſacrificed, in his turn, an heir of the | 


crown, in order to ſhare it between themſclves. 


As there was now no prince of Alexander's houſe 
left, each of them retained his government with the 


authority of a ſovereign, and were perſuaded that 
ey 1 effectually ſecured their acquiſitions, by the 


murther 
C Died, I. xx. p- p. 766, 761, & 766, 767. 
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murther of thoſe princes who alone had a lawful title 
to them, even congratulating themſelves for having 
extinguiſhed in cheir own minds alf remains of re- 
ſpe& for the memory of on ary od maſter and 


benefactor, Which till then Had : held their hands. 
Who, without horrour, could behold an action ſo per- 
fidious, and, at the ſame time, fo ſhameful and baſe ! 
But ſuch was the inſenſibility of them both, that 
they were equally forward to felicitate themſelves on 
the ſucceſs of an impious confederacy, which ended 
in the effuſion of their maſtery blood. The blackeſt 
of all: crimes never coſt” the ambitious any rembrie, 
provided they condure'to their endes. 
(4) Ptolemy having commenced the war ' anew, 
took ſeveral cities from Antigonus in Cilicia, and 
other parts; butiDemetrius ſdon regained what his fa- 
ther had loſt in Cilicia; and the other generals of 
Antigonus had the fame ſucceſs againſt thofe of 
Peolemy, who did' not command this expedition in 
perſon. Cyprus was now the only territory where Pto- 
lemy preſerved his conqueſts z for when he had cauſed 
Nicocles, king of Paphos, to ſuffer death, he entirely 
cruſhed the A of Antigonus in that iſland. _ 
( In order to obtain ſome comperifation for what 
he had loſt in Cilicia, he invaded Pamphylia, Lycia, 
and ſome other provinces of Afia Minor, where he 
took ſeveral places from Antigonuis 
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) He then failed into the Egéan ſea, and made A.M. 


himfelf maſter of the ifle of Andros; after which , 


he took Sicyon, Corinth, and ſome other cities. | 
During his continuance#in thoſe parts, he formed 
an intimate correſpondence with Cleopatra, the ſiſter 
of Alexander, who had eſpouſed Alexander king of 
Epirus, and at whoſe nuptials Philip had been affaſ- 
ſinated. This princeſs, after the death of her con- 
fort, who was ſlain in the wars of Italy, had conti- 
nued in à ſtate of widowhood, and, for ſeveral years, 
had reſided at Sardis in Lydia; but as Antigonus, 
e . „ 7.6 „„ 
„„ (q) Diod. I. Xx. p. 560, Ro 


(7) Ibid. p. 766. (5) Ibid. p. 774, 775» 
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who was maſter of that city, did not treat her with 
any extraordinary reſpect, Ptolemy made an artful 
improvement of her diſcontent, in order to gain her 
over to his intereſt. With this intention he invited 

her to an interview, in hopes of deriving, from her 


preſence, ſome advantages againſt Antigonus. The 
princeſs had already ſet out, but the governour of Sardis 


cauſed her to be ſtopped, and immediately brought 
back, by the command of Antigonus, and then ſe- 


cretly deſtroyed her. Antigonus, ſoon after this event, 
came to Sardis, where he ordered all the women, who 
had been inſtrumental in her murther, to be proceeded 
againſt, F Cs 
We may here behold with admiration, how hea- 
vily the arm of the Almighty fell upon all the race 
of Alexander, and with. what ſeverity it purſued the 


ſmall remains of his family, and all thoſe who had 


the misfortune to be any way related to that famous 


conqueror, whoſe favour was ardently courted by all 


prince. God even uſed the miniſtration of his cour- 


of his judgements viſible to all mankind, who, by theſe 
means, received ſome kind of reparation for the cala- 


the world a few years before. A fatal curſe con- 
ſumed his whole family, and avenged upon it all the 


acts of violence which had been committed by that 


tiers, officers, and domeſticks, to render the ſeverity 


mities they had ſuffered from Alexander. 


Antigonus, though he was the miniſter of the deity 
in the execution of his juſt decrees, was not the leſs 
criminal on that account, becauſe he only acted from 


motives of ambition and cruelty, which, in the event, 


filled him with all imaginable horror, and which he 
wiſhed he could be capable of concealing from the ob- 
ſervation of mankind. He celebrated the funeral of 


Cleopatra with extraordinary magnificence, hoping, 


by this plauſible exterior, to dazzle the eyes of the 


| 4 7 and avoid the hatred due to ſo black a crime. 


t ſo deep a ſtain of hypocriſy as this, uſually diſ- 


covers the crime it labours to conceal, and only in- 


creaſes 
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treaſes the juſt horrour the world generally entertains 
or thoſe WO have committed it. 
This barbarous and unmanly action was not the 
only one that Antigonus committed. Seleucus and 
Ptolemy raiſed the ſu erſtruQure of their power on 
the clemency and Toflice with which they governed 
their people; and, by theſe expedients,  eftabliſh-d_ 
laſting empires, which continued in their families for 
ſeveral generations: But the character of Antigonus 
was of a different calf It was a maxim with him, 
to remove all obſtacles to his deſigns, without the 
leaſt regard to Juſtice or humanity z in conſequence 
of which, when that brutal and tyrannical force, by 
which alone he had ſupported himſelf, came to fail 
him, he loſt both life and empire. 1 
Ptolemy, with all the "wiſdom and moderation of 
his government, was not ſecure froni revolts. The 
treachery of Ophellas, governor of Libya and Cy- 
renaica, who formed an inſurrection much about this 
time, gave him a juſt inquietude, but it happened 
very fortunately to be attended with no ſiniſter effect. 
This officer had ſerved firſt under Alexander, and, af- 
ter the death of that prince, had embraced the intereſt 
of Ptolemy, whom he followed into Egypt. Ptolem 
intruſted him with the command of the army, Which 
was intended for the reduction of Libya and Cyre- 
naica, provinces that had been allotted to him, as 
well as Egypt and Arabia, in the partition of the 
empire. When thoſe two provinces were ſubdued, 
Prolemy conferred the government of them upon 
Ophellas, who, when he was ſenſible that this prince 
was too much engaged with Antigonus and Demetrius, 
to give him any apprehenſions, had rendered himſelf 
independent, and continued, for that year, in the 
peaceable enjoyment of his uſuirpation «© © 
Agathocles, king df Sieily, having marched into 
Africa to attack the Carthaginians, endeavoured to 
engage. Ophellas in his intereſt, and promifed to af- 
fiſt him in the conqueſt of all Africa for himſelf. 
Ophellas, won by ſo grateful a propoſal, joined Aga- 
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LY with an army of twenty thouſand men in the 


 Carthaginian territories; , but he had ſcarce arrived 
there, before the perfidious wretch, who. had drawn 


him thither, cauſed him to be ſlain, and kept his 
army in his own ſervice- The hiſtory of the Cartha- 
op will, inform the reader, in what manner this 

lack inſtance of treachery ſucceeded. Ptolemy, upon 
the death of Ophellas, recovered Libya and Cyre- 
naica. The wife of the latteggvas an Athenian lady 
of uncommon beauty; her name was Eurydice, 44 
ſhe was deſcended from Miltiades. After the death 
of her huſband ſhe returned to N 


metrius ſaw her the ode ear, and eſpouſed ber. 


SECT. VII. Dzuzr Rios, | 
2 ſeges and takes Athens, and eftabliſhes a democracy 
in that city. DzmeTrIOs PHALEREUS, who com- 
manded there, retires to Thebes. He is condemned to 
: ſuffer death, and his ſtatues are thrown down. He re- 
_ tires into. Egypt. The exceſſive honours rendered by the 

' Athenians to AnTIconus and his Jon DEMETRIUS, 


4 This latter obtains a great naval victory over Pro- 
© LEMY, takes Salamina, and makes bimſelf maſter of all 


be iſland of Cyprus. AnTiconus and DEMETRIUS 
Ame the, title of kings after this victoty, and their 
example is followed by the other princes. AnTiconvs 


To an enterpriſe aint Egy pr, which * 7 un- 


ucce(s Ful. 


was kept | in a kind of ſlavery by Caſſander, Pcolemy, 
and Polyſperchon. Theſe confederate princes, in 


order to ſubject the Greeks, had judged it expedient 


to eſtabliſh ariſtocracy, in all the cities they.conquered. 
This his the government of the rich and powerful, 


and correſponds, the moſt of any, with regal authe- 


rity. Antigonus, to engage the people in his intereſt, 
had recourſe to a contrary method, by ſubſtituting a 


eee which more effectually ſoothed the incli- 
„ - gation 


(s) Flut. in Tt P» — on 


hens, where De- 


e ſon "of Aron 


NT IGONUS. and 88 1 formed a 
deſign to reſtore liberty to all Greece, which 


* 
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nation of the Greeks, by lodging the power in the 
hands of the people. This conduct was a renovation 
of the policy which had been ſo frequently employed 
againſt the Lacedzmonians, by the Athenians 'and 
Perſians, that had always ſucceeded ; and it was im- 
poſſible for it to be ineffeyal in this conjuncture, if 
ſupported by a good army. Antigonus could not 
enter upon his meaſures in a better manner, than 
bygppening the ſcene with the ſignal of democratick 
liberty in Athens; which was not only the moſt jea- 
lous, but was likewiſe at the head of all the other 
republicks, i om re po a Yo 
When the hege of Athens had been reſolved upon, 
Antigonus was told by one of his friends, that if he 
ſhould happen to take the city, he ought to keep 
it for himſelf, as the key of all Greece; but he en- 
tirely rejected that propoſal, and replied, ** that the 
beſt and ſtrongeſt key. which he knew, was the 
e friendſhip of the people; and that Athens being 
« in a manner the light by which all the world ſteer- 
<« ed, would not fail to ſpread univerſally the glory 
„ of his actions.“ It is very ſurpriſing to ſee in 
what manner princes, who are very unjuſt and ſelf- 
intereſted, can ſometimes borrow the language of 
equity and generoſity, and are ſollicitous of doing 
themſelves honour by aſſuming the appearance of vir- 
Tues, to which, in reality, they are utter ſtrangers. 
emetrius ſet out for Athens with five thouſand 
_ talents, and a fleet of two hundred and fifty ſhips. 
Demetrius Phalereus had, commanded in that city for 
the ſpace of ten years, in the name, and under the 
authority of Caſſander; and the republick, as I have. 
already obſerved; never experienced a juſter govern- 
ment, or enjoyed a ſeries of greater tranquillity and 
| happineſs. The citizens, in gratitude to his admini- 
tration, had erected as many ſtatues to his honour, as 
there are days in the year, namely, three hundred 
and ſixty, for, at that time, the year, according to 
Pliny. *, was limited to this number of days. An 
* Nondum anno hunc numerum dierum excedente. Pliny, I. xxxiv, Co 
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our like this had never been accorded to any 

"* When the fleet of Demetrius approached, all the 
inhabitants prepared for its reception, believing the 
Iips belonged to Ptolemy but when the captains, 


and principal officers, were at laſt undeceived, they 


immediately had recourſe to arms for their defence; 


every place was filled with tumult and confuſion, the 


Athenians being reduced to a ſudden and unexpeſted 


neceſſity of repelling an enemy, who advanced upon 
them without being diſcovered, and had already made 


end for Demetrius had entered the port, which 


formed aloud by a herald, who placed himſe 


he found entirely open, and might eafily be diſtin- 


4 


guiſhed on the deck of his galley, where with his 


and he made a ſignal to the people to keep them- 


ſelves quiet, and afford him an audience. The tu- 


mult being then calmed, he cauſed them to 5 in- 
8 If at his 
ſide, That his father Antigonus had ſent him, 


under happy auſpices, to re- inſtate the Athenians 


1 in the poſſeſſion of their liberty, to drive the gar- 
< riſon out of their citadel, and to re-eſtabliſh their 
* laws, and ancient plan of government.“ | 


2 * 


The Athenians, at this proclamatiomy caſt their 
bucklers down at their feet, and clapping their hands 


with loud acclamations of joy, preſſed Demetrius to 
deſcend from his galley,” and called him their pre- 


ſerver and benefactor, Thoſe who were then with 
Demetrius Phalereus, were unanimouſly of opinion, 
that as the ſon of Antigonus was already maſter of 


the city, it would be better to receive him, though 
they ſhould even be certain that he would not per- 


form any one article of what he had promiſed : Upon 


which they immediately difpatched' ambaſſadors to. 
him with a tender of their ſubmiſſions, © * - 
Demetrius received them in 'a gracious manner, 


and gave them a very favourable audience; and in 


order to convince them of his good dipoſition to- 
wards them, he gave them Ariſtodemus of Miletus, 
one of his father's moſt intimate friends, as an ho- 
K. 83 „ 1 3 „ mY 1 7 EE : L Rage, 
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tage, at their diſmiſſion. He was likewiſe careful to- 


ovide for the ſafety of Demetrius Phalereus, who, 
in conſequence of this revolution, had more reaſon 
to be apprehenſive of his citizens, than even of the 
enemies themſelves. The reputation and virtue of 
this great man had Aj The the young prince with 
the utmoſt reſpect for his perſon; and he ſent him 
with a ſufficient guard to Thebes, in compliance with 
his own requeſt. He then told the Athenians, that 
he was determined not to fee their city; and- that-as 
deſirous as he was to viſit it, he would not ſo much 
as enter within the walls, till he had entirely freed 
the inhabitants from ſubyection, by driving out the 
arriſon that incroached upon their liberties. At the 
. 3 time, he ordered a large ditch to be opened, and 
raiſed good intrenchments before tie fortreſs of Mu- 
nychia, to deprive it of all communication with the 
city; after which he embarked for Megara, where 
Caſſander had placed a ſtrong garriſon. 
When he arrived at that city, he was informed, 
that Crateſipolis, the wife of Alexander, and daughter 
of Polyſperchon, who was greatly celebrated for her 
beauty, then reſided at Patræ, and was extremely 
deſirous to fee him, and be at his devotion. He 
therefore left his army in the territories of Megara, 
and having ſelected a imall number of perſons, moſt 
diſpoſed to attend him, he ſet out for Patræ; and, 
when he had arrived within a ſmall diſtance of that 
city, he ſecretly withdrew himſelf from his people, 
and cauſed a pavilion to be erected in a private place, 
that Crateſipolſs might not be ſeen when ſhe came to 
him. A party of the enemies happening to be ap- 
riſed of this imprudent proceeding, marched againſt 
11 when he leaſt expected ſuch a viſit, and he had 
ut juſt time to diſguiſe himſelf in a mean habit, and 
elude the danger by a Jogging flight; ſo that he 
was on the very point of being taken in the moſt ig- 
pominious manner, on account of his incontinence, 
The enemy ſeiſed his tent, with the riches that were 
$2 It, | 1 
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The city of Megara being taken, the foldiers de- 


manded leave to plunder the inhabitants; but the 


Athenians interceded for them ſo effectually, that the 


city was ſaved. Demetrius drove out the garriſon of 


Caſſander, and re- inſtated Megara in its liberties: 


Stilpon “, a celebrated philoſopher, lived in that city, 
and was viſited” by Demetrius, who aſked him if he 


had not loft any thing? Nothing at all, replied Stil- 


pon, fer I carry all my effefts about me; meaning by 


thar expreſſion,” his juſtice, probity, temperance, and 
wiſdom ; with the advantage of not ranking any 


thing in the claſs of 414 1 that could be taken 


| from him. What cou e the kings of the earth 


do in conjunction againſt ſu 


taught by philoſophy, not to conſider death itſelf as 


uch a man as this, who 
neither deſires nor dreads any thing, and who has been 


a calamity ? 


Though the city was 58a from Mas yet all 
the ſlaves in general were taken and carried off oy 
the conquerors. Demetrius, on the day of his re- 


turn from thence, careſſed Stilpon exceedingly, and 


told him, that he left the city to him in an entire 


ſtate of Freedom. What you ſay, my lord, is certainly 


true, replied the philoſopher, for you have not left js 


: "much as one ſlave in it. - 


to come and refreſh himſelf in- the cit 


Demetrius, when he returned to Athens, poſted his 
troops before the port of Munychia, and carried on 
the fiege with ſo much vigour, that he ſoon drove out 


the * garriſon, and raſed the fort. The Athenians, 


after this event, intreated him with 58 importunity, 


upon which 
he accordingly entered it, and then aſſembled the 


People, to whom he reſtored their ancient form of 
8 | government,” 
* Mogars Demetrius ceperat, prudentia ; & hoc ipſum, nihil 


cui cognomen Polior@tes fuit. bonum putare quod eripi poſit 
Ab hoc Stilpon philoſophus in- Cogita nunc, an huic gꝗuiſ⸗- 
terrogatus num quid perdidiflet: quam facere injuriam poſſit, cui 
Nihil, inquit; omnia namque bellum, & akin ille egregiam 
mea mecum ſunt — Habebat artem quaſſandarum urbiam pro- 
enim ſecum vera bona, in que feſſus, eripere nihil potuit. Fe- 


non eſt manus injectio — Hæc 1 ſap. c. v I IX. 
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| any > pes - promiſing, at the ſame time that his 
father ſhould ſend them an hundred and fifty thouſand 
meaſures of corn, and all neceſſary materials for build- 
ing an hundred galleys, of three benches of oars. In 
this manner did the Athenians recover their demo- 
cracy, about fourteen years after its abolition. 
Their gratitude to their benefactors extended even 
to impiety and irreligion, by the exceſſive honours 
they decreed them. They firſt conferred the title of 
king on Antigonus and Demetrius, which neither 
theſe nor any of the other princes had ever had the 
preſumption to take till then, though they had aſſumed 

to themſelves all the en effects of royalty. 
The Athenians likewiſe honoured them with the ap- 
pellation of rutelar deities; and inſtead of the ma- 
giſtracy of the Archon, which gave the year its de- 
nomination, they elected a prieſt of theſe tutelar dei- 
ties, in whoſe name all the publick acts and decrees 
were paſſed. They alſo ordered their pictures to be 

painted on the veil, which was carried in proceſſion at 
their ſolemn feſtivals in honour of Minerva, called 
Panathenæa, and by an excefs of adulation, ſcarce 
credible, they conſecrated the ſpot of ground on which 

Demetrius deſcended from his ckariot, and erected an 
altar upon it, which they called the altar of Deme- 
trius deſcending from his charioff and they added to 
the ten ancient tribes two more, which they ſtiled, 
the” tribe o Demetrius, and the tribe of Antigonus. 
They likewiie changed the names of two months in 
their favour, and publiſhed an order, that thoſe who 
ſhould be ſent to Antigonus or Demetrius, by any 
decree of the people, inſtead of being diſtinguiſhed by 
the common title of ambaſſadors, ſhould be called 
Theoroi, which was an appellation reſerved for thoſe 

who were choſen to go and offer ſacrifices to the gods 

of Delphos, or Olympia, in the name of the cities. 

But even all theſe honours were not ſo ſtrange and 

extravagant as the decree - obtained by Democlides, 

who propoſed, © that in order to the more effectual 

*- conſecration of the bucklers that were to be dedi- 
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| 5 the dedication of thoſe offerings, and that the 
people would comply with all the directions of the 
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& cated in the temple of Apollo, at Delphos, | proper 
©. perſons ſhould be diſpatched to, Demetrius, the tu- 


<« telar deity; and that after they had, offered ſacri- 


* fices to him, they ſhould enquirę of this tutelar 


« deity, in hat manner they ought to, eonduct them- 


4 ſelves, ſo as to, celebrate, with the greateſt, prompti- 


£ tude, and the utmoſt devotion, and ,magnificence, 


4c * on chi occaſion. 20 


The extreme ingratitude the Athenians, diſcovered, 


in * to Demetrius Phalereus, was no leſs crimi- 


nal and extravagant, than the immoderate acknow- 
ledgment they had rendered to their new maſter. 


They had always conſidered the former as too much 


devoted to oligarchy, and were offended at his ſuf- 
fering the Macedonian garriſon to continue in their 


of Phocion, and undoubtedly conſidered thoſe troops 


citadel, for the ſpace of ten years, without making 


the leaſt application to Caſſander for their removal. 
In which he, however, had only purſued the conduct 


as a neceſſary reſtraint on the turbulent diſpoſition of 
the Athenians. (+) They might poſſibly imagine like- 


wiſe, that by declaring againſt him, they ſhould in- 


* gratiate themſelves more effectually with the con- 


queror. But whatever their motives might be, they 


firſt condemned him to ſuffer death, for contumacy: 
and as they were incapable of executing their reſent- 
ment upon his perſon, becauſe he had retired from 


their city, they threw down the numerous ſtatues 


they had raiſed in honour of Demetrius Phalereus ; 


who, when he had received intelligence of their pro- 


ceedings, At leaft, ſaid he, it will not be in their power 
to deſtroy that virtue in me by which thoſe ſtatues were 
deſerved. © 

What eſtimation i is to be made of thoſe honours, 
which, at one time, are beſtowed with ſo much pro- 


en and as ſuddenly revoked at another; honours 


that have been denied to virtue, wg profututed to vi- 
cious 
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cious princes, with a conſtant diſpoſition to diveſt 
them of thoſe favours, upon the firſt impreſſions of 
diſcontent, and degrade then from their divinity 
with as much precipitation as they conferred it upon 
them! What weakneſs and ftupidity do thoſe diſ- 
cover, who are either touched with ſtrong impreſſions 
of joy when they receive ſuch dender, or appear 
dejected when they happen to loſe themnmn 
The Athenians ſtill proceeded to greater extremi- 
ties. Demetrius Phalereus was accuſed of having acted 
contrary to their laws in many inſtances during his 
adminiſtration, and they emitted no endeavours to 
render him odious. It was neceſſary for them to have 
recourſe to this injuſtice and calumny, as infamous 
as ſuch expedients were in their own nature, to eſcape, 
if poffible, the juſt reproach of having condemned 
that merit and virtue which had been univerſally 
«i knowg and experienced. The ſtatues, while they ſub- 

 fiſted, were ſo many publick teſtimonials, continually 
declaring in favour of the innocence of Demetrius, and 
againſt the injuſtice of the Athenians. Their own evi- 
dence then turned againſt them, and that they could 
not invalidate, The reputation of Demetrius was not 
obliterated by the deſtruction of his ſtatues; and there- 

fore it was abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould appear 
criminal that the Athenians might be able to repre- 
ſent themſelves as innocent and juſt; and they ima- 
gined that a ſolemn and authentick condemnation 
would ſupply the defect of proofs, and the regularity 
bf forms. They did not even ſpare his friends; and 
all thoſe who had maintained a ſtrict intimacy with 
him were expoſed to inſults. Menander, thay cele- 
brated poet, from whom Terence has tranſcribe the 
greateſt pur of his'comedies,” was on the point of be- 
ing proſecuted, for no other reaſon than his having 
contracted a friendſhip with Demetrius. 2 
There is ſome reaſon to believe, that Demetrius, 
after he had paſſed ſome time at Thebes, retired for 
refuge to Caſſander, who was ſenſible of his merit, 
gnd teſtified a particular eſteem for him, and that he 
OTE TIES Oe continued 
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centinbed under his procedtion ag long "as. that . 


nived. But as he had reaſon, after . death of Caſ- 
ſander, to be apprehenſive of all: things from the bru- 


tality of his 2 Antipater, who had cauſed his own 
mother to be deſtroyed; he retired into Egypt, to 
Ptolemy Soter, who had rendered himſelf illuſtrious 


by his liberalities, and regard to men of letters, and 
TE court was then che un of All perſam in 
diſtreſs. 


(e) His 0 at at thay court wa: a8 n as 


poſſible; and the King according to Ælian gave him 
the office of ſuperintending the obſervation of the 


laws of the ſtate, "He held the firſt rank among the 


friends of that prince; lived in affluence, and was in 


a condition to tranſmit preſents to his friends at 


Athens. Theſe were undoubtedly ſome of thoſe real 


eng es of whom Demetrius himſelf declared, that 


m never came to him in his proſperity, till he firſt, 
ſent for them, but that they always viſited him 


in his adverſity, without waiting for any invitation. 


to the advantage of himſel 


During his exile, he compoſed teveral treatiſes on 
overnment, the duties of civil life, and other ſub- 
ects of the like nature. This employment was a 
kind of ſuſtenance to his mind “, and cheriſhed in it 
thoſe ſentiments of humanity, with which it was fo 


largely repleniſhed. How grateful a conſolation and 


.reſource is this, either in ſolitude, or a ſtate of exile, 
to a man ſollicitous of im ro pry his hours of leiſure 
and the publick! 


The reader, when lee conſiders the ſurpriſing num- 


ber of ſtatues erected in honour*to one man, will un- 


ddubtedly beſtow ſome reflexions on the ſtrange dif- 


ference he diſcovers between the glorious ages of 
Athens, and that we are now deſcribing. A very 
pes author (d) has a fine remark on this-occa- 

ſion 


(ec) Zlian. 1. iii. c. 15. Plut. in exil. p. bas Kt 0 cor. mo 
in Miltiad, c. vi. 


* Multa præclara in ill Way, ei 5 nidam humonitatie lms. 


lamitoſo exilio ſcripfit, non ad Cic, gs bon. 1 mal. 1. * 


uſum aliquem ſuum, quo erat n. . 7 g - 
orbatus; ſed animi cultus ille erat 
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ion, All the recompence, ſays he, which the Athe- - 
nians formerly granted Miltiades for ng, the 


tate, was the privilege of being 


reſented in a | 


picture as the principal figure, and Rk head- of nine 


other generals, "animating the troops'for.the-batt le, 
but the ſame people being afterwards ſoftened and 
corrupted by the flattery of their orators, decreed. 
above three hundred ſtatues to Demetrius Phalereus. 


Such a prodigality of honours are no proofs of real 


merit, but the effects of ſervile adulation; and De- 
metrius Phalereus was culpable to a conliderable de- 
oree, in not oppoſing. them to the utmoſt of his 


power, if he really was in a condition to prevent their 


taking place. (e) The conduct of Cato was much 
more prudent; when he declined ſeveral marks of 


diſtinction which the people were deſirous of granting 


him; and when he was aſked, one day, why no ſta-. 


tues had been erected to him, when Rome was 
crouded with thoſe of ſo many others, 4 had much ra- 
ther, ſaid he, people ſhould. r why L have anne 5 


than why 1 have n ho. 
True honour. and ditindien, ſays Plutarch, in n the 


place I | laſt cited, conſiſted | in the ſincere eſteem and 


affection of the people, founded on real merit and 


effectual ſervices. Theſe are ſentiments which are ſo 
far from bein extinguiſhed | by death, that they are 


perpetuated from age to age: whereas, a profuſion of 


honours through flattery, or the apprehenſions enters 


tained of 'bad princes; and tyrants, are: never. known 
to ſurvive them, and frequently die away before them. 
The ſame Demetrius Poliorcetes, whom we have latel 

ſeen conſulted and adored like and oracle and a — 


5 » 


ill ſoon have the mortification to behold the Athe- 
ians ſhutting their gates againſt him, for no other 


eaſon than the change of his fortune. 


(f) Demetrius, while he toninued * Athens, 


lready had ſeveral wives, and, among the reſt, Phila, 
e daughter of 9 whom his father compelled 


fpouſed Eurydice, the widow of Ophellas. He had 


(e) Flut. 5 in proc. rep. ger. p. $20, Cf) Plut, in Demetr. p- 894. 
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122 | 
him to marry againſt his inclinations, citing to him 4 
verſe out of Euripides, which he changed into a parody | 


. n 
3 
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by the alteration of one word. erever fortune is, 
a perſon ought to marry, even againſt bis inclination . 
As ancient as this maxim is, it has never grown ob- 
ſolete hithertq but retains its full force, how contrary 
ſoever it be to the fentiments of nature. Demetrius 


was ſeverely cenſured at Athens, for infamous ex- 


ceſſes. 


% 


- (8) In a ſhort time after this marriage, his father | 


ordered him to quit Greece, and ſent him with a 


ſtrong fleet, and a numerous army, to conquer the 


iſle of Cyprus from Ptolemy. Before he undertook 


this expedition, he ſent ambaſſadors to the Rhodians, 


to invite them to an alliance with him againft Ptole- 
my; but this attempt proved ineffectual, and they 
conſtantly inſiſted on the liberty . of perſevering in the 


neutrality they had embraced. Demetrius being ſen- 


fible that the intelligettce Prolemy maintained in 
Rhodes had defeated his deligh, advanced to Cyprus, 
where he made a deſcent, and marched to Salamina, 


the capital of that iſland. Menelavs, the brother of 


Ptolemy; who had yt himſelf up there with moft 
of his troops, marched out to give him battle, but 
was efeated, and compelled to re-enter the place 
after he had loſt a thouſand of his men, who were 
flain upon the ſpot, and three thouſand more who 
were taken priſoners. - _ CSCO | 
Menelaus, not doubting but the prince, elate with 
this ſucceſs, would undertake the fiege of Salamina 
made all the neceflary preparations, on his part, for 
a2 vigorous defence; and while he was employing all 
nis attention to that effect, he ſent three couriers p 
to Ptolemy, to carry him the news of his defeat, and 
the ſiege with which he was threatened ; they were 
alſo to ſollicit him to haſten the ſuccours he demanded, 
and, if poſſible, to lead them in perſon. 


. ö Demetrius, 


Juſtin. I. xv. c. 2. 


- ſerve. 


* O 73 xir des, wa ga gde zeu,¶—s. It was Tithe, A man muſt | 
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Demetrius, after he had obtained an exact account 
of the ſituation of the, place,” as alſo of its forces, 
and thoſe of the garriſon, was ſenſible that he had 
not a ſufficient number of battering- rams, and other 
military machines for its reduction; and therefore 
ſent to Syria for a great number of expert workmen, 
with an infinite quantity of iron and wood, in order 
to make all the neceſſary preparations for aſſaulting a 
city of that importance; and he then built the famous 
engine called Helepolis, of which I ſhall give an exact 
deſcription. 3 LY, 
When all the neceſſary diſpoſitions were made, 
Demetrius carried on his approaches to the cy; and 
began to batter the walls with his engines; and as 
they were judiciouſly worked, they had all the effect 
that could * expected. The beſiegers, after various 
attacks, opened ſeveral large breaches in the wall, by 
which means the beſieged were rendered incapable 
of ſuſtaining the aſſault much longer, unleſs they 
could reſolve on ſome bold attempt, to prevent the 
attack, which Demetrius intended to make the next 
day. During the night, which had ſuſpended the 
hoſtilities on both ſides, the inhabitants of Salamina 
piled a vaſt quantity of dry wood on their walls, with 
an intermixture of other combuſtible materials, and, 
about more, threw them all down at the foot of 
the Helepolis, battering rams, and other engines, 
and then kindled them with long flaming poles. The 
fire immediately ſeiſed them with ſo much violence, 
that they were all in flames in a very ſhort time. 
The enemies ran from all quarters to extinguiſh the . 
fire; but this coft them a conſiderable time to effect, 
and moſt of the machines were greatly damaged. 
Demetrius, however, was not diſcouraged at this 
F 8 : 
Ptolemy, upon the intelligence he received of his 
brother's ill ſucceſs in the action againſt Demetrius, 
cauſed a powerful fleet to be fitted out with all ex- 
pedition, and advanced, as ſoon as poſſible, to his aſ- 
ſiſtance. The battle for which both parties prepared, 
2 1 ets | af der 
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.created great expectations of the event, not only in 


after ſome ineffectual overtures of accommodation, 


the generals who were then upon the ſpot, but in all 


the abſent princes and commanders. The ſucceſs ap- 


peared to be uncertain; but it was very apparent, 
that it would eventually give one of the contending 
parties an entire ſuperiority. over the reſt. Ptolemy, 


who arrived with a fleet of an hundred and fifty fail, 
had ordered Menelaus, who was then at Salamina, 
to come up with the ſixty veſſels under his command, 


in order to charge the rear- guard of Demetrius, and 


throw them into diſorder, amidſt the firſt heat of the 
battle. But Demetrius had the precaution to leave 


ten of his ſhips to oppoſe thoſe ſixty of Menelaus; 


for this ſmall number was ſufficient to guard the en- 
terance into the port, which was very narrow, and 
prevent Menelaus from coming out. When this pre- 
liminary to the engagement was ſettled, Demetrius 
drew out his landeforces, and extended them along 
the points of land which projected into the ſea, that 
he might be in a condition, in caſe any misfortune 
happened, to aſſiſt thoſe who would be obliged to 


fave themſelves by. ſwimming; after which he failed 


into the open Tea, with an hundred and eighty galleys, 


and charged the fleet of Ptolemy with ſo much im- 


petuoſity, that he broke the lines of battle. Ptole- 


my, finding his defeat inevitable, had» immediatel) 


recourſe to flight with eight galleys, which were all 
that eſcaped; for of the other veſſels which com- 


poſed his fleet, ſome were either ſhattered or ſunk in 


gage, with his domeſticks, friends, and wives, provi- 


the battle, and all the others, to-the number of ſeven- 


ty, were taken with their whole complements. All 


the remains, therefore, of Ptolemy's train and bag- 


ſions, arms, money, and machines of war, on board 
the ſtore-ſhips which lay at anchor, were ſeiſed by 
Demetrius, who cauſed them to be carried to his 


: Camp. | 8 9 


Menelaus no longer made any oppoſition, after 
this battle at ſea, but ſurrendered himſelf to Neme- 


- 


Aub Ns surckssons. 


dim, With abe wity , and all his Ihips and: Iünd - forces, 


which laſt conſiſted of twelve ae horſe, and 
twelve thouſund foot. by, - bir tio 1 


Demetrius exalted wha 2vey: of this vlog, by his 


hamahity: and generous: conduct after it. He cauſed 


| the Hain to be interred in a magnificent manner, and 


gener reſtored liberty to Menelaus and. Lentiſcus, 
one the brother, and the other the ſon of Ptolemy; 


who were found among the priſoners: He alſo dif- 
miſſed them, with their friends and domeſticks, and 
all their ge, without any ranſom3: that he 
might once more We the civilities he had formerly 
experienced from Ptolemy, on a like occaſion, after the 
battle of Gaza. With ſo much more generoſity, diſin- 
tereſtedneſs and politeneſs did enemies make war againſt 


each other in thoſe days, than we now find between 


friends in the ordinary commerce of life. He like- 


wiſe ſelected out of the ſpoils twelve hundred complete 
ſuits of armour, and gave them to the Athenians 3 


the teft of: the priſoners,” whoſe number amounted to 
ſeventeen thouſand men, without including the marines 


taken with the fleet, were incorporated by him into 


His troops 770 which means een eee his 
afmy. 15 


the utmoſt anxiety and impatience for an account of 


2 battle, by che event of which che fate of himſelf 


and his aon was to be decided. When the courier 
broughi him intelli that Demetrius had obtained 


a complete victory, his joy roſe in proportion; 


and all the people, at the fame inſtant, proclaimed 
Antigonys and Demetrius kipgs. Antigonus imme- 
diately tranſmitted to his foh the diadem which had 


glittered on his on brows, and gave him the regal 


title in the letter he wrote to him. The Egyptians, 


when they were informed of this proceeding, were 


_ no leſs induſtrious in proclaiming Prolemy king, 


Vor. . =: 9A defear, 


1 


eee who, nend in Syria, waited with 


that they might not ſeem to be Red: at at their 
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| defeat, or be thought to entertain the leſs deem and: 
aeffection for their prince. Lyſimachus and Seleucus 
| | Joon followed their example, the one in Thrace; and 
the other in Babylon, and the provinces of the Eaſt ; 
| and aſſumed the title of King, in their ſrveral domi-' 
| | nions, after they had for: ſo many years »vſurpedathe | 
ſupreme- authority there, without preſuming to take 
this title upon them till that time, which was about 
eighteen years after the death of Alexander. Caſſan- 
der alone, though be was treated as a king by the 
others, in their diſcourſe and letters to him, continued 
to write his in his uſual We e and without Ne. 
any addition to his nam. OE e e 
Plutarch obſerves, that this - new Uthe not only 
occaſioned: theſe princes to augment their train, and 
pompous appearance, but alſo cauſed them to aſſume 
airs of pomp and loftineſs, and inſpired them with 
ſuch haughty impreſſions as they had never manifeſted 
till then; as if this appellation had ſuddenly exalted 
them into a ſpecies of beings different from the 2285 wi 
mankind. $1 -netuods 09 
A. M. (b) Seleucus had zreatly e his power i in „e 
Ant. f. C. oriental Robeincen during the tranſactions, we have 
305. been deſcribing ; for after he had killed Nicanor im a 
battle, 'whiom 1 had-ſent-againſt him, he not 
oͤnly eſtabliſned himſelf in the poſſeſſion of Media, 
Aſſyria, and Babylon, but reduced Perſia, Bactriana, 
Hyrcania, and all the provinces on this fade the Andus, 
which had formerly been conquered by Alexander:- 
ii) Antigonus, on his ſide, to improve the victory 
his ſon had obtained in Cyprus, aſſembled an army 
of an hundred thouſand men in Syria, with an inten- 
tion to invade Egypt. He flattered himſelf, that 
conqueſt would infallibly attend his arms, and that he 
ſhould diveſt "Ptolemy of that kingdom, wirh as 
much eaſe as he had taken Cyprus from him. Whilſt 


| he was conducting this great army by land, Demetrius 
. . him wich his _—_ which coaſted og the 


TN 


ws f EIA in Syr. p. 122, tis, © | Julio, 1. xv. e. 4 | 
. xx. P: 304—306. Flut. in Demetr. p. 896, 899. 
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Hores! to Gaza, where the father and ſon concerted 
the meaſures each of them were to purſue. The 
Pilots adviſed them to wait till the ſetting of the Pleiades, 
and defer their departure only for eight days, becauſe 
the ſea was then very tempeſtuous ; but the impa- 
tience of Antigonus to ſurpriſe Ptolemy, before his 
Preparations were completed, cauſed him to diſregard: 
_ that ſalutary advice. Demetrius was ordered to make 
a deſcent in one of the mouths of the Nile, whilſt 
Antigonus was to endeavour to open a paſſage by 
land, into the heart of the country; but neither the 
one nor the other ſucceeded in his expedition. The 
fleet of Demetrius ſuſtained great damage by violent 
ſtorms z and Ptolemy had taken ſuch effectual pres 
cautions to ſecure the mouths of the Nile, as ren- 
dered it ĩimpracticable to Demetrius to land his troops 
Antigonus, on the other hand, having employed all 
his efforts to croſs the deſarts that lay between Pale- 
ſtine and Egypt, had much greater difficulties ſtill 
to ſurmount, and found it impoſſible to paſs the firſt 
arm of the Nile in his march, ſuch judicious orders 
had been given by Ptolemy, and ſo advantageouſſy 
were his troops poſted at all the paſſes and avenues ; 
butz what was ſtill more afflictive to Antigonus than 
all the reſt, his ſoldiers daily deſerted from him in great 
numbers. e ß 2 ds 


Ftolemy had ſent qut boats on ſeveral parts of the 


river where the enemies reſorted for water, and cauſed 
it to be proclaimed on his part, from thoſe veſſels, 
that every deſerter from their. rroops ſhould receive 
from him two mine, and every officer à talent. So 
_ conſiderable a recompence ſoon allured great numbers 
to receive it, eſpecial y the troops in the pay of Anti- 
gonus; nor were they”. prevailed, upon by money 
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alone, as their inclinations. to ſerve, Ptolemy. were 1 
much ſtronger than their motives to continue under 1 
Antigonus, whom they - conlidered as an old man 11's 
difficult to be pleaſed, imperious, moroſe, and ſevere; 1 
whereas Ptolemy rendered himſelf amiable, by his 1 
al e RF a 48 Or £3 AT 0/5 "of gentle 5 N 1 
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gentle diſpoſition and engaging er had al mas: 
ber n 
Antigonus, after he had art to- 50 effect wy 

the: frontiers of Egypt, and even till his proviſions 
began to fail him, became ſenſible of his inability 

to enter Egypt; that his army decreaſed. every day 

by ſick neſs and deſertion; and that it was impoſſible for 

him to ſubſiſt his remaining troops any longer in that 
country; Was obliged to return into Syria, in à very | 
ſameful manner, after having loſt in this unfortunate 


expedition, a great number of his OO 0 
abundance of his ſhips. © 170 af 7: 


AF, 


:- Ptolemy, having offered: a: nen bat che gods, 4 
gratitude for — protection they had granted him, 
ſent to acquaint Lyſimachus, Caſſander, and Seleucus, 
with the happy event of that campaign, and to renew 
the alliance between them, againſt the common en 
This was the laſt attack he had to ſuſtain for che 
crown of Egypt, and it greatly contributed to fix it 
npon his head, in conſequence of the prudent meaſures 
he purſued. Ptolemy, the aſtronomer, therefore fixed 
the commencement of his reign at this period, and 
afterwards points out the ſeveral years of its duration, 
in his chronological canon. He begins the Epocha on 
the ſeventh of November, and nineteen * the 
death of Alexander the Great. end 


Szer. VIII. Drmzrrivs forms the five rep Rhder, 
which he raiſes a year after, By concli ng 4 treaty to 


the honour of the city. 'Helepolis, a Famous mac bin. 
The Coloſſus of Rbodes. PROTEGENES, 4 celebrated 
painter, are during the feet. © 


A.M. (a) e was almoſt Surketbe years of 
3700. 


4 — 


| Ant. J. c. age at that time, and as he had then con- 
| 304. tracted a groſs habit of body, and conſequently was 
| but little qualified for the aftivity of a military life, he 
made uſe of his ſon's ſervices, who, . by the expe- 


| rience he 5 Bad e e and the ſycceſs which 
1 wg attended 


00 Diod. I, 1 n ee ee ru. in une. 
p. 897. & 898. . c „ | 
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attended him, tranſacted the moſt important affairs 


with great ability. The father, for this reaſon, was 


not offended at his expenſive luxury and intempe- 


rance; for Demetrius, during peace, abandoned 


himſelf to the greateſt exceſſes of all kinds, without 
the leaſt regard to decorum. In times of war, indeed, 
he ated à very different part; he wWwas then a quite 
different man, vigilant, active, laborious, and invin- 
Cible to fatigues. Whether he gave into pleaſure, or 
applied to ſerious affairs, he entirely devoted himſelf 
to the one or the other; and for the time he engaged 
in either, was incapahle of moderation. He had an 
inventive genius; and it may be juſtly ſaid, that curi- 
olity, and @ fine turn of mind for the ſciences, were 
inſeparable from him. He never employed his natu- 
ral induſtry in frivolous and inſignificant amuſements, 
like many other kings, ſome af whom, as Plutarch 
obſerves; valued themſelves for their expertneſs in 
playing on inſtruments, others in painting, and ſome 
in their dexterity in the turner's art, with an hundred 
other qualities of private men, but not one of a 


prince. His application to the mechanick arts had 


ſomething great and truely royal in it; his gallies, 
with five benches of oars, were the admiration of his 
enemies, who beheld them ſailing along their coaſts; 
and his engines, called belepolas, were à ſurpriſing 
ſpectacle to thoſe whom he beſieged. They were exceed- 
ingly uſeful to him in the war with Rhodes, with the 
conduct of which his father had charged him at the 
time we are now ſpeaking of. 81 


Among the iſlands called Sporades, Rhodes held the 


firſt rank, as well for the fertility of its ſoil, as the 
ſafety of its ports and roads, which, on chat account, 
were reſorted to by g 
from all parts. It then formed a ſmall, but very 
powerful ſtate, whoſe: friendſhip was courted by all 
princes, and who was ſtudious, on its own part, to 


oblige them, by obſerving an exact neutrality, and 


carefully declining any declaration in favour of one 
againſt another, in the wars that aroſe in thoſe times. 


- 


reat numbers of trading ſhips 
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As the areas were” ene to a e lade iland. 

their power flowed from their riches, and their — 
from their commerce, which it was their capital inte- 
reſt to preſerve as free as poſſible witli the Mediter- 
ranean ſtates, which all contributed to their proſperity. 
The Rhodians, by perſiſting in ſo prudent a” con- 


duct, had rendered their city very flouriſhing Tp 
and as they- enjoyed continual peace, they became 
extremely opulent. Notwithſtanding the ſeeming 


neutrality they maintained, their inclination, as well 
as mtereſt, ſecretly attached them to Ptolemy, becauſe 


the principal and moſt advantageous branches of 


their commerce flowed from Egypt. When Anti- 
gonus, cherefore, demanded ſuccours of them in 
his war with Cyprus, they entreated him not to com- 
= them to declare againſt dee es their ancient 

end and ally; but this anſwer, as prudent and 


well - concerted as it really was, drew upon them the 
diſpleaſure of Antigonus, which he expreſſed in the 
_— menaces ; and; when he returned from his 


dition - to Egypt, he ſent his ſon Demetrius, with 


Fong cet and army, to chaſtiſe their inſolent temerity, 


as he termed - Us" and hkewile:; to ner er. to his 


The Rhodiens, who! Seren che imp 5 form, 


Had ſent to all the princes their allies, rer to Ptolemy 


in particular, to implore their aſſiſtance, and cauſed 


it to be repreſented to the latter, that their attachment 


to his intereſt had drawn upon them the danger to 
Which they were then expoſedc. „ 


The preparations on each ſide were immenſe, Deme- 


trius arrived before Rhodes with a very numerous 
fleet, for he had two hundred ſhips of war of different 


dimenſions; and more than a hundred and ſeventy 
tranſports, which carried about forty thouſand men, 


without including the cavalry, and the ſuccours he 
received from pirates. He had likewiſe near a thou- 
ſand ſmall veſſels laden with proviſions, and all other 


ae accommodations for an army, The .expec- 


tation of the va booty to be acquired by the: cap- 
0 wy 
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ture of ſo rich a city as Rhodes, had allured great 
numbers of ſoldiers to join Demetrius in this expedi- 
tion. This prince, who had the moſt fertile and inven- 
tive genius that ever was, for attacking places, and 
forming machines of war, had brought with him 
an infinite number of the latter. He was ſenſible 
that he had to deal with a brave people, and very 
able commanders, who had acquired great experience 
In maritime affairs; and that the beſieged had above 
a hundred military machines almoſt as formidable as 
Demetrius, upon his arrival at the iſland, landed 
in order to take a view of the moſt commodious ſitu- 
ation for aſſaulting the place. He likewiſe ſent out 
parties to lay the country waſte on all ſides, and, at 
the fame time, cauſed another body of his troops to 
cut down the trees, and demoliſh the houſes in the 
parts adjacent to Rhodes, and then employed them as 
materials to fortify his camp with a triple paliſade. 

The Rhodians, on their part, prepared for a vigo- 
rous defence, All perfons of merit, and reputation 
for military affairs, in the countries in alliance with 
the 'Rhodians, threw themſelves into the city; as 
much for the honour of ſerving a republick, equally 
celebrated for its gratitude and the courage of its citi- 
Zens, as tõ manifeſt their own fortitude and abilities in 
the defence of that place, againft one of the greateſt 
captains, and the moſt expert in the conduct of ſieges, 
that antiquity ever produced. © A | 


They began with diſmiſſing from the city all ſuch 


perſons as were uſeleſs; and the number of thoſe who 
were capable of bearing arms, amounted to fix thoy- 
ſäand citizens, and a thouſand ſtrangers. ' Liberty, and 
the right of deniſons, were promiſed to ſuch flaves as 
ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves by their bravery, and the 
publick engaged-to pay the maſters the full price for 
each of them, It was likewiſe publickly declared, 
that the citizens would beſtow an honourable inter- 
ment on thoſe who ſhould loſe their lives in any engage- 
ment, and would alſo provide for the ſubliſtence 
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of their parents, wives, and children, and. 1 the 
daughters in marriage; and that when the ſons ſhould. 


be of age capable of bearin 55 arms. they ſhould be 
i ul 


preſented 0 a, complete ſuit of armour, on the 
* theatre, at the great ſölemnity of che Baccha- 
nalians | 
- This decree 1 an incredible 3 in all ranks 
of men. The rich came in crowds with money to 
defray the expence of the ſiege; and the ſoldiers pay. 
The workmen redoubled their induſtry in making 
arms, that were excellent, as well for the prompti- 
tude of execution, as the beauty of work. Some 
were employed in making catapultas and baliſtas; 
others formed different machines equally neceſſary; 
a third claſs repaired the breaches of _ walls; while 
ſeveral e them with ſtone. In a word, 
every thing was in motion throughout the city; each 
ſtriving with emulation to diſtinguiſh himſelf on that 
occaſion ; fo that a zeal ſo ardent and univerſal. Was 
never known before. 
The beſieged firſt ſet out three good fallors againſt 
a ſmall fleet of ſuttlers and merchants, who ſupplied 
the enemy with proviſions: They ſunk a great num- 
ber of their veſſels, burnt ſeveral, and carried into 
the city ſuch of the priſoners who were in a condition 
to pay their ranſom. The Rhodians gained a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money by this expedition; for it 
was mutually agreed, that a thouſand drachmas (about 
five · and-· twenty pounds) ſnould be paid for every 
perſon that was a freeman, and half the ſum for a 
llave... 
The ſiege of Rhodes {hg -been repreſented as the | 
waſter-piece of Demetrius, and the greateſt inſtance 
of the fertility of his genius in reſources and inven- 
tions. He began the attack from the ſea, in order to 
make himſelf maſter of the port, and the towers 
Which defended the entrance. 8 
In order to accompliſh this 1 lg he cauſed two 
tortoiſes to be erected on two flat prahms or barks 
Joined together, to facilitate his Approach to, the places 


he 
is 
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more ſohd than the other, in order to cover the m 
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from theſe enormous maſſes which the beſieged dif 


charged from, the towers and walls, with the catapultas 
planted upon them; the other was of a lighter ſtryc- 
ture, and deſigned to ſhelter the ſoldiers from flights 
of darts and arrows. TwWo towers of four ſtories 
were erected at the ſame time, which exceeded in 
height the towers that defended the entrance into the 
port, and which were intended to be uſed in batterin 
the latter with vollies of ſtones. and darts. Eac 


of theſe towers were placed upon two ſhips ſtrongly 
bound together. 1 0 . 


a kind of floating barricado to he erected on a long 


beam of timber, four feet thick, through which ſtakes 


armed at che end with large points of iron were driven, 
Theſe ſtakes were diſpoſed horizontally, with their 


ſpikes projecting forward, in order to prevent the veſ- 


HFle likewiſe ſelected out of his fleet the largeſt: veſ. 
ſels, on the fide of which he erected a rampart of 


planks with little windows, eaſy to be opened. He 


there placed the beſt Cretan archers and ſlingers in 


all his army, and furniſhed them with an infinite 
number of bows, ſmall baliſtas, or croſs-bows, and 


catapultas, with other engines for ſhooting; in order 
_ to gall the workmen of the city employed in raiſing 
and repairing the walls of the port. 
The Rhodians, ſeeing the beſiegers turn all their 
efforts againſt that quarter, were no leſs induſtrious 

to defend it; in order to accompliſh that deſign, they 
raiſed two machines upon an adjoining eminence, and 
formed three others, which they placed on large ſhips 
of burthen, at the mouth of the little haven, A body 


of archers and lingers was likewiſe poſted on each of 


theſe ſituations, with a prodigious. quantity of ſtones, 
darts, and arrows of all kinds. The fame orders 
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ben . port. Fr 
hen Demetrius davan be with his thi: and all 


their armament, to begin the attack on the ports, ſuch 


aà violent rempeſt aroſe, as rendered it impoſſible for 


2 ——— — — en oe ae er eee eee 


him to acegmpliſh any of his operations that day; but 


the ſea growing calm about night, he took the advantage 


of the darkneſs, and advanced, without being per- 
ceĩved by the enemy, to the grand port, where he made 


himſelf maſter of a neighbouring eminence, about five 


hundred crop from the wall, where he poſted four 
hundred ſoldiers, who fortified themſelves e e 
with good paliſades. 


The next 8 Deinetriue FOOTY his ae | 
ound'of trumpets, and the ſhouts 


to advance' with the 
of his whole army; and they at firſt produced all the 


effect he propoſed from them. A great number of 


the beſieged were ſlain in this attack, and ſeveral 
breaches were opened in the mole which covered the 
port: But they were not very advantageous to the be- 
ſiegers, who were always repulſed by the Rhodians z 


ane the loſs being almoſt equal on both ſides, Deme- 


trius was obliged to retire from' the port with his ſhips 


and machines, & be out of he reach of the pag; # * 


arrows. 
The beſieged, who nad deb inſtructed at their own 
expence in what manner the night was capable of being 


improved, cauſed ſeveral fire-ſhips to ſail out of the 
port, during the darkneſs,” in order to burn the tor- 


toiſes and wooden towers Which the enemy had erected; 
but as they had the misfortune to be incapable of 
forcing the floating barricado, they were obliged to re- 
turn into the port. The Rhodians loſt ſome of their 


fire - ſhips in this expedition, but the waren ſaved 


themſelves by ſwimming. 
The next day, the prince orijered a general attack 
to be made againſt the port, and the walls of the 


lace, with the ſound of trumpets, and the ſhouts of 
io whole army, thinking by 'thoſe means to ſpread 
terror among the beſieged : But they were ſo far from 


being 
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being intimidated, that they ſuſtained the attack with 
incredible vigour, and diſcovered the ſame intrepidity 
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for the ſpace of eight days that it continued; and 


actions of aſtoniſhing bravery were performed on both 


ſides during that long per io. 
Demetrius, taking advantage of the eminence 
which his troops had ſeiſed, gave orders for erecting 
upon it a battery of ſeveral engines, which diſcharged 
great ſtones of an hundred and fifty pounds in weight, 
againſt the walls and towers, the latter of which tot- 
tered with the repeated ſhocks, and ſeveral breaches 
were ſoon made in the walls. The beſiegers then 
made a furious advance to ſeiſe the moles which de- 
fended the entrance into the port; but as this poſt was 
of the laſt importance to the Rhadians, they ſpared no 
Pains to repulſe the beſiegers, who had already made 
à conſiderable progreſs. This they at laſt effected, 
by a ſhower of ſtones and arrows, which they -dif- 
charged upon their enemies with ſo much rapidity, 
and for ſuch a length of time, that they were obliged 
to retire in confuſion, after laſing a great number of 
their men. fat 513 fo 455 Hit ö 


> 


The ardour of the beſiegers was not diminifhed by 


this repulſe; and they rather appeared more animated 
than ever againſt the Rhodians. They began the 
ſcalade by land and; ſea at the ſame time, and em- 


pare the heſiegers lo effectually, that they ſcarce 


cnew whither to run for the defence of the place. 
The attack was carried on with the utmoſt fury on 
all ſides, and the beſiegers defended themſelves with 

the greateſt intrepidity. Great numbers were thrown 
from the ladders to the earth, and miſerably. bruiſed ; 
ſeveral, even of the principal officers, got to the top 
of the wall, where they were covered with wounds, 


and taken priſoners by the enemy; ſo that Demetrius, 


notwithſtanding all his valour, thought it neceſſary to 
retreat, in order to repair his engines, which were al- 
moſt entirely deſtroyed by ſo many attacks, as well as 
zhe veſſels that carried them. _ 128 8 


- 
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After wa prince had retreated from Rhodes,  imme- 
Ma care was taken to bury the dead; the beaks alſo 


of the ſhips, with the other ſpoils that had been taken 
from the enemy, were carried to the temple, and the 


workmen were indefarigable: in neee Joe” breaches 
of the walls. 

Demetrius having employed ſeven days in re-fitting 
his ſhips,” and repairing his engines, ſet ſail; again, with 
a fleet as formidable as the former, and ſteered, with a 
fair wind, directly for the port, which employed his 
attention moſt, as lie conceived it impractieable to re- 
duce the place till he had firſt made himſelf maſter of 


that. Upon his arrival, he cauſed a vaſt quantity of 


lighted torches, flaming ſtraw, and arrows to be dif- 
charged, in order to ſet fire to the veſſels that were 
riding there, while his engines battered the mole without 
intermiſſion. The beſieged, who expected attacks of 
this nature; exerted themſelves with ſo much vigour 
and activity, that they ſoon extinguiſhed, the daes. 
which had feiſed the veſſels of the port. 

At the ſame time they cauſed three of their largeſt 
ſhips to fail out of the port, under the command of 
Exaceſtes, one of their braveſt officers, with orders 
to attack the enemy, and uſe all poſſible means to 


Join the veſſels that carried the tortoiſes: arid wooden 
towers, and to charge them in ſuch a manner with 


the beaks of theirs, as might either ſink them, or 
render them entirely uſeleſs. Theſe orders were exe- 


cuted with a ſurpriſing expedition and 'addreſs; and 


the three gallies, after they had ſhattered and broke 
through the floating da tende already mentioned, 
drove their beaks with ſo much violence into the ſides 


of the enemy's barks, on which the machines were 


erected, that the water was immediately ſeen to flow 


into them through ſeveral openings. Two of them 
were already ſunk, but the third was towed along by 


the gallies, and joined the main fleet; and as dan- 
gerous as it was to attack them in that ſituation, the 
Rhodians, through a blind and precipitate ardour, 
had the courage to attempt it. But as the inequality 

Was 
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Vas too great to admit them to come off with: ſucceſs, 
Exaceſtes, with the officer who commanded under 
him, and ſome others, after having fougtit with all the 
bravery, imaginable, were taken with the) galley in 
which they were; the other two regained the port, after 
ſuſtaining many dangers, and moſt 41 the men allo 
arrived there by ſWimm ng 
As unfortunate as this laſt * — halle 3 
Demetrius, he was determined to . CRE 
himſelf; and, in order to ſucceed in that deſign; he 


7 3 * 


ordered a machine of a new invention to be bullt, of 


thrice the height and breadth of thoſe he had lately 
loſt. When this was completed, he cauſed it to be 
placed near the port which he was reſolved to foree 3 
bow at. the inſtant they were preparing to worde it, a 
dreadfulzempeſt aroſe at ſea, and ſunk it to the bottom 
with the veſſels on which it had been raiſed. i 2017 
The belieged, who were attentive to improve all 


Eavourable.conjunctures, employed the time afforded 
them by the continuance of the tempeſt, in regaining 


the eminence near the port, which the enemy had 


carried in the firſt aſſault, and were they after wards 


fortified themſelves. The Rhodians attacked it, and 
were repulſed ſeveral times; but the forees of Deme-· 
trius, Who defended it, perceiving freſh: troops conti- 
nually pouting upon them; and that it was in vain for 


them to expect any relief, were obliged; at laſt; to 


ſurrender themſelves: priionotey n number of four 
hundred men 121 

Fhis ſeries nem F< Was — by the 
arrival of five; hundred men from Cnoſſus; à city of 


Crete, to the aſſiſtance of the Rhodians, amd alſo of five 
hundred more whom Ptolemy ſent from Egypt, moſt 


of them being Rhodians, who had hited eee 

among the troops of that prine. 

Demetrius being extremely mortified to ſee all lis 

batteries at the port rendered ine ffrctual, reſolved to 

employ them by land, in order to carry the place by 
Favlt, or reduce it to che neceſſity of capirulacing. 

K therefore prepared materials of every kind, and 


formed 


—— coi 
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1 ns into a machine called belepolis, ad 
which was larger than any that had ever been invent - 
ed before. The baſis on which it ſtood was ſquare; 
and each of its ſides had an extent of ſeventy-five 
feet. The machine itſelf was an aſſemblage of unge 
ſquare beams, rivetted together with iron, and the 
dy maſs reſted upon eight wheels that were made 


| |S quit to the ſuperſtructure. The jaunts of 
the 


wheels were three feet thick, and ſtrengthened 
withcJarge iron plates 
In order to facilitate and vary the movements of 
the helepolis, care had been taken to place caſters 
under it, whoſe Ns rendered the machine move- 
able any way. 1199. 24, 1630 292617 
From 0 8 the e a large cblumn of 
wood omas carried up to the height of about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet, and mutually inclining to each 
other. The machine was compoſed of ning ſtories; 


vwhoſe dimenſions gradually leſſened in the aſcent. The 


firſt ſtory was ſupported by n e e and the 
laſt by no more than nin: 


|} Threezſides of the machine were plated. ever Win 


iron, to prevent its being damaged the wee 
were launched from fry, ng 28 1 17 

In the front of each fhory' wand: little windows, | 
whos: form and dimenſions: 3 with! the 
nature of the arrows that were to be ſhot from the 
machine. Over each window was a kind of curtain 
made with leather, ſtuffed with wool; This was let 


5 down by a machine for that purpoſe, and the inten- 


tion of it was to break the force of eden 2895 
= eee ra the g NN it. 


14 5 ! | Back 


* * Mor: Rolli El Ms is a Aude, which as well as the ori- 
note, that be was obliged to retain ginal word, ſignifies a wheel placed 
the Greek term (Antiftrepta) for under a piece of work, in ſuch 4 
ant of a foto French word to manner as to render it convertible 
rended it by; but as the Engliſh on all fides, like thoſe little wheels 
language is not ſo defeftive in that affixed under the feet of beds, by 
5 — 97 the tranſlator bas ex- which they move with eaſe to 4 
att the Creet by the. word n 8 
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85 Each ory had two large ſtair-caſes, 'one for the aſ- 
cent of the men, and the other for their: deſcent:” (312 

This machine was moved forwards" by" three thous" 
and öf che ſtrongeſt and moſt vigorous men in the 
whole army, but the art with which it was boilr ed 
facilitated the motion, 

Demetrius alſo gave directions for building a great 
number of other machines, of different magnitudes, 
and for various uſes; he alſo emplòyed his ſeamen in 
levelling the ground over which the machines were to' 
move, *which 'was an hundred fathoms. The number 
of artiſans and others, employed on "theſe works, 
amounted to near thirty thouſand® men, by which 

. A they were finiſhed With incredible expedition. 

The Rhodians were not indolent during theſe for- 
dale repatatiohs, but employed their time mr 
railing a counter-wall, on the tract of ground where 
Demetrius intended to batter the walls of tlie? city with 
the helepolis; and, in order to accompliſh this work, 
they demdliſhed the wall which ſurrounded the theatre, 
as alſo ſeveral ' neighbouring houſes, and even” Tore 

_ temples, having ſolemnly promiſed the ods to builck 
more magni ificent ſtructures for the celebration of their 
worthip, after the fiege ſnould be raid. 
When they knew that the enemy had 9 biste the 

fea," they ſent out nige of their def "thips of war, 
divided into three ſqu rr nd the commafld ebe which 
they gave to Wee of their btaveſt ſe eto, wf 
retürned with a very rich booty, FE allies lr a 
ſeveral ſmaller” veſſels. which They” bad taken,” as'"alfo 
a great number of priſoners. They had Jie wife keifed 
a galley richly laden, and in which weve "large vans 
tities of tapeſtry, with other furniture, "dd" . riety 

of rich robes, intended by Phila, as a. preſeiit ro 'her 
huſband Demetrius, and” accom panied With letters 
which ſhe herſelf had written to Aim. The Rhodians 

fent the whole, and even the letters, to Ptolemy, | il 
which exceedingly exaſperated | Demetrius. In this 1 
Foie cond ſays Plurarch, they did not imitate the 8 


2 


olite conduct of the Attienians, who! having once | 
ſeiſed . 


2 f 


with anos, 


| taking the prizes already mentioned, a great com- 


While the ſhips of che . were EY in 


motion; blppgned at Rhodes, with reſpe& o the ftas 
S of Antigonus and Demetrius, which had been 
— in honour to them, and till then were held in 
the utmoſt veneration. Some of the principal citi- 
zens were ſollicitous, in a ublick aſſembly, for 2 
order to deſtroy. the ſtatues of thoſe princes WO th 


harraſſed them OED ſuch, a cruel war; but the . 
who were more diſcreet and modefate on this occaſion 


chan their chiefs, would not ſuffer that ptopolal; to 
be executed. So wiſe and ec 
cluſivęly o all. events, did | 


Rhodians no {mall 


honour. but ſhould their. .city have. been. taken, it could 


not haye, failed 10 inſpire the ee Rui gens 


preſſions in their favour,,,. 


e r beg ried ad een mines wit 
cels, from 


= 2 the place. Ros was "likewiſe. \upx arted 15 
ortified on => of its ſides, by four 56 machines 
called tortoiſes, each of which had a covered gallery; 
to ſecure thoſe who ſhould either enter the helepolis, 


or iſſue out of it, to execute different orders. On 


conſiſting of a piece of timber thirty fa 


each ſide was a battering-ram of a Nee ſize, 
oms in length, 
armed with iron terminating in a point, and as ſtron 


as an N of. a galley. Theſe engines were mounte 


_ 
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quitable a. conduct, ex- 
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bn wheels, and were made to batter the walls during 


24 


the attack with incredible force, by near a thouſand 


mens 


Wen every thing was ready, Demetrius ordered 


the trumpets to ſound, and the general aſſault to be 
given on all ſides, both by fea and land. In the heat 
of the attack, and when the walls were already ſhaken 
the battering rams, ambaſſadors arrived from the 


Cnidians, and earneſtly ſollicited Demetrius to ſuſpend 
the aſſault, giving him hopes, at the ſame time, that 


they ſhould prevail upon the beſieged to ſubmit to an 
honourable capitulation. A ſuſpenſion of arms was ac- 
cordingly granted; but the Rhodians refuſing to capi- 
tulate on the conditions propoſed to them, the - attack 


was renewed with ſo much fury, and all the machines 
_ co-operated ſo effectually, that a large tower built with 
ſquare ſtones, and the wall that flanked it, were bat- 


tered down. The beſieged fought like lions in the 
breach, and repulſed their enemies. | 


In this- eonjuncture the veſſels which Prolemy had 


freighted with three hundred thouſand meaſures of 


corn, and different kinds of pulſe for the Rhodians; 


arrived very ſeaſonably in the port, notwithſtanding 
all the efforts of the enemies ſhips which cruiſed in the 
neighbourhood to intercept them. A few days after 
this relief, two other ſmall fleets failed into the port; 
one was ſent by Caſſander, with one hundred thou- 


ſand buſhels of barley ; the other came from Lyſima- 
chus, with four hundred thouſand buſhels of corn, 
and as much barley. This ſeafonable and abundant 


ſupply, which was received when the city began to 


be in want of proviſions, inſpired the beſieged with 
new courage, and they reſolved not to ſurrender till the 


laſt extremity. 1 4 | 
While they were animated in this manner, they 


attempted to fire the enemies machines, and with 


this view, ordered a body of ſoldiers to march out 


of the city, that following midnight, with torches, 


and all kinds of kindled wood. Theſe troops ad- 


vanced to the batteries, and ſet them on fire, and at 
VO Ve --; R e 
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the ſame time innumerable arrows were ſhot from 


the wall, to ſupport the detachment againſt thoſe who 


ſhould endeavour to extinguiſh the flames. The be- 


fiegers loſt great numbers of their men on this occa- 
fion, becauſe they were incapable, amidſt the obſcu- 


rity of the night, either to fee, or avoid the vollies 
of arrows diſcharged upon them. Several plates of 


iron happening to fall from the helepolis, during the 
conflagration, the Rhodians advanced with impe- 
tuoſity, in order to ſet it on fire: But as the troops 
within that moving tower quenched it with water as 


faſt as the flames were kindled, they could not effe& 


their deſign. However, Demetrius was . apprehenſive 


that all his machines would be conſumed; to prevent 
which, he cauſed them to be removed with all poſſible 
expedition. Th | 


Demetrius, being curious to know what number of 


machines the beſieged had employed in caſting ar- 


rows, cauſed all thoſe, which had been ſhot from the 


place in the attack that night, to be gathered up; 
and when theſe were counted, and a proper compu- 
tation made, he became ſenſible that the inhabitants 


muſt have more than eight hundred engines of dif- 


ferent dimenſions, for diſcharging fires, and about fif- 
teen hundred for arrows. The prince was ſtruck with 


conſternation at this number, as he did not imagine 


the city could have made ſuch formidable prepara- 
tions. He cauſed his dead to be interred, gave di- 
rections for curing thoſe who were wounded, and was 
as expeditious as poſſible in repairing the machines which 
had been diſmounted and rendered uſeleſs, 

The beſieged, in order to improve the relaxation 


they enjoyed by the removal of the machines, were 


induſtrious to fortify themſelves againſt the new aſ- 
fault, for which the enemies were then preparing. 


To this purpoſe they began with opening a large and 


deep ditch behind the breach, to obſtruct the paſſage 
of the enemy into the city; after which they raiſed a 
ſubſtantial wall, in the form of a creſcent, along me 
| 8 4 wy +; 4,75 6: cbs 
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ditch; and which would coſt the enemies a new at- 
J „„ 1 
Ass their attention was devoted, at the ſame time, 
to every other emergency, they detached a ſquadron 
of the nimbleſt ſhips in their port, which took a 
great number of veſſels laden with proviſion and am- 
munition for Demetrius, and brought them into the 
port. Fheſe were foon followed by a numerous fleet 
of ſmall veſſels freighted with corn and other neceſſa- 
ries ſent them by Ptolemy, with fifreen hundred men 
commanded by Antigonus of Macedonia. - 
Demetrius, having re- inſtated his machines; cauſed 
them all to advance near the city, when a ſecond em- 
baffy arrived at the camp, from the Athenians, and 
ſome other ſtates of Greece, on the ſame ſubje& as 
the former, but with as little ſucceſs. The king, 
whoſe imagination was fruitful of expedients for ſuc- 
| Feeding in his projects, detached fifteen hundred of 
| his troops, under the command of Alcimus and 
Mancius, with orders to enter the breach at mid- 
night, and force the intrenchments behind it. They 
were then to poſſeſs themſelves of the parts adjacent 
to the theatre, where they would be in à condition to 
maintain their ground, if they could but once make 
themſelves maſters of it. In order to facilitate the exe- 
cution of fo important and dangerous an expedition, 
and amuſe the enemies with falle attacks, he at the 
ſame time cauſed the ſignal to be ſounded by all the 
trumpets, and the city to be attacked on all ſides, 
both by ſea and land, that the beſieged finding fſuf- 
ficent employment in all parts, the fifteen hundred 
men might have an opportunity of forcing 'the in- 
trenchments which covered the breach, and after- 
wards of ſeiſing all the advantageous poſts about the 
theatre, This feint had all the ſucceſs the prince ex- 
pected from ir. The troops having ſhouted from all 
quarters, as if they were advancing to a general aſſault, 
the detachment commanded by Alcimus entered the 
breach, and made ſuch a vigorus attack upon thoſe 
who defended the ditch, and the creſcent which covered 


* 
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it, that after they had killed a great number of 


their enemies, and put the reſt into confuſion, they 
ſeiſed the poſts adjacent to the theatre, where they 


maintained themſelves. N 
The alarm was very great in the city, and all the 
chiefs who commanded there diſpatched orders to 
their officers and ſoldiers not to quit their poſts, nor 
make the leaſt movement whatever. After which 
they placed themſelves at the head of a choſen body 
of their own troops, and of thoſe who were newly 


arrived from Egypt, and with them poured upon the 


detachment which had advanced as far as the theatre: 


But the obſcurity of the night rendered it impracticable 


to diſlodge them from the 1 they had ſeiſed, and 
the day no ſooner appeared, than an univerſal cry of 


the beſiegers was heard from all quarters, by which | 


they endeavoured to animate thoſe ' who had entered 
the place, and inſpire them with a reſolution to main- 
tain their ground, where they might ſoon expect ſuc- 
cours. This terrible cry drew floods of tears and diſ- 
mal - groans from the populace, women and children, 
who continued in the city, and then concluded them- 
ſelves inevitably loſt. The battle, however, continued 
with great vigour at the theatre, and the Macedo- 
nians defended their poſts with an intrepidity that 
aſtoniſhed their enemies, till at laſt the Rhodians pre- 
vailing by their numbers, ee ſupplies of 
freſh troops, the detachment, after having ſeen Alci- 
mus and Mancius ſlain on the ſpot were obliged to 
ſubmit to ſuperior force, and abandon a poſt it was 


no longer poſſible to maintain. Great numbers of 


them fell on the ſpot, and the reſt were taken pri- 


ſoners. 15 . 5 
The ardour of Demetrius was rather augmented 


than abated by this check, and he was making the 


1 diſpoſitions for a new affault, when he re- 
© 


ceived 


tters from his father Antigonus, by which 
he was directed to take all poſſible meaſures for the 
concluſion of a peace with the Rhodians. He then 
wanted ſome plauſible pretext for e the 
9 5 | ege, 
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nege, and chance ſupplied him with it. At that very 


inſtant deputies from ZEtolia arrived at his camp, to 
 follicit him anew to grant a peace to the Rhodians, to 
which they found him not fo averſe as before. 
() If what Vegetius relates of the helepolis be 
true, and indeed Vitruvius ſeems to confirm it, with 
a ſmall yariation of circumſtances, it might poſlibly 

be another motive that contributed” not a little to 


_ diſpoſe Demetrius to a peace. That prince was pre- 


paring to advance his helepolis againſt the city, when 
a Rhodian engineer contrived an expedient to render 


it entirely uſeleſs; he opened a mine under the walls 
of the city, and continued it to the way over which 


the tower was to paſs the enſuing day in order to 


approach the walls. The beſiegers not ſuſpecting 


any ſtratagem of that nature, moved on the tower 
to the place undermined ; which being incapable of 


ſupporting ſo enormous a load, ſunk in under the 


machine, which buried itſelf ſo deep in the earth, that 
it was impoſſible to draw it out again. This was one 
inconvenience to which theſe formidable engines were 
obnoxious; and the two authors whom I have cited 
declare, that this accident determined Demetrius to 
raiſe the ſiege, and it is, at leaſt, very probable, that it 
contributed not a little to his tak ing that reſolution. 
The Rhodians, on their part, were as deſirous of 
an accommodation as himſelf, provided it could be 
effected upon reaſonable terms. Ptolemy, in pro- 
miſing them freſh ſuccours, much more conſiderable 
than the former, had earneſtly exhorted them not to 
loſe ſo favourable an occaſion, if it ſhould offer itſelf. 
Beſides which, they were ſenſible of the extreme neceſ- 
ſity they were under of putting an end to the ſiege, 
which could not but prove fatal to them ar laſt. This 
conſideration induced them to liſten with pleaſure to 
the propoſals made them, and the treaty was con- 
_ cluded ſoon after upon the following terms. The re- 
publick of Rhodes, and all its citizens, ſhould retain 
the enjoyment of their rights, privileges, and liberty, 
(5) Veget. de re milit. c. iv. 


without 
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without being ſubjected to any power e e 


The alliance they had always had with Antigonus, 


was to be confirmed and renewed, with an obligation 
to take up arms for him in all future wars, provided 
it was nat againſt Ptolemy. The city was alſo to de- 
liver an hundred hoſtages, to be choſen by Demetrius, 
for the effectual performance of the articles ſtipulated 


between them. When theſe hoſtages were given, the 


army decamped from before Rhodes, after having be- 


ſieged it a year. 

(c) Demetrius, who was then reconciled with the 
Rhodians, was deſirous, before his departure, to give 
them a proof of that diſpoſition; and accordingly 
preſented them with all the machines of war he had 
employed in that ſiege. Theſe they afterwards ſold 


for three hundred talents (about three hundred thou- 


ſand crowns) which they employed, with an addi- 


tional ſum of their own in making the famous Co- 


loſſus, which was reputed one of the ſeven wonders 


of the world. It was a ſtatue of the ſun, of ſo ſtu- 


pendous a ſize, that ſhips in full ſail paſſed between 
its legs; the height of it was ſeventy cubits, or one 


hundred and five feet, and few men could claſp its 


thumb with their arms. It was the work of Chares of 


Lindus, and employed him for the ſpace of twelve 


years. Sixty-ſix years after its erection it was thrown 


down by an earthquake; of which we ſhall peak in the 
ſequel of this hiſtory. 


The Rhodians, to teſtify their gratitude. to Ptole- 


| my for the aſſiſtance he had given them in ſo dan- 


gerous a conjuncture, conſecrated a grove to- that 


Prince, after they had conſulted the oracle of Jupiter 


Ammon, to give the action an air of ſolemnity; and 


to honour him the more, erected a magnificent work 
within it. T bey built a ſumptuous portico, and con- 


tinued it along each fide of the ſquare which encom- 


_ paſſed it, and contained a ſpace of four hundred fa- 


thoms. This portico was called the Ptolemæon; 
and, out of a Battery, as cuſtomary 1 in thoſe days as 


impious 
() Plin. 1. xxxiv. c. 7. 
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impious in itſelf, divine honours were rendered to 


him in that place: And, in order to perpetuate their 


deliverer in this war by another method, they gave 


him the appellation of Soter, which ſignifies a ſaviour, 
and is uſed by the hiſtorians to diſtinguiſh him from 
the other Ptolemies, who were his ſucceſſors on the 
| throne of Egypt. e £4 | 
I Was unwilling to interrupt the ſeries of events 
that occurred at this ſiege, and therefore reſerved for 
this place one that greatly redounds to the honour of 
Demetrius. It relates to his taſte for the arts, and 


the eſteem he entertained for thoſe who were diſtin- 


guiſhed by peculiar merit in them; a circumſtance 
not a little for the glory of a prince. 


- 


Rhodes was at that time the reſidence of a cele- 


brated painter, named Protogenes, who was a native 


of Caunus, a city of Caria, which was then ſubject to 


the Rhodians. The apartment where he painted 
was in the ſuburbs, without the city, when Demetrius 
firſt beſieged it; but neither the preſence of the ene- 
mies who then ſurrounded him; nor the noiſe of arms 
that perpetually rung in his ears, could induce him to 


quit his habitation, or diſcontinue his work. The 


king was ſurpriſed at his conduct; and as he one day 
aſked him his reaſons for ſuch a proceeding, It is, re- 
phed he, becauſe I am ſenſible you have declared war 
againſt the Rhodians, and not againſt the ſciences. Nor 


was he deceived in that opinion, for Demetrius aftu- 


ally ſhowed himſelf * their protector. He planted a 


guard round his houſe, that the artiſt might enjoy - 


tranquillity, or, at leaſt, be ſecure from danger amidſt 


the tumult and ravages of war. He frequently went 


to fee him work, and never ſufficiently admired the 
application of that maſter to his art, and his ſurpriſing. 


_ excellency in it. | 
The maſter-piece of this painter was the Faly/us, 
an hiſtorical picture of a perſon of that name, whom 
the Rhodians acknowledged as their founder, though 
only a“ fabulous hero. Protogenes had employed ſe- 
Bia R 4 8 ven 


* He was the ſon of Orchimus, Rhoda, from whom the city an 


ewhoſe parents were the Sun and ifland derived their name. 
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ven years in finiſhing this piece; and when Apelles firſt 
ſaw it, he was tranſported with ſo much admiration, 
that his ſpeech failed him for ſome time; and when 
he at * to recover from his aſtoniſnment, he 
cried out, Prodigious work indeed! Admirable per 
formance! It has not, however, the graces I give my works, 
and which have raiſed their reputation to the ſkicg. If 
we may credit Pliny, Protogenes, during the whole 
time he applicd himſelf to this work, condemned him- 
ſelf to a very rigid and abſtemipus life“, that the 
delicacy-of- his taſte and imagination might not be 
affected by his diet. This picture was carried to 
Rome, and conſecrated in the temple of Peace, where 
it remained to the time of Pliny; but it was at laſt 
deſtroyed by fire. oe ae} os, Ws ris. 6 
The ſame Pliny pretends, that Rhodes was ſaved 
by this picture; becauſe as it hung in the only quar- 
ter by which it was poſſible for Demetrius to take the 
City, he rather choſe to abandon his conqueſt +, than 
expoſe ſo precious a monument of art to the danger 
of being conſumed in: the flames, This, indeed, 
would have been carrying his taſte and value for 
painting into a ſupriſing extreme; but we have al- 
ready ſeen the true reaſons which obliged Demetrius 


7 
7 


to raiſe the ſiege. 


One of the figures in this picture was à dog 4, that 
was admired by all good judges, and had coſt the 
painter great application, without his being able to 
expreſs his idea to his own ſatisfaction, though he was 
OE * SPI ROPES OT 1h TOTS 5 PLATES oy 5 80 ſufficiently 


Hie ſubſiled bimſelf on bailed 
 dupines, 4 kind of pulſe which ſa- 


Yisfied bis bunger thirft at the 
fame time. FO. 
I + Parcentem picture fugit oc- 


caſio victoriæ. 


t Eſt in ea canis mire factus, 


pt quem pariter caſus & ars pinx- 
erint. Non judicabat ſe expri- 


mere in eo ſpumam anhelantis 


aſſe, cum in reliqua omni parte 
e diffcillimum erat) ſibi ipſi 
atisfeciſſet. Di plicebat autem 
ers ipſa, nec minui poterat, & 


arti 


videbatur nimia, ac longids \ 
veritate diſcedere, ſpumaque ill 
pingi non ex ore naſci, anxjo 
animi cruciatu cùm in pictura 
verum eſſe, non veriſimile, vel- 
let. Abſterſerat ſxpius mutave- 
ratque pennicillum, nullo moda 
ſibi approbans. Poſtremò iratug 
quod intelligeretur, ſpon- 
giam eam impegit inviſo loco ta ; 
balz, & illa repoſuit ablatos co 
lores, qualiter cura optabat: fe- 


citque in pictura fortuna natu· 
ram. Plin, lib. xxxv. cap. 1663 + - \ 
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 ſufficiently-pleaſed with all the reſt of the work. He 


- endeavoured to repreſent the dog panting, and with 
his mouth foaming as after a long chaſe ; and em- 
ployed all the {kill he was capable of exerting on that 
- gccaſion, without being able to content himſelf. Art, 
in his opinion, was more viſible than it ought to have 


been; a mere reſemblance would not ſuffice, ' and 


almoſt nothing but reality itſelf would ſatisfy him. 
He was deſirous that the ons ſhould not ſeem" paint- 
ed, but actually flowing out of the mouth of the dog. 

He frequently retouched it, and ſuffered a degree of 
torture from his anxiety to expreſs thoſe ſimple traces 
of nature, of which he had formed the ideas in his 


mind. All his attempts were however ineffectual, till 


at laſt, in a violent emotion of rage and deſpair, he 
darted at the picture the very ſponge with which he 


fed to wipe out his colours, and chance accompliſhed | 


that which art had not been able to effect. _ 

This painter is cenſured for being too difficult to 
be pleated, and for retouching his pictures too fre- 
quently. It is certain, that though Apelles * almoſt 


regarded him as his maſter, and allowed him a num- 


ber of excellent qualities, yet he condemned in him 


the defect of not being able to quit the pencil and 
finiſh his works; a defect highly . pernicious in elo- 
quence as well as painting. We ought, ſays Cicero , 


to know how far we ſhould go; and Apelles juſtly cen- 


fired ſome painters for not knowing when to have done 


2 Ft aliam gloriam uſurpavit præcepto, nocere f nimiam 


Apelles, cum Protogenis opus diligentiam. Plin. ibid. 
immenſi laboris ac curæ ſupra 5 


modum anxiæ miraretur. Dixit In omnibus rebus videndum 


enim omnia fibi cum illo paria eſt quatenus———In quo Apelles 


eſſe, aut illi meliora, ſed uno ſe- piftores quoque eos peccare dice- 
* quod manum ille de ta- at, qui non ſentirent quid eſſet 


a neſciret tollere memorabili ſatis, Orat. n. The 
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SecT. IX. The expedition of SeLEvCus into India. 


DBMETRIUS compels CASSANDER f raiſe the fiege of 
Athens. Tbe exceffive bonours paid him in that city. 
A league between PIOLEMY, SELEUCUS; CaSSANDER, 
and av SIMACHUS,: againſt ANTIGONUS and DME - 
Tus, Tbe | battle of Jpſus, a city of Phyygia, 
f an ANT16GoNUs is : /atn, and DEMETRIVS put to 
HE farther we advance into the hiſtory of Alex- 
1 ander's* ſucceſſors, the more eaſily may we dif- 
cover the ſpirit by which they were conſtantly actu- 
ated hitherto, and by which they will {ill appear to 
| be influenced. They at firſt concealed their real diſ- 
poſitions, by nominating children, or perfons of weak 
capacities, to the regal dignity, in order to diſguiſe 
their own ambitious views. But as ſoon as all the 
family of Alexander was deſtroyed, they threw off 
che maſk, and diſcovered themſelves in their proper 
colours, and fuch as, in reality, they had always 
been. They were all equally folficitous to ſupport 
themſelves in their ſeveral governments; to become 
entirely independent; to aſſume an abſolute ſovereign: 
ty, and enlarge the limits of their provinces and 
kingdoms at the expence of thoſe other governours, 
who were weaker or leſs ſucceſsful than themſelves. 
To this effect they employed the force of their arms, 
and entered into alliances, Which they were always 
ready to violate, when they could derive more advan- 
tages from others, and they renewed them with the 
ſame facility from the ſame morives. They conſi- 
dered the vaſt conqueſts of Alexander as an inheri- 
tance deſtitute of a maſter, and which prudence ob- 
liged them to ſecure for themſelves, in as large por- 
tions as poſſible, without any apprehenſtons of being 
reproached as uſurpers, for the acquiſition of countries 
gained by the victories of the Macedonians, but nor 
the property of any particular perſon. This was the 
great motive of all the enterpriſes in which they en- 


gaged. 


Seleucus, 


ALEXANDER's 'SUCCESSORS. 
Seleucus, as we formerly obſerved, was maſter 
of all the countries between Euphrates and Indus, and 
was deſirous of . wN thoſe that lay beyond the 
latter of thoſe rivers. In order, therefore, to im- 


prove the favourable conjuncture of his union in point 


of intereſt with Ptolemy, Caſſander, and Lyſimachus, 


and at a time when the forces of Antigonus were di- 
vided, and Demetrius was employed in the ſiege of 


Rhodes, and in aweing the republicks ef Greece; in a 

word, while Antigonus himſelf was only intent upon 
| becoming maſter of Syria and Phcenicia, and attack» 
ing Ptolemy even in Egypt itſelf : Seleucus therefore 
thought it incumbent on him to improve this diver- 
ſion, + which weakened the only enemy he had to fear; 
for carrying his arms againſt the people of India, who 
were included in his lot by the general partition, and 

whom he hoped it would be very practicable for him 
to ſubdue hy a:ſudden irruption, altogether unexpected 


by king Sandrocotta. This perſon: was an Indian of 


very mean extraction, who, under the ſpecious pre- 


text of delivering his country from the tyranny. of 


foreigners, had raiſed an army, and augmented it fo 
well by degrees, that he found means to drive the 


Macedonians out of all the provinces of India which 
Alexander had conquered, and to eſtabliſh himſelf in 


them, while the ſucceſſors of that monarch were 
engaged in mutual wars with each other. Seleucus 


2 the Indus in order to regain thoſe provinces; 


| when he found that Sandrocotta had rendered 
himſelf abſolute maſter of all India, and had likewiſe 
an army of fix hundred thouſand men, with a pro- 
digious number of elephants, he did not judge it pru- 
dent to attack ſo potent a prince; but entered into 2 


treaty with him, by which he agreed to renounce all 


his pretenſions to that country, provided Sandrocotta 
would furniſh him with five hundred elephants; upon 
which terms a peace was concluded. This was the 
final reſult of Alexander's Indian conqueſts! This 


the fruit of ſo much blood ſhed to gratify the frantick 


ambition of one prince! Seleucus ſhortly after led 
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his troops into the weſt againſt Antigonus, as I ſhall 


ſoon obſerve. The abſolute neceſſity he was under 
of engaging in this war, was one of his' ſtrongeſt in- 


ducements for concluding ſo ſudden a peace with the 
Infian pre,” 22 oo Eu ans : not 


(a) The Athenians, at the ſame time, called in De- 


metrius'to aſſiſt them againſt Caſſander, who beſieged 


their city. He accordingly ſer fail with three hundred 


and thirty gallies, and a great body of foot; and not 


only drove Caſſander out of Attica, but purſued him 


as far as Thermopylæ, where he defeated him, and 


made himſelf maſter of Heraclea, which ſurrendered 
voluntarily. He alſo admitted into his ſervice fix 
thouſand Macedonians, who came over to his ſide, 


_ » When he returned to Athens, the inhabitants of 


that city, though they had always laviſhed upon him 
all the honours they were able to invent, had recourſe 


to new flatteries that outdid the former. They 


lodged him in the back part of the temple of Mi- 
nerva, called Partheon; but even this place, which 


had ſo much ſanctity aſcribed to it by the people, and 


was the manſion of a virgin goddeſs, he did not ſcru- 


| E to profane by the moſt infamous and crying de- 


ucheries. His courteſans were there treated with 


. 


more honour than the goddeſs | herſelf, and were the 


only divinities he adored. (5) He even cauſed altars to 
be erected to them by the Athenians, whom he called 
abje& wretches, for their mean compliance, and crea- 
tures born only for ſlavery; ſo much was even this 
prince ſhocked at ſuch deſpicable adulation, as Ta- 
citus obſerved with reſpect to Tiberius. 
Democles, ſurnamed tbe Fair, and of a very ten- 
der age, threw himſelf, in order to elude the violence 


of Demetrius, into a veſſel of boiling water prepared 


for a bath, and there loſt his life, chooſing rather to die 

(a) Diod. 1. xx. p. 825-828. Plut. in Demetr. p. 899. | 
2 5 5 (6) Athen. I. vi. p. 253- 20” . 
* Memoriz proditur, Tibe- illum, qui libertatem publicam 
rium, quoties curia egrederetur, nollet, tam projeta ſervientium 
Grecis verbis in hunc modum patientiæ tædebat. Tacit. Anal. 
eloqui ſolitum: O homines ad l. iii. c. 65. „„ 
fervitutem faratos ! Scilicet etiam | 
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than violate his modeſty. The Athenians; to appeaſe 
the reſentment of Demetrius, who was extremely of- 
fended at a decree they had publiſhed with relation to 
him, iſſued a new one, importing, That it was order- 
ed and adjudged by the people of Athens, that whatever 
Demetrius might think fit to command, ſhould be confi- 
diered as ſacred in regard to the gods, and juſt with 
regard to men. Is it poſſible to believe, that flattery _ 
and ſervitude could be carried to ſuch an exceſs of 
baſeneſs, extravagance, and irreligion ! e 
Demetrius, after thefe proceedings, retired into pe- 
loponneſus, and took from Prolemy, who had ren- 
dered himſelf powerful in that country, the cities of 
Sicyone, Corinth, and ſeveral others, where he had 
garriſons. And. as he happened to. be at Argos, at 
the grand feſtival in honour of Juno, he was defirous 
of celebrating it, by propoſing prizes, and preſiding 
in perſon among the. Greeks. In order to ſolemnite 
it more effectually, he eſpouſed, on that day, Dei- 
damia, the daughter of Aacides, king of the Moloſ- 
ſians, and ſiſter of Pyrrhus. 5 44 
(c) The ſtates. of Greece being aſſembled in the 
Iſthmus, and curioſity having drawn a vaſt number 
of people from all parts, Demetrius. was proclaimed 
poet of all the Greeks, as Philip and Alexander had 
n before him; to whom he thought himſelf abun-' 
dantly pe tot ſo much was he intoxicated with the 
ſucceſs of his arms, and the flattery laviſhed upon him. 
When he was 4 wa his departure from Pelopon- 
neſus for Athens, he wrote to the inhabitants of that 
city, that he intended, upon his arrival among them, 
do be initiated in the great and leſſer myſteries at the 
ſame time. This had never been permitted before; 
for it was neceſſary to obſerve certain intervals; it 
being lawful to celebrate the leſſer myſteries only in 
the month of March *, and the greater in that of 
October. In order therefore to obviate this incon- 
e OR | veniencey 


(c) Plut. in Demetr. p. 900. 


* There are various opinions with relation to the months in which the 
myſteries were celebrated. : bs * 
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venience, and ſatisfy ſo religious a prince, it was br- 
dered, that the then preſent month of May ſhould be 
deemed the month of March, and afterwards that of 
October; and Demetrius, by this rare invention, was 
duely initiated, without infringing the cuſtoms and ce. 
remonials preſcribed by the law. . ee 
But of all the abuſes committed at Athens, that 
which moſt afflicted and mortified the inhabitants, was 
an order iſſued by Demetrius, for immediately fur- 
niſhing the ſum of two hundred and fifty talents ; 
and when this money had been collected without the 
leaſt delay or abatement, the prince; the moment he 
faw it amaſſed together, ordered it to be given to La- 
mia, and the other courteſans in her company, for 
| waſhes and paint. The Athenians were more offended 
at the indignity than the loſs, and reſented the appli- 
cation of that ſum to a greater degree than their con- 
tribution to it. | | „%% 
Lamia, as if this terrible expence had not been 
lafficient, being dèſirous to regale Demetrius at a 
feaſt, extorted money from ſeveral of the richeſt Athe- 
nians by her own private authority. The entertain- 
ment coſt immenſe ſums, and gave birth to a very 
ingenious pleaſantry of a comic poet, who ſaid, that 
Lamia was a true helepolis; we have already ſhown; 
that the helepolis was a machine invented by Deme- 
trius for attacking towns: * 4 
(a) Caſſander finding himſelf vigorouſly preſſed: by 
Demetrius, and not being able to obtain a peace 
without ſubmitting entirely to the diſcretion of An- 
tigonus, agreed with Lyſimachus to ſend ambaſſadors 
to Seleucus and Prolemy, to repreſent to them the 
ſituation to which they were reduced. The conduct 
of Antigonus made it evident, that he had no leſs in 
view than to diſpoſſeſs all the other ſucceſſors, of Alex- 
ander, and uſurp the whole empire to himſelf; and 
that it was time to form a ſtrict. alliance with each 
other to humble this exorbitant power. They were 
| | likewiſe. 
(d) Diod. I. xx. p · $30—$36, Plut, in Demet. p. 899. Juſtin. 
. | 8 e 


rope, to defend it againſt Demetri 


ALEXANDER's SUCCESSORS. 
_ likewiſe offended, and Lyſimachus in particular, at 

the contemptible manner in which Demetrius per- 
mitted people to treat the other ng in their con- 
verſation at his table, appropriating the regal title ta 
himſelf and his father; whereas Ptolemy, according 
to his flatterers, was no more than the captain of a 
- ſhip, Seleucus a commander of elephants, and Lyſi- 


255 


machus a treaſurer. A confederacy was therefore 


formed by theſe four kings, after which they haſtened 
into Aſſyria, to make preparations for this new war. 
The firſt operations of it were cammenced at the 
Helleſpont ; Caſſander and Lyſimachus having judged 
7 x | . ©94 > 
it expedient, that the former ſhould continue in Eu- 
us; and that the 
latter ſhould, invade the . provinces of Antigonus, in 
Aſia, with as many troops as. could be drawn out of 


their two kingdoms, without leaving them too deſti- 


tute of forces. Lyſimachus executed his part con- 
formably to the agreement; paſſed the Helleſponc 
with a fine army, and, either by treaty or force, re- 
duced Phrygia, Lydia, Lycaonia, and moſt of the 

territories between the Propontis and the river Mæ- 
ander. | 


5 Antigonus was chen at Antigonia, which he had 


lately built in Upper Syria, and where he was em- 


ployed in celebrating the ſolemn games he had there 
eſtabliſned. This news, with that of ſeveral other 
revolts, tranſmitted to him at the ſame time, cauſed 
him immediately to quit his games. He accordingly 
diſmiſſed the aſſembly upon the ſpot, and made pre- 
parations for advancing againſt the enemy. When 
all his troops were drawn together, he marched with 


the utmoſt expedition over mount Taurus, and en- 


tered Cilicia, where he took out of the publick trea- 


ſury of Synada, a city of that province, as much money 


as he wanted, and then augmented his troops to 
the number he thought neceſſary. After which he 
advanced directly towards the enemy, and retook ſe- 
veral places in his march. Lyſimachus thought . 
per to be upon the defenſive, till the arrival o 


the 


"as | n His rent 5 


un upon their march to join him from Selei cus 


and Ptolemy. The remaining part of the year, there- 
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fore, elapſed without any action, _ 1 Party re- 
tired into winter-· quarters. | 
Seleucus, at the beginning of the next WITS „ 
his army at Babylon, and marched into Cappado— 
cia, to act againſt Antigonus. This latter ſent im- 
mediately for Demetrius, who left Greece with great 
expedition, marched to Epheſus, and retook that city, 
with ſeveral others that had Sale for Eylmachus 
upon his arrival in Afia. 
| Ptolemy improved the opportutity in Spes of the 
abſence of Antigonus, and recovered all Phœnicia 
. Judza, and Cœloſyria, except the cities of Tyre and 
Sidon, where Antigonus had left good garriſons; 
He, indeed, formed the ſiege of Sidon; but. whilſt 
his troops were employed in battering the walls, he re- 
ceived intelligence that Antigonus had defeated Seleu- 
cus and Lyſimachus, and was advancing to relieve the 
place. Upon this information he made a truce fot 
five months with the Sidonians, raiſed the ſiege, and 
returned to Egypt. | 
Here ends what remains of the hiſtory of Diodorus 
Siculus, in a period of the greateſt importance, __ | 
on the very point of a battle, by which the fate of 
Alexander's ucceſſors is to be decided. 
(e) The confederate army, commanded by Seleu- 


cus and Lyſimachus, and the troops of Antigonus and 


Demetrius, arrived at Phrygia almoſt at the ſame 


time, but did not long conftont each other without 


coming to blows. Antigonus had above ſixty thou- 
ſand ten thouſand horſe, and ſeventy-five ele- 
phants. The enemies forces conſiſted of ſixty four 
thouſand foot, ten thouſand five hundred horſe, four 
hundred elephants; with a hundred and twenty chariots | 
armed with ſcythes. The bartle was fought neat 
Ipſus, a city of Phrygia. 

As ſoon as the ſignal v was given, Demet at the 
bead of his beſt cavalry, fell upon Antiochus, the ſon 


of 


15 ; wa (0 Plut. i an Demetr. p · vn. 
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of Seleucus, and behaved with ſo much bravery, that OE. 


A too much, and his been 
tal to many, prompted Demetrius to purſue the fugi- 


time to quit che army of Antigonus, and come over 
to his oyn; and this was at laſt the expedient on 
which they reſolved. The greateſt part of the infantry 
detached themſelves from the 4" 4 and furrendered 
in a voluntary manner to Seleucus, and the other wert 
all put to flight. At the ſame inſtant a large body of 
the army of Seleucus drew off by his order, and made 
à furious attack upon Antigonus, who ſuſtained their 
efforts for ſome; time, but being at laſt. overwhelmed 
with darts, and having received many wounds, he fell 
dead on the earth, having defended himſelf” valiantly 
to his laſt gaſp. . Demetrius ſeeing his father dead, 
rallied all the troops he was able to draw together 
and retired to Epheſus, with five thouſand foot, and 
four thouſand horſe ; which were all that remained of 
more than ſixty thouſand men, whom his father and 
himſelf commanded at the beginning of the engage- 
ment. (5) The great Pyrrhus, as young as he then 
was, was inſeparable from Demetrius, overthrew all 
that oppoſed Fit and gave an eſſay, in this firſt action, 
of what might be expected one day from his valour 
and bravery. | e 


050) Flut. in Pyrth. p. 354. 
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of © ALEXANDER the Great into as many. kingdoms. 
-*SELEVUCUS: builds ſeveral cities. - Athens puts. ber. 
4 gates -againft DezmeTz vs. : He Teconciles. bimſelf with 
-SsLEvous;. nd afterwards | with Prol iv. The 
a "CASSANDER. The firſt actions I PyRREHus. 


Atbens taten by DRNNMRTRNIUs. He . 5 be | 
Þ eve: of at tbe ſaine imc. 97 it poſed 


ON \ FTER the battle of Ipſus, ihe! Tile were 

rate princes divided the dominions 6f Ar- 
tigonus among themſelves, and added them to thoſe 
they Na B "The empite of Alexander 
was thus Gael, into four, Kingdoms, of Which Pro. 


5 Jemy | had E oP ypt, Libya „Atadbla, Ctelofyria, and Pa- 


leſtine: Callander had A Macedonz and Greece : 'Lyft- 
machus Thrace, Bithynia, and ſome other provinces 
beyond the, Helleſpoar, with the Boſphorus : And 
1Scleucus all the reſt of Alla, to the other ſide of tlie 
Euphrates, and as far as the river Indus. The do- 
,minions, of this laft prince ate uſbally called che 


Kingdom of Syria, becauſe Seleucus, ho afterwards 


{built Antioch in that p rovinte, made it the chief feat 
of his reſidence, in which he was followed by his ſuc- 


ceſſors, who from his name were called 'Seleucide. 


This kingdom, however, not only included Syria, but 
thoſe vaſt and fertile provinces of Upper 'Afra, which 
conſtituted the Perſian empire. The” 2 of twenty 
years, which I have aſſigned to Seleucus Nicator, 
commences at this period, becauſe he Was not "ac- 
knowledged as king till after the battle of Ipſus; and 
if we add to theſe the twelve years, during which he 
exerciſed the regal authority without the title, they will 
make out the reign of thirty-one er . bim 
by Ulber. ” 
Theſe 


a] Plut. in ERGY p-: 90%. 3 in e 122, * 


Polyb, I. xv. p. 572. 
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'Theſe four kings * are the four-horns of the he- 

* the / «Src, of Daniel, who ſucceeded: he 
ace of (the: firſt horn that was broken. The firſt 
orn Was Alexander, king of Greece, ho deſtroyed 

the empire of the Medes and Perſians, deſigned by 
the ram with two horns; and the other four horns, 
are thoſe four kings Who roſe up after him, and di- 
vided his Empire among them, but they were not of 
his poſteriry, 2 

_ » They are likewiſe ſhadowed « out by ions cave has 

of the Jeopard, which are introduced in another. por of | 

| the ſame prophecy +. | i 

Theſe prophecies of, Daniel were- exactly accom- | 
pliſned by this laſt partition of Alexander's empire; 
other 4 had, indeed, been made before this, 
but they were only of provinces, which were con- 

ned to governors, under the brother and ſon of 

lexander, and none but the laſt was the regal par- 
dition. Thoſe. prophecies, therefore, are to be un- 
derſtood of an alone, for they evidently repreſent 
theſe four ſyccedors of Alexander, in the quality of 
four Kings, ſtood up fer it. But not one of 

_ Alexander's ſucceſſors obtained the regal dignity, tl 

e de Ts before the laſt dien of the 
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- 0n-the face of the whole earth, and 
touched nat the ground; ang the goat 
8d a notable har between bis eyes. 
he came bs the — that 1 5 
tano horns, awhich 1 bad ſeen faud 
before the the river, aud ran 


_ in the Fury 


T faw'h rf ardh cloſe unto the ram, 


again F and. 
An e his tavo : orns, and gu. 
WAS 20 in the ram to flan 
_ before 8 2 t zo 
10 the ground, 
bim: 


mote the ram, 


flamped upon 
And ogy was none that 
,conld deliver ram out of bit 
hand. Therefore e the be-goat abax- 
d very great, and when be was 


Aron, the has born vas broken :' 


2 2 ae 147 


| fed 3 


goat 6, 7. 83. God 


_—_ a 
of . bis power. And 15 


him doaun 


Fr ng ie 
. 
ap. ne = 59 
afterwards explains 
to his prophet | what he had ſeen : 
be ram which thou Saweft baws 
ing two horns are the kings of Me- 
Perfia, and the rough goat is 
of Grecia, and the 


heaven. Dan. c 


the þ in 


born that is between bis eyes, 1s 54 
14-6 be cbt moved awith choler Air king. 


Now that. being broken, 


whereas Four | up for it, four 

kingdoms ſhall fland uþ out of the 

[ nation, but nat in bis fewer. Ibid. 

20, 21, 

W + After this I beheld, and la, 

Sud like a leopar which had, 
wings of 

ad alſo four 


upon the. back of it 
a fowl, the beat 

heads; and dominion was "Om to ne 
Dan. vii. 6. 
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pite. | ike even this dignity was at firſt precarious, 
as being aſſumed by each of the ſeveral parties, mere- 

ly by his own authority, and not acknowledged b 
any of the reſt. Whereas, after the battle of Toſus, 
the treaty made between the four confederates, when 
they had defeated their adverſary, and diveſted him of 
his dominions, aſſigned each of them their dominions 
under the appellation of ſo many kingdoms, and au- 
thoriſed and acknowledged them as kings and fove- 
reigns, independent of any ſuperior power: ” Theſe 
four kings are, Ptolemy, Seleucus, Callunder, _ 
Lylamachus, | | IKE? 

We can never ſufficiently W in his" 8 
| the other places, wherein ped completion of the pro- 
Phecies-of Daniel will be obſerved, the ſtrong light 
with which the prophet penetrates the thick gloom of 
futurity, at a time when there was not the leaſt ap 
pearance of all he foretels. With how much certain- 
ty and exactneſs, even amidſt the variety of theſe 
revolutions and a chaos of ſingular events, does he 
determine each particular circumſtance, and fix the 
number of the ſeveral ſucceſſors! How expreſsly has 
he pointed out the nation, that was to be the Gre- 
cian; deſeribed the countries they were to poſſeſs; 
meaſured the duration of their. empires, and the ex- 
tent of their power, inferior to that of Alexander; 
in a word, with what lively colours has he drawn "the 
characters of thoſe princes, and ſpecified their alliances, 
treaties, treachery, marriages, and ſucceſs! Can any 
one poſſibly aſcribe to chance, or human foreſight, 
ſo many circumſtantial predictions, | -which, at the time 
of their being denounced, were ſo remote from pro- 
bability ; and may we not evidently diſcover in them 
the character and traces of the Divinity, to whom all 
ages are. preſent in one view, and who alone deter- 
mines at his will the fate of all the kingdoms and 
empires of the world? But it is now time for us to 
reſume the thread of our hiſtory. 


385 Onias, the firſt. of that name, and "high pr | 


WC) Joſeph," Fong 1. xii, © 3. 
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of, the Jews, died about this time, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon. Simon, who, for the ſanctity of his life, 
and the equity of all his actions, was ſurnamed the 
Ja. He enjoyed the pontificate for the ſpace, of 
(9) Seleucus, after the defeat of Antigonus, made 
himſelf maſter of Upper Syria, where he built An- 
tioch on the Orontes, and gave it that name, either 
from his father, or his ſon, for they were both called 
Antiochus. This city, where the Syrian kings after- 
wards reſided, was the capital of the Eaſt for a long 
time, and ſtill preſerved that privilege under the 
Roman emperors. Antigonus had lately built a city 
at a ſmall diſtance from this, and called it Antigonia; 
but Seleucus had entirely demoliſhed it, and employed 
the materials in the conſtruction of his own city, to 
which he afterwards tranſplanted the inhabitants of the 
(m) Among ſeveral other cities built by Seleueus 
in this country, there were three more remarkable 


than the reſt: The firſt was called Seleucia, from his 


own name; the ſecond, Apamea, from his conſort of 
that name, who was the daughter of Artabazus the 


a A. M. 
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Perſian; the third was Laodicea, ſo denominated from 
his mother. Apamea and Seleucia were ſituated on 


the ſame river on which Antioch was built, and Lao- 
dicea was in the ſouthern part of the ſame quarter. 


He allowed the Jews the ſame privileges and immuni- 


ties on each of theſe new cities, as were enjoyed by 
the Greeks and Macedonians, and eſpecially at An- 
tioch in Syria, where that people ſettled in ſuch num- 
bers, that they poſſeſſed as conſiderable a part of that 


city as their other country men enjoyed at Alexandria. 


Demetrius had withdrawn himſelf to Epheſus, after 
the battle of Ipſus, and, from thence, embarked for 
Greece, his whole reſource being limited to the af- 
fection of the Athenians, with whom he had left his 
fleet, money, and wife Deidamia. But he was ſtrangely 


S 3 ſurpriſed 


00 Strab, I. xvi. p. 749, 750. Appian in Syr. p. 124. Juſtin, 
þ xv. c. 4. () Strab. I. Xvi. p. 7500 
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forpriſcd and offended, wheh he wWas met it his Way, 
by ambaſfadofs from the Athenians, who cathe to ab- 
quaint Him that he could Hot be admitted into their 
eity, becauſe the people had, by a deetee, prohibited 
the reception of any of the kings: They alſo informed 


kim, that his conſort Deidamia had been cbnducted 


— 


to Magara, with all the hodours and attctidande due 
to her dighity: Demetries was then ſenſible of the 
value of honours and homages extorted by feat, and 


which did not proceed from the will. The 5 
of his affairs not permitting him to revenge the 


d 

fidy of that people, he contented himſelf with inti- 
mating his complaints to thetn in a moderate mahner, 
and demanded his gallies, among which was that pro- 
digious galley of ſixteen benches of vars. As ſoon as 

he had received them, he failed rowards the Cherſone- 

fus; and having committed ſome devaſtations in the 
territories of Lyſimachus, he enriched his army with 

the Tpoils, and by that expedient prevented the deſer- 

tion of his troops, who now began to recover their 


| vigour, and render themſelves formidable anew. | 


Lyfimachus, king of Thrace, in order to ſtrengthen | 


himſelf in his dominions, entered into a particular 


A. M. 
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treaty with Ptolemy, and ſtrengthened the alliance 


between them, by eſpouſing one of his daughters 
named Arſinoe ; ſhortly after which, his fon Agatho- 
cles married another. VVV 

(n) This double alliance between Lyſimachus and 
Ptolemy gave umbrage to Seleucus, who thereupon” 
entered into a treaty with Demetrius, 'and eſpouſed 
Stratonice, the daughter of that prince, by Phila the 
ſiſter of Caſſander. The beauty of that princeſs had 
induced Seleucus to demand her in marriage; and as 


the affairs of Demetrius were at that time in a very 


bad condition, ſp honourable an alliance with fo 
owerful a prince was exceedingly agreeable to him. 


5 eee of which he immediately conducted 


his daughter with all his fleet into Syria from Greece, 
where he was ſtill in poſſeſſion of ſome places. During 


his 
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his paſſage he made a deſcent: on Cilicia, which then 
belonged to Pliſtarchus the brother: of Caſſander, to 
whom it had been aſſigned by the four kings, Who 
divided the dominions of Alexander the Great after 
the death of Antigonus. Pliſtarchus went to com- 

plain of this proceeding ta Seleucus, and to reproach 
| Fim for contracting an alliance with the common ene- 
my without the conſent of the other kings, which he 
conſidered as an infraction of the treaty. Demetrius 
receiving intelligence of this journey, advanced di- 
rectly to the city of Sy nada, where the treaſures of 
the province, amounting to twelve hundred talents *, 
were depoſited. Theſe he carried off with all expe- 
dition to his fleet, and then ſet ſail for Syria, where 
he found Seleucus, and gave him the princeſs Strato- 
nice in marriage. Demetrius, after ſome days paſſed 
in rejoicings for the nuptials and the entertainments 
2 on each ſide, returned to Cilicia, and made 
himſelf maſter of the Whole province. He then ſent 
his wife Phila to Caſſander, in order to excuſe this 
roceeding. Theſe kings imitated the princes of the 
aſt, with whom it was cuſtomary to have ſeveral wives 
86 the ſame ride... e ee tHa 
During theſe tranſactions of Demetrius, Deidamia, 
another of his wives, who had taken a journey to 
meet him in Greece, and had paſſed ſome time with 
him in that country, was ſeiſed with an indiſpoſition 1 
that ended her days. Demetrius having reconciled a x. 
| himſelf with Ptolemy, by the mediation of Scleucus, 3796. || 
eſpouſed Ptolemaida, the daughter of Ptolemy; by —_— 9 
which means his affairs began to aſſume a better aſpect; | 
for he had all the iſland of Cyprus, and the two rich 
and powerful cities of Tyre and Sidon, beſide his new 
congqueſts in Cilicia. VVV 
It was very imprudent in Seleucus to permit ſo dan- 
erous an enemy to eſtabliſh- himſelf. at ſo ſmall a di- 
— from him, and to uſurp from one of his allies 
a province ſo near his own dominions as Cilicia. Al 
this ſhows that theſe princes had no eſtabliſhed rules 
e „ N „ and 
* Tayelve hundred thouſand crowns, 


—» 


/ 


and principles of conduct, and were even b of 
the true intereſts of their ambition. For as to faith 
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of treaty, equity, and gratitude, they had long ſince 


renounced them all, and only reigned for the unhap- 


pineſs of their people, as the author of . firſt book. 


of Maccabees has obſerved “. . BiB. 


The eyes of Seleucus were Wes open at laſt, 
and in order to prevent his having a neighbour of ſuch 
abilities on each ſide of his dominions, he required 
Demetrius to ſurrender Cilicia to him for a very con- 


ſiderable ſum of money; but that prince not being 


diſpoſed to comply with ſuch a propoſal, Seleucus in- 
fiſted upon his reſtoring him the cities of Tyre, and 
Sidon that depended on Syria, of which he was king. 


Demetrius, enraged at this demand, replied very ab- 


ruptly, that though! he ſhould Joe ſeveral other battles 


as fatal to him as that of Ipſus, he ſhould never re- 


ſolve to purchaſe the friendſhip of Seleucus at ſo high 
a price. At the ſame time he failed to thoſe. two 


cities, where he re- inforced their garriſons, and fur- 
niſhed them with all things neceſſary for a vigorous 


defence; by which means the intention of Seleucus to 
take them from him was rendered ineffectual at that 


time. This proceeding of Seleucus was very con- 
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formable to the rules of political intereſt, but had ſuch 


an odious aſpect, with reference to the maxims of 


honour, that it ſhocked all mankind, and was univer- 
ſally condemned: For as his dominions were of ſuch a 
vaſt extent as to include all the countries between India 
and the Mediterranean, how inſatiable was that rigour 
and avidity which would not permit him to leave his 
father-in- law the peaceable Ne of the ſhattered 
remains of his fortune! | 
Caflander died about this time of 3 droply; after 
having governed Macedonia for the ſpace of nine 


years, from the death of his father, and fix or ſeven 


from the laſt partition. He left three ſons by 'Theſſa- 
lonica, one of the ſiſters of 3 ger _ | 
| e i. ver. 2 10. 
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A NDER's succkssoxs. 


ALE: 


crown to be conteſted by his two brothers. 
"uo Au Pyrrhus, che famous king of Epirus, had eſpouſ 
ntigone, a relation of Ptolemy, in Egypt. This 


| young, prince was the ſon of ZEacides, whom the 


loans, 1 in a revolt, had expelled from the throne 


Philip, vho ſucceeded him, and died ſoon after, left his 8 


and it was with great difficulty, that Pyrrhus himſelf, 


then an infant at the breaſt, was preſerved from the 


fury of the revolters, who purſued him with intent 


to deſtroy him. After various adventures, he was 
conducted to the court of king Glaucias in Illyria, 
Vvhere he was taken into the protection of that prince. 
Caſſander, the mortal enemy of Eacides, ſolicited 
the king to deliver the young prince into his hands, 


and offered him two hundred talents'on that occaſion : 


Glaucias, however, was ſtruck with horrour at ſuch a 
propoſal, and when the infant had attained the twelfth 


year of his age, he conducted him in perſon to Epi- 


rus with a powerful army, and re- inſtated him in his 


dominions; by which means the Moloſſians were 


compelled to ſubmit to force. Juſtin tells us, that 


their hatred being ſoftened into compaſſion, they 
Fino iterng recalled him, and aſſigned him guardians 


ad on ern the kingdom till he ſhould be of age him- 


but there ſeems to be no great en in Rr 
account. 

When he had andes his ſeventeenth year, he | 
to think himſelf ſufficiently eſtabliſhed on the throne ; 


and ſet out from his capital city for Ulyria, in order 


to be preſent at the nuptials of one of the ſons of 


Glaucias, with whom he had been brought up. The 
Moloſſians, tak ing advantage of his abſence, revolted 


a ſecond time, drove all his friends out of the king- 
dom, ſeiſed all his treaſures, and conferred the crown - 
on Neoptolemus his great uncle. Pyrrhus being thus 


diveſted of his dominions, and finding himſelf deſti- 
tute of all ſuccours, retired to his brother-in-law 


Demetrius the ſon of Wb a4 __— han wit ere * 
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'22DHBHDS TORT: or 
2:T'd4s prince diſtinguiſhed - himſelf the 
braveſt . battle that was — among of, 
Ipſus, ahd would not forſake Demetrius even after 
be vas lefeated. He alſo preſeryed for him thoſe. 
Grecian cities. æhich that prince had confided to him 


and when 'a ;treaty af peace was concluded between 


Prolemy and Demetrius, by the 3 of. Seleu- 
eus, Pyrthus went into > Egypt n, en for ws 
eee 354 3 Hes ant 
of, Prolemy, 


During his continuance at the. com: 


he gave ſufficient proofs of his ſtrength, addreſs, and 


extraordinary patience, in hunting-exerciſes, and all 


other labours. Obſerving, that of all the wives of 
Ptolemy, Berenice had the greateſt aſcendant over 


him, and that ſne ſurpaſſed the others in prudence, as 
well as beauty, he attached himſelf to her in parti- 


cular; for as he was already an able politician, he 
neglected no opportunity of making his court to thoſe 


on whom his fortune depended, and was ſtudious to 
ingratiate himſelf with ſuch perſons as were capable 


of being uſeful to him. His noble and engaging de- 


Berenice his favourite conſort, in preference 


meanour procured him ſuch a ſhare in Ptolemy's 


eſteem, that he gave him Antigone, the daughter of 
ſeyeral 


ng princes who demanded her. in marriage. This 


| lady was the daughter of Berenice, by Philip her firſt 


A. NI. 


2. 


nt LAT But 


(22 Plat, in pont: f. 99411995: 


* 


him to re poſſeſs himſelf of his dominions. 


hufband, who was a Macedonian lord, littie known 
with reſpect to any other particular. When Pyrrbus 
had eſpouſed Antigone, the queen had ſo much influ- 


ence over her conſort, as to induce him to grant his ſon- 


in-law a fleet, with a ſupply of money, which enabled 
Here began 
the fortune of an exile prince, who was afterwards 
eſteemed the greateſt general of his ages and it muſt 
be acknowledged, that every inſtance of his early con- 
duct denoted e metit. and raiſed rat 

ations o uture glory. 
x rung as we have alrcady end revoled 
from Demetrius, and ſhut her gates againſt him. 


r 


Ds 


and cy fail; fent by king Proletny, to fuccour the , 
Athenians; ànd which appeared, on the coaſts of 


#gina, afforded them but a tranſient joy; for when 
this naval force ſaw a ſtrong fleet artive from Pelo- 
ponnefus to the afliſtance of Demetrius, beſide a great 
number of other veſſels from Cyprus, and that the 


* 


whole amounted to three hundred, they weighed an- 


chor, and teg, 8 Ts | 
Although the Athenians had iſſued a decree, by 
which they made it capital for any perſon even to 
mention a 8 Demetrius, the extreme neceſ- 
ſity to which they were reduced, obliged them to 


open theit gates tõ him. When he entered the city, 


he commanded the inhabitants to aſſemble in the 
theatre, which he furrounded with armed troops, and 

zoſted his guards on each fide of the ſtage where the 

ramatick pieces were performed; and then deſcend- 
ing from the upper part of the theatre, in the man- 
ner uſual with the actors, he ſhowed himſelf to that 
multitude, who ſeemed rather dead than living, and 
waited for the event in mexpreflible terrour, expecting 
it would prove the ſentence for their deſtruction: But 

he diffipared their apprehenſions by the firſt expreſſions 
he uttered; for he did not raiſe his voice like a man 


affected with the emotions. of rage, nor. deliver tim- 


ſelf in any paſſionate or infulting Ianguage, but ſoften- 
ed the tone of his voice, and only addreſſed himſelf 
to them in gentle complaints and amicable expoſtula- 
tions. He pardoned their offence, and reſtored them 
to his favour; preſenting them, at the fame _ 
33 en 3 


1 


e , - x EK 
\* with an. hundred thouſand meaſures of corn, and re- in- 
ſtating ſuch magiſtrates. as were moſt . agreeable to 


them. i, The. joy of this people may be eaſily con- 
the ter wit 


ceived. from 


ed. from with which they were before 
affected: and how glorious muſt ſuch, a prince bes 
who could always ſupport ſo glorious, ſo admirable a 


rours. 


} 


character! 


f 


When he had regulated the ſtate of affairs in 


Athens, he determined to reduce the Lacedæmonians. 


Archidamus, their king, advanced as far as Mantinæa 
to meet him; but Demetrius defeated him in a great 
battle, and obliged him to have recourſe to flight: 
After which he advanced into Laconia, and fought 


another battle in the very ſight of Sparta. He was 
again victorious; five hundred of the enemies were 


In that important moment he received rwo piece 


made priſoners, and two hundred killed upon the ſpot, 
ſo that he was already conſidered as maſter. of the city, 


* 


which had never been taken before. 

of intelligence, which affected him in a quite different 
manner. The firſt was, that Lyſimachus had lately 
diveſted him of all his territories in Aſia; and the 


other, that Prolemy had made a deſcent on Cyprus, 
and conquered all the iſland, except Salamina, where 


the mother of Demetrius, with his wife and children, 
had retired; and that the king of Egypt carried on 
the ſiege of that city with great vigour. Demetrius 
left all to fly to their aſſiſtance, but was ſoon informed 
that the place had ſurrendered. Ptolemy had the gene- 
roſity to give the mother, wife and children of his 


enemy, their liberty without any ranſom; and to diſ- 
miſs them with all their attendants, and effects. He 


even made them magnificent preſents at their depar- 
ture, which he accompanied with all imaginable marks 
of honour. _ 137 

The loſs of Cyprus was ſoon ſucceeded by that of 
Tyre and Sidon; and Seleucus diſpoſſeſſed him of 


Cilicia on another ſide. Thus, in a very ſhort time, 


any reſources or hopes for the future. | 
3 . n 


„ 


dete himſelf desen of all his dominions, withov 
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Sxer. II. Diſpute between" the tube ſons of CAssAMDER 
For the crown of Macedonia.” DME TRIUS being 
' invited to the affiſtance f AlzxanDER, finds means to 
Adeſtrey him, and is proclaimed king of the Macedonians. 
He mates great preparations for the conqueſt ' of Ala. 

A powerful confederacy is formed againſt hin. Prx- 
nns and LysiMacaus "deprive bim of Macr- 
dnia, and divide it between themſelves. Prakubs is 
_ ſoon obliged to quit thoſe territories. Sad end of Dxux- 
rums, who dies m priſon. © IO OD 

A TO. prince. was ever obnoxious to greater viciſſi- 

IL tudes of fortune, or ever experienced more ſud- 

den changes, than Demetrius. He expoſed himſelf to 

theſe events by his imprudence, amuſing himſelf with 
inconſiderable conqueſts, while he abandoned his pro- 
vinces to the firſt invader. His greateſt ſucceſſes 
were immediately followed by his being diſpoſſeſſed 
of all his dominions, and almoſt reduced to deſpair, 

when ſuddenly an unexpected reſource offered itſelf 
from a quarter he had not the leaſt room to expect it. 
(a) In the quarrel between the two ſons of Caffan- A. M. 
der for the crown, Theſſalonica, their mother, favoured e. 
R | Pry , re 4 Ant. e. 
Alexander, who. was the youngeſt; which ſo enraged agg. 
Antipater, the eldeſt ſon, that he killed her with his 

don hands, though ſhe conjured him by the breaſts 
which had nouriſhed him, to ſpare her life. Alexan- 

der, in order to avenge this unnatural barbarity, ſolli- 
cited the aſſiſtance of Pyrrhus and Demetrius. 

Pyrrhus arrived the firſt, and made himſelf maſter of 

ſeveral cities in Macedonia, part of which he retained 

as a compenſation for the aid he had given Alexander; 

and he returned to his own, dominions, after. he had 

reconciled the two brothers. Demetrius made his 
approach at the ſame inftant, upon which Alexander 

advanced to meet him; and teſtified, at the interview 
between them, all imaginable gratitude and friendſhip; 

© but. repreſented. to him, at the ſame time, that the 

ſtate of his affairs was changed, and that he no longer 
(a) Plut. in Demetr. p. 905. in Pyrrh. p. 386. Juſtin, I. xvi. c. 1. 
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had any need of his aſſiſtance. Demetrius was diſ- 
pleaſed wich this compliment, whilſt. Alexander, ve 
dreaded-rhe greatneſs of his power, was cba ve 
of ſubjefting himſelf to a_maſter,- ſhonſd he admit 
him into his deminions. They, ,bowever,”converſed 
together with an external air of friendſhip, and enter- 
tained each other with reciprocal feats till at Jaſt 
Demetrius, upon ſome intelligence, either tue or 
contrived, that Alexander intended to deſtroy. him, 
Fil This murther armed the Macedonians againſt 
him at firſt, but when he had acquainted them with 
an the particulars that eceafiönec his Top g pet, che 
averſion they entertajned for Antipater, the infamous 
murtherer of his own mother, induced them to declare 
for Demetrius, and they accordingly proclaimed bim 
king of Macedonia. Demetrius poſſeſſed this crown 
for the ſpace of ſeven yeats, and Antipater fled into 
Thrice, Where he did not Jong ſurvive the loſs a 
3 Be of the branches of the royal family of Phi 


5 
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lip, 
| King of Macedonia, became entirely extin&, by the 
Adleath of Theſfalonica, and her two ſons; as the 
other branch from Alexander the Great had before 
by the death of the young Alexander and Hercules, 
his two ſons. Thus theſe two princes, who by their 
unjuſt wars had ſpread deſolation through ſo, many 
provinces, and deſtroyed ſuch a number of royal 
Families, e a juſt decree of Providence, 
the ſame calamities in their own families, as they had 
occaſioned to others. Philip and Alexander, with their 
wives, and all their deſcendents, periſhed by violent 
De ͤ——. en da 
A. M. (5) Much about this time Seleucus built the city 
At. J. C. of Seleucia on the banks of the Tygris, and zt the 
293. diſtance of forty miles from Babylon. It became very 
populous in a ſhort time, and Pliny tells us it was 
inhabited by ſix hundred thouſand perſons. The 
dikes of the Euphrates being broken down, ſpread 


EGS n 
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ALEX AN DER%» SUCCESSORS. 
ſuch an inundation over the country, and the branch 
of- that river, which paſſed through Babylon, was ſunk 
ſo <tr Pip 8 as to * Ee unnavi- 


1 


ae — thither. og e How pre- 

the way for the accompliſhment of that cele- | 
— prophecy of Iſaiah, who at a time, When this 
city was in the moſt flouriſhing condition, had fore- 
told, that it ſhould, one day become entirely deſert and 
uninhabited, (c) I haye obſerved elſewhere by what 


manner and degrees this prediction was n accom- 


pliſded. 


* on 


(a) „ Juſt, and hiab peilt of A. M. 


the Jews, died at the cloſe of the ninth year of his . 


pontificate; and left a young ſon, named Onias. As 
he was of too tender an age to take upon himſelf the 
exerciſe of that dignity, it was conſigned to, Eleazar 
the brother of Simon, who diſcharged: the function f 
it for the ſpace of fifteen years. 


292». 


(e) I here paſs over ſome events of Ck: impor- A. M. 
tance, and proceed to Demetrius, WhO believing him- 3716. 
ſelf ſufficiently ſettled in Greece and Macedonia, be- Ant. . C. 


gan to make great preparations, for regaining the 
empire of his father in Aſia. With this view he raifed 
an army of above an hundred thouſand men, and fit- 
ted out a fleet of five hundred ſail; in a word, ſo 


great an armament had never been ſeen, ſince the 


time of Alexander the Great. Demetrius animated the 

workmen by his preſence and inſtructions, viſited them 
In perſon, directed them how to act, and even afliſted 
them in their labours. The number of his gallies, 
and their extraoriinary dimenſions, created an Univer- 
ſal aſtonihment; for ſhips of ſix, and even five ben- 
ches of oars, had never been ſeen till then; and Pto- 
lemy Philopater did not build one of forty benches 


till i 


p A5 vel. 11. 47 'the taking of Babylon by Cyras. + (4) Joſeph. 
; Antiq. I. xi); c. 2. ce) Plat. in Demetr. p. 2 cape in 3 
A 7 of. gt den os xvi. Co Se” 
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till many years after this period“; but then it was otily - 

for pomp and oſtentation, whereas thoſe which Deme- 
trius built were extremely uſeful in battle, and more 

admirable for their lightneſs and agility than their gran - 


deur and magnificence. 7 7 5 36 ent 

A. M. Ptolemy, Lyſimachus, and Seleucus, receiving intel- 
. ligence of theſe formidable preparations of Deme- 
nt. J. C.. ac. Rte eee e 
287, trius, immediately caught the alarm; and in order 
to fruſtrate their effect, renewed their alliance, in 
which they likewiſe engaged Pyrrhus, king of Epirus; 
in conſequence of which, when Lyſimachus began to 
invade Macedonia on one fide, Pyrrhus was carrying 
on the ſame operations on the other. Demetrius, 
who was then making preparations in Greece for his 
üntended expedition into Aſia, advanced with all ſpeed 
to defend his own dominions; but before he was able 
to arrive there, Pyrrhus had taken Beræa, one of the 
moſt conſiderable cities in Macedonia, where he found 
the wives, children, and effects of a great number of 
ſoldiers belonging to Demetrius. This news cauſed ſo 
great a diſorder in the army of that prince, that a con- 
ſiderable part of his troops abſolutely refuſed to follow 
him, and declared, with an air of mutiny and ſedition, 
that they would return to defend their families and 
effects. In a word, things were carried to ſuch an 
extremity, that Demetrius, perceiving he no longer 
had any influence over them, fled to Greece in the 
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| "diſguiſe of a common ſoldier, and his troops went 
| over to Pyrrhus, whom they | proclaimed king of 
| — ß Hh YO OUSF Re 
| The different characters of theſe two princes greatly 
$ contributed to this ſudden revolution. Demetrius, 
| who conſidered vain pomp, and ſuperb magnificence, 
| as true grandeur, rendered himſelf contemptible to 
| the Macedonians, in the very circumſtance by which 
M is galley aas tewo hundred dred ſailors, befide four thouſand 


and eighty cubits (about four bun- rowers, and near. three thouſand 
dred and twenty feet) in length, ſoldiers, who wwere diſpoſed in the 
and twenty-eight cubits (ſeventy= ſpaces between the roavers, and on 
two feet) from the keel to the top the lower deck, Plut. in the life 
of the poop, It carried four bun- of Demetrius, | 


4 


future king would preſume to wear it. 


ALEXANDER's SUCCESSORS. 
he thou ht to obtain their eſteem. He ambitiouſly 


loaded his head with a double diadem, like a theatri- 


cal monarch, and wore purple robes enriched with a 


3 of gold: The ornaments of his feet were 


altogether extraordinary; and fie had long employed 
artiſts to make him a mantle, on which the ſyſtem of 
the world, with all the ſtars viſible in the firmament, 


fortune prevented the finiſhing of this work, and no 
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were to be embroidered in gold. The change of his 


But that which rendered him ſtill more odious, was 


p ' 2 


his being ſo difficult of approach. He was either ſo 


impious and diſdainful, as not to allow thoſe who had 
any affairs to tranſact with him the liberty of ſpeech, 


obliged them to quit his preſence with diſguſt. One 


day, when he came out of his palace, and walked 


through the ſtreets with a mien of more affability 
than it was uſual for him to aſſume, ſome perſons 
were encouraged to preſent a few petitions to him. 


He received them with a gracious air, and placed 
them in one of the folds of his robe; but as he was 


paſſing over a bridge on the river Axius*, he threw 
all thoſe petitions into the ſtream. A prince muſt 
certainly know very little of mankind, not to be ſen- 


ſible that ſuch a contemptuous behaviour is ſufficient 
to provoke his ſubjects to revolt from his authority. 
On this occaſion, an action of the great Philip was re- 


collected, and which has been related among the 


or elſe be treated them with ſo much rudeneſs, as 


events of his reign. That prince had ſeveral times 


refuſed audience to a poor woman, under pretext 
that he wanted leiſure to hear her. Be no longer king 


_ Zhen, | replied ſhe with ſome emotion; and Philip, 
from thenceforth, made it a maxim with himſelf to 
grant his ſubjects long and frequent audiences. - For, 
as Plutarch obſerves on that occaſion, ThE Mosr 
 INDISPENSIBLE DUTY OF A KING, is TO EXERT HIMSELF 


IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE*, 


oy * 4 river of Upper Macedonia. _ 
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Demetrius, even in military merit. 


"SY 


The Macedonians had formed a very different ide 
of Pyrrhus. They had heard it reported, and were 
ſenſible by their own experience, that affability was 
natural to him, and that he was always mild and ac- 
ceſſible; they were convinced of his promptitude to 
recompence the ſervices rendered him, and Jet he was 
flow to anger and ſeverity. Some young, officers, over 


| their liquor, had vented ſeveral offenſiye pleaſantries 
' againſt him. The particulars of their converſation 


were related to Pyrrhus himſelf, who ordered them to 
be brought into his preſence, and then aſked them, if 
they had expreſſed themſelves in the manner he had 


heard? Yes, my lord, replied one of the company,. 
and we ſpould have added a great deal more, if we had 


bad more wine. Pyrrhus could not forbear laughing at 


this facetious and ſprightly turn, and diſmiſſed theny 
from his preſence without further notice. 


The Macedonians thought him much ſuperior to 
He had beat 
them on ſeveral occaſions, but their admiration of his 
bravery was greater than their reſentment for their de- 
feat. It was a common expreſſion with them, that 
other princes imitated Alexander in nothing but their 
purple robes, the number of their guards, the affecta- 
tion of inclining their heads like his, and their im- 


perious manner of ſpeaking; but that Pyrrhus was the 
only one who repreſented that monarch in his great 


and laudable qualities. Pyrrhus himſelf was not alto- 
gether free from vanity, with reſpect to the reſemblance 
of his own features to thoſe of Alexander*, but a 
good matron of Lariſſa, in whoſe houſe he once 
lodged, had undeceived him in that particular, by 
an anſwer, perhaps, not at all agreeable to him. The 
5 5 Macedonians, 

* A ſet of flatterers had really thoſe frinces he map. reſembled. 


perſuaded Pyrrhus, that he reſem- 
bled Alexander in the features of 
bis face. With this belief be ſent 
for the pictures of Philip, Perdiccas, 
Alexander, Cafſander, and fome 


Other princes, and then defired a 


eveman of Larifſa, with whom he 


then lodged, ta tell him, which of $53. 


She refuſed to anſwer him for æ 
confidprable time, till at laft be 
preſſed ber very earneſily to ſatisfy 
hu curtefity ; pon which ſbe replied, 
that ſhe thought him very like Batra- 


chion, <vho avas a noted caak in that 


city. Lucian. adverſ. indo&.p. 552, 
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AI ANDRE SUQCESSORS. uy: 
MNMĩMadeddnians, however, thought they diſcovered in 
him the aſpect of that prince; with all the fire of 
his eyes, and the vivacity, promptitude, and impe- 
tuoſity with which he charged. his enemies, and bore 
down all who preſumed to oppoſe him: But with re- 
ſpect to the art military, and ability in drawing up 
an army in battle, they thought none comparable to 
„ hon fromant garo Sas 1] 
It cannot, therefore, be thought ſurpriſing, that the 
Macedonians, who entertained ſuch prejudices in his 
favour, and ſo diſadvantageous to the other, ſhould 
eaſily quit the party of Demetrius, to eſpouſe that of 
Pyrrhust And One may ſee by this in * ce, and a 
thouſand others, how neceſſary it is for princes to at- 
tach their people to their intereſts. by the gentle ties of 
affection and gratitude z. and by entertaining a real 
love for them, which is the only means of acquirin 
their love, that is the moſt ſolid. glory, their moſt eſ- 
ſential obligation, and at the ſame time their greateſt 
(g) As Lyſimachus happened to arrive immediately 
after Pyrrhus had been declared king of Macedonia, 
he pretended that he had contributed as much as that. 
prince to the flight, of Demetrius, and that he con- 
ſequently ought to have a ſhare in that kingdom. 
Pyrrhus, who, in this conjuncture, was not entirely 
certain of the fidelity of the Macedonians, readily 
acquieſced in the pretenſions of Lyſimachus, and the 
cities and provinces were accordingly ſhared between 
them: But this agreement was ſo far from uniting 
them with each other, that it rather led them into 
a conſtant train of animoſities and diviſions: For, as 
Plutarch obſerves, when neither ſeas nor mountains, 
nor uninhabitable deſarts, could ſuffice as barriers to 
the avarice and ambition of theſe princes; and when 
their deſires were not to be bounded by thoſe limits 
_. which ſeparate Europe from Aſia, how could they 
poſſibly continue in a ſtate of tranquillity, and refrain 
from the injuſtice of invading domains ſo near, and 
; VVV which 
(g) Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 389, 390. 
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which migbt prove ſo commodious to them? Th 
was a moderation not to be expected; and a perpe 
tual war between them became inevitable from che 


malignant ſeeds of envy and 'vfurpation that hatl 


taken root in their minds. The names of peace and 
War were conſidered by them as to ſpecies of voin; 


to which they themſelves had given currency, merely 


W 


ip, and peace, for What, in reality, is no more 


for their own intereſt, and without the leaſt regard to 
Juſtice.” Again, continues the ſame author, do they 
act more laudably, when they engage in an open war, 
than when they de che Bend names of juſtice, friend- 


4 


than a truce, or tranſient ſuſpenſion of their unjuſt 


The Whole hiſtory of Alexander's ſueceſſors juſti- 
fies theſe reflections of Plutarch. Never were more 


treaties and alltances made, and never were they vio- 
lated with leſs diſguiſe, and more impunity. May 


heaven grant that thoſe complaints be never applicable 
to any princes or times but thoſe we are treating of at 


„ 


Pyrrhus, finding the Macedonians more traQtable 
and ſubmiſſive, when he led them to war, than they 
were when he permitted them to enjoy a ſtate of re- 
poſe; and being himſelf not much addicted to tran- 


| *quillity, nor capable of ſatisfaction in the calm of a 


long peace, was daily forming new (enterpriſes, with- 
out much regard to ſparing either his ſubjects or 
allies. Lyſimachus took advantage of the army's diſ- 


guſt of Pyrrhus, and enflamed them ſtill more by his 


emiſſaries, who artfully inſinuated that they had acted 
moſt ſhamefully in chooſing a ſtranger for their maſter, 
whom intereſt, and not affection, had attached to 
Macedonia. Theſe reproaches drew in the greateſt 
part of the ſoldiers; upon which Pyrrhus, who feared 


the conſequences of this alienation, retired with his 


Epirots, and the troops of his allies, and loſt Macedo- 


nia in the ſame manner he had gained it. 


He greatly complained of the inconſtancy of this 
people, and their diſaffection to his perſon ; but, as 


Plutarch 
1 3 : 
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Nlutarch 1 kings have no reaſon to-blame, _ 


othar perſons, for ſometimes changing their party ac», 


coming to their intereſt, as in acting ſo, they only 


ionitats their own. example, and practiſe the leſſons of 


inſidelity and treaſon, which they have learned from 
their whole conduct, which upon all occaſions demons. 


ſtratas an utter diſregard for juſtice, ven, and faith, 


ip. the: obſervance of engagements; . 


( With reſpeck to the, affairs of Demetrius, that 


| prince, when he found himſelf deſerted by his troops, 


retired to the city of Caſſandria , where his conſort; * 


Phila reſided: This lady was ſo afflicted at the cala- 


mitous ſtate in which ſhe beheld her huſband, 
was ſo terrified-at the misfortunes ta which ſhe her- 
| Leif was expoſed by the declenſion of his affairs, that 
ſhe had recourſe to a draught of poiſon, by which ſhe 


ended a life that was become more i in nſuppartable. ben 


| than: death itſelf. 
Demetrius, thinking to gather _ ſome remaing of 


| bis ſhattered fortune, returned to Greece, where ſeve- 


ral cities ſtill continued devoted to him; and when he 
bad diſpoſed his affairs in the beſt order he was able, hg 
left the government of thoſe places to his ſon Antigo- 
nus; and aſſrmbling all the troops he could raiſe in 
thas « country, which amounted to about eleven thay- 
ſand men, he embarked for Aſia, with a reſolution to 
| wn wy deſpair: would not bring forth, good, for- 

Eurydice, the ſiſter of his late wife Phila, re · 
— him ar Miletus, where ſhe lived with the prin- 
ceſs Prolemaida, her daughter by Ptolemy, whoſe 
marriage with Demetrius had been agreed upon by 


| the mediation of Seleueus. Eurydice accordingly 


_ preſented the princeſs to him, and this alliance gave 

birth to Demetrius, h afterwards reigned in Cyr 

rene: 4 

) Demetrius, wan chav the celebration of his nup- 
tials, entered Caria and Lydia, where he took ſeveral 


OI Ran . ag . and . e | 


. 6 
(5) Plut. in Demetr. p. 910, 911. | (5 Thid, — "Is © 
- « © 4 city on the frontiers of Thrace, and in Upper Macedonia. 
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mis forces; by which means he at laſt made himſelf 
maſter of Sardis: But, as ſobn as Agathocles, the ſon 
of Lyſimachus, appeared at the head of an army, he 
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abandoned all his conqueſts, and marched into the 


Eaſt. His deſign in taking this route was to ſur- 


priſe Armenia and Media; but Agathocles, w-o 
followed him cloſe, cut off his proviſions and forage 
ſo effectually, that a ſickneſs ſpread through his army, 

and weakened it extremely; and when he at laſt rnade 


an attempt to march over mount Taurus, with the 


ſmall remains of his troops, he found all the paſſes 
r by the enemies, which obliged him to march 

, HP re an arpoiranre 
From thence he repreſented: to Seleucus, to whom 
that city belonged, ''the melancholy ſituation of his 
affairs, and intreated him, in a very moving manner, 
to afford him the neceſſary ſubſiſtence for himſelf and 
the remainder of his troops. Seleucus was touched 


with compaſſion at firſt, and "diſpatched orders to his 
. Heutenants, to furniſh him with all he ſhould want. 


But when remonſtrances were afterwards made to him 
ppon the valour and abilities of Demetrius, his genius 
for reſource and ſtratagem, and intrepidity in the exe- 
cution of his deſigns, whenever the leaſt opportunity 


for acting preſented itſelf he thought it impoſſible ta 
re- inſtate a prince of that character, without incurring 


many diſadvantages himſelf. For which reaſon, in- 
ſtead of continuing to ſupport him, he reſolved upon 


his deſtruction, and immediately placed himſelf at the 


head of a numerous army, with an intention to attack 


him. Demetrius,” who had received intelligence of 
theſe meaſures, poſted his troops in thoſe parts of 
mount Taurus, where he imagined it would be verx 
difficult to force them, and ſent to Seleucus a ſecond 
time, to implore his permiſſion to paſs into the Eaſt, 
in order to eſtabliſh himſelf in ſome country belonging 
to the Barbarians, where he might end his days in 
tranquillity : But if he ſhould 4 lihahle to grant 
him that favour, he intreated his conſent to take up 
his winter - quarters in his dominions; and begged that 

n 8 N Princ 
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prince not to expoſe him to famine, and the rigours. 
of the ſeaſon; as that would be delivering him up de- 

fenceleſs to the diſcretion of his enemies. 5 

Seleucus was fo prejudiced againſt the deſign he had 
formed againſt the Eaſt,” that this propoſal only tended. 
to increaſe his diffidence; and he conſented: to nothing 

more, than his tak ing winter - quarters in Cataonia, a 

province adjacent to Cappadocia, during the two ſe- 

vereſt months ef that ſeaſon; after which he was im- 
mediately to evacuate that country. Seleucus, duri 
this negotiation; had placed ſtrong guards at all the 
paſſes from Cilicia into Syria, which obliged Deme- 
trius to have recourſe to arms, in order to diſengage: 
himſelf. He accordingly made ſuch a vigorous attack 
on the troops who guarded the paſſes in the moun- 
tains, that he diſlodged them from thence, and opened: 
himſelf a paſſage into Syria, which he immediately 
_ His own courage, and the hopes: of his ſoldiers, 
reviving from this ſucceſs, he took all poſſible mea- 
ſures for making a laſt effort for the re-eſtabliſhmenc 
of his affairs; but he had the misfortune to be ſud- 
denly ſeiſed with a ſevere diſtemper, which diſcon- 
certed all his meaſures. During the forty days that 
he continued ſick, moſt of his ſoldiers deſerted; and 
when he at laſt recovered his health, ſo as to be capable 
of action, he found himſelf reduced to the deſperate 
neceſſity of attempting to ſurpriſe Seleucus in his camp 
by night, with the handful of men who ſtill canti- 
nued in his ſervice. A deſerter gave Seleucus intelli- 
rs of this deſign, time enough to prevent its ef- 
fect; and the deſertion of Demetrius's troops in- 
creaſed upon this diſappointment. He then endea- 
voured, as his laſt reſource, to regain the mountains, 
and join his fleet; but he found the paſſes fo well 
guarded, that he was obliged to conceal himſelf in 
the woods; from whence he was ſoon diſlodged by 
hunger, and compelled to ſurrender himſelf ro Se- 
leucus, who cauſed him to be conducted under a 
ſtrong guard to the Cherſoneſus of Syria near Laodi- 
55 . „ Ceca, 


ce he, was- detained areas He, howeyer,- 
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was alloweg.the liberty of à park for hunting and all. 
the conveniencies of life in ahun dance. 


Wben Antigonus received intelligence af his farher's 


captivity he was affected with the utmoſt ſorrow: 5 
and wrote to all the kingst and even to Seleucus him- 


ſelf, to obtain his 1 offering, At; the ſame time, 

his on perſon as an hoſt Lage 17 him, and conſenting 
to part with all bis remaining dominions, as the price 
of his liberty. Several cities, and a great number of 
princes, joined their ſollicitarions in favour of the cape 
tive prince; but Lyſimachus offered a large ſüm of 
money to Seleucus, provided he would cauſe his pri- 

ſoner to be put to death. The king of Syria was 
ſtruck with horrour at ſo barbarous and inhuman a 
propoſal; and, in order to grant a favout ſollicited 


from ſo many different quarters, he ſeemed. only to 
wait the arrival of his ſon Antigonus and Stratonice, 


that Demetrius might owe the obiger of oy Merry 
to them. 


In the — time that volappy prince ſupported his 


Z misfortunes with patience and maghanimity:z. and. be- 


came. at. laſt ſo habituated to them, that they no 
longer ſeemed to affect him, He exerciſed: himſelf in 
racing, walking, and hunting; and might have been 
infinitely more happy, had he made a true eſtimate of 
his condition, than whilſt hurried over lands and ſeas - 
by the phrenzy of ambition. For what other fruit 


do theſt pretended heroes, ho are called conquerors, 
derive from all their labours and wars, and from all 


the dangers to which they expoſe themſelves, but the 


Fatality of tormenting themſelves, by rendering others 


miſerable z/ and conſtantly turning their backs on tran. 
quillity and happineſs, which, if they may be believed, 
are che ſole ends of all their motions? Demetrius was 
gradually ſeiſed with melancholy; and no longer 
ar uſed himſelf with his former exerciſes: He grew 


corpulent, and entirely abandoned himſelf to drinking 


and gawing at dice, to which he devoted whole days, 


EN with e to baniſh the melancholy | 


thoughty 
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ti — to hom. ihe, urn, "which, a 3g the —— 
of that prince, was tranſmitted, celebrated, his funeral 
with great magnificence. We ſhall ſee, in the ſequel 
of the preſent hiſtory, that, this. Antigonus, who was 
ſurnamed Gonatas, continued. peaceable- poſſeſſor of 

the kingdom of Macedonia; and the race of this 
prinee enjoyed the crown for ſeveral generations, in a 
direct line from father to ſon, till the reign of Perſeus, 
the laſt of that family, e Yan een of, ee, 
donia by che ere eK: 
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bis ſon, ProLEeny , PrilLaDeiÞavs., The tower of 
Pharos . built. The image ef Serapis copveyed zo 
Alexandria. The celebrated. library founded in . that 
_ City, with an academy. of learned men. Wanne 
 PHALEREVUS pręſides over both. 


5 Bs 1 i 


(a) Pen ov Soter, the ſon of La ad, er 2 A.M. 


reign of twenty years in Egypt, wal the ſtyle |, * 
of king. and of near thirty-nine from the death of * 
Alexander, was deſirous of tranſmitting. the throne to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus “, one of his ſons by Berenice. 
He had likewiſe ſeveral children by his other wives, 
and among thoſe, Prolemy, ſurnamed Ceraunus, or 
The Thundourer; who being the ſon of Evurydice, the 
daughter of Antipater, and the eldeſt of the male iſſue, 
conſidered the crown as his right, after the death of 
his father. But Berenice, who came into E 
merely to accompany Eurydice,-' at the time . 


eſpouſals with Ptolemy, ſo exceedingly charmed — 


e with eng enen, _—_ he ae her; and fo 


me 
(a) 30 flo. tha, 


” The ava 5 over of becauſe be er teu oy te —. 
, his brethren z but Ptolemy receiv- 


ed this ſurname, agreeably to a bis life, and then cauſed them to 
figure of ſpeech called PITS + be defirgyed. Pauſan. I. i. p. 12, 


3 


379. 
t. J. C. 
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great was her aſcendant over him, that ſhe cauſed him 
to prefer her ſon to all his flue by the other queens, © 
In order, therefore, to prevent all diſputes and wars 
that might enſue after his death, which he Was ſenſible 
could not be very remote, as he was then fourſcore 
years of age; he reſolved to have him crowned in his 
own life-time, intending, at the ſame time, to reſign” 
all his dominions to him; declaring, that to create a 
king was more glorious'than to be ſo one's ſelf. The 
coronation of Philadelphus was celebrated with the 
molt ſplendid feſtival that had ever been ſeen; but 1 
reſerve the deſcription of it to the end of this action. 
_ Ptolemy Ceraunus quitted the court, and retired to 
Lyſimachus, - whoſe ſon Agathocles had eſpouſed Ly- 
ſandra, the ſiſter of Ceraunus, both by father and 
mother; and, after the death of Agathocles, he re- 
moved to the court of Seleucus, who received bim 
with a goodneſs entirely uncommon, for which he 
was afterwards repaid with the blackeſt ingratitude, as 
will appear in the ſequel of this hiſtorrx. 


() In the firſt year of the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, which was. alſo the firſt year. of the 124th 

Olympiad, the famous watchstower in the ifle of 
Pharos was completed. It was uſually called the 
tower of Pharos, and has been reputed one of the 
ſeven wonders of antiquity. It was a large. ſquare 

ſtructure, built of white marble, on the top of which 
a fire was conſtantly kept burning, in order to guide 
ſhips in their courſe. It coſt eight hundred ralents, 
which, eſtimated by the Athenian money, are equal 

to two hundred thoufand pounds, but amount tq 

almoſt double that ſum, if computed by the coin of 
Alexandria. The architect of the edifice was Softratus 

ef Cnidus, who, to perpetuate the whole honour of it to 

himſelf, had recourſe to the artifice I have mentioned 

before. Pharos was originally a real ifland, at the di- 

ſtance of ſeven furlongs from the continent; but was 

afterwards joined to it by a cauſeway like that of Tyre. 
(6) Plin. I. xxxvi. c. 12. Strab. 1. xvii. p. 791. suid. in dcs : 
£8 1 Viol, I. in the hiflory of Egypt. + ; 9 
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le) Much about this time, the image of the god 
Serapis was brought from Pontus to Alexandria. Pto- . 
lemy had been induced by a dream to demand it, 
by an embaſſy, of the king of Sinope, a city of Pon- 
tus, where it was kept. It was, however, refuſed 
him for the ſpace of two years, till at laſt the inhabi- 
tants of - Sinope ſuffered ſuch: extremities from a fa- 
mine, that they conſented to reſign this idol to Pto- 
lemy for a ſupply of corn, which he tranſmitted to 


them; and the ſtatue was then conveyed to Alex- 


andria, and placed in one of the ſuburbs, called 
Rhacotis, where it was adored by the name of Serapis, 
and a famous temple, called the Serapion, was after- 
wards erected for it in that place. This ſtructure, ac-: 
cording to Ammianus Marcellinus (4) ſurpaſſed, in 
beauty and magnificence, all the temples in the world, 
except the Capitol at Rome. This temple had alſo 

a library, which became famous in all ſucceeding ages, 


for the number and value of the books it contained. 

(e) Ptolemy Soter had been careful to improve 
himſelf in Polite literature, as was evident by his com- 
Piling the life of Alexander, which was greatly eſteem- 
ed by the ancients, but is now entirely loſt. In or- 


der to cultivate the ſciences, which he much admired, 
he founded an academy at Alexandria, called the 


Muſæum, where a ſociety: of learned men devoted 
themſelves to philoſophick ſtudies, and the improve- 
ment of all other ſciences, almoſt in the ſame manner 
as thoſe of London and Paris. To this effect, he be- 
gan by giving them a library, which was prodigiouſly 
increaſed by his ſucceſſors. () His ſon Philadelphus 
left a hundred thouſand volumes in it at the time of his 
death, and the ſucceeding princes of that race enlarged 
it till more, till at laſt it conſiſted of ſeven hundred 
r y aan 
(C) This library was formed by the following _ 
ce) Tacit. hiſt, I. iv. e. 33, & 84. Plut. de I6d. & Ofir. p. 362. 
Clem. Alex. in Protrept. p. 31. (d) Amm. Marcell. I. Xxii. c. 16. 
(e) Arrian. in pref. Plut. in Alex. p. 691. Q. Curt. I. ix. c. 8. 


trab. I. xvii. p. 793. Plut. in Moral. p. 109 ( Euſeb. in 
hron, (8s) Galen, | e 8 2 51 2 
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thod. Alb the reell! and other books chat were 
brought into- Egypt were ſeiſed, and ſent to the Ma- 
ſ um, where they were: tranſtribed by perſons em+/ 
ployed for that purpaſe: The copies gs were a 
lurred to che ö and; the originals were de- 
in the 1 Ptolemy Evergetes, for in- 
ſtance, bortowed the works of Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Æſchydus, of dhe Athenians, and only returnad 
them the copies, whick he cauſed: toi be tranſcribed 1 inn 
as beautiful a manner as poſſible; and he: likewiſe pre- 
ſented them with fiftoen talents (equal ta fifteen, thou» | 
ſand crawns) for the originals. which he kept. | 
As the Muſeum was at firſt in char quarter of "' | 
city which was called Bruchion, and near the royal 
palace, the library was faunded in the ſame place, 
and it ſoon drew vaſt numbers thither ; but when it 
was ſa much augmented, as to to contain four hundred 
thouſand volumes, they began to depoſit the additional 
books in the Scrapian. This laſt library was a fup- 
plement toi the former, for! uhich reaſon it teceived 
the appellation of its Daughter; and in proceſs off timg 
had in it three hundred; thouſand volumes. 
(] In Cæſar's war with the inhabitants of Alex- 
andria, a fire, occaſioned by thoſe hoſtilities, con- 
ſumed the library of Bruchion, with its faur hundred 
thouſand volumes. Seneca ſeems to me to have been 
much diſpleaſedꝰ, when ſpeaking of the conflagration, 
he beftowes: his cenſures, Colonna lies itſelf, and 
the eulogium made on it by Livy, who Qiyles ir am il- 
luſtrious monument of the opulence of the Egyptian 
kings, and of their wiſe attention for the improve- 
ment of the ſciences. Seneca, inſtead of allowing 
it to be e Oy "ay; sin confidered = 
Men TH 3 wo 


00 Plut. in Cæſar. p 732. in Ka p. 943. Amm. Marcell. : 
1. Xxii. g. 16. Dipn Caff. I. xi. p, 202, 

2 Quadringenta millia libro- illud, aut eura, ſed fiudioſa lux- 
rum Alexandriz arſerunt, pul- vria: im6,- ne ſtudioſa quidem, 
cherrimum regiæ opulentiæ mo- er aer non in ſtudium, ſed in 
numentam. Alius laudaverit, ctaculum comparaverant 

pcut Livius, qui elegantiæ re- Faretur itaque librorum quantum 
gum curzque egregium id opus fit nihil in apparatum. Senec, de 
ait fuille. Non fuit elegantia - tranguill, anime o. ho W 
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work meſulting from the pride and wanity of theſe 
monarchs, Who had amaſſed ſuch a number of books, 
not for their own uſe, but merely n and oſten- 
tation. This: reflection, however, ſeems to diſcover 
very little fagacity for is it not evident beyond con- 
tradiction, that none but kings are capable of found- 
theſe magnificent libraries, vhich become a ne- 
ceſſury treaſure to the learned, and do infinite honour 
_ to thoft ſtates in which they are eſtabliſned 
The library of Serapion did not ſuſtain any damage, 
and it was undoubtedly; there, that — 
thoſe two hundred thouſand volumes of that of Per- 
_ which were preſented to her hy | Anthony, 
his addition, with other enlargements that were 
3 from time to time, rendered the new library of 
Alexandria more numerous and confiderable than the 
firſt; and though it was ranſacked more than once, 
during the troubles and revolutions which happened 
in the Roman empire, it always retrieved iss loſſes and 
recoveredl its number of volumes. In this condition 
ir ſubſiſted for many ages, affording its treaſures to the 
learned and curious, till the ſeventh century, when it 
ſuffered the ſame fate with its parent, and was burnt 
by the Saracens, when they took that city in the year 
of our Lord 642. The manner by which this miſ- 
fortune happened is too ſingular to be paſſed over 
in ſilence. 
tdi) John, ſurnamed the /Srichmerkin? und a fa 
mous follower of Ariſtole, happened to be at Alex- 
andria, when it was taken: And as he was much 
eſteemed by Amri-Ebnol-As, the general of the Sara- 
cen troops, he intreated that commander to ibeſtow 
upon him the Alexandrian library. Amti replied, that 
it was not in his power to grant ſuch a requeſt; but 
that he would write to the Khalif, or emperor of the 
Saracens, for his orders on that head, without which 
_the could not preſume to diſpoſe of the library. He 
accordingly writ to Omar, the then Khalif, whoſe 
n Was, Thatiif thoſe books: contained the. fame 
rine 
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doctrine with the Koran, they could not be of any uſei 
becauſe the Koran was ſufficient in itſelf, and com- 
prehended all neceſſary truths; but if they contained 
any particulars co to that book they ought to 
be deſtroyed. In conſequence of this anſwer, they 
were all condemned to the flames, without any fur- 
ther examination; and, to that effect, were diſtribu- 
ted into the publick bagnioes, where, for the ſpace of 
ſix months, they were uſed for fuel inſtead of wood. 
We may from hence form a juſt idea of the prodigious 
number of books contained in that library; and thus 
was this ineftimable treaſure of learning deftroyed;- 
The Muſæum of Bruchion was not burat with its 
library. (&) Strabo acquaints us, in his deſcription of 
it, that it was a very large ſtructure near the palace, 
and fronting the port; and that it was ſurrounded 
with a portico, in which the philoſophers walked. 
He adds, that' the members of this ſociety were go- 
verned by a preſident, whoſe: ſtation was ſo hononr- 
able and important, that, in the time of the Ptolemies, 
he was always choſen by the king himſelf, and after- 
wards by the Roman emperor: and that they had a 
hall where the whole ſociety eat together at the ex- 
pence of the publick, by whom they were ſupported 
in a very plentiful manner. BY 

Alexandria was undoubtedly indebted to this Mu- 
ſæum, for the advantage ſhe long enjoyed of being 
the greateſt” ſchool in all that part of the world, and 
of having trained up a vaſt number of excellent men 
in literature. It is from thence, in particular, that 
the church has received ſome of its moſt illuſtrious 
doctors; as Clemens Alexandrinus, Ammonius, Ori- 
gen, Anatoilus, Athanaſius, and many others; for 

all theſe ſtudied in that ſeminary. : *** 
Demetrius Phalereus was probably the firſt preſi- 
dent of this ſeat of learning; but it is certain that he 
had the ſuperintendency of the library. Plutarch in- 
forms us, that his firſt propoſal to Ptolemy was the 
eſtabliſnment of a library of ſuch authors as treated — 
| civ 
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civil polity and government, aſſuring him, that they, 
would always ſupply him with ſuch counſels as none | 

of his friends would preſume to offer him. This was F 
almoſt the only. expedient. for introducing truth to 
princes, and ſhowing them, under borrowed names, (i | 
their duties, as well as their defects. When the king NY 
had reliſhed this excellent advice, and meaſures were | 
taken to procure all ſuch books as were requiſite in this 1 
firſt view, it may eaſily be imagined that Demetrius — B 
carried the affair to a much greater length, and pre- [ 
vailed upon the king to collect all forts of other books 
for the library we have mentioned. Who could bet- 4 
ter aſſiſt that prince in the accompliſhment of ſo noble 
and magnificent a plan, , than Demetrius Phalereus, 
who was himſelf a learned man of the firſt rank, as 
well as a very able politician? , 55 
(1) We have formerly ſeen what inducements 
brought Demetrius to the court of this prince. He 
was received. with open arms by Ptolemy Soter, who 
heaped a profuſion of honours upon him, and made 
him his confident. He conſulted him, preferably to all 
his other counſellors, in the moſt important affairs, 
and particularly thoſe which related to the ſucceſſion 
to the crown. This prince, two years before his 
death, had formed a reſolution to abdicate his crown 
in favour of one of his children. Demetrius endea- 
voured to diſſuade him from that deſign, by repreſent- 
ing to him, that he muſt no longer expect to enjoy 
any authority, if he diveſted himſelf of his dignity in 
ſuch a manner, and that it would be dangerous to 
create him a maſter. But when he found him ab- 
ſolutely determined on this abdication, he adviſed 
him to regulate his choice by the order preſcribed by 
nature, and which was generally followed by all na- 
tions: In conſequence of which it would be incum- 
bent on him to prefer his eldeſt ſon by Eurydice his 
firſt wife. But the credit of Berenice prevailed over 
this equitable and prudent advice, which in a ſhort 
time proved fatal to its author. 
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Ant. J. C. King of Egypt, in the eighty-fourth year of his ag 
7 18. ill ries years after his refignation of the p 8 
is ſon. He was the moſt able and worthy man 

-of all his race, and left behind him ſuch examples of 
prudence, juſtice, and clemency, as very few of his 
Jucceffors were induſtrious to imitate. Puring the 
ſpace of near. [forty years, in which he governed 
Egypt, after the death of Alexander, he raiſed it to 

| ſuch an height of grandeur and power, as rendered 
fit ſuperior to the other kingdoms. He retained 
vpon the throne the ſame fondneſs of ſimplicity of 
manners, and the fame averſion” for oftentatious 
pomp, as he diſcovered when he firſt aſcended it. 
He was acceſſible to his ſubjects, even to a degree of 
familiarity. He frequently eat with them, ar their 
own ' houſes ; and, when he gave any entertainment 

- himſelf, he thought it no difgrace to borrow their 
Ticheſt plate, becauſe he had but very little af his own, 
and no more than was necceſſary for his common uſe. 

'(m) And when ſome perſons repreſented to him, that 

the regal dignity ſeemed to require an air of greater 
opulence, his anſwer was, That ibe true grandeur of a 

king conſiſted in enriching others, not himſelf.  _ 


.SecT. VI. ' The magnificent ſolemnity, at the inaugura- 
tion of ProLeMy PHILADELPHUs king of Egypt. 
Wy FOLEMY Philadelphus, after his father had 
T abdicated/ the crown in his ' favour, entertained 
the people, when he aſcended the throne, with the moſt 
ſplendid feſtival mentioned by antiquity. Athenæus 
has left us a long deſcription of it, tranſcribed from 
Callixenes the Rhodian, who compiled a hiſtory of 
Alexandria, and Montfaueon relates it in his antiqui- 
ties. I ſhall inſert: the particulars of it in this place, 
: becauſe they will give us a very proper idea of the 
riches and opulence of Egypt. I may add too, that 
as ancient authors ſpeak very often of ſacred pomp, 
proceſſions, and folemn feſtivals, in honour of their 


- 
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gods, I thou ht it incumbent on me to give ſome - 


idea of them for once, by deſcribing one of the moſt 
celebrated ſolemnities that was ever known. Plu- 
tarch, who is perpetually mentioning triumphs among 


the Romans, has the approbation of his readers, for 


his particular deſcription of that of Paulus ZEmilius, 
which: was one of the moſt magnificent. But if the 


account I ſhall now give ſhould” appear unſeaſonable, 


or too prolix, it may be paſſed over, without inter- 


Tupting the ſeries of this hiſtory ; for I declare be- 


fore-hand, that the relation will be Wowthing te- 
dious. | | 
(a) This pompous ſolemnity continued a whole day, 


and was conducted through the Circus of Alexandria. 


It was divided into ſeveral Parts, and formed a variety 
of ſeparate proceſſions. Beſide thoſe of the king's 
father and mother, the gods had, each of them, a 


diſtinct cavalcade, adorned with the ornaments x2 


ing to their hiſtory. 

Athenæus has only related the particulars of that of 
Bacchus, by which a judgement may be formed of the 
magnificence of the reſt. 
| The proceſſion began with a troop of Sileni, ſome 
| habited in purple, others in robes of a deep red; 
their employment was to keep off the crowd, and make 
way. 

Next the Sileni came a band of ſatyrs, compoſed 
of twenty in two ranks, each carrying a gilded lamp. 


Theſe were ſucceeded by the victories, with golden 


wings, carrying vaſes nine feet high, ſteaming with 
kindled perfumes, partly gilt, and partly adorned with 
the leaves of ivy. Their habits were embroidered 
with the figures of animals, and every part of them 
glittered with gold. | 
Alfter theſe came a double altar, nine feet in height, 
and covered with a luxuriant foliage of ivy, intermix- 
ed with ornaments of gold. It was allo beautified with 
a golden crown, compoſed of vine leaves, and adorned 
on all ſides with certain white fillets. 
. N VU. :» An 
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An hundred and twenty youths advanced next, 
clothed in purple veſts; each of them ſupporting a 
golden vaſe of incenſe, myrrh, and ſaffron. | 
They were followed by forty ſatyrs, wearing crowns 
of gold which repreſented the leaves of ivy; and in 
the right-hand of each was another crown of the ſame 
metal, adorned with vine leaves. Their habits were 
diverſified with a variety of colours. 5 
In the rear of theſe marched two Sileni, arrayed in 
purple mantles, and white drawers; one of them 
wore a kind of hat, and carried a golden caduceus 
in his hand; the other had a trumpet. Between theſe 
two was a man, ſix feet in height, maſked and habited 
like a tragedian. He alſo carried a golden cornuco- 
pia, and was diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of The 
Year. EE Se G 8 
This perſon preceded a very amiable woman, as 
tall as himſelf, dreſſed in a magnificent manner, and 
glittering all over with gold. She held, in one hand, 
a crown compoſed of the leaves of the peach-tree, and 
in the other a branch of palm. She was called Pente- 
"erin *. 5 : 
The next in the proceſſion were the Genii of the 
four ſeaſons, wearing ornaments by which they were 
diſtinguiſhed, and ſupporting two golden vaſes of 
odours, adorned with ivy leaves. In the midſt of them 
was a ſquare altar of gold. 5 
A band of ſatyrs then appeared, wearing golden 
crowns, faſhioned like the leaves of ivy, and arrayed 
in red habits. Some bore veſſels filled with wine, others 
carried drinking- cups. | | 
Immediately after theſe were ſeen Philiſcus, the 
poet and prieſt of Bacchus, attended by comedians, 
muſicians, dancers, and other perſons of that claſs. 
Two tripods were carried next, as prizes for the 
victors at the Athletick combats and exerciſes.One of 
theſe tripods, being thirteen feet and a half in height, 
| d 
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* This eavord fignifies the ſpace feaſt of Bacchus vas celebrated at 
of five years, becauſe, at the epi- the beginning of the next, aubich 
ration of every fourth year, the was the fifth. Th, 
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was intended” for the ybuths; the other, which was 
eighteen feet high, was deſigned for the men. 


* 


An extraordinary large chariot followed theſe. I. 
had four wheels“, was twenty-one feet in length, and 
twelve in breadth; and was drawn by one hundred and 
eighty men. In this chariot was a figure repreſenting 
Bacchus, fifteen feet in height, and in * 5 of 
performing libations with a large cup of gold. He was 
12 in a robe of Brockded pcie, S hich flowed 
down to his feet. Over this was a tranſparent veſt of 
a ſaffron-colour, and above that a large purple mantle 

embroidered with gold. Before him was a great veſiel 
of gold; formed in the Laconick manner, and con- 
taining fifteen meaſures, called metretes F. This 
was accompanied with a golden tripod, on which 
were placed a golden vaſe of odours, with two cups 
of the ſame metal full of cinnamon and ſaffron. Bac- 
chus was ſeated in a ſhade of ivy and vine leaves, inter- 
mixed with the foliage of fruit-trees ; and from theſe 

hung ſeveral crowns, fillets, and thyrſi, with tim- 
brels, ribbands, and a variety of ſatirick, comick, 
and tragick maſks. In the ſame chariot were the prieſts 
and prieſteſſes of that deity, with the other miniſters, 

and interpreters of myſteries, dancers of all claſſes, and 
women bearing vans . Re | . 
Theſe were followed by the Bacchantes, who 
marched with their hair diſheyclled, and wore crowns 
compoſed, ſome of ſerpents, other of branches of 
the yew, the vine, or the ivy. Some of theſe women 
carried knives in their hands, others ' graſped ſer- 
_ | | . 
After theſe advanced another chariot, twelve feet 
in breadth, and drawn by ſixty men. In this was 
the ſtatue of Nyſſa, or Nyſa, ſitting d, twelve feet 
wi . . high 


Al chariots in general, of correſponds moſt wvith the Roman 
ewhich mention will be made in ihe amphora, but was ſomewhat lar- 
ſequel f this relation, had alſo four ger It contdingd nine gallogs. 
avbeels, | t Myſtica Vannus JIacchi, 

Tit «word. is frequently uſed Ving. | . 
in the preſent deſtription; it is tbe 7 Sbe is thought to have been 
name of a Greek meaſure, which the nurſe of Bacchus, | 
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big, and clothed with a yellow veſt: embroidered 
with gold, over which was another Laconick habit. 
The ſtatue roſe by the aid of ſome machines that were 


not touched by any , perſon, and after it had poured 
milk out of a golden cup, it reſumed its. former ſeat. 
Its left-hand held a thyrſus adorned with ribbands, 
and wore a golden crown, on the top of which were 
repreſented various leaves of ivy, with cluſters of 
grapes, compoſed of gems. It was covered with a 

deep ſhade, formed by a blended foliage, and a gilded 
lamp hung at each corner of the chariot. 

After this came another chariot, thirty-ſix feet in 
length, and twenty-four in breadth, and drawn by 

three hundred men. - On this was placed a vine · preſs, 
alſo thirty-ſix feet long, and twenty-two and a half 
broad; this was full of the produce of the vintage. 


Sixty ſatyrs trod the grapes, to the ſound of the flute, 


and ſung ſuch airs as correſponded with the action in 
which they were employed. Silenus was the chief of 
the band, and ſtreams of wine flowed from the charior, 

| throughout the whole progreſs. 


Another chariot, of the ſame e e was 


drawn by ſix hundred men. This carried a fat of a 


prodigious ſize, made of leopard ſkins ſewed toge- 
ther. The veſſel contained three thouſand meaſures, 
and ſhed a conſtant effuſion of wine, during the pro- 
ceſſion. 

This chariot was followed by an hundred and 
twenty crowned ſatyrs and Sileni, carrying pots, flag- 
gons, and Jarge cups, all of gold. 

This troop was immediately ſucceeded by a filver 
fat, containing fix hundred metretes, and placed on 
a chariot drawn by the ſame number of men. The 
veſſel was adorned with chaſed work, and the rim, 
together with the two handles and the baſe, were embel- 
liſned with the figures of animals. The middle part 
of it was E with a golden crown NE 


with jewels. 


Next appeared two filver bowls, en feet in 


| diameter, and nine in n height. The 2 8 of 


their 
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their circumference was adorned with ſtuds, and the 
bottom with ſeveral animals, three of which were a 
foot and a half high, and many more of a leſſer ſize. 
Theſe were followed by ten great fats, and ſixteen 


other veſſels, the largeſt of which contained thirty 


metretes, and the leaſt five: There were likewiſe ten 
cauldrons, twenty-four vaſes with two handles, and 
diſpoſed on five ſalvers; two ſilver wine-preſſes, on 
which were placed twenty-four goblets; a table of 
maſly ſilver, eighteen feet in length, and thirty 
more of ſix; four tripods, one of which was of 
maſſy filver, and had a circumference of twenty-four 
feet; the other three, that were ſmaller, were adorned 
with precious ſtones in the middle. 


Then came twenty Delphick tripods, all Faves 


and ſomething leſs than the preceding. They were 

likewiſe accompanied with twenty-ſix beakers, ſix- 
teen flaggons, and an hundred and fixty other veſſels, 
the largeſt of which contained fix metretes, and the 
ſmalleſt two. All theſe veſſels were of filver. 8 
After theſe came the golden veſſels; four of which, 


called Laconicks, were crowned with vine leaves: 


There were likewiſe two Corinthian vaſes, whoſe 
rims and middle circumference were embelliſhed with 
the figures of animals; theſe contained eight metre- 
tes: A_wine-preſs, on which ten goblets were placed: 
Two other vaſes, each of which contained five metre- 
tes: and two more that held a couple of meaſures : 
_ Twenty-two veſſels for preſerving ; 
largeſt of which contained thirty metretes, and the 
leaſt one: Four golden tripods of an extraordinary 
 fize: A kind of a golden baſket, intended as a repo- 
ſitory for veſſels of the ſame metal; this was enriched 
with jewels, and was five feet in length; it was like- 
wiſe divided into fix partitions, one above another, 
and adorned with various figures of animals, above 


iquors cool, the 


three feet in height; two goblets, and two glaſs bowls _ 
with golden ornaments: Two ſalvers of gold, four 
cubits in diameter, and three others of leſs dimen- 
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ions: Ten beakers; An altar four feet and a half 
J r 
Alter this rich equipage, marched ſixteen hundred 
youths habited in white veſts, and crowned, ſome of 
them with ivy, others with branches of the pine. 
Two hundred and fifty of this band carried golden 
vaſes, and four hundred of them vaſes of filver. 
Three hundred more carried ſilver veſſels, made to 
J%JJ%J%JJ%bWV EEE ii 
After theſe appeared another troop bearing large 
drinking veſſels, ſome of which were of gold, fifty 
of ſilver, and three hundred diverſified with various 
colours. jy _ 5 e 
There were likewiſe ſeveral tables, ſix feet in length, 
and ſupporting a variety of remarkable objects. On 
one was repreſented the bed of Semele, on which were 
diſpoſed ſeveral veſts, ſome of golden brocade, others 
adorned MEN Precipys ſtones. 3 
We mu 5 
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not omit a chariot thirty-three feet in 
length, and twenty-one in breadth, drawn by five 
hundred men. In this was the repreſentation of a 
deep cavern, ſhroudedwith ivy and vine leaves : Seve- 
ral pigeons, ring-doves and turtles iſſued out of the 
aperture, and flew about. Little bands were faſtened 
to their feet, that they might be caught by the people 
around them. - Two fountains likewiſe, one © milk 
and the other of wine, flowed out of the cavern. All 
the nymphs who ſtood round it wore crowns of gold. 
Mercury was alſo ſeen, with a golden caduceus in his 
hand, and clothed in a ſplendid manner. . 
The expedition of Bacchus into the Indies was exhi- 
bited in another chariot, where the god was repre- 
ſented by a ſtatue, eight feet in height, and mounted 

| upon an elephant. He was arrayed in purple, and 
| wore a golden crown, intermixed with twining ivy 
and vine-leaves. A long thyrſus of gold was in his 

hand, and his ſandals were of the lame metal. On 

the neck of the elephant was ſeated a ſatyr above ſeven 

| feet high, with-a crown of gold on his head, formed 
in imitation of pine branches, and blowing a 2 

| ; | 9 
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of trumpet made of a goat's horn. The trappings 


of the elephant were of gold, and his neck was 


adorned with a crown of that metal ſhaped ke the 


foliage of ivy 
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This ft VR was followed by five hundred young 


virgins, adorned with purple veſts and golden zones. 
An hundred and twenty of them, who commanded 


the reſt, wore.crowns of gold that ſeemed to be com- 


poſed of the branches of pine. 
Next to _— an hundred and twenty fatyrs, 
armed at all points, ſome in . and others in cop- 


r arms. 
To theſe facceeded five troops of Sileni, an crowned 


ſatyrs, mounted on aſſes, ſgne of whom were entirely 
harneſſed with gold, tho with ſilver. . 


Alfter this troop appeared a long train of chariots, 


twenty-four of which were drawn by elephants; ſixty 
by he-goats; twelve by lions; fix by oryges, a ſpe- 
cies of goats; fifteen by buffaloes ; four by wild aſſes; 


eight by oftriches; and ſeven by tags, In theſe cha- 


nots were little youths habited like charioteers, and 


wearing hats with broad brims. They were aecom- 
panied by others of a leſs ſtature, clothed in mantles 
embroidered with gold. The boyg who performed the 
office of charioteers, were crowned with branches of 
pine; and the leſſer youths with ivy. 

On each ſide of theſe were three chariots drawn by 
camels, and followed by others drawn by mules. In 
theſe chariots were ſeveral tents, reſembling thoſe of 
the Barbarians, with Indian women, and thote of other 
nations, habited like ſlaves. Some of theſe camels 
carried three hundred pounds weight of incenſe; others 
two hundred of ſaffron, cinnamon, iris, and other odo- 
riferous ſpices. 

At a little diſtance from theſe, marched a band of 
Ethiopians, armed with pikes. One body of theſe 
carried ſix hundred elephants teeth; another, two 
thouſand branches of ebony; a third, cups of gold 
and ſilver, with a ws 8 of gold-dalt. : 


" ag After 
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After theſe came two hunters carrying gilded darts, 
and marching at the head of two thouſand four bun- 
dred dogs of the Indian, Hyrcanian, and Moloſſian 
breed, beſide a variety of other ſpecies. : 

They were ſucceeded by one hundred and fifty men 
ſupporting trees, to which were faſtened ſeveral ſpecies 
of birds and deer. Cages were allo carried, in which 
were parrots, peacocks, turkey hens, pheaſants, and a 
great number of Ethiopian birds. After theſe ap- 
peared a hundred and thirty ſheep of that country ; 
three hundred of the Arabian breed; twenty of the iſland 
of Eubcea ; twenty-ſix white Indian oxen, eight of the 
Ethiopian ſpecies; alſo a large white bear; fourteen 
leopards; ſixteen panthers; four lynxes; three ſmall 
bears; a camelopard “, and an Ethiopian rhinoceros. 

Bacchus advanced next, ſeated in a chariot, and 
wearing a golden crown embelliſhed with ivy- leaves. 
He was repreſented as taking ſanctuary at the altar 
of Rhea, from the perſecution of Juno. Priapus was 
placed near him, with a crown of gold formed like 
the leaves of ivy. The ſtatue of Juno was crowned 
with a golden diadem; and thoſe of Alexander and 
Ptolemy wore crowns of fine gold, reprelenting ivy- 
leaves. The image of Virtue was placed near that of 
Ptolemy, and on her head was a crown of gold made 
in imitation of olive- branches. Another ſtatue, repre- 
ſenting the city of Corinth, was alſo near Ptolemy 
with a golden diadem on its head. At a little diſtance 
from each of theſe was a great vaſe filled with golden 
cups, and a large bowl-of the ſame metal, which con- 
tained five metretes. 

This chariot was followed by ſeveral women richly 
arrayed, and bearing the names of the Tonian, and 
other Greek cities in Aſia; with the iſlands which had 
formerly been conquered. by the Perſians. All this 
train wore crowns of gold. | 
Wo another chariot was a golden thyrſus, a hundred 


and 


Mis animal, ewhether real or fabulous "is mentioned by Ha, 
Diverſum confuſa genus panthera camelo, ets. 


4 


* 
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and thirty- five feet 1 in length, and a ſilver lune eighty 
fect. lang 
In this part of the proceſſion were a variety of wild 
beaſts and horſes, and twenty-four lions of a pro- 
digious ſize; and alſo a great number of chariots, in 
which were not only the nen of kings, but thoſe of 
ſeveral deities. 

After theſe came a chorus of ſix 8 men, 

among whom were three hundred who played on 
Ka harps, and wore golden crowns. At a ſmall 
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iſtance from this band marched two thouſand bulls, 


all of the ſame colour, and adorned with golden front- 
lets, in the middle of which roſe a crown of the ſame 


metal. They were alſo adorned with a collar, and an 


ægis hung on the breaſt of each. All theſe habili- 
5 ments were of gold. 


The proceſſion of Jupiter, and a great number of 


other deities, advanced next, and, after all the reſt, 
that of Alexander, whoſe ſtatue of maſly gold was 
placed in a chariot drawn by elephants; on one fide 
of this ſtatue ſtood 0 and on the other Mi- 
n 

The proceſſion was s graced with ſeveral thrones of 
gold and ivory, on one of which was a large diadem 
of gold, and on another a horn of the ſame metal. 
A third ſupported a crown; and a fourth a horn of 
ſolid gold. On the throne of Ptolemy Soter, the 
father of the reigning prince, was a golden crown, 
| which weighed ten thouſand pieces of gold , each 
containing four drachmas. 

In this proceſſion were likewiſe three hundred gol. 
den vaſes, in which perfumes were to be burnt; fifty 
gilded altars, encompaſſed with golden crowns. Four 
torches of gold, fifteen feet in height, were faſtened to 
1 altars. There were likewiſe twelve gild- 
ed e one of which was eighteen feet in circum- 
. 8 ference, 

» 4 lind if 8 avbich covered fore of this Angle crown amounted 10 


the breaſt, a hundred thouſand French lures, ' 


+ The Attick Stater, uſually cal- which are about five 8 N 
lied xęuede, was equal to ten livres OP. 


of French money; the Ng there · 
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ference, and ſixty in height; and another was only 
twelve feet and a half high. Nine Delphick tripods 


of gold appeared next, having ſix feet in their altitude; 
and there were fix others, nine feet in height. The 


Jargeſt of all was forty-five feet high; ſeveral animals 


in gold were placed upon it, and its upper part was 


_ encompaſſed with a golden crown, formed of a foliage 
of vine-leaves. : | DT 


After theſe were ſeen ſeveral gilded palms, twelve 
feet in length, together with a caduceus, gilt alſo, 
ſixty-ſix feet long; a gilded thunder-bolt, in length 


: ſixty feet; a gilded temple, ſixty feet in circumfe- 


rence; a double horn twelve feet long; a vaſt num- 
ber of gilded animals, ſeveral of which were eighteen 


feet in height. To theſe were added ſeveral deer 


of a ſtupendous ſize, and a ſet of eagles thirty feet 
MERE 299-4. 17 F%%õͤ ͤ 8 
Three thouſand and two hundred crowns of gold 
were likewiſe carried in this proceſſion; together with 
a conſecrated crown, containing a hundred and twenty 
feet, undoubredly, in its circumference; it was like- 


wiſe adorned with a-profuſion of gems, and ſurrounded 


the entrance into the temple of Berenice. Several 
large crowns of gold were alſo ſupported by young 
virgins richly habited. One of theſe crowns was 
three feet in height, with a circumference of twenty- 

\- Theſe ornaments of the proceſſion were accompa- 
nied with a golden cuiraſs, eighteen feet in height; 
and another of ſilver, twenty-ſeven feet high. On 
this latter was the repreſentation of two thunder- bolts 


of gold, eighteen feet in length; with an oaken 


crown embelliſhed with jewels; twenty golden buck- 
lers; ſixty- four complete ſuits of golden armour; 
two boots of the ſame metal, four feet and a half in 


length; twelve baſons; a great number of flaggons; 


ten large vaſes of perfumes for the baths; twelve 
beakers; fifty diſhes, and a large number of tables: 
All thefe were of gold. There were likewiſe five 
tables covered with golden goblets; and a ä 
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ſolid gold, forty-four feet in length. All theſe golden 


veſſels and other ornaments, were in a ſeparate pro- 


ceſſion from that of Bacchus, which has been already 


N deſcribed. 


There were likewiſe La hundred chariots laden | 


with veſſels, aud other works of ſilver; twenty others 


filled with golden veſſels, and eight hundred more ap- 


propriated to the carriage of aromatick ſpices. 
The troops that guarded this proceſſion were com- 
poſed of fifty-ſeven thouſand and ſix hundred foot, and 
twenty-three thouſand horſe, all dreſſed and armed in 
a magnificent manner. 


During the games and | ublick combats, OE con- 


tinued for ſome days after this pompous ſolemnity, 


Prolemy Soter preſented the victors with twenty 
crowns of gold, and they received twenty-three from 


his conſort Berenice. It appeared, by the regiſters of : 
the palace, that theſe laſt crowns were valued at two 


thouſand two hundred and thirty talents, and fifty 


minæ, about three hundred and thirty-four thouſand 


four hundred pounds ſterling: From whence ſome 

judgement. may be formed of the immenſe ſums to 

which all the gold and ſilver employed | in this ſplendid 
ceremonial amounted. 


auch was the magnificence (ſhall I call it religious, 
or rather theatrical and of the comick ſtrain?) ex- 
hibited by Prolemy Philadelphus at his coronation. | 


If Fabricius, the famous Roman, whom I have for- 
merly mentioned, and who had rendered himſelf fo 


remarkable for his contempt of gold and filver, had 


| been a ſpectator of this proceſſion, I am perſuaded that 
the fight of it in all its parts, would have proved in- 
een to him; and am inclined to think he 
would have thought and ſpoken like the emperor Veſ- 
paſian, 9 an occaſion which had ſome reſemblance 
to this. 

try into Rome, after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem; 
but finding himſelf fatigued with the exceſſive length 
of that pompous proceſſion, he could not conceal his 
* and & 


and his ſon Titus made a triumphant en- 


clared, that he was juſtly puniſhed 
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by that tedious ceremony, for his weakneſs | in i defring 
a triumph at his advanced age“. 
In this feſtival of Prolemy Philadelphus, no part 
of it was conducted with any elegance, or had the 
leaſt air of taſte and genius. An amazing prodigality 
of gold and ſilver was diſplayed, which makes me 
recollect a paſſage in Salluſt, the beauty and force of 
which J have the mortification not to be able to ren- 
der in our language. Cataline intended to repreſent 
the immoderate luxury of the Romans his contempo- 
raries, who laviſhed immenſe ſums in the purchaſe of 
pictures, ſtatues, wrought plate, and ſuperb buildings. 
« They draw out (ſays he) and torment. their gold 
« and filver by all imaginable methods,” (I muſt 
intreat the reader's excuſe for this literal - tranſlation) : 
and yet this exceſs of prodigality is incapable of 
« exhauſting and overcoming their riches.” Omnibus 
modis pecuniam trabunt, vexant +; tamen ſumma lubi- 
dine divitias ſuas vincere nequeunt. In ſuch profuſions 
as theſe, did the whole merit of Fele enen conſiſt 
on this occaſion. 

What could there be analy: great or Aan in 
this vain oſtentation of riches, and a waſte of ſuch 
immenſe treaſure in a bottomleſs abyſs, after they had 

coſt the people ſo many fatiguing labours, and per- 
haps had been amaſſed by a long ſeries of violent ex- 
actions? The ſpoils of whole provinces and cities were 
facrificed to the curioſity of a ſingle day, and diſplayed 
to publick view, only to raiſe the frivolous admiration 
of a ſtupid populace, without conducing to the leaſt 
real advantage or utility. nne ever argued a 
. | more 
himſelf 


Adeo nihil ornamentorum 
extrinſecus cupide  appetivit, ut 


adverſary, and ima agines | 
triumphi die fatigatus tarditate & 


victorious, be drags along the. 
Arena, in ſight of the ſpefators, 


tædio pompæ, non reticuerit me- 
| Tito ſe plecti, qui triumphum 


tam inepte ſenex concupiſſet. Sueton. 
in Veſpaſ. c. xii. 

+ Theje metaphorical terms, tra- 
hunt, vexant, vincere nequeunt, 
may poſſibly be derived from the 
combats off the Athleta, wherein, 
after one of them has thrown his 


twifts, ſhakes, and torments him, 
without being able to extort a con- 
Jeffion from him of bis defeat. In 
this contefl, therefore, wherein the 
Roman author repreſents luxury and 
riches to be engaged, all the. pro- 
fu ns of the former were incapable 


exhauſting and overcoming ber | 
e 
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more profound ignorance of the true uſe of riches and 
ſolid glory, and of whatever elſe has any juſt preten- 
fions to the efteem of mankind, + , 
But what can we ſay, when we behold a facred 
proceſſion, and a ſolemnity of religion converted into 
à publick ſchool of intemperance and licentiouſneſs, 

ſuch as are only proper to excite. the moſt ſhameful 
paſſions in the ſpectators, and induce an utter depra- 
vity of manners ; by preſenting to their view all the 
utenſils of exceſs and debauch, with the moſt power- 
ful allurements to indulge them, and that under pre- 
text of paying adoration to the gods! What divinities 
muſt thoſe be, that would exact, or fo much as ſuffer 
ſo ſcandalous a pomp in their worſhip ! 


4 


Szer. V. Tbe commencement of the reign of Prol Rur 
_ PriLapeLPHUS. The death of DemeTRIUS PHaA- 
LEREUS. SELEUCUS reſgus bis queen, and part of his 
empire, to his ſon AnTiocuus. The war between. 
SELEUCUS and LVsIMAchus; the latter of whom is 
lain in a battle. SxlEVcus is aſſaſſinated by Prol Ex- 
MY CERAUNUS, on whom be had conferred a multi- 
tude of obligations. The two ſons of ARSsINx OR are 
murtbered by their Uncle CxR aunus, who alſo ba- 
niſbes that princeſs. CxxAuxNus is ſoon puniſbed for 
thoſe crimes by the irruption of. the Gauls, by whom he 
is flain in a battle. The attempt of that . people againſt 
the temple of DeLpnos. AnTiGonvus eſtabliſhes him- 
| ſelf in Macedonia. JA . | 
(a) DTOLEMV Philadelphus, after the death of A. M. 
P his father, became ſole maſter of all his domi- Pies» 
nions, which were compoſed of Egypt, and many 233. 
_ provinces dependent on it, that is to ſay, Phoenicia, 
 Caloſyria, ' Arabia, Libya, Ethiopia, the iſland of 
Cyprus, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Lycia, Caria, and the 
iſles called the Cyclades. . e 5a 
During the life of Ptolemy Soter, Philadelphus had 
concealed his reſentment againſt Demetrius Phalereus, 
for the advice he gave that prince, when he was de- 
15 e liberating 


THE ;H1S TO:RY-OS: -. 
liberating on the choice of a ſucceſſor. But when 
the ſovereign power entirely devulved upon him, he 
cauſed that philoſopher to. - be ſeiſed, and ſent with a 
ſtrong guard to a remote fortreſs, where. he ordered 
him to E confined, till he ſnould determine in what 
manner to treat him. (5) But at laſt the bite of an 
aſpick mo a period to the life of that great man, who 
merited a better fate. ; | Toll 

The teſtimonies in his favour of Cicero, Strabo, 
Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, and m others, leave 
no room to doubt of the probity and wiſdom of his 
vernment; we therefore ſhall only conſider what has 
en obſerved with reſpect to his eloquence, _ 
The characters of his writings, as Cicero obſerves 
in ſeveral places“, were ſweetneſs, elegance, beauty, 

numbers, and ornament, ſo that it was eaſy to diſtin- 
- gviſh in them the diſciple of Theophraſtus. He excel- 
led in that ſpecies of eloquence, which is called 
the temperate and florid. His ſtyle, in other reſpects 
gentle and calm, was adorned and ennobled with bold 
and ſhining metaphors, that exalted and enlivened his 
diſcourſe, otherwiſe not dignified to any great degree 
with rich ſentiments, and thoſe beauties that conſtitute 
the great and ſublime. He was rather to be con- 
fidered as a wreſtler, formed in the ſhade and tran- 
- quillity, for publick games and ſpeCtacles, than as a ſol- 
. inured to arms by exerciſe, and quitting his tent 
to attack an enemy. His diſcourſe had, indeed, the 
faculty of affecting his hearers with ſomething grateful 


0) Diog. Laert. in Demetr, Cic. in orat. pro Rabir, Poſt. n. 23. 


Demetrius Phalereus in hoc 
numero haberi poteſt: diſputator 
ſubtilis, orator. parum vehemens, 
dulcis tamen, ut Theophraſti diſ- 
N poſſis agnoſcere. Offic. 
1. 1. n. 3. | : 

Demetrius Phalereus, eruditiſ- 


fimus ille quidem, ſed non tam 


armis inſtitutus, quam palzſtra. 
Itaque delectabat magis Atheni- 
enſes, quam inflammabat. Pro- 
ceſſerat enim in ſolem & pulve- 
rem, non ut E militari taberna 


culo, ſed ut & Theophraſti, doc. 
tiſſimi hominis, umbraculis 
Suavis videri maluit, quam gra- 
vis; ſed ſuavitate ea, qua per- 
funderet animos, non qua per- 
fringeret: & tantum ut memo- 
riam concinnitatis ſuz, non 


: 8 admodum de Pericle ſerip- 
t 


Eupolis) cum delectatione a- 
culeos etiam relinqueret in ani- 
mis eorum à quibus eſſet auditus. 
De clar. Orat. Ne 37 & 38. 


* 
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and tender, but it wanted energy to inſpire the force 
and ardour that inflame the mind, and only left in it at 
moſt an agreeable remembrance of ſome tranſient ſweet- 
neſs and graces, not unlike that we retain after hearing 
the moſt harmonious concerts. 55 | 


It muſt be confeſſed, this ſpecies of eloquence has 


its merit, when limited to juſt bounds; but as it is 


very difficult and unuſual to preſerve the due medio- 


crity in this particular, and to ſuppreſs the ſallies of a 


rich and lively imagination, not always guided by the 


judgement; this kind of eloquence is apt, therefore, to 
degenerate, and become, even from its own beauties, 
a pernicious delicacy, which at length vitiates and de- 
praves the taſte. This was the effect, according to 
Cicero and Quintilian, who were good judges in this 

point, of the florid and ſtudied graces peculiar to the 
ſtyle of Demetrius. Athens, till his time *, had been 
accuſtomed to a noble and majeſtick eloquence, whoſe 
character was a natural beauty without paint and 


glitter. Demetrius was the firſt that revolted againſt 
this manly and ſolid eloquence, to which he ſubſti- 


tuted a ſoft and languithing ſpecies, that abated the 
vigour of the mind, and at length rendered falſe taſte 
predominant. 3 | | | 
Two of Alexander's captains ſurvived Ptolemy, 
Lyſimachus and Seleucus, who, till then, had always 
been united by intereſt and friendſhip, and were en- 
gaged to each other by treaties and confederations: 
And as they were now advancing to the period of 
their days (for each of them had exceeded fourſcore 
years of age) one would have thought they ſhould 
have been deſirous of ending their lives in the union 
which had ſo long ſubſiſted between them; inftead of 


which, their mutual deſtruction by war, became the 


whole object of their thoughts, on the following 


occaſion. 


© Hæc tas effudit hanc co- fucatus, nitor— Hic (Phalereus) 
piam; &, ut opinio mea fert, primus inflexit orationem, & eam 

uccus ille & ſanguis incorruptus mollem teneramque reddidit. De 
uſque ad hanc ætatem oratorum clar. Orut. n. 36-38. 
fuit, in qua naturalis ineſſet, non Es 3 
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Lyſimachus, after the marriage of his ſon Agatho- 
cles with Lyſandra, one of the daughters of Ptolemy, 
eſpouſed another himſelf, whoſe name was Arſinoe, 


and had ſeveral children by her. (c) The different 


intereſts of theſe two ſiſters led them into all ſorts of 
intrigues, to form a powerful party in their favour, 
upon the death of Lyſimachus. What are ambitious 


wives and mothers not capable of attempting! Their 


oppoſition to each other was not the mere effect of 


perſonal intereſt, but was chiefly fomented by the dif- 
ferences of their mothers. . Lyſandra was the daughter 
of Eurydice, and Arſinoe of Berenice. The arrival 
of Ptolemy Ceraunus, the brother of Philadelphus, at 


this court, made Arſinoe apprehenſive that his intereſt 


would ſtrengthen too much the party of Lyſandra, 


who was his ſiſter by the ſame mother; and that they 


would accompliſh the deſtruction of herſelf, and her 
own children, at the death of Lyſimachus. This 
calamity ſhe was determined to prevent, by ſacrificing - 


Agathocles to her ſuſpicions; and ſhe ſucceeded in 
her deſign, by repreſenting him to her huſband, as 


one who had formed a conſpiracy againſt his life and 
crown, by which ſhe ſo much incenſed him againſt 
his own ſon, that he cauſed him to be impriſoned 
and put to death. Lyſandra and her children, with 
her brother Ceraunus, and Alexander, another ſon 
of Lyſimachus, took ſanctuary in the court of Seleu- 
cus, and prevailed upon him to declare war againſt 
Lyfimachus. Several of the principal officers of this 


prince, and even thoſe who had been moſt devoted to 


his intereſt, were ſtruck with ſo much horrour at the 


murther of his ſon, that they entirely abandoned him, 
and retired to the court of Seleucus, where they 


ſtrengthened the remonſtrances of Lyſandra by their 


_ own complaints. Seleucus was eaſily induced to un- 
dertake this war, for which he was already ſufficiently 
diſpoſed by views of intereſt. 


(d) Before he engaged in this enterpriſe, he reſign- 


(c) Juſtin. 1. xvii. c. 1. Appian, in Syriac, Pauſan. in Attic. p- 18. 
(4) Plut. in Demetr. p. 906, 907. Appian. in Syr. p. 126—128. 
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between the Euphrates and the fea. EPO 
Antiochus was ſeiſed with a lingering diſtemper, 
of which the phyſicians were incapable of diſcover- 


thought entirely deſperate. It is eaſy to conceive the 


inquietude of a father who beheld himſelf on the point 


of loſing his ſon in the flower of his age; whom he 
had intended for his ſucceſſor in his vaſt dominions, 
and in whom all the happineſs of his life conſiſted. 
Eraſiſtratus, the moſt attentive and ſkilful of all the 
phyſicians, having carefully conſidered every ſymptom 


with which the indiſpoſition of the young prince was 


attended, believed at laſt that he had diſcovered its true 


ES 
ed his queen Stratonice to his fon Antiochus, for a 
reaſon I ſhall: ſoon relate, and conſigned to him, at 
the ſame time, a conſiderable part of his empire, re- 
ſerving to himſelf no other territories but the provinces 


ing the cauſe; for which reaſon his condition was 


cauſe, and that it proceeded from a paſſion he had en- 


tertained for ſome lady; in which conjecture he was 
not deceived. It, however, was more difficult to diſ- 
cover the object of a paſſion, the more violent from the 
ſecrecy in which it remained. The phyſician, there- 


fore, to aſſure himſelf fully of what he ſurmiſed, paſ- 


ſed whole days in the apartment of his patient, and 
when he ſaw any lady enter, he carefully obſerved the 
countenance of the prince, and never diſcovered the 
leaſt emotion in him, except when Stratonice came 
into the chamber, either alone, or with her conſort; 
at which times the young prince was, as Plutarch ob- 
ſerves, always affected with the ſymptoms deſcribed 
by Sappho, as ſo many indications of a violent paſſion. 
Such, for inſtance, as a ſuppreſſion of voice; burning 
bluſnes; ſuffuſion of fight; cold ſweat; a ſenſible in- 
equality and diſorder of pulſe; with a variety of the 


like ſymptoms. When the phyſician was afterwards 


alone with his patient, he managed his enquiries with 
ſo much dexterity, as at laſt drew the ſecret from 
him. Antiochus confeſſed his paſſion for queen Stra- 
tonice his mother-in-law, ' and declared that he had 
In vain employed all his efforts to vanquiſh it: He 

Vor. V. : "a | added, 
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every conſideration that could be repreſented to his 
thoughts, in ſuch a conjuncture; particularly the re- 
ſpect due from him to a father and ſovereign, by 
whom he was tenderly beloved; the ſhameful] circum-. 
ſtance of indulging a paſſion altogether unjuſtifiable, 

and contrary to all the rules of decency and honour; 

the folly of harbouring a defign he ought never to be 
deſirous of gratifying; but that his reaſon, in its pre- 
| ſent ſlate of diſtraction, entirely engroſſed by one ob- 
je, would hearken to nothing. And he concluded 
with declaring, that to puniſh himſelf, for deſires in- 

voluntary in one ſenſe, but criminal in every other, he 
had teſolved to languiſh to death, by diſcontinuing all 
care of his health, and abſtaining from every kind of 
The phyſician gained a very conſiderable point, by 
penetrating into the ſource of his patient's diſorder; 
but the application of the proper remedy was much 
more difficult to be accompliſhed; and how could a 
ropoſal of this nature be made to a parent and king ! 
| When Seleueus - made the next enquiry after his 
ſon's health, Eraſiſtratus replied, that his diſtemper 
was incurable, becauſe it aroſe from a ſecret paſſion 
which could never be gratified, as the lady he loved 
was not to be obtained. The father, ſurpriſed and 
afflicted at this anſwer, deſired to know why the lady 
was not to be obtamed? © Becauſe the is my wife,” 
replied the phyſician, and I am not diſpoſed to yield 
« her up to the embraces of another.” And will you 
«< not part with her then,” replied the king, © to pre- 
* ſerve the life of a ſon I ſo tenderly love! Is this the 
« friendſhip you profeſs for me!“ „Let me intreat you, 
< my lord,” ſaid Eraſiſtratns, ** to imagine yourſelf 
«< for one moment in my place, would you refign your 
* Stratonice to his arms? If yon, therefore, who are 
* a father, would not conſent to ſuch a ſacrifice for the 
«< welfare of a ſon ſo dear to you, how can you expect 
another ſhould do it?“ I would reſign Stratonice, 
< and my empire to him, with all my ſoul,” interrupted 
1 | 7 the 
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the king. Your majeſty then,” replied the phyſician, 
c has the remedy in your own hands; for he loves 
dc Stratonice,” The father did not heſitate a moment 
after this declaration, and. eaſily obtained the conſent 
of his conſort : After which his ſon and that princeſs 
were crowned king and queen of Upper Afia. (4) Ju- 
lian the apoſtate relates, in a fragment of his writings 
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ſtill extant, that Antiochus could not eſpouſe Strato-ꝛ 


nice till after the death of his father. 

Whatever traces of reſerve, moderation, 
modeſty, appear in the conduct of this young prince, 
his example ſhows vs the misfortune of giving the 
leaſt entrance into the heart of an unlawful paſſion, 


capable of diſcompoſing all the happineſs and tran- 


quillity of life. 


(e) Seleucus being now eaſed of his inquietude, 
thought of nothing but marching againſt Lyſimachus. 


He therefore put himſelf at the head of a fine army, 


and advanced into Aſia Minor. All the country ſub- 
mitted to him, as far as Sardis, which he beſieged and 


and even 


took; by which means he became maſter of all the 


treaſures of Lyſimachus. 1 | 
This laſt, having paſſed the Helleſpont, in order to 

check the progreſs of Seleucus, gave him battle in 
Phrygia'*, but was defeated and ſlain; in conſequence 
of which Seleucus rendered himſelf maſter of all his 
dominions. His greateſt pleaſure F on this occaſion 
reſulted from his being the only ſurvivor. of all the 
captains of Alexander, and, by the event of this bat- 
tle, victorious over conquerors themſelves, for that 
| was the expreſſion he thought fit to 
ot . vantage 


(d) In Miſop. (ez) Juſtin. I. xvii. e. 1. 4. Appiaft. in Syr. 
. 178, Memnon.-Excerpta apud Phot. c. ix. Pauſan. in Attic! p. 18. 


- * Porphyry is the only author bat, ſolum ſe de cohorte Alexan- 


ewho has pointed out the real place 
where this battle -was fought, and 
_ ewhich Enſebius, an evident 


miſtake, calls Kogunidia, inflead of 


Kugor:itie, the field of Cyrus; men- 
tioned by Strabo, |. xiii. p. 629. 

+ Lazus ea victoria Seleucus, 
quod majus ea victoria puta- 


A. M. 
5723. 


Ant. J. e. 
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uſe, and this ad- 


dri remanſiſſe, victoremque victo-—- 


rum extitiſſe, non humanum eſſe 
opus, ſed divinum munus, gloria- 


batur: ignarum prorſus, non muls- . 


to poſt fragilitatis humane ſe ip- 


ſum exemplum futurum, Juſtin, 


I, xvii.c. 2. 
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vantage was conſidered by him as the effect of a pe- 
culiar providence in his favour. This laſt victory 
was undoubredly the beſt juſtification of the title of 
Nicator, or the conqueror, which he had already 
aſſumed, and which is uſually given him by the hi- 
ſtorians, in order to diſtinguiſh him from the other 
princes who reigned after him in Syria of the name 
of Seleucus. i e OPT 3 

His triumph, on this occaſion, was of no long con- 
tinuance, for when he went, ſeven months after his 
victory, to take poſſeſſion of Macedonia, where he 
propoſed to paſs the remainder of his days in the bo- 
Jom of his native country, he was baſely aſſaſſinated 
by Ceraunus, on whom he had conferred innumerable 
honours and obligations: For he had received him 
into his court, when he fled from his own country, and 
had treated him ſuitably ro his rank. He had alſo 
carried that prince with, him in that expedition; in- 
tending, when it ſhould be completed, to employ the 
ſame —— for his eſtabliſnment on the throne of his 
father in Egypt. But as this wretch was inſenſible of 
all the favours he had received, he had the villainy to 
conſpire againſt his benefactor; whom he aſlaſſinated, 
as we have already mentioned. | | 
He had reigned twenty years, from the battle of 
Ipſus, when the title of king was ſecured to him; 
and thirty-one, if the commencement of his reign be 
fixed twelve years after the death of Alexander, when 
he became maſter of Aſia; from which time the æra 
of the Seleucidz commences. 

(f) A late differtation of Monſieur de la Nauze gives 
him a reign of more than fifty years, by adding to it 
the nineteen years of his ſon Antiochus Soter. The 
author pretends, that Seleucus Nicator did not entirely 
diveſt himſelf of the government; but began with 
making a partition of his dominions; and that he 
afterwards re-united them, even in the life-time of his 
fon. He has produced probable reaſons in favour of 

3 | 8 | 1 
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his opin but as I never engage in conteſts of this 
nature, I ſhall confine myſelf to the chronology of 
Uſher, which has been my uſual guide, and which 
aſſigns, with Father Petau and Monſieur Vaillant, 

_ thirty-one years to the reign of Seleucus Nicator, 
This prince had extraordinary qualities; and, with-+ 
out meationing his military accompliſhments, it may 
be juſtly ſaid, that he diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the 
other kings, by his great love of juſtice, a benevo- 
lence, clemency, and a peculiar. regard to religion, 
that endeared him to the people. He had likewiſe a. 
taſte for polite. literature, and. made it a circumſtance. 
of pleaſure and glory to himſelf, to ſend back to the 
Athenians the library of which Xerxes had diſpoſſeſſed 
them, and which he found in Perſia, He alſo ac- 
companied that preſent with the ſtatues of Harmodius 
and Ariſtogiton, whom the Athenians honoured as 
their deliverers. _ ES. 

The friends of Lyſimachus, with thoſe who had 
ſerved under that prince, at firſt conſidered Ceraunus 
as the avenger of his death; and acknowledged him 
for their king, but his conduct ſoon cauſed. them to 

change their ſentiments. DE ets | 
] He did not expect to poſſeſs the dominions of 
Lyſimachus in peace, while his filter Arſinoe and the 
children ſhe had by Lyſimachus were living; for 
which reaſon he determined to rid himſelf at once of 
them and the apprehenſions they gave him. The 
greateſt crimes coſt the ambitious no remorſe. Cerau- 
nus feigned a paſſion for his ſiſter, and ſeemed deſirous 

of eſpouſing her; and as theſe inceſtuous marriages 
were frequent and allowable in Egypt, Arſinoe, who 
was well acquainted with the natural diſpoſition of her 
brother, protracted, as much as poſſible, the conclu- 
ſion of that affair, the conſequences of which ſhe feared 
would be fatal to herſelf and children. But the 
more ſhe delayed, and concealed her repugnance by 
plauſible pretexts, the more warmly he preſſed her to 
gratify his paſſion; and in order to remove all ſuſ- 
X 3 picion, 

(8) Juſtin, I. xxiv, c. 2-4. 
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pieion, he repaired to that temple, which the Mace - 

donians held in rhe b eee, and there, in 
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the preſence of one of her intimate friends, whom ſne 
had ſent to him, he called the tutelar gods of the coun- 


try to witneſs, embracing their ſtatues ar the ſame. 


time, and proteſting, with the moſt dreadful. oaths : 


and imprecations, that his views, with reſpect to 
the marriage he ſollicited, were perfectly pure and 


innocent. | 


Arſinoe placed but little confidence in theſe pro- 


miſes, though they were uttered before the altars, and 


had been ratified with the aweful ſeal of religion; but 
ſhe was apprehenſive, at the ſame time, that perſiſt- 


ing in an obſtinate refuſal, would be fatal to her chil- 


dren, for whoſe welfare ſne was more ſollicitous than 
her own. She, therefore, conſented at laſt, and the 


nuptials were celebrated with the greateſt magnifi- 


cence, and with all the indications of the moſt unaffected 
Joy and tenderneſs. Ceraunus placed the diadem 


on the head of his fiſter, and declared her queen, in 


the preſence of the whole army. Arſinoe felt a real 
joy, when ſhe beheld -herſelf ſo gloriouſly re- eſta- 
bliſhed, in the privileges of which ſhe had been dis 


| veſted by the death of Lyſimachus, her firft huſband , 


and ſhe invited her new ſpouſe to reſide with her in her 
own city of Caſſandria, to which ſhe firſt repaired her- 
ſelf, in order to make the neceſſary preparations for. his 
arrival. The temples, on that occaſion, with all the 
publick places and private houſes, were magnificently - 
adorned, and nothing was to be ſeen bur altars and. 


victims ready for ſacrifice. The two ſfa1s of Arſinoe, 
 Lyſimachus, who was then fixteen years of age, and 


Philip, who was thirteen, both princes of admirable 


beauty, and majeſtick mien, advanced to meet the 


king, with crowns on their heads, it being a day of 
fo much ſolemnity and joy Ceraunus threw his arms 


round their necks, and embraced them with as much 


tenderneſs as could well be expreſſed by the fondeſt of 
. Tbe 
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The comick part ended here, and was preſently 
fucceeded by a bloody tragedy. As ſoon as he en- 
tered the city, he ſeiſed hls citadel, and ordered rhe 
two brothers to be murthered. Thoſe unfortunate 
Princes fled for refuge to the queen, who claſped them 


in her arms, and vainly endeavoured, by covering 


them with her body, to fave them from the daggers 


of their murtherers, who killed them in the bofom 

of their mother. Inſtead of being allowed the ſad 
conſolation of rendering them the laſt offices, ſhe was 
firſt dragged out of the city, with her robes all rent, 


and her hair diſhevelled, and then baniſhed into Sa- 


mothrace, with only two female ſervants to attend 
her, mournfully conſidering her ſurviving the princes 
her ſons, as the completion of all her calamities. 

Providence would not ſuffer ſuch crimes to go 


unpuniſhed, but called forth a diſtant arg to 'Be ate 


the miniſters of its vengeance. | 
'The Gauls, finding their own country too popu- 


lous ſent out a prodigious number of people to ſeek. 
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n new ſettlement in ſome other land. This ſwarm 


of foreigners came from the extremity of the ocean, 
and after they had proceeded along the Danube, ar- 
rived at the outlet of the Save, and then divided 


themſelves into three bodies. The firſt, commanded 


by Brennus and Acichorius, entered Pannonia, now 
Known by the name of Hungary; the ſecond march- 
ed into Thrace, under Cerethrius; and Belgius led 
the third into Illyrium and Macedonia. 3 7 

All the nations near whoſe territories this people 
approached, were ſtruck with ſo much terrour, that 
| Inſtead of waiting till they were ſubdued, they diſ- 


| — atched ambaſſadors to the Gauls and thought them 
Ives exceeding happy in purchaſing their liberty with, 


money, 2 Ceraunuy *, king of ans, was 
X 4 the 


(5 Juſtin. I. xxiv, & xxv, Pauſan. 1. x. p. 644=645. Memn. | 


| Exc. apud Photium. Ecloge Diod. I. xxii. Callim War in De- 
lum, & ſchol. ad eundum. Suidas in TeAd3e::/ 


* Solus rex Macedoniz Ptole- difficilias quam ſcelera patraren- 


mus adventum Gallorum intre- tur, parricidiorum furiis IG 
pidus audivit, hiſque cum paucis oeccurrit. Ts 
& incompoſitis, quaß bella non 
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the only prince who unaffected at the tidings of 
this formidable eruption; and running headlong of 
- himſelf on the puniſhment the divine vengeance was 
preparing to inflict upon him for the murthers he had 
perpetrated, he advanced to meet the Gauls with a 


| mall body of undiſciplined troops, as if it had been 


as eaſy for him to fight battles, as it was to com- 
mit crimes. He had even the imprudence to refuſe 
a ſupply of twenty thouſand men, which the Dar- 
danians, a neighbouring people to Macedonia, offered 
him; and anſwered with an inſulting air, that Mace - 
donia would be much to be pitied, if, after it had 
conquered all the Eaſt, it could need the aid of the 
Dardanians to defend its frontiers; to which he added 
with a haughty tone of triumph, that he would face 
the enemy with the children of thoſe who had ſub- 


dued the univerſe under the enſigns of Alexander. 


He expreſſed himſelf in the ſame imperious ſtrain 
to the Gauls, who firſt offered him peace by a depu- 
tation, in caſe he would purchaſe it: But, conceiving 
this offer the reſult of fear, he replied, that he would 
never enter into any treaty of peace with them un- 
leſs they would deliver up ſome of the principal per- 
ſons of their nation to him as hoſtages; and that 
they muſt likewiſe ſend him their arms, before he 
would place any confidence in their promiſes. This 
anſwer was received with contempt by the Gauls: And 
we may from hence obſerve, the methods uſually em- 
ployed by the Deity, in chaſtiſing the pride and in- 
Juſtice of princes; he firſt deprives them of reaſon 
and coun el, and then abandons them to their vain 
Imaginations. „ „ TI SNITEE 

A few days after this event, a battle was fought, 
wherein the Macedonians were entirely defeated, and 
eut to pieces; Ptolemy, covered with wounds, was 
taken priſoner by the Gauls, who after they had cut 
off his head, fixed it on a lance, and ſhowed it to the 
army in deriſion. A very inconſiderable number of 
Macedonians ſaved themſelves by flight, but all the. 
teſt were either ſlain or made priſoners. The Gauls 
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diſperſed themſelves, after this victory, in order to 
pillage the adjacent country; upon which Soſthenes, 
one of the principal perſons among the Macedonians, 
improving the diſorder in which they then were, de- 
ſtroyed a great number of their men, and obliged the 
reſt to quit the country. JGG 
Brennus then advanced into Macedonia with his 
troop : But this leader is not to be confounded with 
that other Brennus who took the city of Rome, about 
a century before. Upon this intelligence he had re- 
ceived of the firſt ſucceſs of Belgius, and the great 
booty he had acquired, he envied him the ſpoils of 
fo rich a country, and immediately formed a refolu- 
tion to have a part. And when he received the news 
of that general's defeat, that only ſerved as a new 
motive to haſten his march; his impatience to avenge 
his countrymen uniting with his deſire to enrich him- 
ſelf. Authors have not informed us what became of 
Belgius and his troop, but, in all probability, he was 
killed in the ſecond engagement, after which the re- 
mains of his army were incorporated into that of 
Brennus, But however that were, Brennus and Aci- 
chorius quitted Pannonia, with an army of an hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand foot, and fifteen thouſand horſe, 
and entered Illyrium, in order to paſs into Macedonia 
and Greece, 1 1 RT OY ET NEON 
During a ſedition which happened in their march, 
a body of twenty thouſand men drew off from the 
main army, and marched, under Leonor and Luta- 
rius, into Thrace, where they Joined thoſe whom 
Cerethrius had already marched into that country; 
after which they made themſelves maſters of Byzan- 
tium, and the weſtern. coaſts of the Propontis, and 
then laid the adjacent country under contribution. 
This deſertion did not prevent Brennus and Aci- A. NI. 
chorius frem continuing their march; and they drew, 3726. 
either from Illyrium, or their countrymen the Gauls, _— ” 
ſuch numerous re-inforcements, as increaſed their army 
to a hundred and fifty- two thouſand foot, and ſixty- 
one thouſand two hundred horſe, The hopes of 
| | booty, 
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booty, and ſome advantageous ſettlement, cauſed 
a a vaſt number of ſoldiers to join them in this expe- 
dition, and with this army they marched directly to 
Macedonia, where they overpowered Soſthenes with 
their multitudes, and ravaged all the country. It will 
ſoon appear by the ſequel, that Antigonus reigned in 
Macedonia, after the Jeath of Softhenes,  _ 
The Gauls, after their . conqueſts in that country, 
advanced to the ftraits of Thermopylz, with an in- 
tention to enter Greece; but were ſtopped for ſome 
time by the troops which had been oltag there, to de- 
fend that important paſs: Till at laſt they diſcovered 
the way which the army of Xerxes had formerly 
taken in their paſſage over theſe mountains; and the 
Greeks, to ayoid being ſurrounded by the troops de- 
tached againſt them by the Gauls for that purpoſe, 
were obliged to retire and leave them a free paſſage. 
Brennus advanced with the main body of the arm 
towards Delphos, in order to pillage the immenſe 
riches of the temple of Apollo, and ordered Acicho- 
rius to follow him with the troops under his com- 
mand ; declaring to him, at the ſame time, with an 
air of raillery, that he gods ought in reaſon to impart 
ſome of their riches to men, who bad more occaſion for 
them than themſelves, and employed them in a_better man- 
ner. (i) Authors have here taken an opportunity to 
relate very aſtoniſhing events: For they tell us, that 
when Brennus approached the temple of Delphos, the 
| ſkies were blackened with a dreadful tempeſt, and that 
great numbers of his men were deſtroyed by hail and 
thunder. To which they add, that this ſtorm was 
attended with an earthquake, that rent the mountains, 
and threw down the rocks, which cruſhed, the Gauls 
by hundreds at a time; and that the remaining troops 
were ſeiſed with ſuch a panick “ the enſuing night, as 
cauſed them to miſtake their own men for the ene- 
mies, in conſequence of which they deſtroyed * 
elves 
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(i) Juſtin, I. xxiv. e. 6—8, Pauſan. I. X. p. 652—634. 


ö > ® The ancients thought tbeſe reaſons are liktwwiſe affigned for 
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ſelves in ſuch a manner, that before the day grew 


25 


light enough for them to diſtinguiſh each other, above 


half of the army periſhed in that manner. 

The Greeks, whom the danger of a temple ſo re- 
vered among them had .drawn from all parts to pre- 
ſerve it from being plundered, were animated by an 
event in which heaven itſelf ſeemed to declare in their 
favour, and charged the Gauls with ſo much impetuo- 


ſity, that though Acichorius had joined Brennus, 


they were unable to ſuſtain the ſhock, and were ſlaugh- 


- tered in vaſt numbers. Brennus was wounded in ſeve- 


ral parts of his body, but not mortally :: When he ſaw 


that all was loſt, and that the deſign he had formed 


ended in the deſtruction of his army, he was ſeiſed 
with ſuch deſpair, as made him reſolve not to ſur- 
vive his loſſes. He accor ingly ſent for all the officers 
that could be aſſembled, amidſt the confuſion. which 
. reigned among them, and adviſed- them to kill all 
the wounded men, and make the beſt retreat in their 
power. At the cloſe of thoſe expreſſions he drank as 
much wine as he could, plunged his dagger into his 
own boſom, and expired upon the ſpot. 
Acichorius took the command in chief upon him- 
ſelf, and endeavoured to regain the ſtraits of Ther- 
mopylz, in order to march out of Greece, and con- 
duct the ſad remains of that army into their own 


country. But as he was obliged to paſs through a 


large extent of the enemy's territories, and to hazard 


a battle every time he wanted proviſions for his troops; 
and as theſe were always reduced to the neceſſity of 


lying on the ground, though it was then the. winter 
ſeaſon; in a word, as they were conſtantly harraſſed 
from every quarter, by the inhabitants of the coun- 


\ 


tries through which they marched, they were all de- 


ſtroyed, either by famine, cold, diſtempers, or the 


ſword; and of all that prodigious number of men 
who engaged in this expedition, not one eſcaped with 


life. 
Some ble; 
with the other circumſtances of this event; 5 
. 67 * . chiefly 


fabulous exaggerations may poſſibly be blended 


_ . — 
oo 
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chiefly with relation to the ſudden tempeſt that araſe, 
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| when the Gauls approached Delphos, and the mira- 


culous fall of the rocks on the ſacrilegious troops. 
Perhaps the whole might be no more than a thick 
flight of arrows, ſhot by the enemies, who might 
likewiſe roll down upon the Gauls huge ſtones from 
the tops of the mountains. . Such events are entirely 
natural and cuſtomary in attacks like this, which 
the prieſts, whoſe intereſt it was to magnify the power 
of their god, might repreſent with an air of prodigy, 
and as a miraculous interpoſition: It is certain that 
any account of this nature might be eaſily impoſed upon 
the credulity of the people, who are always fond of 
giving in to the marvellous, and ſeldom ſcrupulouſly 
examine the truth of ſuch things. 
On the other hand, we have no ſufficient reaſon 
to diſbelieve any thing hiſtory relates of this event. 
The enterpriſe of Brennus was undoubredly a ſacri- 


legious impiety ; and injurious to religion, as well * 


to the Deity himſelf; for he ſpoke and acted in the 
manner already repreſented, not from any conviction 


that thoſe gods were the mere offspring of fable (for 
he did not think better on that article than the Greeks 


themſelves) but from an abſolute contempt of a di- 
vinity in general. The idea of a God is impreſſed on 
the hearts of all men, and they have through all ages, 


and in all countries, believed it to be their duty to 


render certain honours to him. The Pagans were de- 
ceived in their application of this principle, but all ac- 
knowledged the neceſſity of it. The Deity, therefore, 
in mere goodneſs to mankind, may have cauſed his 
vengeance to be 8041 0 againſt thoſe, even among 
the heathens, who teſtified an open contempt of a 
Supreme Being, in order to preſerve the traces and 


Principles of religion in their minds, by ſome extra- 


ordinary indications of his anger, till it pleaſed him 
to afford them clearer lights by the miniſtration of the 
Mediator, at the appointed time, reſerved for the in- 


ſtruction of mankind, in that pure worſhip which the 


only true God required from them. We likewiſe ſee 
. Jt ve | . 3 3 that 


# 
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that the Divine Being, in order to preſerve among 
men a due reſpect for his providence, and a belief of 
his peculiar attention to all their actions, has been 
| cal, from time to time, to puniſh perjuries and 


». 
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other crying offences in a ſingular manner, and even 


among the Pagans themſelves. By which means the 


belief of that capital point, the firſt tie of man with 
God, was maintained amidſt all the darkneſs of 


Paganiſm, and the diſſolution of manners which 


8 prevailed. But it is now time to return to the 
auls. e ee eg 

(% Leonor and Lutarius, who had eſtabliſhed 
themſelves on the Propontis, advanced to the Hel- 
leſpont, and ſurpriſed Lyſimachia, - after which they 
made themſclves maſters of all the Thracian Cherſo- 
neſus; but a difference ariſing between the two chiefs, 
they ſeparated from each other. Lutarius continued 
his march along the Helleſpont, and Leonor returned 
to Byzantium with the greateſt part of the army. 


The latter having afterwards paſſed the Bolphorus, 


and the other the Helleſpont, met. again in Afia, 


where a reconciliation being affected between them, 
they rejoined their forces, and entered into the ſer- 


vice of Nicomedes king of Bythinia. Who, after he 


had reduced his brother Zypetes by their aſſiſtance, 
and acquired the poſſeſſion of all his father's domi- 


part of Aſia Minor, which took from them the de- 


nions, aſſigned to them, for their ſettlement, that 


nomination of Gallo Græcia, or Galatia, The ca- 


nonical epiſtle of St. Paul to the Galatians was writ- 
ten to the deſcendents of this people,. and St. Jerom, 
above ſix hundred years after the time we now ſpeak 
of, declared, that they continued to ſpeak the ſame 
language he had heard at Treves. 


The remainder of thoſe who continued in Thrace 


engaged afterwards in a war with Antigonus Gonatas, 


who reigned in Macedonia, and moſt of them were 


then deſtroyed. Thoſe few who eſcaped, either paſ- 
ſed into Aſia, and rejoined their countrymen in Ga- 


(k) Liv. I. xxxviii. n. 16. 
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latia; or diſperſed themſelves into other regions, 


where no further mention is made of them. In this 
manner ended that terrible inundation of Barbarians, 


A. M. 
3728. 


Ant. J. Co 
; | 276, 


after they had threatened Macedonia, and all Greece, 
with entire deſtruction. Ao & F SOIT. 


() After the death of Softhenes, who- defeated the 


Gavls, and reigned for ſome time in Macedonia; 
Antiochus, the ſon of Seleucus Nicator, and Anti- 
gonus Gonatas, the ſon of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 


formed pretenſions to that crown, which their fathers 


had enjoyed, one after the other. Antigonus, who, 


after the fatal expedition of his father into Aſia, had 


reigned ten years in Greece, finding the ſtate of his 
affairs more favourable than thoſe of his competitor, 


was the firſt who aſcended the throne, but each of 


them raiſed great armies, and contracted powerful al- 


liances; the one to ſupport himſelf in his new con- 
queſt, and the other to diſpoſſeſs him. Nicomedes, 


king of Bithynia, having eſpouſed the party of Anti- 


gonus in this conjuncture, Antiochus, when he was 
preparing to enter Macedonia, was unwilling to leave 
ſo powerful an enemy in his rear. Inſtead, therefore, 
of paſſing the Helleſpont, he ſuddenly poured his 
troops into Bithynia, which then became the theatre 
of the war. The forces were at firſt ſo equal, that 
neither party would preſume to attack the other, and 
continued for ſome time in that ſtate of ination ; 
during which a treaty was concerted, and in conſe- 
quence Antigonus eſpouſed Phila, the daughter of 
Stratonice and Seleucus, and Antigonus reſigned to 


him his pretenſions to the throne of Macedonia. In 


this manner he remained peaceable poſſeſſor, and tranſ- 


A. M. 
3729+ 
Ant. J. C. 
275. 


mitted it to his poſterity, who enjoyed it for ſeveral 
generations, to the time of Perſeus, the laſt of this 
race; who was defeated by Paulus Emilius, and di- 
veſted of his dominions, which the Romans, in a few 
years after, formed into a province of the empire. 

Antiochus, having thus diſengaged himſelf from 
this war, marched againſt the Gauls, who, after Bo : 

ling 


(7) Memnon, apud Phot. c. xix, 
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tling in the land granted them by Nicomedes, were 
continually making incurſions on all ſides, by which 
they extremely incommoded their neighbours. Anti- 

nus defeated them with great ſlaughter, and de- 
livered the country from their oppreſſors. This action 
acquired him the title of Soter, which ſignifies a de- 


liver 1 


Sect. IV. Prorzuv PfifAbrinus cauſes the Boot? 
of the holy ſcripture, preſerved by the Fews with the 
utmoſt. care, to be tranſlated into the Greek language, as 

an ornament to his library. This is called the Verſion of 

. » the Septnagint, _ „„ | 
IE  tumult of the wars which diverſity of in- A. M. 
; | -tereſt had kindled among the ſucceſſors of ate ” 
Alexander, throughout the whole extent of their ter- 27 

ritories, did not prevent Ptolemy Philadelphus from 

. devoting: his utmoſt attention to the noble library he 
had founded in Alexandria, and wherein he depoſited 
the moſt-yaluable and curious books he was capable of 
collecting from all parts of the world.” This prince 
being informed, that the Jews were maſters of a 
work which contained the laws of Moſes, and. the 
hiſtory of that people, was deſirous of having it 
tranſlated out of the Hebrew language into the Greek, 
in order to enrich his library with that performance. 
To accompliſh this deſign, it became neceſſary for 
him to addreſs himſelf. to the high · prieſt of the Jewiſh 

nation; but the affair happened to be attended with 
great difficulty. A very conſiderable number of Jews 

had been actually reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery in Egypt, 
by Prolemy Soter, during the invaſions of Judæa in 
his time; and it was repreſented to the king, that 
there would be no probability of obtaining from that 
people either a copy, or a faithful tranſlation of their 
law, while he ſuffered ſuch a number of their coun- 
trymen to continue in their preſent ſervitude. Pto- 
lemy, who always acted with the utmoſt generoſity, 
and was extremely ſollicitous to enlarge his library, 
did not heſitate a moment, but iſſued a decree for re- 
5 * ſtoring 


* 
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ſtoring all the Jewiſh ſlayes in his dominions to their 
full liberty; with orders to his treaſurer to pay twenty 
draclimas * a head to their maſters, for their ranſom. 
The ſum expended on this occaſion amounted. to four 


hundred talents ; which make it evident that an hun- 


dred and twenty thouſand Jews recovered their freedom 


by this bounteous proceeding. The king then gave 
orders for diſcharging the children born in flavery, 
with their mothers, and the ſum employed for this pur- 
poſe amounted to above half the former. i 


_- Theſe advantageous preliminaries gave Ptolemy 


hopes that he ſhould eaſily obtain his requeſt from 


the high-prieſt, whoſe name was Eleazar. He had 


fent ambaſſadors to that pontiff, with a very obliging 
letter on his part, accompanied with magnificent pre- 
ſents. The ambaſſadors were received at Jeruſalem, 


. with all imaginable honours, and the king's requeſt 


was granted with the greateſt joy. Upon which they 


returned to Alexandria with an authentick copy of the 


Moſaick law, written in letters of gold, and given 
them by the high-prieſt himſelf, with fix elders of 
each tribe, that 1s to ſay, ſeventy-two in the whole; 


and they were authorized to tranſlate that copy- into 


the Greek language. 8 

The king was deſirous of ſeeing theſe deputies, and 
propoſed to each of them a different queſtion, in or- 
der to make a trial of their capacity. He was ſatis- 
fied with their anſwers, in which great wiſdom ap- 
peared, and loaded them with preſents, and other 
marks of his friendſhip. The elders were then con- 
ducted to the iſle of Pharos, and lodged in a houſe 
prepared for their reception, where they were plen- 
tifully ſupplied with all neceſſary accommodations. 
They applied themſelves to their work without loſing 
time, and in ſeventy-two days completed the volume 
which is commonly called the Septuagint Verſion 4. 
'The whole was afterwards read, and approved in the 
preſence of the king, who admired, ' in a peculiar 

55 f © Ig manner, 


About ten ſhillings. © the ſake of the round number o, 
+ About ſixty thouſand pounds. but the ſacred books wwere tranſlated 


I 4t is called the Septuagint, for by ſeventy-two perſons. 
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miſſed the: ſeventy-rwo deputies with extremely mag- 
nificent preſents; part of which were for, themſelves, 
others for the high - prieſt, and the remainder for the 
temple. Expences of this nature, though very conſider- 
able, never ruin a ſtate, and do a prince great honour. 
The author from whom theſe facts are extracted 
is Ariſtæus, who repreſents himſelf as one of the offi- 


cers of the guard to Ptolemy Philadelphus. He adds 


manner, the wiſdom of the laws of Moſes, and diſ- 
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a number of other circumſtances, which I have omit- 


„ „e 


Vol. V. 5 þ therefore 
75 (a) Philo de vita Moſis, I. ii. p. 658. ; 
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therefore call off my attention too long from my prin · 
cipal object. The reader may conſult the learned 
Prideaux, who has treated this ſubje& at large. All 
that can be depended upon, and whith no one has 
thought fit to conteſt, is, that a tranſlation of the 
ſacred books from the Hebrew into -the Greek, was 
made in Egypt, in the time of the Ptolemies; that 
we have this tranſlation ſtill - extant, and that it is 
the ſame which was uſed in the time of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour, as moſt of the paſſages cited by the ſacred 
writers of the New Teſtament, from the original 
Greek of the Old, are to be ſound verbatim in this 
verſion. It ſtill ſubſiſts, and continues to be uſed in 
the Oriental churches; as it alſo was by thoſe in the 
primitive ages, among whom it paſſed for a canonical 
tranflation. PORES e , Wav Re - 

This verſion, therefore, which renders the ſcripture 
of the Old Teſtament intelligible. to a vaſt number of 
people, became one of the moſt conſiderable fruits 
of the Grecian conqueſts; and was evidently com- 
prehended in the deſign God had in view, when he 
delivered up all the Eaſt to the Greeks, and ſupported 
them in thoſe regions, notwithſtanding their diviſions 
and jealouſies, their wars, and the frequent revolutions 
that happened among them. In this manner did God 

prepare the way for the preaching of the goſpel, which 
was then approaching, and facilitate the union of ſo 
many nations of different languages and manners 
into one ſociety, and the ſame worſhip and doctrines, 
by the inſtrumentality of the fineſt, moſt copious, and 
correct language that was ever ſpoken in the world, 
and which became common to all the countries that 
were conquered by Alexander. e | 


: 
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Szer, VII. The various expeditions of Pynznvs: 


Fir, into Italy; where be fights two battles with the 


_ ». Romans. | The charafer and condut# of Cineas: 
; Secondly, into Sicily; and then into Italy again. His 


third engagement with, tbe Romans; wherein he is de- 


rated. His expedition into Macedonia; of which he 
mates himſelf maſter for ſome time, after he bad over- 

thrown AxTiconus, His expedition into Peloponneſus. 
 - He forms the ſiege of Sparta, but without ſucceſs. 
ain at that of Argos. The deputation from \Pat- 

__LADELPHVUS to be Romans, and from the Romans to 
PraDBnr aye to 7 


a) 
b T after he had entirely abandoned Macedonia, 
might have paſſed his days in tranquillity among his 
ſubjects, and enjoyed the ſweets of peace, by governing 
his people e to the rules of juſtice. But 
a diſpoſition ſo active and impetuous as his own, in 
conjunction with a reſtleſs and ardent ambition, was 


JYRRHUS, when he returned into Epirus, 


incapable of being at reſt itſelf, or ſuffering others to 


be ſo. This indiſpoſition -of mind was, in reality, a 
raging fever, which knew no intermiſſion. In a 
word, he grew . to himſelf, and was con- 
tinually flying himſelf in purſuit of foreign objects, 
and in following, from country to country, a felicity 
no where to be found. He therefore ſeiſed, with joy, 


the firſt opportunity that offered for plunging him- 


SES TARA... Co oi EE | 

The inhabitants of Tarentum were then at war 
with the Romans, and their own country not furniſh- 
ing them with generals of ſufficient abilities to op 
pole ſuch formidable enemies, they turned their eyes 
toward Epirus, and diſpatched ambaſſadors thirher, not 


A, M. ; 
3724 · 
Apt. J. G. 


280. 


only from themſelves, but from all the Greeks in Italy, 


with magnificent preſents for Pyrrhus. They had or- 


ders to tell him, that they wanted a leader of expe- 


| gience and reputation; that they had a competent 


- number 


(a) Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 390—397. Pauſan, 1; 1. p- 27, 43. Juſtin. 


9 xvlii. Co I, 2. 
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number of good troops, and by only aſſembling the 
forces of the Lncanians, Meſſapians, Samnites, and 

Tarentines, were in a condition to bring an army of 

twenty thouſand horſe, and thirty-five thouſand foot 

into the field. The joy with which Pyrrhus received a 

propoſal ſo agreeable to his diſpoſition,” and ſo con- 

formable to his character, may be eaſily imagined: The 
Epirots, by his example, conceived a warm deſire and 
violent paſſion for this war. 

A Iheſſalian, named Cineas, was then at the 

court of Pyrrhus. He was a man of great capacity, 

and having been the diſciple of Demoſthenes, was di- 

ſtinguiſhed from all the orators of that time, not only 

for coming the neareſt tothe force and eloquence of 

that great maſter, but for having been moſt ſucceſsful 

in deriving, from fo excellent a ſchool, the ſolid. prin- 

ciples, and beſt maxims of true politicks. This perſon 
c 
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was much attached to Pyrrhus, who had employed 
him on embaſſies to ſeveral cities with whom 1 had 
negotiations to tranſact. Cineas, through the whole 
courſe of theſe employ ments, confirmed, by his con- 
duct, the truth of this expreſſion of Euripides, that 
the eloquence. of an enemy is no leſs prevalent than his 
ſword. And Pyrrhus accordingly declared, that he 
had gained more cities by the eloquence. of Cineas, 
than be could poſſibly. have conquered by. the force of 
arms, For this reaſon he entertained the greateſt 
eſteem for his perſon, conferred many honours upon 
him, and employed him in the moſt important affairs. 
A man of this character is always an ineſtimable trea- 
ſure, and wovld conſtitute the happineſs of a prince 
and his people, were his. counſels admitted to take 
Cineas perceiving that Pyrrhus was preparing to 
Paſs into Italy, and finding him one day diſengaged 
from affairs, and in a temper not to be offended with 
innocent | liberties, entered into a free converſation 
with that prince. Teur Majeſty intends, ſaid he, 7a 
match ogamſt the Romans, ſhould the gods be ſo gra- 
cicus 4 10 render you victorious, what advantage would 


182 Joy. 
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ou derive from your conqueſt ? Were the Romans once 
Fubducd by my arms, replied Pyrrhus,. all '[taly would 
"hen be ours. Suppoſing ourſelves maſters of that coun- 
try, continued Cineas, how ſhould we proceed next ? 
Poyrrhus, who did not yet perceive his drift, continued, 
Sicily wwill then preſent itſelf to us, and you know the im- 
portance of that iſland. But will our Arg added 
Cineas, end with the congueſt of Sicily ? No, certainly, 
replied Pyrrhus, with an air of emotion; can we ſtop 
ſhort in ſo glorious a career? If the gods are pleaſed lo 
crown us with jucceſs, theſe would be 25 prelades to more 
Llorious enterpriſes? Carthage, with all Africa, Ma- 
c.eͤdonia, my ancient domain, every province in Greece, ſhall 
Be part of our future conqueſts. And when we have con- 
-  quered all we can, how ſhall we diſpoſe of ourſelves? 
Diſpoſe of ourſelves ? We will live at our eaſe. Me 
will paſs whole days in feaſts and agreeable converſation, 
and think of nothing but enjoying ourſelves. Ab! my 
Lord, interrupted Cineas, and what prevents us now 
a from living at eaſe, making of feaſts, celebrating feſti- 
vals, and enjoying all your Majeſty has mentioned ? Why 
| Should we go ſo far in ſearch of an happineſs already in our. 
power, and pay ſo dear for what we may now enjoy With- 
out the leaſt trouble, © 
This diſcourſe of Cineas affected, but hk not corrected 
5 rrhus. He could make no reaſonable objection to 
what he had heard; but his natural ardour, more af- 
fecting, more durable, urged him on in purſuit of a 
ane en of glory, that was always preſenting a de- 
ufive and ſhining outſide to his view, and would not 
Kar him to enjoy the leaſt repoſe, either by night 
or da | 
a ' Monſieur Paſchal has conſidered this reflection of 
Cineas, in the 26th chapter of bis thoughts; wherein he 
has explained, in an admirable manner, the origin of 
the tumultuous employments of mankind, and of all 
the world calls diverſion or paſtime. “The ſoul,” ſays 
that great man, diſcovers nothing in herſelf that can 
e furniſh her with contentment. Whatever ſhe beholds 
"* ede afflicts her when ſhe conſiders it grew 
55 | 3 | «+ This 
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4, This ot iges her to have recourſe to pot RD 


ments, that ſhe may loſe in them the remembrance 
e of her real ſtate. In this oblivion conſiſts her joy; 


and, to render her miſerable, it ſuffices to Raise her 


44 to enter into, and converſe with herſelf.” ? f 
He then proceeds to juſtify the truth of this re- 


gection, by a variety of examples; after which he 


adds the following remarks. When Cineas told Pyr- 
t rhus, who. propoſed to live at eaſe when he had con- 
« quered a large part of the world, that it would be 
< better for him to haſten his intended happineſs, by 
< enjoying the repoſe in his power, without going in 


'« queſt of it through ſuch a number of fatigues; he 


cc 


gave him a counſel that admitted of many difficulties, 
and which ſcemed almoſt as irrational as the deſign of 
that arnbitious youth. Each of them ſuppoſed, that 
e man was capable of being ſatisfied with himſelf, and 
< his preſent enjoy ments, without filling up the void of 
his heart with imaginary hopes, which is certainly 


cc 


cc 


* falſe. Pyrrhus could not be happy, either before, or 


12 


after he had conquered the world; and perhaps the 
life of eaſe recommended to him by his miniſter would 
have proved leſs ſatisfactory to him, than the. hurry 
&« of all the wars and expeditions he meditated.” 

It is certain, however, that neither the philoſopher, 


on 


nor the conqueror, were in a condition to know the 
heart of man to the bottom. Pyrrhus, therefore, im- 
mediately diſpatched Cineas to the Tarentines, with a 
band of three thouſand foot; ſoon after which a large 


number of flat-bottomed veſſels, gallies, and all ſorts 
of tranſport-ſhips, arriving from Tarentum, he em- 
barked on board that fleet twenty elephants, three 
thouſand horſe, twenty thouſand heavy-armed foot, 

two thouſand archers, and five hundred ſlingers. | 


All being ready, he ſet ſail; but as ſoon as he ad- . 


vanced into the open ſea, a violent tempeſt aroſe from 
the north, and drove him out of his courſe. The 
veſſel in which he was, yielded at firſt to the fury of 
the ſtorm; but the care of the pilot and mariners was 
employed fo effectually, that he at laſt gained e 

1 | 5 
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of Italy, after a voyage of infinite fatigue and danger. 
The other ſhips were incapable of holding the ſame 
courſe. At laſt a ſtrong gale ſprung up from the land, 
and the waves beat ſo violently againſt the head of the 
king's ſhip, that they * it to founder immedi- 
ately. Pyrrhus did not heſitate a moment in this ex- 
tremity, but threw himſelf into the ſea, and was im- . 
mediately followed by his friends and guards, who 
were emulous to ſave him at the hazard of their own 
lives; but the night, which wo ee to be extremely 
dark, and the impetuous burſting of the waves upon 
the coaſt, from whence they were repelled with a loud 
roar, made it very difficult for them to aſſiſt him; till 
at laſt the king, after he had ſtruggled with the winds 
and waves for a conſiderable part of the night, was 
caſt the next morning on the ſhore, the wind bein 
then conſiderably abated. The long fatigue he hac 
ſuſtained, weakened him to ſuch a degree, that no- 
thing but his courage, always great and invincible, pre- 
vented him from ſinking under it. | Ser: 

In the mean time the Meſſapians, on whoſe coaſt the 
waves had caſt him, haſtened to him with the utmoſt 
ſpeed, to tender him all the aſſiſtance in their power. 

They. alſo went to meet ſome of his ſhips that eſcaped 
the ſtorm; but the cavalry they found on board- were 
very inconſiderable in number; the infantry,” however, 

amounted to two thouſand men, and had two elephants 
with them. Pyrrhus, after he had drawn them up in a 
body, led them directly to Tarentum. N 

Cineas, as ſoon as he received intelligence of his ap- 

proach, advanced to him with his troops. Pyrrhus, 
when he arrived at Tarentum, was extremely ſur- 

priſed to find the inhabitants ſolely employed in plea- 
ſures, which it was their uſual cuſtom to indulge, 
without the leaſt prudence or interruption. And they 
now took it for granted, that whilſt Pyrrhus fought 
for them, they might quietly continue in their own. 
houſes, ſolely employed in bathing, uſing exquiſite 
perfumes, feaſting, and recreations. Pyrrhus did not 
intend to lay them under any conſtraint, till he had 
's 8 received 
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received intelligence that his ſhips were ſafe, and till 
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the greateſt part of his army had joined him. He 

then treated them likę one determined to be their 
maſter... He began with ſhutting up all the publick 
gardens, and places of exerciſe, where the inhabitants 
uſually entertained themſelves with news, and regu- 
lated military affairs as they walked together. He alſo 
ſuſpended their feaſts and publick ſnows, and was alto- 
gether as ſevere upon the aſſemblies of news- mongers. 
In a word, he compelled them to take arms, and be- 
haved at all muſters and reviews with very inexorable 


ſeverity to thoſe who failed in their duty. In conſe- 


quence of which ſeveral, who. had never been ac- 
cuſtomed to ſo rigorous a diſcipline, withdrew from 
the city; think iag it an inſupportable ſervitude, to be 
debarred from the full enjoyment of their effeminate 


pleaſures. 


Pyrrhus, about this time, received information that 


Loevinus the conſul was advancing againſt him with a 


powerful army, and that he was then in Lucania, 
where he burnt and deſtroyed all the country around 
him. Though the allies of Pyrrhus had not ſent 
him any ſuccours at that time, yet as he thought it 
very diſhonourable to permit the enemy to approach 
"nearer him, and commit their ravages in his view, 
he took the field with the few troops he had. Bur 
before he entered upon any hoſtilities, he diſpatched a 


herald to demand of the Romans, whether they would 


conſent, before the commencement of the war, to an 
amicable accommodation of the - differences between 
them and the Greeks of Italy, by referring the whole 


affair to his judgement and deciſion? To which Levi- 


nus the conſul made this reply, That the Romans nei- 
ther took Fyrrbus for an arbiter, nor feared him as an 


Pyrrhus, upon receiving this anſwer, advanced with 
his troops, and- encamped in a plain between the cities ' 
of Pandoſia and Heraclea; and when he heard that 
the Romans were very near him, and encamped-on 
the other ſide of the river Siris, he mounted his horſe, 


and 
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and approached the bank, to take a view of their ſitu- 
ation. When he ſaw the appearance of their | 
their advanced guards, the fine order obſerved uniyer- 
ſally, and the commodious ſituation of their camp, he 
was. aſtoniſhed at what he ſaw ; and. addreſſing himſelf 


to one of his friends who was then near him—Mega- 


cles, ſaid he, the diſpoſition of theſe Barbarians is by no 
means barbarous ; we ſhall ſee whether the reſt will car- 


reſpond with this appearance s. And already anxious . 


for the ſucceſs of the future, he refolved to wait the 
arrival of his allies; thinking it ſufficient, at that 


time, to poſt a body of troops on the bank of the river, 


to oppoſe the Romans, if they ſhould attempt to pals; 
but this precaution was then too late, for the Roman 
infantry had already forded the ſtream, and the cavalry 


paſſed it where they found it practicable. The ad- 


vanced troops of Pyrrhus, therefore, not finding them- 
ſelves ſufficiently ſtrong, and fearing to be ſurrounded 


by their enemies, were obliged to gun the main army 


with great precipitation; ſo that Pyrrhus, who arrived 
there a few moments before, with the - reſt of his 


troops, had not time to diſpute the paſſage with the 


enemy. | : 0, 2:7 
As ſoon as he ſaw a great number of Roman buck- 
lers glittering on this ſide of the riyer, and their cavalry 
advancing toward him in fine order, he cloſed his 


o 


rank, and began the attack. The luſtre and beauty 


of his arms, which were very magnificent, diſtinguiſh» 


ed him in a conſpicuous manner; and his actions made 


it evident, that the reputation he had acquired did not 


exceed his merit. For while he engaged in the bat- 


tle, without ſparing his own perſon, and bore down 
all before him, he was attentive to the functions of 2 
general; and amidſt the greateſt dangers was perfectly 
cool, diſpatched his commands with as much. tran- 
Auillity as if he had been in his palace; and ſprung 
from place to place, to re-inſtate what was amiſs, and 
: ſuſtain thoſe who ſuffered moſt. 


e 8 C During 
be Greeks confidered all other nations as Barbarians, and treated 
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During the heat of the engagement, one of the 
Italian horſe, with a lance in his hand, ſingled out 
Pyrrhus from all the reſt of the troops, and followed 
him with the utmoſt ardour wherever he went, direct- 
ing all his own motions by thoſe of the king. And 
having at laſt found a favourable opportunity, he 


aimed a furious ſtroke at him, but wounded only his 
horſe. At the ſame time Leonatus of Macedon killed 


the Italian's horſe. Both horſes being down, Pyrrhus 


| was immediately ſurrounded by a troop of, his friends, 


who carried him off, and killed the Italian, who fought 
with great bravery. : 0 8 
This adventure taught Pyrrhus more precaution 


than he had practiſed before, and obliged him to be 


more careful of himſelf; which is an indiſpenſible 


duty in a general, on whoſe welfare that of a whole 


army depends. When he beheld his cavalry give 


way, he ordered his infantry to advance, and imme- 


diately drew it up. Then giving his mantle and arms 
to Megacles, one of his friends, he put on: thoſe of 


the latter, and vigorouſly charged the Romans, who 


received him with great intrepidity. The battle was 


the charge. | 
Pyrrhus, by changing his arms, t 
method for the preſervation of his life; though, in 


obſtinately diſputed on both ſides, and the victory 


long continued doubtful. Authors ſay, that each 
army gave way ſeven times, and as often returned to 


2 


ok a proper 


the event, it almoſt proved fatal to him, and was 
on the point of wreſting the victory out of his hands. 
The enemies threw themſelves in throngs about Mega- 
cles, whom they took to be the king; and he was 
at laſt wounded by an horſeman, who left him upon 
the ſpot, after he had torn off his arms and mantle, 
which he carried full ſpeed to Levinus the conſul , 
and as he ſhowed them to him, cried out aloud, That 
he had flain Pyrrhus. Theſe ſpoils being born in 


triumph through all the ranks, filled the whole Ro- 


man army with inexpreſlible joy. All the field re- 


ſounded with acclamations of victory, while the Gre- 
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cian troops were ſtruck with univerſal conſternation 
and diſcouragement. 

Pyrrhus, Who perceived the terrible effect of this 
miſtake, flew bare-headed through all the lines, hold- 
ing out at the ſame time his hand to the ſoldiers, and 
making himſelf known to them by his voice and geſ- 
tures. The battle was then renewed, and the elephants 
were chiefly inſtrumental in ' deciding the victory. 


an 


For when Pyrrhus ſaw the Romans broken by thoſe 


animals, and that the horſe, inſtead of approaching 
them, were ſo terrified, that they ran away with their 
riders, he immediately led up the Theſſalian cavalry 

againſt them, while they were in confuſion, and put 


: em to flight, after having made a great aner of 
them. 


Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus writes, that near fifteen 
thouſand Romans were killed in this battle, and that 


Pyrrbus loſt thirteen thouſand of his men. Bur other 


hiſtorians make the loſs leſs on both ſides. 


Pyrrhus immediately made himſelf maſter of the- 


enemies camp, which they had abandoned, brought 
over ſeveral cities from their alliance, ravaged all the 
country around him, and advanced within filtcen 
leagues of Rome. 

The Lucanians and Samnites having Joined him, 
after the battle, he ſeverely reproached them for their 
delay. But his air and aſpect made it evident, that 
he was exceedingly delighted at bottom, that his troops, 
in conjunction with the Tarentines alone, had defeated 


ſo well-diſciplined and numerous an army of the Ro- 


mans, without the aſſiſtance of his allies. 
The Romans, however, were not dejected at the 
great loſs they had ſuſtained ; and, inſtead of recalling 


evinus, were ſolely intent on preparation for a 


| ſecond battle, This exalted turn of ſoul, which mani- 
feſted ſo much ſteadineſs and intrepidity, ſurpriſed, 
and even terrified Pyrrhus. He therefore thought it 
| prudent to diſpatch a ſecond embaſly, in order to ſound 
their diſpoſitions, and to ſee if they would not incline 
to ſome expedient for an amicable accommodation, 


and 
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and in the mean time returned to Tarentum. Cineas, 


therefore, being ſent to Rome, had ſeveral conferences 
with the principal citizens, and ſent preſents, in. the 
name of the king, to them and their wives: But not 
one Roman would receive them. They all replied, and 
even their wives, That when Rome had made a publick 
treaty with the king, it would be time enough to 
expreſs his ſatisfaction with regard to them. ef 


When Cineas was introduced to the ſenate, he 


acquainted them with the propoſals of his maſter, who 
offered to deliver up his priſoners to the Romans with 


out any ranſom, and to aid them in the conqueſt of 


all Italy; requiring, at the ſame time, no other return 


but their friendſhip, and a ſufficient ſecurity for 


the Tarentines. Several of the Senators ſeemed inclin- 


able to a peace; and this was no unreaſonable diſpoſſ- 


tion. They had lately been defeated in a great 


battle, and were on the point of hazarding another of 


much more importance. They had likewiſe reaſon to 


be apprehenſive of many fatal events ; the forces of 
Pyrrhus having been confiderably augmented by the 


junction of ſeveral of his Italian allies. ON 
The Roman courage in this conjuncture, ſeemed 
to want the animating ſpirit of the celebrated Appius 


Claudius, an illuſtrious fenator, whoſe great age and 


Joſs of ſight had obliged him to confine himſelf to his 


family, and retire from publick affairs. But when he 
- underſtood, by the contuſed report which was then 


diſperſed through the city, that the ſenators were diſ- 
— ©o accept the offers of Pyrrhus, he cauſed him- 
jelf to be carried into the aſſembly, which kept a pro- 
found ſilence the moment he appeared. There the 
venerable old man, whofe zeal for the honour of his 


country ſeemed to have inſpired him with all his ancient 


| vigour, made it evident, by reaſons equally ſolid and 


affecting, that they were on the point of deſtroying, 


by an infamous treaty, all the glory which Rome had 
ever acquired. Where,” ſaid he, with a warmth of 
noble indignation, ** where is the ſpirit that ſuggeſted 


the bold language you once uttered, and whole ac- 


cents 
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e. cents rung through all the world; when you de- 
is clared, that if the great Alexander himſelf had in- 
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<« vaded Italy, when we were young, and our fathers 


2 in the vigour of their age, he would never have 
< gained the reputation of being invincible; but have 
40 added new luſtre to the glory of Rome, either by 
4 his flight or death! Is it poſſible then, that you 
E ſhould now tremble at the mere name of a Pyrrhus, 
„ ho has paſſed his days in eringing to one of the 
: « guards of that Alexander, and w 
like a wretched adventurer, from country to country, 


now wanders, 


« to avoid the enemies he has at home, and who _ 


« has the inſolence to promiſe you the conqueſt of 
<« Italy, with thoſe very troops who have not been 
«able: to ſecure him a ſmall tract of Macedonia !” 
He added many. other things of the ſame nature, 


which awakened the Roman bravery, and diſpelled 


the apprehenſions of the ſenators, who unanimouſly 


returned this anſwer to Cineas. That Pyrrbus | ſhould 


rſt. retire from Italy; after which, if be ſhould find 
_ himſelf diſpoſed for peace, he might ſend an embaſſy to ſol- 
licit it: But that, as long as be continued in arms in their 


country, the Romans would maintain the. war againſt bim 
with all their forces, though he ſhould even manger te 


thouſand ſuch leaders as Levinus.. 


It is ſaid, that Cineas, during, his canes. at 


Rome, in order to negotiate a peace, took all the 
methods of a man of wiſdom and addreſs, to inform 


himſelf of the manners and cuſtoms of the Romans; 
their publick as well as private conduct, with the form 
and conſtitution of their government; and that he 
vas induſtrious to obtain as exact an account as poſ- 


ſible of the forces and revenues of the republick. When 


he returned to Tarentum, he gave the king a faithful 
relation of all the diſcoveries he had made in his con- 
ferences with the principal men of Rome, and told 
him, among other particulars, That the ſenate ſeemed 
to bim an aſſembly of kings. A juſt and noble idea 
of that auguſt body ! And with reſpect to the nume- 
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- the country, he added, 7 greatly fear toe are fighting with 
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an bydra. Cineas, indeed, had fome reaſon for this 


' remark, for the conſul Levinus had at that time an 
army in the field, twice as numerous as the firſt, and 


Rome had till an infinite number of men capable of 
bearing arms, and forming Many armies as powerful 
as that which had been newly levied 

The return of Cineas to Tarentum was immedi- 
ately ſucceeded by the arrival of ambaſſadors to Pyr- 
rhus from the Romans, among whom was Fabricius, 
who, as Cineas informed the king, was highly eſteem- 


ed at Rome as a very virtuous man, and well expe- 


rienced in military affairs, but that his fortune was 
extremely low, - Pyrrhus received them with extra- 
ordinary marks of diſtinction, and treated them with 
all the honours poſſible. The ambaſſadors, at their 


audience, ſaid every thing neceſſary in the preſent 


conjuncture; and as they imagined his thoughts were 
elate by the victory he had obtained over their troops, 
they repreſented to him the viciſſitudes and inconſtancy 
of fortune, which no prudence of man could foreſee; 
and the greateſt overthrows in the field were incapable 
of ſinking the Roman fortitude, and conſequently it 
could never be alarmed at any little diſad vantage; 
that the examples of ſo many enemies as they had de- 
feated, ſhould teach Pyrrhus to reflect on the enter- 

priſe he was forming; that he would find, at worſt, 


that they were enemies prepared to receive him, and 


in a capacity to defend themſelves. They concluded 
their remonſtrances with leaving it to his choice, ei- 
ther to receive à ranſom for their ſoldiers who were 
then his priſoners of war, or to-exchange them for 
ſuch of 1 as the Romans had taken from 
() Pyrrhus, after a conſultation with his friends, 
anſwered the ambaſſadors to this effect. Romans, 
« it is with an ill grace you demand the priſoners I 


have taken from you, as you intend to employ 


« them againſt me, after your refuſal of the peace 1 
VV Þ “ propoſed, 
(6) Dion. Halicarn, Excerpt. Legat. p. 744—748. 
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c propoſed. If our mutual intereſt had been the ſub- 
« ject of your attention, you never would have had 


* recourſe to ſuch evaſions. Be it your care to end, 


« by an amicable treaty, the war you are maintain- 
* ing" againſt me and my allies, and I promiſe to re- 
0 ſtore you all my priſoners, as well your citizens as 
your confederates, without the ranſom you offer 
c me. If you reject this condition, it is in vain for 
« you to imagine, that Pyrrhus will ever be prevailed 
« upon to releaſe ſo great a number of ſoldiers.” “. 

When he had returned this anſwer to the ambaſſa- 
dors, he took Fabricius aſide, and addreſſed him in 
the following manner. As for you, Fabricius, I 
« am ſenſible of your merit. I am likewiſe informed 
<« that you are an excellent general, and perfectly 
qualified for the command of an army; that juſtice 
« and temperance are united in your character, and 
«. that you paſs for a perſon of conſummate virtue. 
« But I am likewiſe as certain of your poverty; and 
muſt confeſs, that fortune, in this particular alone, 
« has treated you with injuſtice, by miſplacing you 
„in the claſs of indigent ſenators. In order, there- 


« fore, to ſupply that ſole deficiency, I am ready to . 


« give you as much gold and ſilver as will raiſe you 
„above the richeſt citizen of Rome; being fully per- 
« ſuaded, That no expenſe can be more honourable to 


33s 


* 4 prince than that which is employed in the relief of 
great men, who are compelled by their poverty to lead 


% 4 life unworthy of their virtue; and that this is the 


ic nobleſt purpoſe to which a king can poſſibly devote his 


* treaſures. At the fame time, I muſt deſire you to 
_ & believe, that I have no intention to exact any unjuſt 
* or diſhonourable ſervice from you, as a return of 
* pratitude, I expect nothing from you, but what is 
perfectly conſiſtent with your honour, and what 


& will add to your authority and importance in your 


< own country. Let me therefore conjure you to 
* aſſiſt me with your credit in the. Roman ſenate, 


&< which has hitherto aſſumed an air of too much in- 


« flexibility, with relation to the treaty I hg EE 
AY nu TU 
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. and has never conſulted the rules of moderation ii 
* any reſpe&. ' Make them ſenſible, I intreat you; 


„ that I have given my ſolemn word to aſſiſt the Ta- 


* rentines, and other Greeks, who are ſettled: in this 
<« 'part of Italy; and that I cannot in honour abandon 
* them on any account, and eſpecially as I am now 
« at the head of a potent army that has already gained 
* me a battle. I muſt, however, acquaint you, that 1 
am called, by ſome preſſing affairs, to my own do- 
< minions; and this is the circumſtance which makes 
me wiſh for peace with the greater ſollicitude. As 
© to any other particulars, if my quality as a king 
cauſes me to be ſuſpected by the ſenate, becauſe a 
„ number of other princes have openly violated the 
ce faith of treaties and alliances, without the leaſt 
< heſitation; become my ſecurity yourſelf on this 
« occaſion; aſſiſt me with your counſels in all my 
* ng and command my - armies under me. 
J want a' virtuous man, and a faithful friend; and 
„you as much need a prince, whoſe liberalities may 
enable you to be more uſeful, and to do more good 
„to mankind. Let us, therefore, conſent: to render 
«© mutual aſſiſtance to each other, in all the future 
* conjunctures of our lives on ipoy ning 
Poyrrhus having expreſſed himſelf in this manner, 
Fabricius, after a few moments ſilence, replied to 
him in theſe terms. It is needleſs for me to make 

< any mention of the experience I may poſſibly have 
„jn the conduct of publick or private affairs, ſince 
4 you have been informed of that from others. With 
reſpect alſo to my poverty, you ſeem to be ſo well 
«. acquainted with it, that it would be unneceſſary 
* for me to aſſure you, I have no money to improve, 
* nor any ſlaves from whom I derive the leaſt revenue: 
“ That my whole fortune conſiſts in a houſe of no 

<. conſiderable appearance; and in a little ſpot of 
« ground that furniſhes me with my ſupport. But if 
« you believe my poverty renders my condition in- 
«<. ferior to that of every other Roman, and that, 
« while I am diſcharging che duties of an honeſt 1 
Big 3 a ; « lam 
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Jam the. leſs; conſidered, ' becauſe I happen not to 
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be of the pumber of the richz permit me to acquaint 
you, that the idea you conceive of me, is not juſt, 
and that whoever, may have inſpired you with that 


„ opinion, or you only ſuppoſe ſo yourſelf, you are 


deceived to entertain it. Though I do not poſſeſs 


. riches, I never did imagine. my indigence a prejudice 
to me, whether I conſider myſelf as a publick or 
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private perſon. . Did my. neceſſitous circumſtances 


ever induce my country to exclude me from thoſe 


glorious employments, that -are the nobleſt objects 


of the emulation of great ſouls? I am inveſted with 
the higheſt dignities, and ſee myſelf placed at the 
head of the moſt illuſtrious embaſſies. I aſſiſt alſo 
at the moſt auguſt aſſemblies, and even the moſt ſa- 


cred functions of divine worſhip are confided to 


my care. Whenever the moſt important affairs 
are the ſubject of deliberation, I hold my rank in 

-councils, and offer my opinion with as much free- 
dom as another. I preſerve a parity with the rich- 
eſt and moſt powerful perſons in the republick ; and, 


if any circumſtance cauſes me to complain, it is my 
receiving too much honour and applauſe from my 


fellow-citizens. The employments I diſcharge coſt 
me nothing of mine, no more than any other Ro- 
man. Rome never reduces her citizens to a ruinous 
condition, by raiſing them to the magiſtracy. She 
gives all neceſſary ſupplies to thoſe ſne employs in 


publick ſtations, and beſtows them with liberality 
and magnificence. Rome, in this particular, differs 
from many other cities, where the publick is extreme- 
ly poor, and private perſons immenſely rich. We are 


all in a ſtate of affluence, as long as the republick is 
ſo, becauſe we conſider her treaſures as our own. 


The rich and the poor are equally admitted to her 


<..employments, as ſhe judges them worthy of truſt, 


but thoſe of merit and virtue. As to my particular 
affairs, I am. fo far from repining at my fortune, 


Yeu.” V. gare 


k 


and ſhe knows no diſtinction between her citizens, 


that I think am the happieſt of men when L com- 
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27 HE HISTORY: or 
pare myſelf with the rich, and find a certain ſatis! 
faction, and even pride, in that fortune. My little 
field, poor and unfertile as it is, ſupplies me with 
whatever I want, when I am careful to cultivate 
it as I ought, and to lay up the fruits it produces. 
What can I want more? Every kind of food is 
agreeable to my palate, when ſeaſoned by hunger : 
I drink with delight when I thirſt, and I enjoy all 
the ſweetneſs of ſleep when fatigued” with toil. I 
content myſelf with an habit that covers me from 
the rigours of winter; and of all the various kinds 
of furniture neceſſary for the ſame uſes, the meaneſt 
is, in my ſenſe, the moſt commodious. I ſhould be 
unreaſonable, unjuſt, ſhould I complain of fortune, 
whilft ſhe ſupplies me with all that nature requires. 
As to ſuperfluities, I confeſs ſhe has not furniſhed 
me with any; but then ſhe has not formed me with 
the leaſt deſire to enjoy them. Why ſhould I then 
complain? It is true, the want of this abundance 
renders me incapable of relieving the neceſſitous, 
which is the only advantage the rich may be en- 
vied for enjoying. But when I impart to the re- 
publick, and my friends, ſome portion of the little 
I poſſeſs, and render my country all the ſervices 1 
am capable of performing: in a word, when I dif- 
charge all the duties incumbent on me, to the beſt 
of my ability, wherein can my conſcience condemn 
me? If riches had ever been the leaſt. part of my 
ambition, I have ſo long been employed in the ad- 
miniſtration of the republick, that I have had a 
thouſand opportunities of amaſſing great ſums, and 
even by irreproachable methods. Could any man 


deſire one more favourable than that which occurred 


to me a few years ago? The conſular dignity was 
conferred upon me, and 1 was ſent againſt the Sam- 
nites, the Brutii, and the Lucanians, at the head 
of a numerous army. We ravaged a large tract of 
land, and defeated the enemy in ſeveral battles: 
We took many flouriſhing and opulent cities by 
aſſault; I enriched the whole army with their 

= I % ſpoils 
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de woils; I returned every citizen the money he had 


contributed to the expence of the war: and after I 
„ had received the honours of a triomph. I brought 
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four hundred talents into the publick treaſury. After 


* having neglected ſo conſiderable a booty, of which 
I had full power to appropriate any part to myſelf; 
after having deſpiſed ſuch immenſe riches ſo juſtly 
acquired, and ſacrificed the ſpoils of the enemy to 

<« the love of glory, in imitation of Valerius Publi- 
cola, and many other great men, whoſe diſintereſt- 
ed generoſity of mind has raiſed the glory of Rome 
to fo illuſtrious an height; would it now become 
me to accept oß the gold and ſilver you offer me? 
„ What idea would the world entertain of me? And 
chat an example ſhould I fer Rome's citizens? 
How could I bear their reproaches ? how evei their 
% looks at my return? Thoſe aweful magiſtrates, 
our cenſors, who are appointed to inſpect | our diſ- 
cipline and manners with a vigilant eye, would they 
not compel me to be accountable, in the view of all 
the world, for the preſents you ſollicit me to ac- 
„ cept? You ſhall keep then, if you pleaſe, your 
„ riches: to yourſelf; and I my poverty and my re- 
„ putation. 

take it for granted, that the hiſtorian furniſhed 
Pyrrhus and Fabricius with theſe ſpeeches, but he has 
only painted their ſentiments, eſpecially thoſe of the 
latter in ſtrong . colours. For ſuch was the character 
of the Romans in thoſe glorious ages of the republick. 
Fabricius was really perſuaded there was more glory 
and grandeur in being able to deſpiſe all the gold of 
a king, than there was in reigning over an empire* 


(c) Pyrrhus being deſirous the next day to ſurpriſe | 


the Roman ambaſſador, who had never ſeen an ele- 
phant, ordered the captain of thoſe animals to arm 
the largeſt of them, and lead him to the place where 


] he intended to o converſe with Fabricius; the officer was 


. ES @- -— tet 


| 


| 1 ook Plut. in n Byrrks, p. 13 


dic, majuſque regno judicavit nec. Epift. 129. 


"0 Fabricius Pyrrhi regis aurum regias opes poſſe edelste Ses ; 


7 
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then to place him behind a large hanging of | tapeſtry, 
that he might be ready to make his appearance at a cer- 
tain ſignal. This was accordingly executed; and the 
ſignal being given, the tapeſtry was drawn aſide, and 
Preſented to view the enormous animal, who ſtretch- 
ed out his trunk over the head of Fabricius, and ſhook 
the apartment with a moſt terrible cry. Fabricius, 
Inſtead of diſcovering the leaſt ſurpriſe or conſterna- 
tion, turned very calmly to Pyrrhus, and ſaid to him 
with a ſmile, Neither your geld yeſterday, nor your ele- 
' phant to-day, alter me. © 75 5 
Whilſt they were fitting at table in the evening, 
the converſation turned upon àꝝ variety of ſubjects; 
and after ſome conference on the affairs of Greece, 
and the ſeveral philoſophers of note, Cineas intro- 
- duced the opinions of Epicurus, and related the par- 
ticular opinions of his diſciples, with reference to the 
gods, and the government of the world: Declaring 
that they repreſented pleaſure as the end and ſovereign 
good of man, and declined all dignities and employ- 
ments, as deſtructive to happineſs. To this he ad- 
ded, that they never aſcribed to the divinity, either 
love, or hatred, or wrath; but maintained, that he 
was entirely regardleſs of mankind; and that they 
conſigned him to a life of tranquillity, in which he 
paſſed all ages void of occupation, and plunged in an 
endleſs variety of delights and pleaſures. The ſoft 
and voluptuous lives of the Tarentines might pro- 
bably occaſion this diſcourſe. Whilſt Cineas was go- 
ing on with this ſubject, Fabricius, to whom ſuch a 
doctrine was altogether new, cried out as loud as he 
was able, Great Hercules, may Pyrrbus and the Sam- 
mites follow this dofirine, as long as they ſhall make war 
duoilth the Romans! | e Th 
Who of us moderns, where we to judge of the man- 
ners of the ancients by thoſe which prevail in our age, 
would expect to hear the converſation. between great 
warriors, at table, turn, not only on political ſyſtems, 
but points of erudition; for, at that time, philoſophical 
enquiries were conſidered as the principal part of learn- 
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ing? Are not ſuch diſcourſes as theſe ſeaſoned wich 
improving reflection, and enlivened with ſprightly re- 

plies, WT at leaſt to thoſe table converſations, which 
free uently continue as long as the entertainment, and 
are Tales, without much expence of genius, in excla- 
mations worthy of Epicureans, on the delicacy of 
the proviſions, and the admirable flavour of the wines 
and other liquors, _ 

Pyrrhus was ſtruck with mach admiration at the 

_ greatneſs of ſoul which he diſcovered in the Roman 
ambaſſador, and was ſo charmed with his manners and 
his wiſdom, that he became more impatient than ever 
to contract an alliance with his city. He therefore 
took him apart, and conjured him, a ſecond time, to 
mediate an accommodation between the two ſtates, 
and conſent to reſide at his court, where he ſhould 
hold the firſt rank among all his friends and captains. 
T would not adviſe you to perfiſt in that requeſt, replied 
Fabricius, whiſpering in his ear with a ſmile, and you 
ſeem to be but Gttle acquainted with your own intergſt ; 
for if thoſe who now honour and admire you, ſhould once 
happen to know me, perhaps they might be more * 

of having me for their king than yourſelf. 
The prince, inſtead of being offended at this re- 
| ply, eſteemed him the more for making it, and would 
intruſt the priſoners with none but him, that he might 
be certain they would be ſent back to him, after they 
had embraced their relations and friends, and cele- 
brated the Saturnalia, in caſe the ſenate ſhould con- 
tinue averſe to a peace. They were accordingly ſent 
to him at the expiration of the feſtival, the ſenate 
having, ordered every priſoner to return to Pyrrhus, 
upon pain of death, 

The command of the army being confined on Fa- 
bricius the following year, an unknown perſon came 

into his camp, with a letter from the king's phyſician, 

| who offered to take Pyrrhus off by poiſon, if the Ro- 
mans would promiſe him a recompence proportionable 
to the ſervice he ſhould render them, by putting an 
end to ſo deſtructive a war without 4 danger to 
| 5 2 3 themlelves. 
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tthemſelves. 


black treachery. His letter Was conceived 


Cas FaBRIC1vs and 
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Fabricius, who always N hit ame 
6 and Juſtice *, even in time of war, which 
urniſhes ſo many pretexts for departing. from them, 
and as he knew there were ſome rights, which ought 

to be preſerved inviolable, even with enemies them- 


| ſelves, was ſtruck with a juſt horrour at ſuch a pro- 
poſal: 


And as he woyld not ſuffer the king to con- 
quer him with gold, he thought it would be infamous 

in himſelf to conquer the king by poiſon. After ſome 
conference, therefore, with his colleague E milius, he 
wrote a letter to Pyrrhus, to caution him againſt that 


in thele 
terms. 15 


Ovintvs: Eilts, eu, 
to king PyRRHUS; Health. | 


you ſeem to form a wrong judgement both of friends 


and enemies; and this will be your own opinion, 


os you have read the letter which has been written to 


For you will then be ſenſible, that you are carrying 
on a war againſt people of virtue and honour, at the 


ſame time that yon repoſe entire confidence in the worſt. 


of men. The information we now ſend you, reſults more 
from our affettion for ourſelves, than for you, for we 
vere unwilling that your death ſhould give tbe world oe. 
caſion to defame us; and would not have it imagined, 
that we had recourſe to treachery, through nd of ter- 
minating this war happily by our vaſour. 


Pyrrhus having received this letter, and finding i it 
to be a true repreſentation of the fact, cauſed” mis 
phyſician to be puniſhed,” and ſent back all his pri- 
ſoners to the conſul without ranſom, as a teſtimonial 
of his gratitude to Fabricius and the Romans. He 
likewiſe deputed Cineas to negotiate a peace; but the 
Romans, Who would never accept either a ere 

rom 


ca Ejuſdem animi fuit, auro 
non vinci, veneno non vincere. 
Adqmirati ſumus ingentem virum, 
uem non regis, non contra regem 
Sromia flexiſſent; boni exempli 
tenacem; quod diffcillimum elt. 


in bello innocentem; qui ali- 
quod eſſe crederet etiam in hoſte 
nefas; qui in ſumma paupertate 
quam fibi decus fecerat, non ali- 
ter refugit divitias quàm vene+ 
num. Senec. Epil. 120. | 
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from their enemy, or a recompence for not commit- 


ting the moſt execrable piece of injuſtice, | were not 
averſe to receiving the priſoners: They however re- 
turned an equal number of Tarentines and Samnites, 
as an equivalent; but as to the treaty of pacification, 
they would not permit Cineas to mention it, till Pyr- 
rhus had returned to Epirus in the ſame fleet that 
landed him and his troops in Italy. But as his affairs 
made a ſecond battle neceſſary, he aſſembled his army, 
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and attacked the Romans near the city of Aſculum. = 


The troops fought with great obſtinacy on both 
ſides, and the victory continued doubtful till the cloſe 
of the battle. Pyrrhus, at the beginning of the action, 
having been driven into places impracticable to the 


cavalry, and againſt a river very difficult, as well in 
regard to its banks, as marſhes on the ſides of it, was 


treated very rudely by the enemy, and loſt»a: great 
number of his men. But having at laſt diſengaged 
himſelf from that diſadvantageous ſituation, and re- 
gained the plain, where he could make uſe of his ele- 
Phants, he advanced againſt the Romans with the 
greateſt impetuoſity, his ranks being all in good order 
and well cloſed; and as he met with a vigorous reſiſt- 
ance, the ſlaughter became very great, and he himſelf 
was wounded. He, however, had diſpoſed his ele- 
phants ſo judiciouſly, that they broke through the Ro- 
man infantry, in ſeveral quarters, notwithſtanding 


Which, they ſtill maintained their ground. The two 


armies, fired with implacable rage, exerted the utmoſt 
efforts that bravery. could inſpire, and did not ceaſe 
fighting till night parted them. The loſs was almoſt 


equal on both ſides, and amounted to fifteen thouſand 


men in the whole. The Romans were the firſt who 
retreated, and gained their camp, which was near the 
field of battle. The advantage, therefore, ſeemed to 


remain with Pyrrhus, who continued longeſt in the 


field; but when one of his officers came to congratu- 
late him on his victory, F we gain ſuch another, re- 
plied he, we are inevitably ruined. And as he had 
really loſt his beſt troops and braveſt officers, he was 
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244 THE HISTORY/O'F.i4 
| very ſenſible of his inability to bring another army 


into the field againſt the Romans, whoſe very defeat 


inſpired them with new " yigoue and een to continue | 
the war . TEE N FFHES 


TT 


(4) While he was irevololhg cheſs): melancholy 
ehooglt i in his mind, and had the mortification to 
ſee himſelf in a manner deſtitute of all reſource, and 
incapable of TY to any honourable expedient, 
to diſengage himſelf from an enterpriſe he had under- 
taken too inconſiderately, a dawn of hope and good 
fortune inſpired him with new reſolution. A deputa- 
tion was ſent to him, at that critical junctute, from 
Sicily, with a commiſſion to deliver Syracuſe, Agri- 
gentum, and the city of the Leontines, into his poſ- 

A.M. ſeſſion; and to implore the aſſiſtance of his arms 
Ast. J. c. to drive the Carthaginians from their iſland, and de- 
278, liver them from their tyrants; Several couriers from 
Greece alſo arrived at his camp at the ſame time, 

to inform him that Ceraunus had been killed in a 

battle with the Gauls, in Macedonia, and that this 
kingdom ſeemed to invite him to aſcend to the throne. 

Pyrrhus then found himſelf in a new perplexity. 
A moment before he was deſtitute of all hope, and 
now it flowed ſo faſt upon him, that he was at a lofs 
to determine which offer he ought to prefer. But 
after a long deliberation, and when he had maturely 
weighed the reaſons that offered themſelves on both 
ſides, he reſolved for Sicily, which would open him 
a paſſage! into Africa, and conduct him to a more 

ample harveſt of glory. In. conſequence of this reſo- 
lution, he immediately diſpatehed Cineas to treat 
with the cities, and gave them aſſurances of his ſpeedy 
arrival; he then embarked for Sicily, after he d 
left a ſtrong garriſon in Tarentum, notwithſtanding 
the repugnance of the inhabitants, who had the mor- 
een 20 ſee e wa abandoned by Pyrrhus, and 


1 reduced 


| 8 
09 Plut, in. Pyrth. p. 397, 398. Pauſan, 1. i. Ne. baus. 
I. xviii. c. 2. & I. xxiii. c. 3. | 
per damna, per ak. ab ipſo 8 
Ducit 1 * ferro, Horat, 
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reduced at the ſame time to a ſtate of ſlavery by his 
troops. Ann 

| hen: he arrived in Sicily, he immediately became 

maſter of Syracuſe, Which was delivered vp to him 
by Soſtrarus“, who then governed that city, and 
by Thenon, who commanded in the citadel. He alſo 

received money from them, out of the publick trea- 
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ſury; «and about two bundred ſhips, which facilitated 


his conqueſt of all Sicily. His inſinuating and affable 
behaviour at his firſt arrival, gained him the hearts 
of all the people; and as he had then an army of 
thirty thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe, Vink 
a fleet of two hundred fail, he diſpoſſeſſed the Car- 


thaginians of their ſettlements in that illand, and 
obliged them to evacuate the city of Eryx, Which 
was the ſtrongeſt of all their places there, and the 


beſt furniſhed with people for its defence: He a 


_ defeated in a great battle, the inhabitants of Meſſina, 
who were called Mamertines +, and whoſe frequent ir- 


ruptions' infeſted all Sicily, and entirely demoliſhed all 
their fortreſſes. 


The rapid progress of his arms terrified! the Ca 


| thaginians, who were now diveſted of all their acqui- 
ſitions in Sicily, except the ſingle city of Lilybzum; 


and they ſent to purchaſe peace and his friendſhip with 
money and ſhips. But as he aſpired to much greater 


things, he anſwered them, that the only method to ob- 
tain what they defired, would be to abandon Sicily, 
and conſent to let the Libyan ſea be the boundary 
between them and the Greeks. He intended to beſtow 
Sicily on his ſon Helenus, as a kingdom to which he 
had a right by birth, this prince being his ſon by the 


daughter of Agathocles; > and he y, we to give His 
fon Alexander the kingdom of Italy, 


upon as a certain conqueſt. 
: A continued ſeries of e ad the nume- 


He is called bers by Dio- ET) 3 24. e maſters 
2 Halicarnaſſus. Meſſina, into which they had been 
+ Ti vu word ſigniſies martial, be- received, they retained their own 


which he looked 


2 e a very warlike peb- name there, though that E: the city 


ng came. from Italy, Was not c hanged, 
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FTC 
rous 8 under his command, had raiſed his hopes ſa 
high at that time, that he thought of nothing but ac- 
compliſhing the great views that had drawn him into 


Sicily; the firſt and principal of which was the con- 


the cities to furniſh him with men, and 


Af of Africa. He had a ſufficient number of veſ- 
els for that great expedition, but wanted mariners; 
in order, therefore, to obtain that ſupply, he obliged 


everely puniſh: 
ed thoſe who neglected to obey his orders. 


In conſequence of theſe proceedings, his power w was 


ſoon changed into an inſolent and. tyrannical ſway, 


which firſt drew upon him the hatred of the family 
and friends of Agathocles, whom he deprived of all 


the fortunes they had. received from that prince, and 


beſtowed them upon, his own, creatures. (c) In con- 


tempt of the cuſtoms of that country, he alſo con- 
ferred the firſt dignities, and the government of cities, 


on his guards and centurions, whom he continued in 
the magiſtracy as long as he thought proper, and with- 


out any regard to the time preſcribed hy the laws. 
And as to all judicial proceedings, with reſpect to 


private property, and other affairs of that nature, he 
either decided them by his own arbitrary ſentence, or 
left them to the determination of his courtiers, whoſe 
ſole views were to enrich themſelves by ſordid gain, 
and live in all manner of luxury, profuſion, and de- 
bauchery.... 

A conduct ſo oppreſlive and different, from chat, by 
which he at firſt had ſo well ſucceeded, could not fail 


to alienate the affection of the people from him; and , 
when he became ſenſible. that he was univerſally hated, 
and that the Sicilians, exaſperated at his odious go- 


vernment, were ſollicitous to ſhake off the yoke, he 


placed in moſt of the cities ſuch garriſons as he knew 


were at his devotion, under retext that the Cartha- 
ginians were preparing to invade him. He alſo ſeiſed 


the moſt illuſtrious citizens of each city, and cauſed 
them to be put to death, after he had charged them 


with treaſonable conſpiracies. Of this number was 


Sore DG 1 henon, 
<<) Dionyſ. Halic. in Excerpt. p. 71. | W 
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Thenon, the commander of the citadel; and all the 
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important ſervices he had rendered the king of Epirus 


. . * a. . a 6 f * 5 Sr Qs, . : 
did not ſuffice to exempt him from ſo cruel a policy; 


though it was allowed that he had contributed more 
than any other perſon to reduce Sicily under Pyrrhus, 


He alſo reſolved to have Soſtratus ſeiſed; but as he had 
ſome ſuſpicion of what was intended, againſt him, he 
found means to quit the city. A prince hazards all 


things when he loſes the affection of his people, which 


is the ſtrongeſt tie that 'unires them to their ſovereign. 
The ſame barbarous and unjuſt treatment of the prin- 


cipal citizens of Syracuſe, who had conduced molt to 
the progreſs of his power in that iſland, rendered him 
entirely odious and inſupportable to the Sicilians. Such 


was the character of Pyrrhus: His vigorous conduct 
in the enterpriſes he undertook; facilitated his conqueſt 
of kingdoms and provinces, but he wanted art to 
_ preſerve them“ . The averſion which the cities con- 
ceived againſt him was ſo great, that ſome of them 


entered into a league with the Carthaginians, and 


others with the Mamertines, in order to deſtroy him. 


t this juncture, when he beheld nothing but new 


inſurrections and revolts kindling all round, he received 
letters from the Samnites and Tarentines, which in- 


formed him that they had been diſpoſſeſſed of all their 
lands, and were then ſhut up in their cities, where it 
would be impoſſible for them to ſuſtain the war, unleſs 
he would haſten to their aſſiſtance, Theſe letters ar- 
rived at a proper time for affording him an honourable 
pretext for his departure, and preventing it from ap- 


pearing a fight from Sicily, as if he deſpaired of ſuc- 


ceeding any longer in that iſland. . _ 

As 5 
nians attacked him in ſuch a manner, as obliged him 
to fight in the very port, againſt thoſe Barbarians, 
Where he loſt ſeveral of his ſhips. This, however, 
did not prevent him from failing to Italy with. thoſe 


that 


2 Ut ad devincenda regna in- to melids ſtudebat acquirere im- 


victus habebatur, ita devictis ac- peria, quam retinere, Juſtin. 
quiſitiſque celeriter carebat; tan- I. Xxv. . 4. 


e was embarking at Syracuſe, the Carthagi- 
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that l but upon his arrival there he 5 
a great body of Mamertines, who had paſſed thither 
before him, to the number of near ten t ouland men, 
and greatly incommoded his march, by frequently har- 
raſſing his troops, and making repeated attacks RON 1 2 
his rear guard. 

(d) Livy, and Dionyſius of Halicarnaſtus, tell us 
one circumſtance not very much to the honour of 
Pyrrhus's memory, In Locris was a celebrated tem- 
ple, conſecrated to Proſerpine, and held in the greateſt | 
veneration by all the inhabitants of that country, 
as well as by ſtrangers, and no one had ever preſumed.” 
to. violate it, though it was certain that immenſe trea- 5 
ſures were depoſited within it. (e) Pyrrhus, who then 
wanted money extremely, was not ſo ſcrupulous, bur 
carried off all the riches of the goddeſs, and lodged 
them in his ſhip. The next day, if hiſtory may be 
credited, his fleet was "ſhattered by a violent tempeſt, 

and all the veſſels that were laden with theſe rich and 
ſacred Tpoits were caſt upon the coalt of Locris. 
This proud prince, ſays Livy, being convinced by this 
| cruel dilaſter, that the gods were not imaginary beings, 

| cauſed all the treaſures. to be replaced in the temp 

| with the utmoſt devotion. The goddeſs, . 

| was not appeaſed by this involuntary reſtitution ; and 

ES the author who relates this event, repreſents this im- 
|}. | pious ſacrilege as the cauſe of all the future calamities 
. 
ö 
| 


which happened to Pyrrhus, and particularly of the 
Er) lg death which, Put an end to bis enter- 
riſes. 

A. M. ” Pyrrhus, after he had ſuffered by this tempeſt, 
4 e. arrived at Tarentum with twenty thouſand foot, and 
. "274 Jnree thouſand horſe, and when he had re· inforced 
13 them with the beſt troops he could find in that city, 
I he advanced, by long marches, againſt the Romans, 

who were encamped in the country ; of the Samnites. 
17 Ik his people retained a ſecret reſedtment againſt 

. |  Pyrthus, for ens chem. when he undertook his 

expedition 


(a4) Plot. in Pyrrh. p. 399+ Panſin l. i. p. 22. Juſtia. 1. xxiii. e. 8 
(e) Liv. I. xxix. n. 28. Dionyſ. Halicarn, in Excerp. p. 342. 
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expedition into Sicily; for which reaſon he was joined 
by very. few of. their troops. This, however, did not 
prevent him from dividing his army into two bodies; 
one of which he ſent into Lucania, to oppoſe the con- 
(ſul who was there at that time, and to render him 
incapable of aſſiſting his colleague: The other he 
led himſelf againſt Manius Curius, the other conſul, 
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Pyrrhus haſtened, as much as poſſible, to attack 


this view he ſelected his beſt troops, with ſuch of his 
elephants as were ſtrongeſt, and of moſt ſervice in the 
field; after which he began his march about the cloſe 
of the evening, in order to ſurpriſe the conſul in his 
camp. The enemy, however, diſcovered him the next 
morning, as he was geſcending the mountains; and 
Manius having marched. out of his intrenchments 
with a body of troops, fell upon the firſt he met. 
_ Theſe he ſoon put into, confuſion, and obliged them 
to have recourſe to flight, which ſpread univerſal ter- 
rour among the reſt, great numbers of whom were 
ſlain, and even ſome of the elephants taken. 
This ſucceſs emboldened Manius to draw all his 
troops out of their entrenchments, in order to com- 
bat in the open plain. One of his wings had the ad- 
vantage, at the beginning of the battle, and puſhed 
their enemies with great vigour; but the other was 
overthrown by the elephants, and driven back to their 
camp. In this emergency he ſent for the troops he 
had left behind him, to guard the intrenchments, and 
who were all freſh and under arms. Theſe forces 
advanced in the critical moment, and with their pikes 
and darts compelled the elephants to turn their backs, 
and fall upon their own. battalions, which created ſuch 
a general confuſion, that the Romans art laſt obtained 
a complete victory, which, in. ſome; ſenſe, was of no 
- leſs value to them than their future conqueſt of all 
„ 3 . nations. 
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Pyrrhus, increaſed their reputation, as well as their 
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3 For the intrepidity they Giccdvered forthe 


engagement, and the 8 allant actions they performed 
ought with fuch an enemy as 


fortitude and confidence in 'their..own bravery, and 


cauſed them to be conſidered as invincible. This 


victory over Pyrrhus rendered them indiſputable 
maſters of all Italy between the two ſeas; and this 
acquiſition was ſoon ſucceeded by the wars with Car- 
thage, in which, having at laſt ſubdued that potent 
rival, they no longer beheld any power in a condition 


to oppoſe them. 


In this manner did Pyrrhus ſind himſelf fallen from 
all the high hopes he had received, with relation to 


Italy and Sicily, after he had conſumed ſix whole 


years in thoſe wars, and entirely ruined his own af- 
fairs. It muſt be acknowledged, however; that he 
reſerved an invincible fortirude of mind amidſt all 
theſe diſgraces ; and his experience in military affairs, 
»ith his valour and intrepidity, cauſed him always to 


Paſs for the firſt of all the kings and generals of his 


time. But whatever he acquired by his great exploits, 
he ſoon loſt by his vain hopes; for his impatience to 
purſue what he had not yet attained, rendered him 


incapable of preſerving what was already in his poſſeſ- 
ſion. This diſpoſition of his made Antigonus compare 
him to a man who threw good caſts at tables, but 


played them very ill. : 

% He at length returned to Epirus, with eight 
thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe; but as his re- 
venues were not ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of theſe 
troops, he was induſtrious to find out fome new war 
for their ſupport; and having received à re-inforce- 


ment of ſome Gauls who joined him, he threw him- 


ſelf into Macedonia, where Antigonus then reigned. 
His intention was only to ravage the country, and 
carry off a great booty; but when he had once made 


himſelf maſter of ſeveral cities, without any difficulty, 
and had allo ſeduced two ane r. 3 ſol- 


diers 
. 0 Plut. in Py 5 p. 400. Pauſan, 1. 1, c. 23. 1 I. xxv. e. zo 
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diers over to his party, he indulged the moſt exalted 
hopes, marched againſt Antigonus himſelf, attacked 
him in the defiles, and put his whole army, into diſor- 
der. A large body of other Gauls, who formed the 
Tear guard of Antigonus, courageoufly ſuſtained his 
efforts for ſome time, and the encounter grew ve 
warm; but moſt of them were at laſt cut to pieces; 
and thoſe who commanded the elephants; being ſur- 
"rounded by his troops, ſurrendered themſelves priſonets, 
and delivered up the elephants. The Matedonian 
phalanx was all that now remained; but the troops 
who compoſed this corps were ſtruck with terrour and 
confuſion at the defeat of their rear guard. Pyrrhus, 
perceiving that they ſeemed to refuſe fighting him, 
ſtretched out his hand to the commanders, and other 
_ officers, and called each of them by his name. This 
expedient gained him all the infantry of Antigonus, - 
who was obliged to have recourſe to flight, in order 
to prelerve ſome of the maritime places in their obe- 
Jewhm TC TS | 
Pyrrhus was exceedingly” animated by this victory, 
as may be judged by won e inſcription on the 
ſpoils which he . ed to the Itonian Minerva. 
Pyrrhus, king of the Mioloſſians, conſecrates to the No- 
nian Minerva theſe bucklers of the fierce Gauls, after 
he had defeated the whole army of Antigonas. Let no one 
be ſurpriſed at this event. The en er of Aacus are 
till, as they originally were, perfetily brave and valiant. 
Pyrrhus, after this victory, made himſelf maſter of 
all the cities of Macedonia, and particularly of Æge +, 
whoſe inhabitants he treated with great ſeverity, and 
garriſoned their city with part of his Gauls, a people 
as inſatiable and rapacious after money, as any nation 
that was evet in the world. The moment they rook 
poſſeſſion of the city, they began with plundering the 
tombs of the Macedonian kings, whoſe remains were 
FÄ depoſited 
Minerva was called Loma, which was the ſame with that * © 
From Itonus, the ſon of Amphic- in the paſſage before us. The other. 


tyon, and ſhe had two temples de- was in Beotia, near Coronæa. 
dicated to ber, under this name; + A city of Macedonia, on the 


ene in Theſſaly, near Lariſſa, river Haliacmon. 
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.* © depoſited there. They alſo carried off all the riches 


encloſed in thoſe monuments, and, with ſacrilegious in- 


ſolence, ſcattered the aſhes of thoſe princes in the air. 


Pyrrhus lightly paſſed over this infamous action, 


either becauſe the important affairs he then had upon 


his hands engaged his whole attention, or that his 


preſſing occaſion for the ſervice of theſe Barbarians, 


3733 
Ant. J. 
271. 


rendered him unwilling to alienate their affection from 
him, by too ſtrict an enquiry into this proceeding, 
which would make it neceſſary for him to. puniſh the 
delinquents : So criminal a connivance ſunk him very 


Fg much in the opinion of the Macedonians. 


) Though his affairs were not eſtabliſhed on ſo 


c. ſecure a foundation as to give him juſt reaſons to be 


void of apprehenſion, he conceived new hopes, and 
engaged in new enterpriſes. Cleonymus, the Spartan, 
came to ſollicit him to march his army againſt Lace- 
dæmonia, and Pyrrhus lent a willing ear to that pro- 
poſal. This Cleonymus was of the royal race. Cleo- 
menes, his father, who was king of Sparta, had two 


| ſons; Acrotates, and Cleonymus. The former who 


was the eldeſt, died before his father, and left a ſon 


named Areus. After thefideath of the old king, a 


diſpute, with relation to the ſovereignty, aroſe be- 


tween Areus and Cleonymus; and as this latter 


ſeemed to be a man of a violent and deſpotick diſpo- 


ſition, the coiteſt was decided in favour. of Areus. 


Cleonymus, when he was much advanced in age, 
eſpouſed a very beautiful woman, whoſe name was 
Chelidonida, the daughter of Leotychidas., This 


young lady conceived a violent paſſion for Acrotates, 


the ſon of king Areus, who was very amiable, finely 


ſhaped, and in the flower of his youth. This cir- 
cumſtance rendered her marriage not only a very me- 
lancholy, but diſhonourable affair, to her huſband 


Cleony mus, who was equally. tranſported with love 


and jealouſy; for his diſgrace was publick, and every 


Spartan acquainted. with the contempt his wife enter: 


tained 


C) Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 400=403. Pauſan. I. j. p. 235 24, & l. ili. 


p. 168, Juſtin. 1, xxv. c. 4. 


* , 
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tained for him. Animated, therefore, with a. burnin 


/1 $58 


impatience to avenge himſelf at once on his pt | 


5 citizens and his faithleſs wife, he prevailed wit 
rhus to march againſt Sparta with an army of twenty= 


five thouſand foot, two thouſand borſe, and turnt 2 


flour clephants. 

Theſe | hog reparations for war made it inomedi- 
ately. evident, that Pyrrhus was more intent to con- 
quer Peloponneſus for himſelf, than to make Cleony- 
mus : maſter of Sparta. This, indeed, he ſtrongly 
diſavowed in all his diſcourſe; for when the Lacedæ- 


monians ſent ambaſſadors to him, during his reſidence 


at Megalopolis, he aſſured them that no hoſtilities 


were intended by him againſt Sparta, and that he only 


came to reſtore liberty to thoſe cities which Antigonus 
poſſeſſed in that country. He even declared to them 


that he deſigned to ſend his youngeſt children to 


Sparta, if they. would permit him ſo to do, that they 
might be educated in the manners and diſcipline of 
that city, and have the advantage, above all other 


kings and princes, of being trained up in ſo excellent 
a ſchool. 


With theſe flattering Wie he amuſed. all ſuch - 


as preſented- themſeves to him in his march; but 
thoſe perſons muſt be very thoughtleſs and impru- 
dent, who place any confidence in the language of 
politicians, with whom artifice and deceit paſs for 
wiſdom, and faith for weakneſs and want of judge- 
ment. Pyrrhus had no ſooner advanced into the ter- 


ritories of Sparta, than he began to ravage and plun- 


der all the country around him. 


He arrived, in the evening, before Lacedæmon; 
which Clednꝝy mus deſired him to attack without a 


moment's delay, that they might take advantage of 
the confuſion of the inhabitants, who had no ſuſpi- 


cion of a ſiege, and of the abſence of king Areus, 
who was gone to Crete to aſſiſt the Gortynians. The 


helots, and friends of Cleonymus, were ſo confident 


of ſucceſs that they were then actually preparing his 
houſe for his reception; firmly perſuaded he would 
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ip there that very night with Pyrrhus. But this 

rince who looked upon the conqueſt of the city as 
inevitable, deferred the aſſault till the next morning. 
That delay ſaved Sparta, and ſhowed that there are 
favourable and deciſive moments which muſt be 
ſeiſed immediately, and which, once neglected, never 


return. 


When night came, the Lacedæmonians deliberat- 


ed on the expediency of ſending their wives to Crete, 


but were oppoſed by them in that point: One among 
them, in particular, whoſe name was Archidamia, 


ruſhed into the ſenate with a drawn ſword, and after 
ſhe had uttered her complaints, in the name of the 


reſt, demanded of the men who were there aſſemn- 
bled, What could be their inducement to entertain ſo bad 
.an opinion of them, as to imagine they would enen to 
live after the deſtruction of Sparta? 

The fame council gave directions for opening a 
trench parallel to the enemy's camp, in order to op- 
pole their approaches to the city, by placing troops 
along that work : But, as the abſence of their king, 
and the ſurpriſe with which they were then ſeiſed, 
prevented them from raiſing a ſufficient number of 


men, to form a front equal to that of the enemy, and 
engage them in the open field, they reſolved to ſhut 


themſelves up as ſecurely as poſlible, by adding. to 
each extremity of the ditch a kind of intrenchment, 
formed by a barricade of carriages, ſunk in the earth 
up to the axle- trees of the wheels, that by theſe 
means they might check the impetuoſity of the ele- 


phants, and e the cavalry from aſſaulting them 


in flank. 


While the men were employed in this work, their 
wives and daughters came to join them, and after they 
had exhorted thoſe who were appointed for the en- 
counter to take ſome repoſe, while the night laſted, 
they proceeded to meaſure the length of the trench, 
and took in the third part of it for their own ſhare in 
the 8 fo which they completed before day. The 


trench 
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trench was nine feet in breadth, ſix in depth, and | 


nine hundred in length. 
When day appeared, and the enemies began to be 


in motion, thoſe women preſented arms to all the | 


young men, and as they were retiring from the trench 
they had made, they exhorted them to behave in a 
gallant manner; intreating them, at the ſame. time, 
do conſider how glorious it would be. for them to con- 


quer in the ſight of their country, and breathe their 
laſt in the arms of their mothers and wives, after they 


had proved themſelves worthy of Sparta by their va- 


lour. When Chelidonida, in particular, retired with 


the reſt, ſhe prepared a cord, which ſhe intended 
ſhould be the 15 al inſtrument of her death, to prevent 


her from falling into the hands of her huſpand, if the 


city ſhould happen to be taken. 
Pyrrhus, in the mean time, advanced at the head 


of his infantry, to attack the Spartan front, who 
waited for him on the other fide of the trench, with 


their bucklers cloſely joined together. The trench 
was not only very difficult to be paſſed, but the ſol- 
diers of Pyrrhus could not even approach the edge of 
it, nor maintain a good footing, becauſe the earth, 
which had been newly thrown up, eaſily gave way 
under them. When his ſon Ptolemy ſaw this incon- 


venience, he drew out two thouſand Gauls, with a 


{elect band of Chaonians, and filed off along the 


trench to the place where the carriages were diſpoſed, 


in order to open a paſſage for the reſt of the troops. 


But theſe were ranged ſo thick, and ſunk to ſuch a 


depth in the earth, as rendered his deſign impracticable. 


Upon which the Gauls endeavoured to ſurmount this 


difficulty, by diſengaging the wheels, in order to draw 


the carriages into the adjoining river. 

The young Acrotates was the firſt who ſaw the dan- 
cer, and immediately ſhot through the city with three 
hundred ſoldiers. Having taken a large compaſs, he 
poured upon the rear of Ptolemy's troops, without 
being diſcovered in his approach, becauſe he advanced 
che 9 ways. Upon this ſudden attack, as 
MMA their 


their ranks were broken, and their troops thrown into 
diſorder, they crowded and preſſed upon each other, 

and moſt of them rolled into the ditch, and fel 
around the chariots. In a word, after a, long encoun- 
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ter, which coſt them a vaſt quantity of blood, they 
were repulſed, and obliged to have recourſe to flight. 
The old men, and moſt of the women, ſtaod on the 


other ſide of the trench, and beheld with admiration. 


the undaunted bravery of Acrotates. As for him, i 
covered with blood, and exulting from his victory, he 
returned to his poſt amidſt the univerſal, applauſe of 


the Spartan women, who extolled his valour, and en- 
vied, at the ſame time, the glory and happineſs of 


Chelidonida : An evident proof that the Spartan la- 
dies were not extremely delicate in point o* conjugal 


chaſtity. 


The battle was ſtill hotter along the edge of the 


ditch, where Pyrrhus commanded, and which was 
defended by the Lacedæmonian infantry: The Spar- 
tans fought with great intrepidity, and ſeveral among 


them diſtinguiſned themſelves very much; particu- 
larly Phyllius, who, after having oppoſed the enemy 


for a conſiderable time, and killed, with his own hand, 
all thoſe who attempted to force a paſſage where he 
fought; finding himſelf, at laſt, faint with the many 
wounds he had received, and the large quantity of 
blood he had loſt, he called to one of the officers who 
commanded at that poſt, and after having reſigned his 
place to him, he retired. a few paces, and fell down. 
dead amidſt his countrymen, that the enemies might 
not be maſters of his body. 5 


Night obliged both parties to diſcontinue the en- 


: PF But the next morning it was renewed by 


reak of day. The Lacedzmonians defended them- 


ſelves with new. efforts of ardour and bravery, and 


even the women would not forſake them, but. were. 
always at hand to furniſh arms and refreſhments to 


ſuch as wanted them, and alſo to aſſiſt in carrying, 
off the wounded. The Macedonians were indefati- 


gable in their endeavours to fill up the ditch with vaſt, - 
8 5 4 quantities 
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quantities of wood, and other materials, which they | 
. threw upon the arms and dead bodies; and the Lace- 
dæmonians redoubled their ardour to prevent their ef- 
fecting that deſign. VVV 
But while the latter were thus employed, Pyrrhus 
had forced himſelf a paſſage at the place where the 
chariots had been diſpoſed, and \puſhed forwards full 
. Jpeed to the city. Thoſe who defended this poſt, ſent 
up loud cries, which were anſwered by diſmal ſhrieks 
from the women, who ran from place to place in the 
utmoſt conſternation. Pyrrhus ſtill advanced, and 
bore down all who oppoſed him. He was now with- 
in a ſmall diſtance of that city, when a ſhaft from a 
Cretan bow pierced his horſe, and made him ſo fu- 
rious, that he ran with his maſter into the very midſt 
of the enemies, and fell dead with him to the ground. 
Whilſt his friends crowded about him, to extricate 
him from the danger he was in, the Spartans advanced 
in great numbers, and, with their arrows, repulſed the 
Macedonians beyond the trench. g. 
Pͤyrrhus then cauſed a general retreat to be ſounded, 
in expectation that the Lacedæmonians, who had 
loſt a great number of men, and were moſt. of them 
wounded, would- be inclined -to ſurrender the city, 
which was then reduced to the laſt extremity, and 
ſeemed incapable of ſuſtaining a new attack. But at 
the very inſtant when every thing ſeemed deſperare, 
one of the generals of Antigonus arrived from Co- 
rinth, with a very conſiderable body of foreign troops; 
which. had ſcarce entered the city before king Areus 
appeared with two thouſand foot, which he had 
ieh Rem tn. er Et Wd Wenn 
. Theſe two re-inforcements, which the Lacedzmo- - 
nians received the fame day, did but animate Pyrrhus, 
and add new ardour to his ambition. He was ſenfible, 
that it would be more glorious for him to take the 
city in ſpite of its new defenders, and in the very 
ſight of its king; but, after he had made ſome at- 
tempts to that effect, and was convinced that he ſnould 
gain nothing but wounds, he deſiſted from his enter- 
| e pPriſe, 
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from this deſign by a new ray of hope, which ſoon 


A. M. 
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drew him off to another ee 


(2) Ariſtzas and Ariſtippus, two of: the principal 
citizens of Argos, had excited a great ſedition in that 
city. The latter of theſe was deſirous of ſupporting 
himſelf, by the favour and protection of Antigontis; 
and Ariſtzas, in order. to fruſtrate his deſign, imme- 


diately invited Pyrrhus to eſpouſe his party. The 


king of Epirus, always fond of new motions, con- 


ſidered his victories as ſo many ſteps to greater advan- 
tages; and thought his defcats furniſhed him with in- 
diſpenſable reaſons for entering upon a new war, to 
repair his loſſes. Neither good nor ill ſucceſs, there- 


fore, could inſpire him with a diſpoſition for tranquil- 


lity ; for which reaſon he had no ſooner: given au- 
dience to the courier of Ariſtzas, than he began his 


march to Argos. King Areus formed ſeveral ambuſ- | 


cades to deſtroy him by the way, and having poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the moſt difficult paſſes, cut to pieces the 
Gauls and Moloſſians, who formed his rear guard. 
Ptolemy, who had been detached by Pyrrhus, his fa- 
ther, to ſuccour that guard, was killed in the engage- 


ment, upon which his troops diſbanded and fled. The 
Lacedzmonian cavalry, commanded by Evalcus, an 


officer of great reputation, purſued them with fo much 


_ ardour, that he inſenſibly advanced to a great diſtance 


from his infantry, who were incapable of n up 


with him. 


Pyrrhus being informed of his ſon's death, which 


affected him with the ſharpeſt ſorrow, immediately led 


vp the Moloſſian cavalry againſt the purſuers; and 


throwing himſelf amongſt their thickeſt troops, made 


ſuch a ſlaughter of che Lacedæmonians, as in a mo- 
ment covered him with blood. He was always intre- 


pid and terrible in battles; but on this occaſion, when 


grief and revenge gave a new edge to his ee he 
even 
(b) Plut. in Ped: P- 4994S Payſan. 1. i. p, 24. Juſtin. 
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even ſurpaſſed himſelf, and effaced the luſtre of his 

conduct in all former battles, by the ſuperior valour 

and intrepidity which he now diſplayed. He con- 
_ tinually 2 78 Evalcus in the, throng, and having at 
laſt ſingled him out, he ſpurred his horſe againſt him, 
and ſtruck him through with his Javelin, after having 
been in great danger himſelf. He then ſprung from 
his horſe, and made a terrible ſlaughter of the Lace- 


dæmonians, whom he overthrew in heaps upon the 
dead body of Evalcus. This loſs of the braveſt officers. 


and troops of Sparta, proceeded. altogether from the 
temerity of thoſe, who, after they had gained a com- 
Ny victory, ſuffered it to be wreſted out of their 


hands, by purſuing thoſe who fled with a blind and 


imprudent eagerneſs. 
Pyrrhus having thus celebrated the funeral ſolem- 


i 
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nities of Ptolemy. by this great battle, and mitigated | 


his affliction in ſome meaſure, by ſatiating his rage 


and vengeance in the blood of thoſe who had ſlain his 


ſon, continued his march to Argos, and upon his ar- 
rival there, was informed that Antigonus poſſeſſed the 

beights upon the borders of the plain. He then formed 
his camp near the city of Nauplia, and ſent a herald 
the next morning to Antigonus, with an offer to de- 
cide their quarrel by a ſingle combat; but Antigonus 
contented himſelf with replying, That if Pyrrbus was 


grown weary of life, here were abundance of methods for 


putting an end to it, 
The inhabitants of Argos diſpatched ambaſſadors 


at the ſame time to both theſe princes, to intreat them 


to withdraw their troops, and not reduce their city 
into ſubjection to either of them, but allow it to con- 
tinue in a ſtate of friendſhip with both. Antigonus 
readily conſented to this propoſal, and ſent his ſon as 
an hoſtage to the Argives. Pyrrhus alſo promiſed to 


retire; but as he offered no ſecurity for the perform- 


ance of his word, they began to ſuſpect his ſincerity, 
and indeed with ſuicient reaſon. 

As ſoon as night appeared, he advanced to the 
5 Walls, and having found a door left open by Ariſtæas, 


A a 4 he 
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plbkwaces that were moſt advantageous for their defence, and 
For a depuration ro Antigonus, to preſs his ſpeedy ad- 

vance to their aſſiſtance. He accordingly 

ng that moment, and cauſed his . ſon, with 


Y, marched 


In this very juncture of time, king Areus alſo ar- 
rived at Argos, with a thouſand Cretans, and as many 
Spartans as were capable of coming. Theſe troops, 

when they had all joined each Mr charged the 
. Gauls with the utmoſt fury, and put them into diſ- 
order. Pyrrhus haſtened, on his part, to ſuſtain them, 
but the dark neſs and confuſion were then ſo great, that 
it was impoſſible for him to be either heard or obeyed. 
: When day appeared, he was not a little ſurpriſed to ſee 
the citadel filled with enemies; and as he then ima- 
gined all was loft, he thought of nothing bur a timely 
retreat, But as he had ſome apprehenſions, with 
reſpect to the city gates, which were much too nar- 
row, he ſent orders to his fon Helenus, whom he 
had left without with the greateſt part of the army, to 
demoliſh part of the wall that his troops might have 
a free paſſage out of the city. The perſon to whom 
Pyrrhus gave this order in great haſte, having miſun- 
derſtood his meaning, delivered a quite contrary meſ- 
ſage, in conſequence of which Helenus immediately 
drew out his beſt infantry, with all the elephants he 
had left, and then advanced into the city to aſſiſt his 
DR. . | father, 
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father, who was preparing to retire the moment the 
— other entered the: place. | 
Pyrrhus, as long as the 5 afforded him -a- ſuf- 
ficient extent of ground, appeared with a. reſolute 
mien, and | its faced about, and repulſed thoſe 
who purſued him; but when he found himſelf engaged 
in a narrow ſtreet, which ended at the gate, the 
confuſion, which already was very great, became in- 
finitely increaſed, by the arrival of the troops his ſon. 
brought to his aſſiſtance. He frequently called aloud 

to them to withdraw, in order to clear the ſtreet, 
but in vain, for as it was impoſſible for his voice 
to be heard, they ſtill continued to advance, And to 
complete the calamity in which they were involved, 
one of the largeſt elephants ſunk down in the middle | 
of the gate, and filled up the whole extent in ſuch a 
manner, that the troops could neither advance nor 
retire. The confuſion occaſioned by this accident be- 
came then inexpreſſible. 

Pyrrhus obſerving the Jiſarder of his men, who 
broke forward and were driven back, like the waves of 
the ſea, took off the glittering creſt which diſtin- 
guiſhed his helmet, and cauſed him to be known, and 
then, confiding in the goodnels of his horſe, he ſprung 
into the throng of the eneqgies who purſped him; 
and while he was fighting with an air of deſperation, 
one of the adverſe party advanced up to him, and 
Pierced his cuiraſs with a javelin, The wound, how- 

ever, was neither great nor dangerous, and Pyrrhus 
5 immediately turned upon the man from whom he re- 
ceived it, and who happened to be only a private ſol- 
dier, che fon of a poor woman of Argos. The mo- 
ther beheld the combar from the top of a houſe, where 
ſhe ſtood with ſeveral other. women. 

The moment ſhe ſaw her ſon engaged with Pyr- ; 
rhus, ſhe almoſt loſt her ſenſes, and was chilled with 

horrour at the danger to which ſhe beheld him expoſed, 
Amidſt the impreſſions of her agony, ſhe caught up 
a large tile, and threw it down upon Pyrrhus. The 
 walſs fell directiy upon his head, and his helmet being 


too 
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to weak to ward off the blow, his eyes were imme- 
diately covered with darkneſs, his hands dropped the 
reins, and he ſunk down from his horſe without be- 
ing then obſerved. But he was ſoon diſcovered by a 
ſoldier, who put an end to his life, by cutting off his 


he noiſe of this accidegt was immediately ſpread 
in all parts. Alcyonzus, the ſon of Antigonus, took 
the head from the ſoldier, and rid away with it full 
| ſpeed to his father, at whoſe feet he threw it; but met 
with a very ill reception for acting in a manner ſo un- 
becoming his rank. Antigonus, recollecting the fate 
of his grandfather Antigonus, and that of Demetrius 
his father could not refrain from tears at ſo mournful 
a ſpectacle, and cauſed magnificent honours to be ren- 
dered to the remains of Pyrrhus. After having made 
himſelf maſter of his camp and army, he treated his 
fon Helenus, and the reſt of his friends, with great ge- 
neroſity, and ſent them back to Epiruhns. 
The title of a great captain is juſtly due to Pyrrhus, 
as he was ſo particularly eſteemed by the Romans 
themſelves; and eſpecially if we conſider the glorious 
teſtimony given in his favour, by. a perſon the moſt 
worthy of belief, with regard to the merit of a war- 
rior, and the beſt qualiged to form a competent judge- 
ment in that particular. (i) Livy reports, from an 
hiſtorian whom he cites as his voucher, that Han- 
nibal, when he was aſked by Scipio, whom he thought 
the moſt able and conſummate general, placed Alex- 
ander in the firſt rank, Pyrrhus in the ſecond, and 
' himſelf in the third. %%Üͤ . MyNon - 
The ſame general alſo characteriſed Pyrrhus, by 
adding, That he was the firſt who taught the art 
of encamping; that no one was more ſkilful in 
' *< chooſing his poſts, and drawing up his troops; 
that he had a peculiar art in conciliating affection, 
& and attaching people to his intereſt; and this to 
« ſuch a degree, that the people of Italy were more 
6 defirous of having him for their maſter, though a 

1 e EE ĩðͤ > 
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4 ſtranger, than to be governed by the Romans 


„ themſelves, who, for ſo. many years, had held We | 


„ firſt rank in that country.“! 
Pyrrhus might poſſibly be maſter of all theſe. cient 
qualities; but I cannot comprehend, why Hannibal 


ſhould repreſent him as the firſt who taught the art of 


encamping. Were not ſeveral Grecian kings and ge- 
nerals maſters of this art before him? The Romans, 
"indeed, learnt it from him, and Hannibal's evidence 
extends no farther. However, theſe extraordinary 


qualities alone are not ſufficient to conſtitute a great 


commander; and even proved ineffectual to him on 


ſeveral occaſions. He was defeated by the Romans 
near Aſculum, merely from having choſen his ground 
ill. He failed in his attempt on Sparta, by deferring 
the attack for a few hours. He loſt Sicily, by his 
injudicious treatment of the people; and was himſelf 
Killed at Argos, for venturing too raſhly into an ene- 


my's city. We might alſo enumerate a variety of 


other errors committed by na with reference even 
to military affairs. | 

Is it not entirely inconſiſtent wink! the rant and 
day of a great general, and eſpecially of a king, to 
be always expoſing his perſon, without the leaſt pre- 


caution, like a common ſoldier; to charge in the 


foremoſt ranks, like a common adventurer; to be 
more vain of a perſonal action, which only ſhows 
| ſtrength and intrepidity, than a wiſe and attentive 
conduct, ſo eſſential to a general vigilant for the ge- 
neral ſafety, who never confounds his own merit and 
functions with thoſe of a private ſoldier? We may 


even obſerve the ſame defects to have been very appa- 


rent, in the kings and generals of this age, who un- 
doubtedly were led into it by the falſe mien of Alex- 
ander's ſucceſsful temerity. 

May it not be alſo ſaid, that W was deficient, 
in not obſerving any rule in his military enterpriſes, 


and in plunging blindly. into wars, withaut reflec- 


tion, without cauſe, through temperament, paſſion, 


Rubi, and mere incspaciy to continue in a ſtate of 
| A tranquillity, 
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| adi: or paſs any part of his time to 5 {© 
tisfaction, unleſs he was tiking with all the world? 
The reader will, I hope, forgive me the oddneſs of 
that expreſſion, "Gnee a character of chis nature ſeems, 
in my opinion, very much to reſemble chat of the 
heroes and knights errant. of romances. IN: 
But no fault is more obvious in — ee 
nor muſt have ſhocked my readers more, than his 
forming his enterpriſes without the leaft maturity of 
thought, and abandoning himſelf, wirhout examina- 
tion, to the leaſt appeararices of ſucceſs; frequently 
changing his views, on ſuch ſlender occalions, as diſ- 
cover no conſiſtency of deſign, and even little judge: 
ment; in a word, beginning every thing, and ending 
nothing. His whole life was a continued ſeries of un- 
certainty and variation; and while he juffered his 
reſtleſs and ĩmpetuous ambition to hurry him, at dif- 
ferent times, intò Sicily, Italy, Macedonia, and 
* Greeoe,: hig cares and attention were employed no 
where: ſo little. as in Epirus, the land of his "nativity, 
and his hereditary dominions. Let us then-allow him 
2 the title of a grrat captain, if valour and inttepidity 
alone are ſufficient to deſerve it; for in theſe qualities, 
no man was ever his ſuperior. When we behold him 
: in his battles, we think ourſelves ſpectators of the vi- 
| vacity, intrepidity, and martial ardour f een 
but he certainly had not the qualities of a good | 
who, When he really. loves his people; makes his va- 
lour conſiſt in their defence, his happineſs in mak 


ing them happy, and e in their Ws and 
ſecurity. 


A.M. The reputation of the Romans beginning now to 
* c. ſpread through foreign nations, by the war they had 
274 Maintained. for fix years againſt Pyrrhus, whom at 
length they compelled to retire from Italy, and return 

| jgnominiouſly to Epirus, () Ptolemy Philadelphus ſent 
ambaſſadours to deſire their friendſhip; and the Ro- 
mans were charmed to And; it collicited o_ ſo great 


* 5 
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the following: year, in return to the civilities of Pto- , 
lemy. The ambaſſadors were Q. Fabius Gurges, 
Cn. Fabius Pictor, with Numerius, his brother, and 
Q. Ogulnius. The diſintereſted air with which they 
appeared, ſuffixiently indicated the greatnels; of. their 
fouls. Prolemy gave them a ſplendid: entertainment, 
and took that opportunity to pretent. each of them 


An embaſſy was alſo ſent from Rome to Egypt A. N. 
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with a crown of gold; which they received, becauſe 


they were unwilling to diſohlige him by declining the 

| honour he intended them; but they went the next 
morning, and placed them on the head of the king's 
ſtatues erected in the publick parts of the city, . Phe 
king having likewiſe tendered them very conſiderable 
preſents, at their audience of leave, they receivedthem 

as they before accepted of the crowns; but before they 
went to the ſenate, to give an account of their embaſ- 

fy, after their arrival at Rome, they depoſited all thoſe 


preſents in the publick treaſury, and made it evident, 


by ſo noble a conduct, that perſons of honour ought, 
when they ſerve the publick, to propoſe no other ad- 
vantage to themſelves, than the honour of acquitting 
themſelves; well of their duty. The republick, how- 
ever, would not ſuffer itſelf to be exceeded in gene- 
roſity of ſentiments. The ſenate and people came to 


a reſolution, that the ambaſſadors, in conſideration o 


the ſervices they had rendered the ſtare, ſhouid receive 
a ſum of money equivalent to that they had. depoſited 
in the publick treaſury. This, indeed, was an amiable 
conteſt between generoſity, and glory, and one is at a 
loſs to know, to which of the antagoniſts to aſcribe 
the victory. Where ſhall we now find men, who de- 
vote themſelves, in ſuch a manner, to the publick good, 


without any intereſted expectations of a return; and 
Who enter upon employments in the ſtate, without 


the leaſt view of enriching themſelves? But let me 
add too, where ſhall we find ſtates, and princes, who 


know how to eſteem and recompence merit in this 


manner? 
(0 Liv. Epit. 1. ir. Eutrop. I. ii, Val. Max. I. iy, e. 3. Dion. in 
Exrerpt. i * 22 c | 
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1 manner? We may obſerve here, ſays an hiſtorian (7), 
three fine models ſet before us, in the noble liberality 
of Ptolemy, the diſintereſted ſpirit of the ambaſſadors, 
and the grateful equity of the Romans. 


Sect. VIII. Athens befieged and taken by 'AxTrgonvs. 
The juſt puniſhment inflifted on Sor apts, a ſatyrick 
poet. The revolt of Macas from PHILADELPHUS. 

The death of PaiLaTERES, founder of the kingdom of 

Pergamus. The death of AnTiocnus Sorter, He 
is ſucceeded by bis ſon AnTiochvs, ſurnamed Thus. 
The wiſe meaſures taken by ProLEMy for the improve- 

ment of commerce, An accommodation effetied between 

Maas and PruiLADELPHUS. The death of the for- 

mer. The" war between ANTIOCHUS and PTOLEMY. 

The revolt of the Eaſt againſt AnTiocuus. Peace 
reſtored between the two, kings. The death of Prol xu 
 PrILADELPHUS. Were Ae „ 


HE Greeks, after they had been ſubjected by the 
Macedonians, and rendered dependent on their 
authority, ſeemed, by loſing their liberty, to have 
been alſo diveſted of that courage, and greatneſs of 
ſoul, by which they had been till then ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſned from other people. They appeared en- 
tirely changed, and to have loſt all ſimilitude to their 
ancient character. Sparta that was once ſo bold and 
imperious, and in a manner poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty 
of all Greece, patiently bowed down her neck, at laſt, 
| beneath a foreign yoke ; and we ſhall ſoon behold her 
= ſubjected to domeſtick tyrants, who will treat her with 
= the utmoſt cruelty, We ſhall ſee Athens, once ſo 
jealous of her liberty, and ſo formidable to the moſt 
powerful kings, running headlong into ſlavery, and, as 
ſhe changes her maſters, ſucceſſively paying them the 
homage of the baſeſt and moſt abject adulation. Each 
of theſe cities will, from time to time, make ſome ef- 
| forts to re-inſtate themſelves in their ancient liberties, 
but impetuouſly, and without ſucceſss. 
Antigonus 


(n) valerius Maximus. 0 
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(a) Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia, be- 
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came very powerful, ſome years after the death of , 73 


. Pyrrhus, and thereby formidable to the ſtates of 


Greece: The Lacedzmonians, therefore, entered in- 
to a league with the Athenians againſt him, and en- 
gaged Prolemy Philadelphus to accede to it. Antigo- 
nus, in order to fruſtrate the confederacy which theſe 
two ſtates had formed againſt him, and to prevent. the 
conſequences that might reſult from it, immediately 
began hoſtilities with the ſiege of Athens; but Ptole- 
my ſoon ſent a fleet thither, under the command of 
Patroclus, one of his generals; while Areus, king of 
Lacedzmon, put himſelf at the head of an army to 
ſuccour that city by land. Patroclus, as ſoon as he 
arrived before the place, adviſed Areus to attack the 
enemy, .and promiſed to make a deſcent, at the ſame 
time, in order to aſſault them in the rear. This 
_ counſel was very judicious, and could not have failed 


nt. J. c. 
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of ſucceſs, had it been carried into execution; but 


Areus, who wanted proviſions for his troops, thought 
it more adviſeable to return to Sparta. The fleet, 

therefore, being incapable of acting alone, ſailed back 
to Egypt, without doing any thing. This is the uſual 
- inconvenience to which troops of different nations are 
expoſed, when they are commanded by chiefs. who 
have neither any ſubordination, nor good intelligence, 
between them. Athens, thus abandoned by her allies, 


became a prey to Antigonus, who put a garriſon in- 


to it. EEE 05 oe, 3 
(5 Patroclus happened, in his return to ſtop at 
Caunus, a maritime city of Caria, where he met with 


A. M. 
3737+ 


Sotades, a poet univerſally decried for the unbounded mar. 


licence, both of his muſe, and his manners. His ſa- 


tyrick poetry never ſpared either his beſt friends, or the 
moſt worthy perſons; and even the ſacred characters 
of kings were not exempted from his malignity. 
When he was at the court of Lyſimachus, he affected 


267. 


to blacken the reputation of Ptolemy by atrocious 


calumny 


(a) Juſtin, I. xxvi. c. 2. Panſan- in Lacon. p. 168, & in Attic. p- 1. 
ER ) Athen. I. xiv. p. 620, 621. | : 


| 
{ 
| 
F 
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calumny; and when he was entertained by this latter, 
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he traduced Lyſimachus in the ſame manner. He 


had compoſed a virulent ſatyr 5 eee where- 


in he inſerted fhany cutting reflexions on his marriage 


A. M. 


3739 


A5 


with Arfinoe, his own fifter ; he afterwards fled from 


Alexandria, to fave himſelf from the -reſentment of 


that prince. Patroclus thought it his duty to make an 
example of a wretch who had affronted his maſter in 


| ſuch an inſolent manner; he accordingly cauſed a 


weight of lead to be faſtened to his body, and then 


ordered him to de thrown into the ſea. The gene- 
rality of poets, who profeſs ſatyr, are a dangerous and 


deteſtable race of men, who have renounced all pro- 


C. 


265. 


bity and ſhame, and whoſe quill, dipped in the bittereſt 


{ 


gall, reſpe&s neither rank nor virtue. _ 


(cc) The affairs of Ptolemy were greatly perplexed 
by a revolt excited in Egypt, by a prince from whom 
he never ſuſpected any ſuch treatment. Magas, go- 
vernor of Cyrenaica and Libya, having ſer up the 
ſtandard of rebellion againſt Prolemy, his maſter and 


benefactor, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king-of 


thoſe provinces. Prolemy and he were brothers by 


the ſame mother; for the latter was the ſon of Bere- 
nice and Philip, a Macedonian officer, who was her 


huſband before ſhe was eſpouſed to Ptolemy Soter. 


Her ſollicitations, therefore, obtained for him this go- 


vernment, when ſhe was advanced to the honours of 


a crown, upon the death of Ophellas, as 1 have for- 
merly obſerved. Magas had ſo well eſtabliſhed him- 


ſelf in his government, by long poſſeſſion, and by his 


marriage with Apamia, the daughter of Antiochus 
Soter, king of Syria, that he endeavoured to render 
himſelf independent; and as ambition is a boundleſs 
paſſion, his pretenſions roſe {till higher. He was not 
contented with wreſting from his brother the two 
provinces he governed, but formed a reſolution to de- 
throne him. With this view he advanced into Egypt, 
at the head of a great army, and, in his march - 
2 77 EN Wards 


9 


(e) Paufan, in Att. p. 12, 13. 
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wards Alexandria, made himſelf maſter of Pareto- 


2 1 . 
nion, a city of Marmorica, 


The intelligence he received of the revolt of the 
 Marmarides in Libya, prevented him from proceeding 
any farther-in this expedition; and he immediately 


- 


returned to regulate the diſorders in his provinces... 
Ptolemy, who had marched an army to the frontiers, 

had now a favourable opportunity of attacking him in 
his retreat, and entirely defeating his troops; but a new 


danger called him to another quarter. He detected a 


_ conſpiracy which had been formed againſt him, by 


four thouſand Gauls, whom he had taken into his 


pay, and who intended no leſs. than to drive him out 


of Egypt, and ſeiſe it for themſelves. In order, 
therefore, to fruſtrate - their deſign, he found himſelf 
| obliged to return to Egypt, where he drew the con- 
ſpirators into an iſland in the Nile, and ſhut them up 


ſo effectually there, that they all periſhed by famine, 


except thoſe who choſe rather to. deſtroy one ano- 
ther, than languiſh out their lives in that miſerable 
manner, 3% 

Magas, as ſoon as he had calmed the troubles 
which occaſioned his return, renewed his deſigns on 
Egypt, and, in order to ſucceed more effectually, en- 
gaged his father-in-law, Antiochus Soter, to enter 
into his plan: It was then reſolved, that Antiochus 


A. M. 


3740. 
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ſhould attack Ptolemy on one ſide, while Magas in- 


vaded him on the other; but Prolemy, who had ſecret 


intelligence of his treaty, prevented Antiochus in his 


deſign, and gave him ſo much employment in all his 
maritime provinces, by repeated deſcents, and the de- 
vaſtations made by the troops he ſent into thoſe parts, 
that this prince was obliged to continue in his own 
dominions, to concert meaſures for their defence; 


and Magas, who expected a diverſion to be made in 


his favour by Antiochus, thought it not adviſeable to 
enter upon any action, when he perceived his ally had 
not made the effort on which he depended. 


vor. v. Bb '  Phileteres, 


A. M. 


3741. 
Ant. J. C. 
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(4) Phileteres, who founded the kingdom of Per- 
gamus, died the following year, at the age of four- 
ſcore. He was an eunuch, and originally a ſervant 


of Docimus, an officer in the army of Antigonus ; 


who having quitted that prince, to enter into the ſer- 


vice of Lyſimachus, was ſoon followed by Phileteres. 


Lyſimachus, finding him a perſon of great capacity, 
made him his treaſurer, and entruſted him with the 
government of the city of Pergamus, in which his 
treaſures were depoſited, He ſerved Lyſimachus very 
faithfully in this poſt for ſeveral years: But his attach- 


ment to the intereſt of Agathocles, the eldeſt ſon of 


Lyſimachus, who was deſtroyed by the intrigues of 
Arſinoe the younger, daughter of Ptolemy Soter, as I 


have formerly related; and the affliction: he teſtified at 


the tragical death of that prince, cauſed him to be. 
ſuſpected by the young queen; and ſhe accordingly 


took meaſures to deſtroy him. Phileteres, who was 


ſenſible of her intentions, reſolved upon a revolt, and 


ſucceeded in his deſign, by the protection of Seleucus ; 
after which he ſupported himſelf in the poſſeſſion of 


the city and treaſures of Lyſimachus; favoured in his 


views by the troubles which aroſe upon the death of 
that prince, and that of Seleucus, which happened 
ſeven months after. He conducted his affairs with fo. 
much art and capacity, amidſt all the diviſions of the 
ſucceſſors of thoſe two princes, that he preſerved the 
city, with all the country around it, for the ſpace of 
twenty years, and formed it into a ſtate, which ſub- 
ſiſted for ſeveral generations in his family, and be- 


came one of the moſt potent ſtates of Aſia. He had 


two brothers, Eumenes and Attalus, the former of 
whom, who was the eldeſt, had a ſon named alſo 
Eumenes, who tucceeded his uncle, and reigned 


twenty-two years. : 


| Romans and the Carthaginians. 


In this year began the firſt Punick war, which con- 
tinued for the ſpace of twenty four years, between the 
„ Neicomedes, 
(.) Strab. I. xiii. p. 623, 624. Pauſan, in Att. p. 23. & 18. 
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the hiſtory of the Lower Empire, becauſe ſeveral of 
the Roman emperors reſided there. ps 
Antiochus Soter was deſirous to improve the death 
of Phileteres to his own advantage, and take that op- 
portunity to ſeiſe his dominions; but Eumenes, his 
nephew and ſucceſſor, raiſed a fine army for his de- 
fence, and obtained ſuch a complete victory over him 
near Sardis, as not. only ſecured him the poſſeſſion of 
what he already enjoyed, but enabled him to enlarge 
his dominions conſiderably, | 


proclaimed king; ſhortly after which he died, and left 
him all his dominions. This young prince was his ſon 
by Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrius, who, from 
his mother-in-law, became his conſort, as I have 
formerly obſerved. 7 BE 

(g) Antiochus the ſon, when he came to the crown, A. M. 
was eſpouſed to Laodice, his ſiſter by the father. He , 377” 


nt. J. C. = 


. afterward aſſumed the ſurname of Theos, whch ſig- 26%. 
nifies God, and diſtinguiſhes him, at this day, from 
the other kings of Syria, who were called by the 
name of Antiochus. The Mileſians were the firſt 
who conferred it upon him, to teſtify their gratitude 
for his delivering them from the tyranny of Timar- 
chus, governor of Caria under Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who was not only maſter of Egypt, but of Calo- 
ſyria, and Paleſtine, with the provinces of Cilicia, 
B b 2 | Pamphylia, 


(e) Pauſan. Eliac. I. p. 405. Euſeb. in Chron. Trebell. Pollio 
in Gallien. Ammian. Marcell. I. xxii. c. 9. Memn. c. xxi. Strab. 


I. xiii. p. 624. Y Trog. in Prologo. l. xxvi. (g) Polyæn. 
Stratag. I. viii. c. 30. Appian in Pai i p. 230. Juſtin, I. xxvii. 
c. 1. | ry | 

M. La Nauze affirms, that may conſult Tome VII. of the 
there is an error in this abridgment Memoirs of the Academy | of In- 
of Trogus Pompeius. The reader ſeriptions. | 
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Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria, in Aſia Minor. Ti- 
marchus revolted from his ſovereign, and choſe Mile- 
tus for the. ſeat of his reſidence. The Mileſians, in 
order to free themſelves from this tyrant, had recourſe 
to Antiochus, who defeated and killed him. In ac- 
knowledgment for which they rendered him divine ho- 
nours, and even conferred upon him the title of God. 
With ſuch impious flattery was it uſual to treat the 


. reigning princes of thoſe ages! (5) The Lemnians 


had likwiſe beſtowed the ſame tule on his father and 
grandfather, and did not ſcruple to ere& temples to 
their honour; and the people of Smyrna were altoge- 
ther as obſequious to his mother Stratonice. _ 
(i) 8 the famous hiſtorian; of Babylon, 
flouriſned in the beginning of this prince's reign, and 


dedicated his hiſtory to him. Pliny informs us, that 


* 


A. M. 


3745. 
Ant. J. 
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it contained the aſtronomical obſervations of four hun- 
dred and eighty years. When the Macedonians were 
maſters of Babylon, Beroſus made himſelf acquainted 


with their language, and went firſt to Cos, which had 


been rendered famous by the birth of Hippocrates, and 
there eſtabliſhed a ſchool, in which he taught aſtrono- 
my and aftrology. From Cos he proceeded to Athens, 
where, notwithſtanding the vanity of his art, he ac-_ 
quired fo much reputation by his aſtrological predic- 
tions, that the citizens erected a ſtatue to him, with a 


tongue of gold (&), in the Gymnaſium, where the 


youths pertormed all their exerciſe. Joſephus and 
Euſebius have tranſmitted to us ſome excellent frag- 
ments of this hiſtory, that illuſtrate ſeveral paſſages 
in the Old Teſtament, and without which it would be 
impoſſible to trace any exact ſucceſſion of the kings of 

Babylon. Ss 5 ve 
Ptolemy being follicitous to enrich his kingdom, 
conceived an expedient to draw into it all the mari- 
time commerce of the Eaſt ; which, till then, had been 
in the poſſeſſion of the Tyrians, who tranſacted it by 
ſea, as far as Elath; and from thence, by land, to 
| _ Rhinocorura, | 


@) Athen. I. vi. p. 258. (ii) Tatian. in Orat. con. Græc. p. 121 
Plin. I. vii. c. 56. Vitruv. 9.7. (4) Plin. 737. Jo 
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Rhinocorura, and from this laſt place by ſea again, 
to the city of Tyre. Elath and Rhinocorura were 
wo ſea-ports z the firſt on the eaſtern ſhore of the 


'Red-ſea, and the ſecond on the extremity of the Medi- 


terranean, between Egypt and Paleſtine, and near the 
- mouths of the river of Egypt. et 

() Ptolemy, in order to draw this commerce into 
his own kingdom, thought it neceſſary to found a city 
on the weſtern ſhore of the Red-ſea, from whence 
the ſhips were to ſet out. He accordingly built it, 
almoſt on the frontiers of Ethiopia, and gave it the 
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name of his mother Berenice; but the port not being 


very commodious, that of Myos-Hormos was pre- 
ferred, as being very near, and much better; and all 
the commodities of Arabia, India, Perſia, and Ethi- 


opia, were conveyed thither. From thence they were 


tranſported on camels to Coptus, where they were 


again ſhipped, and brought down the Nile to Alex- 


andria, which tranſmitted them to all the Weſt, in 
exchange for its merchandiſe, which was afterwards 
exported to the Eaſt. But as the paſſage from Coptus 
to the Red-ſea lay croſs the deſarts, where no water 
could be procured, and which had neither cities nor 
houſes to lodge the caravans; Ptolemy, in order to 
remedy this inconvenience, cauſed a canal to be open- 


ed along the great road, and to communicate with 


the Nile that ſupplied it with water. On the edge 
of this canal houſes were erected, at proper diſtances, 
for the reception of paſſengers, and to ſupply them 


and their beaſts of burthen with all neceſſary accom- 


modations. : | 


As uſeful as all theſe 1abours were, Ptolemy. did 


Not think them ſufficient; for, as he intended to en- 


groſs all the traffick between the Eaſt and Weſt into 


his dominions, he thought his plan would be imper- 


fect, unleſs he could protect what he had facilitated 


in other reſpects. With this view, he cauſed two 
fleets to be fitted out, one for the Red - ſea, and the 


C other 


0 Strab. xxvii. p. 815. Plin. I. vi. e. 23. 
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other for the Mediterranean. (n) This laſt was ex- 
tremely fine, and ſome of the veſſels which compoſed 

it, much exceeded the common ſize. Two of them, 
in particular, had thirty benches of oars; one twenty; 
four rowed with fourteen; two with twelve; four- 
teen with eleven; thirty with nine; thirty-ſeven with 
ſeven; five with ſix, and ſeventeen with five. The 
number of the whole amounted to a hundred and 
twelve veſſels. He had as many more, with four 
and three benches of oars, beſide a prodigious num- 
ber of ſmall veſſels. With this formidable fleet he 
not only protected his commerce from all inſults ; 
but kept in ſubjection, as long as he lived, moſt of 
the maritime provinces of Aſia Minor, as Cilicia, for 
inſtance, with Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria, as far as 
the Cyclades. „ F g = 
Magas, king of Cyrene and Libya, growing 
ac very aged and infirm, cauſed overtures of accommo- 
38. dation to be tendered to his brother Prolemy, with 

the propoſal of a marriage between Berenice, his only 
daughter, and the eldeſt ſon of the king of Egypt; 
and a promiſe to give her all his dominions for her 
dowry. The negotiation ſucceeded, and a peace was 
concluded on thoſe terms. „5 
8 (2) Magas, however, died before the execution of 
92 0 1 the treaty, having continued in the government of 

Libya, and Cyrenaica, for the ſpace of fifty years. 
Toward the cloſe of his days he abandoned himſelf 
to pleaſure, and particularly to exceſs at his table, 
which greatly impaired his health. His widow Apa- 
mia, whom Juſtin calls Arſinoe, reſolved, after his 
death, to break off her daughter's marriage with the 
ſon of Ptolemy, as it had been concluded without 
her conſent. With this view, ſhe employed perſons 
in Macedonia to invite Demetrius, the uncle of king 
Antigonus Gonatus, to come to her court, aſſuring 
him, at the ſame time, that her daughter and crown 
ſhould be his. Demetrius arrived there in a ſhort. 

| 5 e time, 
em) Theoerit. Idyll. xvii. Athen. I. v. p. 203. (a) Athen. 
I. Kii. p. 350. Juſtin, I. Xxvi. co 3. Es 
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time, but as ſoon as Apamia beheld him, ſhe con- 
trated a violent paſſion for him, and reſolved to 
eſpouſe him herſelf. From that moment he neglected 
the daughter, to engage himſelf to the mother; and 
as he imagined that her favour raiſed him above all 
things, he began to treat the young princeſs, as well 
as the miniſters and officers of the army, in ſuch an 
inſolent and imperious manner, that they formed a 
reſolution to deſtroy him. Berenice herſelf conducted 
the conſpirators to the door of her mother's apartment, 

where they ſtabbed him in his bed, though Apamia 
employed all her efforts to ſave him, and even covered 
him with her own body. Berenice, after this, went to 
Egypt, where her marriage with Ptolemy was con- 
ſummated, and Apamia was ſent to her brother An- 
tiochus Theos, in Syria. . 5 | 
() The princeſs had the art to exaſperate her brother A. M. 
ſo effectually againſt Prolemy, that ſhe at laſt ſpirited  3748-_ 
him-up to a war, , which continued for a long ſpace of 2 : 
time, and was productive of fatal conſequences to An- 
tiochus, as will be evident in the ſequel. | 3 
(p) Ptolemy did not place himſelf at the head of A. M. 
his army, his declining ſtate of health not permitting , 3749- | 
him to expoſe himſelf to the fatigues of a campaign, * : 
and the inconveniencies of a camp; for which reaſon 
he left the war to the conduct of his generals. Anti- 
ochus, who was then in the flower of his age, took 
the field at the head of all the forces of Babylon and 
the Eaſt, and with a reſolution to carry on the war 
with the utmoſt vigour. Hiſtory has not preſerved 
the particulars of what paſſed in that campaign, or 
perhaps the advantages obtained on either ſide were 
not very conſiderable. _ | 
() Ptolemy did nat forget to improve his library, A. M. 
notwithſtanding the war, and continually enriched it 3750. 
with new books. He was exceedingly curious in * 0 9 
pictures and deſigns by great maſters. | Aratus, tbe 
famous Sicyonian, was one of thoſe. who collected for 
e . him 


| (o) Wenn ie Daniel. (p) Strab. I, xvii. 0 789. Hieron, in 
Daniel. 5 (9) Plat, in Arat. P · 1031. * 8 
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him in Greece; and he had the good fortune to gratif 
the taſte of that prince for thoſe works of art to ſuch 


a degree, that Ptolemy entertained a friendſhip for 


him, and preſented him with twenty-five talents, 


which he expended in the relief of the neceſſitous 


250. 


Sicyonians, and in the redemption of ſuch of them as 
were detained in captivity. ; 


While Antiochus was employed in his war wich 


e Egypt, a great inſurrection was fomented in the Eaſt, 
and which his remoteneſs at that time rendered him 


incapable of preventing with the neceſſary expedition. 


The revolt, therefore, daily gathered ſtrength, till it 


at laſt became incapable of remedy. Theſe troubles 
gave birth to the Parthian empire. | 

(r) The cauſe of theſe commotions proceeded frond 
Agathocles, governor of the Parthian dominions for. 
Antiochus. This officer attempred to offer violence 


to a youth of the country, whoſe name was Tiridates; 


upon which Arſaces, the brother of the boy, a perſon 


of low extraction, but great courage and honour, aſ- 


ſembled ſome of his friends, in order to deliver his 


brother from the brutality intended him. They ac- 


cordingly fell upon the governor, killed him on the 
5 and then fled for ſatety with ſeveral perſons whom 


they had drawn together for their defence againſt the 
purſuit to which ſuch a bold proceeding would inevi- 
tably expoſe them. Their party grew ſo numerous, by 
the negligence of Antiochus, that Arſaces ſoon found 


himſelf ſtrong enough to drive the Macedonians out 


of that province, and aſſume the government himſelf. 


The Macedonians had always continued maſters of it, 


from the death of Alexander; firſt, under Eumenes, 


then under Antigonus, next under Seleucus Nicator, 


and laſtly under Antiochus. | 
(s) Much about the ſame time, T heodotuy alſo re- 
volted in Bactriana, and, from a governor, became 
king of that province; after which he ſubjected the 
thouſand cities it contained, while Antiochus was 
| amuſing 

60 Arrian. in Parth. apud Phot. Cod. 58. | Syncell. p. 284. Juſtin. 


1. Ali. c. 4+ Strab. I. xi. p. 515. (5) Juſtin. & Strab. ibid. 
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amuſing himſelf with the Egyptian war; and ſtrength- : 


ened himfelt fo effectually in his new acquiſitions, that 
it became impoſſible to reduce him afterwards. This 
example was followed by all the other nations in thoſe 
parts, each of whom threw off the yoke at the ſame 
time; by which means Antiochus loſt all the eaſtern 
provinces of his empire beyond the Tigris. This 
event happened according to Juſtin, when L. Man- 
lius Vulſo, and * M. Atilius Regulus, were conſuls at 


Rome; that is to ſay, the fourteenth year of the firſt 


Punick war. | 


(i) The troubles and revolts in the Eaſt, made An- A.M. 


tiochus at laſt deſirous to diſengage himſelf from the 
war with Ptolemy. A treaty of peace was accord- 


it were, that Antiochus ſhould. divorce Laodice, and 


eſpouſe Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy ; that he 


ſhould alſo diſinherit his iſſue by the firſt marriage, 


and ſecure the crown to his children by the ſecond. 


Antiochus, after the ratification of the treaty; repu- 
diated Laodice, though ſhe was his ſiſter by the fa- 
ther's ſide, and had brought him two ſons: Ptolem 
then embarked at Peluſium, and conducted his daugh- 
ter to Seleucia, a maritime city, near the mouth of the 
Orontes, a river of Syria, Antiochus came thither 
to receive his bride, and the nuptials were ſolemnized 
with great magnificence. Ptolemy had a tender af- 
fection for his daughter, and gave orders to have re- 


gular ſupplies of water from the Nile tranſmitted ro 


her; believing it better for her health than any other 
water whatever, and therefore he- was defirous ſhe 
| ſhould drink none but that. When marriages are 


contracted from no other motives than political views, 


and are founded on ſuch unjuſt conditions, they are 

generally attended with calamities and fatal events. 
Theſe particulars of the marriage of Antiochus 

with the daughter of Prolemy were evidently foretold 


(/) Hieron, in Dan. x. Polyzn. Strab. I. viii. e. 50. Athen, I. 
. . ii. P · 45. 25 e 
* In all fats be is called C. Atilins 
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ingly concluded between them; and the conditions of 
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by the e prophet Daniel. 1 ſhall 1550 repeat t ak: begin- 


ning o 


and admire the prediction of the greateſt events in 


plained elſewhere, that the reader may at once behold 


hiſtory, and their literal. r rare ria at the ap- 
inted rime. | 
(u) I will now ſhow thee the truth.” Theſe words i 
were ſpoken to Daniel, on the part of God, by the 
man clothed in linen. Bebold, there ſhall Rand up. 


yet three kings in Perſia ; namely, Cyrus, who was then 


upon the throne ; his ſon Cambyſes; and Darius, the 
ſon of Hyſtaſpes. And the fourth ſhall be far richer 


than they all: And by his ſtrength through his riches be 


foall ſtir up all againſs the realm of Greece, The mo- 
narch here meant was Xerxes, who invaded Greece 
with a very formidable army. 


(x) And a mighty king ſhall ſtand up, that hall rule 


_ <vith great dominion, and do according to bis will. In 


this part of the prophecy we may calily trace Alex- 
ander the Great. 
(0 And when he ſhall ſtand up, his kingdow bl! be 
broken (by his death) and ſhall be divided towards the 
four winds of heaven, and not to his poſterity, nor ac- 
cording to his dominion which he ruled: For bis kingdom 
ſhall be plucked up, even for others beſide thoſe ; namely, 
beſide the four greater princes. We have already ſeen 
the vaſt empire of Alexander * parcelled out into 
four great kingdoms ; without including thoſe foreign 
princes who founded other kingdoms in Cappadocia, 
Armenia, Bithynia, Heraclea, and on the Boſphorus. 
All this was preſent to Daniel. 


The prophet then proceeds to the 8 of peace, 


and the marriage we have already mentioned. 


(z) The king of the South ſhall be ſtrong, and one of his 


Princes, and he ſpall be ftrong above him, and have do- 


inde morte Alexandri diſtractum 


minion: His dominion ſhall be a great dominion. © And in 
the end of years they ſpall ; = themſebves Jogether ; for 
the 

655 Dan. xi. 0 Ver. 3. (0) ver. 4. (z) Ver. 5, 6 
Juin 5 in terris in multa re gna, dum ad ſe dr. 8 


Macedonium regnum nomenque, ue 45. xr raptunt lacerantes viribus, 
xlv. n. 9. 


this prophecy, which has already been ex- be 
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the king's daughter of the South ſhall come to the king 
| of the North to make an agreement : But he ſhall not re- 


tain the power of the arm, neither ſhall be ſtand, nor 
his arm; but ſhe ſhall be given up, and they that brought 
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ber, and be that ew her, and be that Srengthened or - 


in theſe times. 
It will be neceſſary to obſerve, that Daniel, in this 
paſſage, and through all the remaining part of the 
chapter before us, confines himſelf to the kings of 
Egypt and Syria, becauſe they were the only princes 
who engaged in wars againſt the people of God. 


(a) The king of the South ſpall be ſtrong. This king 


- of the South was Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, king of 
Egypt; and the king of the North was Seleucus Ni- 
cator, king of Syria. And, indeed, ſuch was their ex- 
act ſituation with reſpect to Judza, which has Syria 
to the North, and Egypt to the South. 5 

According to Daniel, the king of Egypt, who 


firſt reigned in that country after the death of Alex- 


ander, was Ptolemy Soter, whom he calls the king of 
the South, and declares, that be ſhall be ftrong. The 
exactneſs of this character is fully juſtified by what 
we have ſeen in his hiſtory: For he was maſter of 
Egypt, Libya, Cyrenaica, Arabia, Palzſtine, Cce- 
loſyria, and moſt of the maratime provinces of Aſia 
Minor; with the iſland of Cyprus; as alſo ſeveral 
iſles in the Ægean ſea, which is now called the Archi- 
pelago; and even ſome cities _ Greece, as Sicyon 
and Corinth. 


() The prophet, after this, mentions another of the 


four ſucceſſors to this empire, whom he calls Princes, 


or Governors. This was Seleucus Nicator, the king of 
the North; of whom he declares, that be ſbould be more 
powerful than the king of the South, and bis dominion 
more extenſive : For this is the import of the prophet's 
expreſſion, he ſhall be firong above him, and have do- 
minion. It is eaſy to prove, that his territories were 


of greater extent than thoſe of the king of Egypt; for 


ol Was maſter of all the Eaſt, from mount Taurus 
tO 
(a) Dan. chap, xi. ver. 5, (6) Ver. 6: 


— 
* 
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to the river Indus; and alſo of ſeveral. provinces in 
Aſia Minor, between Mount Taurus and the Ægean 


ſea; to which he added Thrace and Macedonia, alittle 
before his death. pw 


(c) Daniel then informs us, that the daughter of the 
king of the South came to the king of the North, and 
mentions the treaty of peace, which was concluded on this 
occaſion between the two kings. This evidently points 
out the marriage of Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy 
king of Egypt, with Antigonus Theos, king of Syria, 
and the peace concluded between them in conſideration 
of this alliance; every circumſtance of which exactly 
happened according to the prediction before us. The 
ſequel of this hiſtory will ſhow us the fatal event 
of this marriage, which was alſo foretold by the 
prophet. _ ang: a7. 540 niet £ 
In the remaining part of the chapter, he relates the 
moſt-remarkable events of future times, under theſe 
two races of kings, to the death of Antiochus Epipha- 
nes, the great perſecutor of the Jewiſh nation. I 
ſhall be careful, as theſe events occur in the ſeries of 
this hiſtory, to apply the prophecy of Daniel to them, 
that the reader may obſerve the exact accompliſhment 
of each precio. TI EE 
In the mean time, I cannot but acknowledge in this 
place, with admiration, the divinity fo viſible in the 
ſcriptures, which have related, in ſo particular a man- 
ner, a variety of ſingular and extraordinary facts, 
above three hundred years before they were tranſacted. 
What an immenſe chain of events extends from the 
rophecy to the time of its accompliſhment z; by the 
| — of any ſingle link, the whole would be diſ- 
concerted! With reſpect to the marriage alone, what 
hand, but that of the Almighty, could have con- 


ducted ſo many different views, intrigues, and paſ- 


ſions, to the ſame point? What knowledge but this 
could, with ſo much certainty, have foreſeen ſuch a 
number of diſtinct circumſtances, ſubject not only to 
the freedom of will, but even to the irregular im- 


preſſions 


(c) Dan. chap. xi. ver. 6. | 
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preſſions of caprice? And what man but muſt adore 


certain manner, over kings and princes, whoſe ve 
crimes he renders ſubſervient to the execution of his 
ſacred will, and the accompliſnment of his eternal 
decrees; in which all events, both general and par- 
ticular, have their appointed time and place fixed be- 
yond the poſſibility of failing, even thoſe which de- 
e, Nog moſt on the choice and liberty of man- 
ind? | and, 1 
(ad) As Ptolemy was curious, to an uncommon de- 
gree, in the ſtatues, deſigns, and pictures of excellent 
maſters, as he alſo was in books; he ſaw, during the 
time he continued in Syria, a ſtatue of Diana, in one 
of the temples, which ſuited his taſte exceedingly. 
Antigonus made him a preſent of it, at his requeſt, 
and he carried it into Egypt. Some time after his re- 
turn, Arſinoe was ſeiſed with an indiſpoſition, and 
dreamed that Diana appeared to her, and acquainted 


„ 


her, that Ptolemy was the occaſion of her illneſs, by 


his having taken her ſtatue out of the temple where it 
was conſecrated to her divinity. Upon this, the ſtatue 
was ſent back, as ſoon as poſſible, to Syria, in order to 


be replaced in the proper temple. It was alſo accompa- 


nied with rich preſents to the goddeſs, and a variet 


of ſacrifices were offered up to appeaſe her diſpleaſure ; 


but they were not ſucceeded by any favourable effect. 
The queen's diſtemper was ſo far from abating, that 


he died in a ſhort time, and left Ptolemy inconſolable 


at her loſs; and more ſo, becauſe he imputed her 
death to his own indiſcretion, in removing the ſtatue 
of Diana out of the temple. | 
This paſſion for ſtatues, pictures, and other excel- 
| tent curioſities of art, may be very commendable in 
a prince, and other great men, when indulged to a 
certain degree; but when a perſon abandons himſelf 


to it entirely, it degenerates into a dangerous tempta- _ 


tion, and frequently prompts him to notorious injuſtice 
and violence, This is evident by what Cicero relates 
(4) Liban, Orat. xi. : 
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that ſovereign power which God exerciſes, in a ſecret 


A. M. 1 / 
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of Verres, who practiſed: a kind of piracy. in Sicily, 
where he was prætor, by ſtripping private houſes and 
temples, of all their fineſt and moſt valuable curioſi- 
ties. But though a perſon ſhould have no recourſe to 
ſuch baſe extremities, it is ſtill, very ſhocking. and of- 
fenſive, ſays Cicero, to ſay to a perſon. of diſtinction, 


worth, and fortune, Sell me this picture, or that ftatue*, 


ſince it is, in effect, declaring, you are unworthy to have 
ſuch an admirable piece in your poſſeſſion, which ſuits only 
a perſon of my rank and taſte. I mention nothing of 
the enormous expences into which a man is drawn by 
this paſſion ; for theſe exquiſite pieces have no price 


but what the deſire of poſſeſſing them ſets upon them, 


and that we know has no bounds +. 8 "OO 
Though Arſinoe was older than Ptolemy, and too 

infirm to have any children, when he eſpouſed her; 

he however retained a conſtant and tender paſſion for 


her at the laſt, and rendered all imaginable honours 


to her memory, after her death. He gave her name 
to ſeveral cities, which he cauſed to be built, and per- 
formed a number of other remarkable things, to teſtify 
how well he loved her. 95 „ 
(e) Nothing could be more extraordinary than the 
deſign he formed of erecting a temple to her, at Alex- 
andria, with a dome riſing above it, the concave part 
of which was to be lined with adamant, in order to 
keep an iron ſtatue of that queen ſuſpended in the air. 
This plan of building was invented by Dinocrates, a 
famous architect in thoſe times; and the moment he 
e it to Ptolemy, that prince gave orders for 
eginning the work without delay. The experiment, 
however, remained imperfect, for want of ſufficient 
time; for Ptolemy and the architect dying within a 
very ſhort time after this reſolution, the project was 
| entirely 
9 8 (e) Plin. I. Xxxiv. c. 14 NV 
* Superbum eſt & non feren- nitatis iſta ſunt, Cic. orat. de 
dum, dicere prætorem in provin- Ignis, n. 45. 
cia homini honeſto, locupleti, + Etenim, qui modus eſt cu- 
ſplendido; vende mihi vaſa cœ- 88 idem eſt æſtimationis. 


lata. Hoc eſt enim dicere : non Difficile eſt enim finem facere 


es dignus tu, qui habeas quz pretiv, niſi libidini feceris. Id. 
tam bene facta ſunt, Mex dig- n. 14. 
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entirely diſcontinued. - It has long been ſaid, and even 
believed, that the body of Mahomet was ſuſpended 
in this manner, in an iron coffin, by a loadſtone fixed 
in the vaulted roof of the chamber where: his corpſe 
was depoſited after his death; but this is a mere vul- 
gar error, without the leaſt foundation. 
J Ptolemy Philadelphus ſurvived his beloved Ar- 
ſinoe but a ſhort time. He was naturally of a ten- 3 . 
der conſtitution, and the ſoft manner of life he led, Ant. J. C. 
contributed to the decay of his health. The infirmi- 7 
| ties of old age, and his affliftion for the loſs of a con- 
ſort whom he loved to adoration, brought upon him 
a languiſhing diſorder, . which ended his days, in the 
ſixty-third year of his age, and the thirty-eighth of his 
reign. (g) He left two ſons and a daughter, whom 
he had by his firſt wiſe Arſinoe, the daughter of Lyſi- 
machus, a different perſon from the laſt-mentioned 
queen of that name. His eldeſt fon, Ptolemy Ever- 
getes, ſucceeded him in the throne ; the ſecond bore 
the name of Lyſimachus his grandfather by the mo- 
ther, and was put to death by his brother for engaging 
in a rebellion againſt him. The name of the daughter 
was Berenice, . whoſe marriage with Antiochus Theos, 
king of Syria, has already been related. | 


A. M. 


Secr. IX. Charafter and qualities of PToLtmy 
| PHILADELPHUS: 3 

1 — Philadelphus had certainly great and 
excellent qualities; and yet we cannot propoſe 
him a perfect model of a good king, becauſe thoſe 
qualities were counterpoiſed by defects altogether as 
conſiderable. He diſhonoured the firſt period of his 
reign, by his reſentment againſt a man, of uncommon . 
merit, I mean Demetrius Phalereus, becauſe he had 
given ſome advice to his father, contrary to the in- 
tereſt of Philadelphus, but entirely conformable to 
equity and natural right. His immenſe riches ſoon 
drew after them a train of luxury and effeminate plea- 
ſures, the uſual concomitants of ſuch high fortunes, 

88 EIS 0 2 Which 
Athen. 1, xii. p. 30. (2) Canon, Ptolem. Aſtron, 


' 
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which contributed not a little to emaſculate his mind. 
He was not very induſtrious in cultivating the military 
virtues; but we muſt acknowledge, at the ſame time, 
that a remiſſneſs of this nature is not always a misfor- 
tune to a people. _ FIR PIR BIT 
He, however, made an ample compenſation for 
this neglect, by his love of the arts and ſciences, and 
his generoſity to learned men. The fame of his libera- 
lities invited ſeveral illuſtrious poets to his court, par- 
ticularly Callimachus, Lycophron, and Theocritus ; 
the laſt of whom gives him very lofty praiſes in ſome 
of his Idyllia. We have already ſeen his extraordinary 
taſte for books; and it is certain, that he ſpared no 
expence in the augmentation and embelliſhment of the 
library founded by his father, and from whence both 
thoſe princes have derived as much glory, as could 
have redounded to them from the greateſt conqueſts, 
As Philadelphus had abundance of wit, and his happy 
renius had been carefully cultivated: by great maſters, 

e always retained a peculiar taſte for the ſciences, but 
in ſuch a manner, as ſuited the dignity of a prince ; 
as he never ſuffered them to engroſs his whole atten- 
tion, but regulated his propenſity to thoſe grateful. 
amuſements, by prudence and moderation. In order 
to perpetuate this taſte in his dominions, he erected 
publick ſchools and academies at Alexandria, where 


they long flouriſhed in great reputation. He loved to 


converſe with men of learning; and as the greateſt 
maſters in every kind of ſcience were emulous to ob- 
tain his favour, he extracted from each of them, if 
I may uſe that expreſſion, the flower and quinteſſence 
of the ſciences in which they excelled, This is the 
ineſtimable advantage which princes and great men 
poſſeſs ; and happy are they when they know how to 
uſe the opportunity of acquiring, in agreeable con- 
verſations, a thouland things, not only curious, but 
uſeful and important, with reſpe& to government. 

This intercourſe of Philadelphus with learned men, 
and his care to place the arts in honour, may be con- 
ſidered as the ſource of thoſe meaſures he purſued, 
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khrough the courſe of his long reign, to make com- 
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merce flovriſn in his dominions; and in which at- 


tempt no prince eyer ſucceeded more effectually than 


dimſelf. The greateſt expences, in this particular. 
could never diſcourage him from perſiſting in what 


he propoſed to accompliſh. We have already obſerved, 
that he built whole cities, in order to protect and 
facilitate his intended traffick; that he opened a very 
long canal through, deſarts deſtitute of water; and 
maintained a very numerous and complete navy in 
each of the two ſeas, merely for the defence of his 
merchafits. His principal point in view was to ſecure 
to ſtrangers all imaginable ſafety and freedom in his 
ports, without any impoſitions on trade, or the leaſt 
Intention of turning it from its proper channel, in 
order to make it ſubſervient to his own particular in- 
tereſt; as he was perſuaded, that commerce was like 
ſome ſprings, that ſoon ceaſe to flow, when diverted 

from their natural courſe. e 

Theſe were views worthy of a great prince, and a 
conſummate politician, and their Faſting effects were 
1nfinitely beneficial to his kingdom. They have even 


continued to our days, ſtrengthened by the principles 


of their firſt eſtabliſhment, after a duration of above 
two thouſand years; opening a perpetual flow of new 
riches, and new commodities of every kind, into all 


nations; drawing continually from them a return of 


voluntary contributions; uniting the Eaſt and Weſt 


by the mutual ſupply of their reſpective wants; and 


eſtabliſhing on this ' baſis a commerce that has con- 
ſtantly ſupported itſelf from age to age without inter- 
ruption, - Thoſe great conquerors and celebrated he- 


roes, whoſe merit has been ſo highly extolled, not to 


mention the ravages and delolation they have occa- 
ſioned to mankind, have ſcarce left behind them any 
traces of the conqueſts and acquiſitions they have made 
for aggrandiſing their empires; or at leaſt thoſe trates 


have not been durable, and the revolutions to which 


the moſt potent ſtates are obnoxious, diveſt them of 
their conqueſts in a ſhort time, and transfer them to 
Nite Vo. : On „„ geen. 
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others. Op the contrary, the commerce of Egypt» 


eſtabliſhed thus by Philadelphus, inſtead of being 


ſhaken by time, has rather increaſed through, a long 
ſucceſſion. of ages, and become daily more uleful - and 


| Indiſpenſable to all nations. So that, when, we trace 


1 * 


it up to its ſource, we ſhall be ſenſible that this prince 


ought to be conſidered not only as the benefactor of 
Egypt, but of all mankind in general, to the lateſt 


poſterity. Ka 1 ; . — 884 
What we have already obſerved, in the hiſtory of 
Philadelphus, with reſpect to the inclination. of, the 


N * 


neighbouring people to tranſplant themſelves in crowds 


into Egypt, preferring a reſidence in a. foreign land 
to the natural affection of mankind for their native 


ſoil, is another glorious panegyrick on this prince; 

as the moſt eſſential duty of kings, and the moſt 
rateful pleaſure they can poſſibly enjoy, amidſt the 

iplendours of a throne, is to gain the love of mankind, 


and to make their government deſirable. Ptolemy 


was ſenſible, as an able politician, that the only ſure 


expedient for extending his dominions, without any 


act of violence, was to multiply his ſubjects, and at- 
tach them to his government, by their intereſt and in- 
clination; to cauſe the land to be cultivated in a better 


manner; to make arts and manufactures flouriſn; and 


to augment, by a thouſand judicious meaſures, the 
2 of a prince and his kingdom, whoſe real 
trength conſiſts in the multitude of his ſubjects. 


cn 
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Bier. vs r Tuxos is poiſoned by bis queen 


LaAopiez, who cauſes SELEUCUS CALINICUS. % be 
_ declared king. She alſo deſtroys Berenice and ber ſon. 
Prob EverGtTES, avenges their death, by that 
Laopicr, and ſeiſes part of Aa. AnTiocaus 
IERAX and SELEUCUS bis brother unite againſt 


 Protemy. The death of ANTIGonus GONATAS, 


8 of Macedonia. He is ſucceeded by bis ſon Dz- 


 METRIUs, The war between the two brothers, AN- 


Tiochus and Sklzucus. The: death of EUMENES, 
Ling of Pergamus. ATTALUs. ſucceeds him. The 
eſtabliſhment of the Parthian empire by ARSACES. 
ANT1OCHUS is ſlain by robbers. SELEUCUS. is. taken 
' priſoner by the Parthians. Credit of Joskpn, the 


nephew of Ox1as, with, Pror kur. The death of 


DEMETRIUS, king of Macedonia. ANTIGONus ſeiſes - 


the throne of that prince, The death of SELEUCUS, 


(a) A. S ſoon as Antiochus Theos had received in- 
A” telligence of the death of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, his ea mn he divorced Berenice, and 


recalled Laodice and her children. This lady, who 


knew the variable diſpoſition and inconſtancy of An- 
tiochus, and was apprehenſive that the ſame levity of 
mind would induce him to ſupplant her, by receiving 
Berenice again, reſolved to improve the preſent op- 
portunity to ſecure the crown for her ſon. Her own 
children were difinherited by the treaty made with 
_ Ptolemy; by which it was alſo ſtipulated, that the 
iſſue Berenice might have by Antiochus ſhould ſuc- 
ceed to the throne, and ſhe then had a ſon. - Laodice, 
therefore cauſed Antiochus to be poiſoned; and when 
ſhe ſaw | him expiring, ſhe placed in his bed a perſon, 
named Artemon, who very much : reſembled him both 


in his features and the tone of his voice. He was 


We 0 the ain ihe had occaſion for, and acquit- | 


ic 2 12 ted 


ta Hicron. in Daniel. Plin. I. vii. c, 12. Val, Max, I. ix. c. 14. 
Solin. c. i. Juſtin, J. XXVII. c. 4, | 


JI 
ted himſelf with great dexterity; taking great care, in 
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the few viſits that were rendered him, to recommend 
his dear Laodice and her children to the lords and 


people. In his name were iſſued orders, by which his 


eldeſt ſon Seleucus Callinicus was appointed his ſuc- 


ceflor. His death was then delared, upon which 


Seleucus peaceably aſcended the throne, and enjoyed 


it for the ſpace of twenty years. It appears by the 


ſequel, that his brother Antiochus, ſurnamed Hierax, 


had the government of the provinces of Afia Minor, 

where he commanded a very confiderable body of 

troops. 4 5 e | RS 
Laodice, not believing herſelf ſafe as long as Bere- 


nice and her ſon lived, concerted meaſures with Se- 
leucus to deſtroy them alſo; but that princefs, being 


informed of their deſign, eſcaped the danger for fome 


time, by retiting with her fon ro Daphne, where ſhe. 


ſhut herſelf up in the aſylum built by Seleucus Nicator. 
But being at laſt betrayed by the perfidy of thoſe who 
beſieged her there by the order of Eaodice, firft her 
fon and then herſelf, with all the Egyptians who had 
accompanied her to that retreat, were murthered in 
the blackeſt and moſt inhuman manner. | 


This event was an exact accomphſhment of what. 


the prophet Daniel had foretold with relation to this 


marriage. (5) The king's daughter of the South bal 
come to the king of the North to make an agreement: But 
he ſhall not retain the power of the arm, neither ſhall be 
ſtand, nor his arm; but ſhe ſhall be given up, and they 
that brought her, and he that begat her, and be that 
ferengthened ber in theſe times. I am not ſurpriſed that 
Porphyry, who was a profeſſed enemy to Chriſtianity, 
ſhould repreſent theſe prophecies of Daniel, as predic- 


tions made after the ſeveral events to which they re- 


fer; for could they poſſibly be clearer if he had even 
been a ſpectator of the acts he foretold? s 

What probability was there that Egypt and Syria, 
which, in the time of Daniel, conſtituted part of the 
Babylonian empire, as tributary provinces, you 
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each of them be governed by kings who originally 
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ſprung from Greece; and yet the prophet ſaw them 


eſtabliſhed in thoſe dominions above three hundred 
years before that happened. He beheld theſe. two 


kings in a ftate of war, and ſaw them afterwards re- 


conciled by a treaty of peace ratified by a marriage. 
He alſo obſerved, that it was the king of Egypt, and 


not the king of Syria, who cemented the union be- 
tween them by the gift of his daughter. He ſaw her 
conducted from Egypt to Syria in a pompous and 


magnificent manner; but was ſenſible that this event 


would be ſucceeded by a ſtrange cataſtrophe. In a 


word he diſcovered that the iſſue of this princeſs, 
notwithſtanding all the expreſs precautions in the 


treaty for ſecuring their ſucceſſion to the crown, in 
exclufion of the children by a former marriage, were 


ſo far from aſcending the throne, that they were en- 


tirely exterminated ; and that the new queen herſelf 
was delivered up to her rival, who cauſed her to be 
_ deſtroyed, with all the officers who conducted her out 
of Egypt into Syria, and till then, had been her 


ſtrength and ſypport. “ Great God! how worthy 


« are thy oracles to be believed and reverenced !” 
Teſtimonia tua credibile fata ſunt nimis. mos 


"Whilſt Berenice was beſieged and blocked up in 


Daphne, the cities of Aſia Minor, who had received 
intelligence of her treatment, were touched with com- 


paſſion at her misfortune: in conſequenee of which 


they formed a confederacy, and ſent a body of 

to Antioch for her relief. Her brother Ptolemy Ever- 
getes was alſo as expeditions as poſſible to advance thi- 
ther with a formidable army; but the unhappy Bere- 
nice and her children were dead before any of theſe 
auxiliary troops could arrive at the place where the 


ſiege had been carried on againſt her. When they 


therefore ſaw that all their endeavours to fave the queen 
and her children were rendered ineffectual, they im- 
mediately determined to revenge her death in a remark- 
able manner. The troops of Aſia joined thoſe of 
Egypt, and Ptolemy, who commanded them, was as 


Se ſucgeſsful 
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Faccefeful, as he could deſire in the ſaulsfaction of his 


Juſt reſentment. The criminal proceeding, of Lao- 


dice, and of the king ber ſon, who had made himſelf 
an\accomplice 1 in her barbarity, ſoon alienated the af- 
fection of the people from them; png! Ptolemy not 


only cauſed Laodice to, ſuffer, death, but made himſelf 
maſter of all Syria and Cilicia; after which he paſſed, 


the Euphrates, and conquered all the country as far 
as Babylon and the Tigris: and if the progreſs of his 
arms had not been interrupted by a ſedition which ob- 
liged him to return to Egypt, he would certainly have 


W all the provinces of the Syrian empire. He, 


however, left Antiochus, one of his generals, to go- 
vern che provinces he had gained on this fide of mount 


Taurus; and KXantippus was entruſted. with thoſe that 


lay beyond it; Ptolemy then marched back to Egypt, 
— with * ſpoils he had acquired, by his con. 


This prince carried off forty thouſand: * lente of 
Glver, with a prodigious, quantity of gold and ſilver 
veſſels, and two thouſand five hundred ſtatues, part of 
which were thoſe Egyptian idols, that Cambyles, af- 
ter his conqueſt of this kingdom, had ſent into Perſia. 
Ptolemy gained the hearts of his ſubjects by replacin 
thoſe idols in their ancient temples, when he wat 
from this expedition: for the Egyptians, who were 
more devoted to their ſuperſtitious idolatry than all the 
reſt of mankind, thought they could not ſufficiently 
exprels their yeneration and gratitude to, a king, who 
had. reſtored. their gods to them in ſuch a manner. 


Ptolemy derived from this action the title of Everge- 


tes, which ſignifies a Benefattor, and is infinitely pre- 
ferable to all appellations which conquerors have aſ- 
ſumed from a falſe idea of glory. An epithet of this 


gature is the true characteriſtick of kings, whoſe ſolid 
greatneſs conſiſts in the inclination and ability to im- 


prove the welfare of theit ſubjects; and it were to be 
wiſbed, that Ftolemy had weden hs: 1 mY ation 
more. Ty of It, 
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All this was alſo accompliſhed n the prophet 
Daniel had forerold, and we need only cite the text, 
to prove what we advance. (c) But out of a branch 
of her root (intimating the king of che South, who 
was Ptolemy Evergetes, the fon of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus) "ſhall one ſtand up in his eftate, who ſhall come 


_ . 3 
ws hes. 
* 1 
12 . 
; 
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with an army, and fhall enter into the fortreſs of the 


king of the North (Seleucus Callinicus) and ſhall deal 
againſt them, and ſhall prevail. And ſhall alſo carry 


captives into Egypt, their gods, with their princes, and 


with their precious veſſels of filver, and of gold, and he 
ſhall continue more years than the king of the North. So 


the king of 'the' South ſhall come into his kingdom, and 
| ſhall return into his own land; namely, into that of 


Egypt. . 
expedition, his queen Berenice, who tenderly - love 

him, being apprehenſive of the dangers to which he 
would be expoled in the war, made a vow to conſe- 
crate her hair, if he ſhould happen to return in ſafety. 


CE | 5 He 9 
(d) When Ptolemy Evergetes firſt ſet out on Foe Y 


This was undoubtedly a facrifice of the ornament ſhe -- 
moſt eſteemed ; and when ſhe at laſt ſaw him return © 


with ſo much glory, the accompliſhment of her pro- 
miſe was her immediate care; in order to which ſhe 
cauſed her hair to be cut off, and then dedicated it 


to the gods, in the temple which Ptolemy Philadel- 


phus had founded in honour to his beloved Arſinoe on 
Zephyrium, a promontory in Cyprus, under the name 
of the Zephyrian Venus. This conſecrated hair be. 
ing loſt ſoon after by ſome unknown accident, Pto- 
lemy was extremely offended with the prieſts for their 
negligence; upon which Conon of Samos, an artful 
courtier, and alſo a mathematician, being. then at 
Alexandria, took upon him to affirm, that the locks 
of the queen's hair had been conveyed to heaven, and 
he pointed our ſeven ſtars near the lion's tail, which 
till then had never been part of any conſtellation ; de- 


claring, at the ſame time, that thoſe were the hair of 


ACS Berenice. 


(c). Dan, xi. 148 44) Hygini. Poet. Aſtron. I. ii. Nonnus in 
Hiſt, Synag. Catullus de coma Beren. N > 
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| Berenice.” Several other aſtronomers, either to 1 
their court as well as Conon, or that they might not 
draw upon themſelves the diſpleaſure of .,Prolemy, 
nb thoſe ſtars the ſame name, which is ſtill uſed to 
his day. Callimachus, who had been at the court of 
Philadelphus, compoſed a ſhort poem on the hair of 
Berenice, which Canin afterward tranſlated into 
Latin, which verſion 1 is come down to us. 5 
le) Ptolemy, in his return from this expedition, 
paſſed through Jeruſalem, where he offered. a great 
number of ſacrifices to 1 God of Iſrael, in order to 
render homage to him, for the victories. he had ob- 
tained over the king of Syria; by which action he 
evidently Mcovercdhis preference of the true God to 
all the idols of Egypt. Perhaps the prophecics of 
Daniel were ſhawn to that prince, and he might con- 
clude, from what they contained, that all his con- 
queſts and ſucceſſes were owing to that God who had 
_ them to be foretold o exactly by | his pro- | 
_ | 
A. M. 1 (/) Seleucus had beck detained for ſome time in his 
, „ C. kingdom, by the apprehenſion of domeſtick troubles z 
243. büt when he received intelligence that Ptolemy was 
returning to Egypt, he ſet ſail with a conſiderable fleet, 
to reduce the revolted cities. His enterpriſe was, how- 
ever, ineffectual; for, as ſoon as he EY into the 
open ſea, is whole navy was deſtroyed by a violent 
tempeſt; as if heaven itſelf, ſays * Juſtin, had made 
the winds and waves the miniſters of his vengeance on 
this parricide. Seleucus, and ſome of his attendants, 
were almoſt the only perſons who were ſaved, and it 
was with great difficulty that they eſcaped naked from 
the wreck, But this dreadful ſtroke, which ſeemed 
intended to overwhelm him, contributed, on the con- 
trary, to the re- eſtabliſnment of his affairs. The cities 
of Aſia which had revolted, through the horrour they 
conceived againſt him, after the murther of Berenice 
and her . no ſooner received intelligence of the 


great 


00 Joſcph. contr. SED Ei, 60 Juſtin, 1. xxvii. c. 2. 
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eat loſs he had now ſuſtained, than they imagined 
him ſufficiently puniſhed, and as their hatred was 
then changed into compaſſion, they all declared for him 
r onenpetedd change having re-jnftated him A. M. 
in the greateſt part of his dominions, he was induſtri- 3760- 
ous to raiſe another army to recover the reſt, This ef. PR ? 
fort, however, proved as unſucceſsful as the former; 
his army was defeated by the forces of Ptolemy, who 
cut off the greateſt part of his troops. He ſaved him- 
ſelf at Antioch, with the ſmall number of men who 
were left him when he eſcaped from the ſhipwreck ar 
ſea: As if, fays a certain hiſtorian, he had recovered 
his former power, only to loſe it a ſecond time with 
the greater mortification, by. a fatal viciſſitude of for- 
tune“ SEL, FCC | # Fo 2 5 
After this ſecond fruſtration of his affairs, the cities 
of Smyrna and Magneſia, in Aſia Minor, were in- 
duced, by mere affection to Seleucus, to form a con- 
federacy in his favour, by which they mutually 
ſtipulated to ſupport him. They were greatly attach- 
ed to his family, from whom they undoubtedly had 
received many extraordinary favours: They had 
even rendered divine honours to his father, Antiochus 
Theos, and alſo to Stratonice, the mother of this latter. 
Callinicus retained a grateful remembrance of the re- 
gard theſe cities had teſtified for his infereſt, and 
afterwards granted them ſeveral advantageous pri- 
vileges. They cauſed the treaty we have mentioned 
to be engraven on a large column of marble, which 
ſtil ſubſiſts, and is now in the area before the theatre 
at Oxford. This column was brought out of Aſia, 
by Thomas Earl of Arundel, at the beginning of 
the reign of Charles the Firſt, and, with ſeveral other 
antique marbles, were preſented to the univerſity of 
Oxford by his grandſon, Henry Duke of Norfolk, 
in the reign of Charles the ſecond. All the learned 
world ought to think themſelves indebted to noble- 
| ICY | , 4 - men 
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* Quaſi ad ludibrium tantim fortune natus eſſet, nec propter aliud 
opes regni recepillet, quam ut amitteret. Juſtin, 
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men * are emulous to adorn and enrich dndverſitien 

| in ſuch a generous manner; and I wiſh the ſame zeal 
had been ever teſtified for that of Paris, the mother 
ö + all the reſt, and whoſe antiquity and reputation, 
in conjunction with the abilities of her profeflors, and 
her attachment to the ſacred perſons of kings, have 
| rendered her worthy of being favoured in a peculiar 
manner by princes and great men. The eſtabliſhment 
| of a library in this illuſtrious ſeminary would be an 
immortal honour to the 8 who ſhould ay the ime 
dation of ſuch a work. 

Seleucus, in the extremities to which 15 was re- 
duced, had made a plication to his brother Antiochus, 
whom he. — to inveſt with the ſovereignty of 
= the provinces of Aſia Minor, provided he would join 
A him with his troops, and act in concert with him. The 

þ young prince was then at the head of an army in 

thoſe. provinces; and though he was but fourteen 
years of age“, yet, as he had all the ambition and 
malignity of mind that appear in men of an advanced 
age, he immediately accepted the offers made him, 
and advanced in queſt of his brother, not with any 
intention to ſecure him the enjoyment of his domi- 
nions, but to ſeiſe them for himſelf. His avidity was 
ſo great, and he was always ſo ready to ſeĩſe for him- 
ſelf whatever came in his way, without the leaſt re gard 
to juſtice, that he acquired the ſurname of His, 
which. ſignifies a bird that preys on all things he finds, 
and thinks very thing good: upon which he uuns bis 
talons. 

12 When Ptolemy - received: intelligence, that Antio⸗ 
Ant. J. c. chus was preparing to act in concert with Seleucus 
243» againſt him, he reconciled himſelf with the latter, 
and concluded a truce wi him for ten years, that he 


abe migghe 
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Antiochus, cum eſſet annos ratam n ſuwit nn 
quatuordecim natus, ſupra æta- Unde Hierax ex cognominatus: 
tem regni avidus, oecaſionem non quiz, non hominis fed accipitris 
tam pio animo, quam offerebatur, ritu, in alienis eripiendis vitam 
arripuit: ſed, latronis more, totum ſectaretur. Juſtin. 
lratri eripere eupiens, puer ſcele- + A Kite, 
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might not have both thoſe puts for his enemies at 
1 ſame time. 
Antigonus Senne died much abou this 8 
ws the age of eighty, or eighty- three years; after 
he bad reigned thirty four years in Macedonia, and 
forty- four in Greece. He was ſucceeded by his fon 
Demetrius, who reigned ten years, and made himſelf 
maſter of Cyrenaica and all Libya. (g) Demetrius 
firſt married the ſiſter of Antiochus Hierax; but 
Olympias, the daughter of Pyrrhus king of Epirus, 


Bag, 
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engaged him, after the death of her huſband: Alexan- | 
der, who was likewiſe her brother, to eſpouſe her 


daughter Phthia. The firſt wife, being unable ro ſup- 
port this injurious. proceeding, retired to her brother 


Antiochus, and earneſtly preſſed him to declare war 
againſt her faithleſs huſband: but his attention was 


then taken up with other views and employments. 

This prince ſtill continued his military preparations, 
as if he deſigned to aſſiſt his brother, in purſuance of 
the treaty between them * ; but his real intention was 


to dethrone him, and he concealed the virulent diſpo- 


ſition of an enemy under the name of a brother. Se- 
leucus penetrated his ſcheme, and immediately 3 
mount Taurus, in order to check his progreſs. () An- 

tiochus founded his pretext on the promiſe which had 


been made him of the ſovereignty of the provinces of 


Aſia Minor, as a compenſation for aſſiſting his brother 
againſt Ptolemy; but Seleucus, who then ſaw himſelf 


diſengaged from that war without the aid of his bro- 


ther, did not conceive himſelf obliged to perform that 


promiſe. Antiochus reſolving to perſiſt in his preten- 1 Lo 


ſions, and Seleucus refuſing to allow them, it be- 
came neceſſary to decide the 1 by arms. A 
battle was accordingly fought near Ancyra, in Gala- 

tia, wherein Seleucus was defeated, and eſcaped with 
the utmoſt difficulty from the enemy. Antiochus was 


alſo poked to 1 SI W r tus: vic - 


0 Polyb. 4 ii. p. 131. | Juſtin, J. xxviii. c. 1. | 
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28 tory. The troops, on whoſe valour he chiefly relied, 3 


were a body of Gauls whom he had taken into his 


pay, and they were undoubtedly ſome of thoſe who 


po 4 


225. 


had ſettled in Galatia. Theſe traitors, upon a con- 
- fuſed report that Seleucus had been killed in the action, * 


had formed a reſolution to deſtroy Antiochus, per- : 


ſuading themſelves that they ſhould be abſolute maſ- 


ters of Aſia, after the death of thoſe two Princes. 
Antiochus therefore was obliged, for his ow pre- 


ſervation, to ebene all the money of the army . 


amongſt chem. 
(i Eumenes, prince f Pergamus, being Ade 


of improving this conjuncture, advanced with all his 


forces againſt Antiochus and the Gauls, in full expec- 
tation to ruin them both, in conſequence of their di- 
viſion. The imminent danger to which Antiochus 
was then reduced, obliged him to make a new treaty 
with the Gauls, wherein | he ſtipulated to renounce 
the title of their maſter which he had before aſſumed, 

for that of - their ally: and he alſo entered into a 
league offenſive and defenſive with that people. This 
treaty, however, did not prevent Eumenes from at- 


tacking them; and as he came upon them in ſuch a 


ſudden and unexpected manner as did not allow them 


any time to recover after their fatigues, or to furniſh 
themſelves with new recruits, he obtained a victory 


over them, which coſt him but little, and laid all Aſia 
Minor open to him. 

(t) Eumenes, upon this fortunate event, abandoned 
himſelf to intemperance and exceſs at his table, and 
died after a reign of twenty years. As he left no 
children, he was ſucceeded by Attalus, his couſin-ger- 
man, who was the ſon of Attalus, his father's younger 
brother. This .prince was wiſe and valiant, and per- 
fectly qualified to preſerve the conqueſts that he inhe- 
rited. He entirely reduced the Gauls, and then eſta - 


bliſned himſelf ſo effectually in his dominions, that he 


open ron n _ title of king for though his 
predeceſſors 


; (i) Jun, 1. xxvii. c. 8 15 
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predeceſſors: had enjoyed all the er, they had le- 
Lemos wr to . the ſtile N Atta- 
lus therefore was the firſt of his houſe who took it 
upon him, and tranſmitted it, with his dominions, 
to his poſterity, who enjoyed it to the third genera- 
OBS 3 . £4 I 
Whilſt Eumenes, and, after him, Attalus were 
ſieiſing the provinces of the Syrian empire in the Weſt, 

Theodotus and Arſaces were proceeding by their ex- 

_ ample in the Eaſt. (7) The latter hearing that Se- 
leucus had been ſlain in the battle of Ancyra, turned ' 
his arms againſt -Hyrcania, and annexed it to Parthia, 
which he had diſmembered from the empire. He 
then erected theſe two provinces into a kingdom, 
which, in proceſs of time, became very formidable to 
the empire of the Romans, Theodotus dying ſoon 
after, Arſaces made a league offenſive. and defenſive 
with his ſon, who bore the ſame name, and ſucceed- 
ed his father in Bactria; and they mutually ſupported 
themſelves in their dominions by this union. The two 
brothers notwithſtanding theſe tranſactions, continued 
the war againſt each other, with the moſt implacable 
warmth, not conſidering, that while they contended 
with each other for the empire their father had left 
them, the whole would be gradually wreſted from them 


by their common enemies. 

The treaſure and forces of Antiochus being ex- 
hauſted by the ſeveral overthrows and lofſes he had 
{uſtained, he was obliged ro wander from one retreat 
to another, with the ſhattered remains of his party, 
till he was at laſt entirely driven out of Meſopotamia. 
Finding, therefore, that there was no place in all the , ,, 

empire of Syria, where he could poſſibly continue in 3774 
ſafety, he retired for refuge to Ariarathes king of Cap- 8 J. C. 
padocia, whoſe daughter he had eſpouſed. Ariarathes 
notwithſtanding this alliance, was ſoon weary of en- 
tertaining a ſon-in-law who became a burthen to him; 

for which reaſon he determined to deſtroy him, An- 
tiochus, being informed of his deſign, avoided the dan- 
5) Juſtin. I. Ai. @ 4. 
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ſpeedy retreat into Egypt; where he rather 


choſe to e himſelf up to the power of Ptolemy, 
the profeſſed enemy of his houſe, than to truſt: a bro- 
3 whom he had ſo highly offended. He however 
had reaſon to repent of this proceeding, for immedi- 
ately after his arrival in Egypt, Ptolemy cauſed him 
A.M. to be ſeiſed and. impriſoned; he alſo placed a ſtrong 

guard over him, and detained him ſeveral years in 
that confinement, till at laſt he found means to eſcape 
by the aſſiſtance of a courteſan; but as he was quittin 
that kingdom, he had the misfortune. to be aſſaſſinate 
by a band of robber s. 

Ptolemy, in the mean time, e 1 ſueets of 
peace to the cultivation of the ſciences in his domi- 
nions, and the enlargement of his father's library at 
Alexandria with all ſorts of books: but as a proper 
collection could not well be made without an able 
| librarian, to whoſe care it would be likewiſe neceſſary 
to conſign them, (m) Evergetes, upon the death of 
Zenodotus, who had exerciſed that function from the 
time of Ptolemy Soter, the grandfather of that prince, 
ſent to Athens for Eratoſthenes the Cyrenian, who 
was then in great reputation, and had been educated 
by Callimachus, a native of the ſame country. () He 
was a man of univerſal learning, but none of his 
works have been tranſmitted to us, except his cato- 
logue of the kings of Thebes in Egypt, with the 
years of their reſpective reigns, from Menes, or 
Miſraim, who firſt peopled Egypt after the deluge, 
to the Trojan war. This catalogue contains a ſuc- 
cSebſſion of nen kings, and is ſtill to be ſeen in 


Svygeellus. 


When ane Qi: himſelf and Sd the 
aghbles his brother had occaſioned, his firſt cares were 
employed in the re- eſtabliſnment of order and tran- 
quillity in the dominions he poſſeſſed; and when he 
had accompliſhed this, he turned his thoughts to the 
en of the oriental ann which bad revoke) 


rie bins · 


4 
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from him. This laſt attempt, however, was not at- 
tended with ſucceſs; for Arſaces had been allowed too 

much time to ſtrengthen himſelf in his uſurpation. 
Seleucus therefore, after many ineffectual endeavours 
to recover thoſe territories, was obliged to diſcontinue 
his enterpriſe in a diſhonourable manner. He, perhaps, 
might have ſucceeded better in time, if new, commo- 
tions, which had been excited in his dominions during 
his abſence, had not compelled him to make a ſpeedy 
return, in order to ſuppreſs them. This furniſhed 
Arſaces with a new opportunity of eſtabliſhing his 
power ſo effectually, that all future efforts were inca- 
pable of reducing it. oth e 
(s) Seleucus, however, made a new attempt, as ſoon , f 
as his affairs would admit: But this ſecond expedition 3774. 
proved more unfortunate than the firſt; for he was Ant. J. C, 
not only defeated, . but taken priſoner by Arſaces, in a 
great battle. The Parthians celebrated, for many 
ſucceeding years, the anniverſary of this: victory, 
which they conſidered as the firſt day of their liberty, 
though in reality it was the firſt zra of their ſlavery; 
for the world never produced greater tyrants than thoſe 
Parthian kings to whom they were ſubjected. The 
Macedonian yoke would have been much more ſup- 
portable than their oppreſſive government, if they had 
perſevered to ſubmit to it. Arſaces now began to aſ- 
ſume the title of king, and firmly eſtabliſhed this 
empire of the Eaſt, which, in proceſs of time, counter- 
poiſed the Roman power, and became a barrier, which 
all the armies of that people were incapable of forcing. 
All the kings who ſucceeded Arſaces made it an indiſ- 
niable law, and counted it an honour, to be called 
dy his name; in the ſame manner as the kings of 
Egypt retained that of Ptolemy, as long as the race 
of Ptolemy Soter governed that kingdom. Arlaces 
raiſed himſelf to a throne. from the loweſt condition 
of life, and became as memorable among the Parthi- 
ans, as Cyrus had been among the, Perſians, or Alex- 
ander among the Macedunians, or Romulus 2 85 


(o) Juſtin, 1. xli, e. 4 & 5. 
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the Romans . This verifies that paſſage in holy ſerip- 


ture, which declares, () That the Moſt High ruleth in 


A. M. 
377. 
Ant. J. C. 
233• 


the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whoniſotver be will, 


and ſetteth up over it the baſeſt of men. 


: (9) Onias, the ſovereign pontiff of the Jews, trad 
neg 


lected to ſend Ptolemy the uſyal tribute of twenty 


talents, which his predeceſſars had always paid to the 
kings of Egypt, as a teſtimonial of the homage they 
rendered to that crown. The king ſent Athenion, 


one of his courtiers, to Jeruſalem, to demand the 


payment of the arrears, which then amounted to a 


Zreat ſum; and to threaten the Jews, in caſe of re- 


uſal, with a body of troops, who fhould be commiſ- 
ſioned to expel them from their country; and divide 


it among themſelves. The alarm was very great at 


Jeryſalem on this occaſion, and it was thought neceſ- 
ary to ſend a deputation to the king, in the perſon of 
Joſeph; the nephew of Onias, who, though in the 
prime of his youth, was univerſally eſteemed for his 

prudence, probity, and juſtice. Athenion, during 
his continuance at Jeruſalem, had conceived a great 
regard for his character, and as he ſet out for Egypt 
before him, he promifed to render him all the good 


offices in his power with the king: Joſeph followed 


him in a ſhort time, and on his way met with ſeveral 
conſiderable perſons of Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, who 

were alſo going to Egypt, with an intention to offer 
terms for farming the great revenues of thoſe provinces. 
As the equipage of Joſeph was far from being ſo mag- 


nificent as theirs, they treated him with little reſpect, 
and conſidered him as a perſon of no great capacity. 


Joſeph concealed his diſſatisfaction at their behaviour, 
but drew, from the converſation that paſſed between 
them, all the circumſtances he could deſire, with rela- 
tion to the affair that brought them to court, and with- 
out ſeeming to have any particular view in the curioſity 
he expreſſed. 5 5 „ 

| When 


(% Dan. iv. 15. ) Joſeph. Antiq. 1. xii. c. 3 4. 
* Arlaces, quæſito ſimul on Pers Cyrus, Macedonibus Alex- 


flitutoque regno, non minus, me- ander, Romanis Romulus. Fuſtin. 


morabilis [Parthis fuit] quam 
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When they arrived at Alexandria, they were in- 
formed that the king had taken a progreſs to Memphis, 
and Joſeph was the only perſon among them who 
ſer our from thence, in order to wait upon that mo- 
narch, without loſing a moment's time. He had the 
good fortune to meet him, as he was returning from 
Memphis, with the queen and Athenion in his cha- 
riot. The king, who had received impreſſions in his 
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favour from Athenion, was extremely delighted at his 


preſence, and invited him into his chariot. Joſeph, 


to excuſe his uncle, reptefented the inficmities of his 
great age, and the natural tardineſs of his diſpoſition, 


in ſuch an engaging manner, as fatisfied Ptolemy, and 
created in him an extraordinary eſteem for the advo- 
cate who had ſo effectually pleaded the cauſe of that 
pontiff. He alſo ordered him an apartment in the 


royal palace of Alexandria, and allowed him a place 


at his table. ' 5 | 
When the appointed day came for purchaſing, by 
auction, the privilege of farming the revenues of. the 
provinces, the companions of Joſeph in his journey to 
Egypt offered no more than eight thouſand talents 
for the provinces of Cœloſyria, Phoenicia, Judza, and 
Samaria, Upon which Joſeph, who had diſcovered, 
in the converſation that paſſed berween them in his 
preſence, that this purchaſe was worth double the fum 
they offered, reproached them for depreciating the 
king's revenues in that manner, and offered twice as 
much as they had done. Ptolemy was well fatisfied to 
fee his revenues ſo conſiderably increaſed ; but being 
apprehehſive that the perſon who proffered fo large a 
ſum would be in no condition to pay it, he aſked 
Joſeph what ſecurity he would give him for the per- 


formance of his agreement? The Jewiſh depury | 


replied, with a calm air, that he had ſuch perſons to 


offer for his ſecurity on that occaſion, as he was certain 


his majeſty could have no objections to. Upon be- 
ing ordered to mention them, he named the king 


and queen themſelves; and added, that they would 


be his ſecurities to each other. The king could not 
Vor. V. "DU: „„ 
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avoid ſmiling at this little pleaſantry, which put him 
into ſo good an humour, that he allowed him to farm 
the revenues without any other ſecurity than his ver- 
bal promiſe for payment. Joſeph acted in that ſtation 
for the ſpace of ten years, to the mutual ſatisfaction of 
the court and provinces. His rich competitors, Who 
had farmed thoſe revenues before, returned home in the 
utmoſt confuſion, and had reaſon to be ſenſible, that 
a magnificent equipage is a very megane indica- 
tion of merit. | 
A. M. (x) King Demetrius died, about this time, in Ma- 
Ant. J. c. cedonia, and left a ſon, named Philip, in an early ſtate 
232. of minority; for which reaſon his guardianſhip was 
cConſigned to Antigonus, who, having eſpouſed the mo- 
ther of his pupil, aſcended the throne, and reigned 
for the ſpace . twelve years. He was magnificent in 
promiſes, but extremely frugal in performance, which 
cCcccaſioned his being ſurnamed * Daſon. | 
A.M. (5) Five or ſix years after this period, Scleucus Cal- 
3778. linicus, who for ſome time had continued in a ſtate of 
Ant . O. captivity in Parthia, died in that country by a fall 
from his horſe, Arſaces had always treated him as a 
king during his confinement. His wife was Laodice, 
the ſiſter of Andromachus, one of his generals, and 
he had two ſons and a daughter by that marriage. He 
| eſpouſed his daughter to Mithridates king of Pontus, 
and conſigned Phrygia. to her for her dowry. His 
| ſons were Seleucus and Antiochus ; the former of 
whom, ſurnamed Ceraunus, ſucceeded him in be 
throne. | 
We are now arrived at the period wherein the re- 
publick of the Achæans begins to appear with luſtre in 
hiſtory, and was in a condition to ſuſtain wars, par- 
ticularly againſt that of the Lacedæmonians. It will 
therefore be neceſſary for me to repreſent the preſent 


e Juſtin. I. xxviii. c. 3. Dexipp. _ Porphyr. Duſeb. (5 Juſtin, 
I. vii. c. 3. Athen. p. 153. ö 

 ® This name ſieniſes in the promiſes to but never £ 
Greek language, One who will prone pd. act | 110 
kive, that is zo ſay, a perſon wha 
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Rate of thoſe two republicks; and I ſhall begin with 
that of the Achzans. F EY | 


Sect. II. The eſtabliſhment of the republick of the 
Acbæans. ARATVUS delivers SICYON from tyranny. 
The character of that young Grecian · He is enabled, 
by the liberalities of ProLEMy EVERGETES, 70 extin- 
.guiſh a ſedition ready to break out in Sicyon. Tikes 
Corinth from  AnTiconus king. of Macedonia. Pre- 
vails on the cities of Megara, Trazene, Epidaurus, 
and Megalopolis, to accede to the Acbæan league; but 
is not ſo ſucceſsful with reſpect to Argos. | 


(a) HE republick of the Achæans was not con- 
„ ſiderable at firſt, either for the number of 
its troops, the immenſity of its riches, or the extent of 
its territory, but derived its power from the great re- 
— 9 — it acquired for the virtues of probity, juſtice, 
love of liberty; and this reputation was very ancient. 
The Crotonians and Sybarites adopted the laws and 
cuſtoms of the Achæans, for the re- eſtabliſnment of 
good order in the cities. The Lacedæmonians and 
Thebans had ſuch an eſteem for their virtue, that they 
choſe them, after the celebrated battle of Leuctra, to 
arbitrate the differences which ſubſiſted between them. 
The government of this republick was democratical, 1 
that is to ſay in the hands of the people. It like- 
wiſe preſerved its liberty to the times of Philip and 1 
Alexander; but under thoſe princes, and in the reigns | 
of thoſe who ſucceeded them, it was either in ſubjec- - 
tion to the Macedonians who had made themſelves 
maſters of Greece, or elſe was oppreſſed by cruel ty- 
rants. . 5 5 1 
It was compoſed of twelve * cities, all in Pelopon- 
neſus, but together not equal to a ſingle one of conſi- 
derable rank. This republick did not ſignalize herſelf 
immediately by any thing great and remarkable, be- 
cauſe, amongſt all her citizens, ſhe produced none of 
| 75 0 / 
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Fo (a) Polyb. I. viii. p. 125120, | | 
| ® Theſe twelve cities avere, Pa- ontium, Aegira, Pellene, Aegium, 
re, Dyma, Phara, Triiea, Le- Bura, Ceraunia, Oleaus, Helice, _ 
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any diſtinguiſhed merit. The ſequel will diſcover the - 
extraordinary change a ſingle man was capable of in- 


troducing among them, by his great qualities. After 


the death of Alexander, this little ſtate was involved 

in all the calamities inſeparable from diſcord. The 
ſpirit of patriotiſm no longer prevailed among them, 
and each city was ſolely attentive to its particular inte- 


\ feſt. Their ſtate had loſt its former ſolidity, becauſe 


A. M. 
3724. 
Ant. J. C. 
280. 


they changed their maſter as often as Macedonia be- 
came ſubject to new ſovereigns. They fitſt ſubmitted 
to Demetrius; after him, to Caſſander; and laſt of 
all to Antigonus Gonatus, who left them in ſubjection 


to tyrants of his own eſtabliſhing, that they might not 


withdraw themſelves from his authority. 
Toward the beginning of the CXXIVth Olym- 
piad, very near the death of Ptolemy Soter, the fa- 


ther of Philadelphus, and the expedition of Pyrrhus 


into Italy, the republick of the Achæans reſumed 
their former cuſtoms, and renewed their ancient con- 


cord. The inhabitants of Patræ and Dyma laid the 


foundations of this happy change. The tyrants were 
expelled from the cities, which then united, and con- 


ſtituted one body of a republick anew : All affairs were 
decided by a publick council : The regiſters were 


committed to a common ſecretary : The aſſembly had 


two preſidents, who were nominated by the cities in 


their reſpective turns; but it was ſoon thought adviſe- 


able to reduce them to one. 


The good order which reigned in this little repub- 


lick, where freedom and equality, with a love of juſ- 
tice and the publick good, were the fundamental prin- 


ciples of their government, drew into their community 


ſeveral neighbouring cities, who received their laws, 


and aſſociated themſelves into their privileges. Sicyon 


was one of the firſt that acceded in this manner; by 


which means Aratus, one of its citizens, had an op- 
portunity of acting a very great part, and became very 


_ alluſtrious. 


(5) Sicyon, which had long groaned under the yoke 
3: 8 1 


* (6) Plut. in Arato, p. 1027—103r. is 
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ef her tyrants, attempted to ſhake it off, by placing 


Clinias, one of her firſt and braveſt citizens, at her 


head; and the government already began to flouriſh 
and adume a new form, when Abantidas found means 
to diſconcert this amiable plan, in order to ſeiſe the 
tyranny into his own hands. Some of his relations 


and friends he expelled from the city, and took off 
others by death: He alſe ſearched for Aratus, the 


ſon of Clinias, who was then but ſeven years of ape, 
in order to deſtroy him; but the infant eſcaped, with 
ſome other perſons, amidſt the diſorder that filled 


the houſe when his father was killed; and as he was 
wandering about the city, in the utmoſt conſternation 


and diſtreſs, he accidentally entered unſeen into a 
houſe which belonged to the tyrant's ſiſter. This lady 


was naturally generous, and as ſhe alſo believed that 


this deſtitute infant had taken refuge under her roof, 
by the impulſe of ſome deity, ſhe carefully concealed 
him; and when night came, cauſed him to be Oy 
conveyed to Argos. 


Aratus being thus preſerved from ſo imminent a a 
danger, conceived in his ſoul from thenceforth an im- 
placable averſion to tyrants, which always increaſed 


with his age. He was educated with the utmoſt care, 
by ſome hoſpitable friends of his father's, at Argos. 


The new tyranny in Sicyon had paſſed through ſe- 


veral hands in a ſhort time, when Aratus, who began 
to arrive at a ſtate of manhood, was ſollicitous to deli- 
ver his country entirely from oppreſſion. He was 
greatly reſpected, as well for his birth as his courage, 


which was accompanied with a gravity ſuperior to his 


age, and a ſtrong and clear underſtanding. Theſe qua- 


s 


lities, which were well known at that time, cauſed 


the exiles from Sicyon to caſt their eyes upon him in a 

peculiar manner, and to conſider him as a perſon de- 

ſtined to be their future deliverer ; in which conjecture 

they were not deceived, 

Aratus, who was then in the N year of 
his age, formed a confederacy againſt Nicocles, who , 

was tyrant at that time; and though the ſpies he ſent © 


A.M, 


2 
nt. J. C. 


25. 
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to Argos kept a vigilant eye on his conduct, he per- 
ſued his meaſures with ſo much prudence and ſecrecy, 
that he ſcaled the walls of Sicyon, and entered the 
city by night. The tyrant was fortunate enough to 
ſecure himſelf a retreat, through ſubterranean paſ- 
. ſages, and when the people afſembled in a tumultuous 
manner, without knowing what had been tranſacted, a 
herald cried with a loud voice, that Aratus, the ſon of 
Clinias, invited the citizens to reſume their liberty. Up- 
on which the crowd immediately flocked to the palace 
of the tyrant, and burnt it to aſhes in a few moments; 
but not a ſingle man was killed or wounded on either 
fide; the good genius of Aratus not ſuffering an 
action of this nature to be polluted with the blood of 
: his citizens; and in which circumſtance he made his 
Joy and triumph conſiſt. He then recalled all thoſe 
who had been baniſhed, tothe number of five hundred. 

Sicyon then began to enjoy ſome repoſe, but Aratus 
was not fully relieved from inquietude and perplexity. 
With reſpect to the ſituation of affairs without, he 
was ſenſible that Antigonus caſt a jealous eye on the 
city, and had meditated expedients for making him 
ſelf maſter of it, from its having recovered its liberty. 

He beheld the ſeeds of ſedition and diſcord ſown 
within, by thoſe who had been baniſhed, and was ex- 
tremely apprehenſive of their effects. He imagined, 
therefore, that the ſafeſt and moſt prudent conduct in 
this delicate juncture, would be to unite Sicyon in the 
Achzan league, in which he eaſily ſucceeded ; and 
this was one of the greateſt ſervices he was e of 
rendering his country. 

The power of the Achæans was indeed but | incon- 
fiderable; for, as I have already obſerved, they were 
only maſters of three very ſinall cities. Their country 
was neither good nor rich, and they inhabited a coaft 
which had neither ports, nor any other maritime ſta- 
tions of ſecurity. But, with all this mediocrity and 
ſeeming weakneſs, they of all people made it moſt 
evident, that the forces of the Greeks could be al- 
ways invincible, when under good order and diſci- 


pline, 
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pline, and with a prudent and experienced general at 
the head of them. Thus did thoſe Achæans (who 
were ſo inconſiderable in comparifon of the ancient 
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power of Greece) by conſtantly adhering to good 


counſels, and continuing ftrictly united together, 
without | blaſting the merit of their fellow- citizens 
with the malignant breath of envy ; thus, I ſay, did 
thefe Achæans not only maintain their liberties, amidſt 


— 


ſo many potent cities, and ſuch a number of tyrants, but 


reſtored freedom and ſafety to moſt of the Grecian ſtates. 
Aratus, after he had engaged his city in the Achæan 
league, entered himſelf among the cavalry, for the 


ſervice of that ſtate, and was not a little efteemed by 


the generals, for the promptitude and vivacity he diſ- 
covered in the execution of their orders: For though 


he had infinitely contributed to the power and credit 


of the league, by ſtrengthening it with his own re- 
putation, and all the forces of his country, he yet ap- 


peared as ſubmiſſive as the meaneſt ſoldier to the gene- 


ral of the Achæans, notwithſtanding the obſcurity of 
the city from whence that officer was ſelected for ſuch 
an employment. This is certainly an excellent exam- 
ple for young princes and noblemen, when they ſerve 
in armies, which will teach them to forget their birth 


on thoſe occaſions, and pay an exact ſubmiſſion to the 
orders of their commanders. | 


(d) The conduct and character of Aratus are un- 


doubtedly worthy of admiration. He was naturally 
polite and obliging; his ſentiments were great and 


noble; and he entirely devoted himſelf to the good of 


the ſtate, without any intereſted views. He was an 
implacable enemy to tyrants, and regulated his friend- 
ſhip and enmity by the publick utility. He was quali- 
fied, in many particulars, to appear at the head of af= 
fairs: His expreſſions in diſcourſe were always proper: 
his thoughts juſt; and even his ſilence judicious. . He 
conducted himſelf with a complacency of temper, in 


all differences that aroſe in any deliberations of mo- 


ment, and had no ſuperior in the happy art of contract- 
. | 590 


4 | ing 


(4 Plut. in Arat. p. 2037. Poly b. 1. iv. p. 277, 278, 


cility in forming enterpriſes againſt an enemy; in 
making his deſigus impenetrable ſecrets, and in execu- 
ting them happily by his patience and intrepidity. It 
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ing That and alliances. He had a aniderfal fas 


muſt however be acknowledged, that this celebrated 
Aratus did not ſeem to be the ſame man at the head 
of an army: Nothing could then be diſcovered in him, 

but protraction, irreſolution, and timidity; whilſt 


every proſpect of danger was inſupportable to him. 


Not that he really wanted courage and boldneſs, but 
theſe qualities ſeemed to be ſtruck languid by the great- 
neſs of the execution, and he was only timorous- on 


certain occaſions, and at intervals. It was from this 


diſpoſition of his, that all Peloponneſus was filled with 
the trophies of his conquerors, and the monuments of 
his own defeats. In this manner, ſays Polybius, has 


nature compounded different and contrary qualities to- 


gether, not only in the badies of men, but even in 
their minds; and hence it is that we are to account for 


the ſurpriſing diverſity we frequently perceive in the 


A.M. 
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ſame perſons. On ſome occaſions they appear lively, 
heroick, and undaunted; and at others, all their vigour, 
vivacity, and ee entirely abandon them. 

(e) I have already obſerved, that thoſe citizens who 
had been baniſhed gave Aratusgreat perplexity. His 


diſquiet was occaſioned by their pretenſions to the 


lands and houſes they poſſeſſed before their exile; the 
greateſt part of which had been conſigned to other 
perſons, who afterwards ſold them, and diſappeared up- 


on the expulſion of the tyrant. It was reaſonable that 


theſe exiles ſhould be re-inſtated in their former poſſeſ- 
ſions, after their recall from baniſhment, and they 
made application to that effect with all imaginable 
importunity. On the other hand, the greateſt part 
of what they claimed had been ali-nated to fair pur- 
chaſers, who conſequently expected to be re-imburſed, 
before they delivered up ſych houſes and lands to the 
claimants. The pretenſions and complaints on this 
occaſion were vigorouſly rene on both ſides, and Si- 
| cyon 
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eyon was in the utmoſt danger of being ruined by a 
civil war, which ſeemed inevitable. Never was any 


affair more difficult than this. Aratus was incapable 


of reconciling the two parties, whoſe demands were 
equally equitable, and it was impoſſible to ſatisfy them 
both at the ſame time, without expending very conſi- 
derable ſums, which the ſtate was in no condition to 
furniſh. In this emergency he could think of no re- 
ſource but the tcl and liberality of Ptolemy king 


$ 


of Egypt, which he himſelf had experienced, on the 


following occaſion. | | 
That prince was extremely curious in portraits and 
other paintings: Aratus, therefore, who was an excel- 
lent judge of ſuch performances, collected all the works 
of the greateſt maſters which he could poſſibly pro- 
cure, eſpecially thoſe of Pamphilus and Melanthus, 


and ſent them to the king. Sicyon was ſtill in great 


reputation for the arts, and painting in particular; 
the true taſte of which was preſerved there in all its 
ancient purity. It is even ſaid, that Apelles, who was 


then admired by all the world, had been at Sicyon, 


where he frequented the ſchools of two painters, to 
whom he gave a talent (equal to a thouſand crowns) 


not for acquiring a perfection in the art from them, 


but in order to obtain a ſhare in their great reputation. 

When Aratus had re-inſtated his city in its former 
liberties, he deſtroyed all the pictures of the tyrants ; 
but when he came to that of Ariſtratus, who reigned 


in the time of Philip, and whom the painter had repre- 


ſented in the attitude of ſtanding in a triumphant cha- 
riot, he heſitated a long time whether he ſhould de- 
face it or not; for all the capital diſciples of Melan- 
thus had contributed to the completion of that piece, 
and it had even been touched by the pencil of Apelles, 
This work was ſo inimitable in its kind, that Aratus 


was inchanted with its beauties ; but his averſion for 


tyrants prevailed over his admiration of the picture, 
and he accordingly ordered it to be deſtroyed. 


The fine taſte of Aratus for painting, had recom- | 


mended him to the good graces of Ptolemy ; and he 
| 9 | therefore 
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plore the generoſity of that prince, in the melancholy 


affairs to himſelf, is not afraid of diminiſhing his re- 


repute, in conjunction with whom he at laſt reſtored 


applauded; ſtatues were erected to him, and the peo- 


therefore thought he might take the liberty to im- 


ſituation to which he was then reduced. With this 
view he embarked for Egypt; but was expoſed to 
many dangers and diſappointments, before. he could 
arrive in that kingdom. He had a long audience of 
Prolemy, who eſteemed him the better, the more he 
knew him; and preſented him with a hundred and 
fifty talents for the benefit of his city. Aratus carried 
away forty talents when he ſet out for Peloponneſus, 
and the king remitted him the remainder in ſeparate 

ay ments. . | | 

His fortunate return occaſioned univerſal joy in Si- 
cyon, and he was inveſted with full power to decide 
the pretenſions of the exiles, and regulate the par- 
titions to be made in their favour. But as a wiſe poli- 
tician, who is not for engroſſing the deciſion of all 


putation by admitting others to ſhare it with him, he 
firmly refuſed the honours deſigned him, and nomi- 
nated for his coadjutors fifteen citizens of the greateſt 


harmony and peace among the inhabitants, and re- 
funded to the ſeveral purchaſers all the ſums they had 
expended. for the lands and houſes they had attually 
bought. It has always been obſerved, that glory pur- 

ſues thoſe who are induſtrious to decline it. Aratus, 
therefore, who thought himſelf in need of good coun- 
ſels, to aſſiſt him in the determination of this impor- 
tant affair (and perſons of the greateſt merit always 
entertain the ſame diffidence of themſelves) had all 
the honour of this affair. His conduct was infinitely 


ple, by publick inſcriptions, declared him the father of 
the people, and the deliverer of his country. Theſe 
are qualities that infinitely tranſcend thoſe of the moſt 
celebrated conquerors. | | 1 
A ſucceſs ſo illuſtrious gave Antigonus jealouſy, and 
even fear; in conſequence of which, at a publick en- 
tertainment, he artfully enhanced the merit and 


capacity 


* 
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capacity of this young man by extraordinary praiſes, 
poſſibly with an intention either to gain him over to 
bis own intereſt, or to render him ſuſpected to Ptolemy, 
He inſinuated, in terms ſufficiently intelligible, that 
Aratus having diſcovered, by his own experience, the 
vanity of the Egyptian pride, intended to attach him- 
{elf to his ſervice; and that he therefore was reſolved 
to employ him in his affairs: He concluded this ſtrain 
of artifice with intreating all the lords of his court, 
who were then preſent, to regard him for the future as 
their friend. The particulars of this diſcourſe were 
ſoon repeated to Ptolemy, who was not a little ſur- 
priſed and afflicted when he heard them; and he com- 
plained to Aratus of this injurious change, but the lat- 
ter eaſily juſtified himſelf to that monarch. | 

Aratus having been elected general of the Achæans, 
for the firſt time, ravaged Locris, and all the territory 
of Calydon, and advanced with a body of ten. thou- 
ſand men to ſuccour the Bœotians; but was ſo un- 

fortunate as not to arrive among” them till after the 
battle of Chæronea *, in which they were defeated 
by the Ætolians. . 

Eight years after this tranſaction, he was elected A. N. 
general of the Achæans a ſecond time, and rendered Ani. . 
great ſervice to all Greece, by an action which, ac- 244. 
cording to Plutarch, was equal to any of the moſt 
illuſtrious enterpriſes of the Grecian leaders. . 

The Iſthmus of Corinth, which ſeparates the two 
ſeas, unites the continent of Greece with that of Pe- 
loponneſus; the citadel alſo of Corinth, diftinguiſhed 
by the name of Acro-Corinthus, is ſituated on a high 
mountain, exactly in the middle of thoſe two conti- 
nents, which are theredivided from each other by a very 
narrow neck of land; by which means this fortreſs, 
when furniſhed with a good garriſon, cuts off all com- 

munication, by land and ſea, from the inner part of 
the Iſthmus, and renders the perſon who poſſeſſes it, 
| 3, k with 

* Philip, above forty years be- nians and Thebans, near the ſame 


fore this event, had obtained a place, 
celebrated victory over the Athe- 
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with a good body of troops, abſolute maſter of all 
Greece. Philip called this citadel tbe ſhackles of Greece, 


and as it was capable of being rendered ſuch, it created 


jealouſy in all the neighbouring ſtates, and eſpecially 
kings and princes, who conſequently were deſirous of 


ſeiſing it for their own uſe. 


Antigonus, after a long impatience to render him- 
ſelf maſter of this place, was ſo fortunate as to carry 
it by ſurpriſe, and made no ſcruple to congratulate 
himſelf as much on this ſucceſs, as on a real triumph. 
Aratus, on the other hand, entertained hopes of wreſt- 
ing this fortreſs from him, in his turn; and while all 


his thoughts were employed to that effect, an accidental 


circumſtance furniſhed him with an opportunity of ac- 
compliſhing his deſign. VV 


1 4 


Erginus, an inhabitant of Corinth, had taken 5 


journey to Sicyon, in order to tranſact ſome affairs in 
that city; and had there contracted an intimate ac- 
quaintance with a banker, who was a particular friend 
of Aratus. As the citadel happened to be the ſubject 
of one of their converſations, Erginus told his friend, 
that, when he went to viſit his brother, who was a 
ſoldier of the garriſon, he had obſerved a narrow track 
hewn in the rock, which led to that part of the ſum- 


mit where the wall of the citadel was very low. The 
banker was very attentive to this account, and, with a 


ſmile, deſired his friend to tell him, whether he and 
his brother would be inclinable to gain a large ſum of 
money, and make their fortunes? Erginus imme- 
diately comprehended the bent of this queſtion, and 
promiſed to ſound his brother Diocles on that head. 
Some few days after this converſation he returned to 


the banker, and engaged to conduct Aratus to that 


part of the mountain where the height of the wall 
did not exceed fifteen feet, adding, at the ſame time, 
that himſelf and his brother would aſſiſt him in exe- 
cuting the reſt of his enterpriſe. Aratus promiled, 
on his part, to give them. ſixty talents, if the affair 
ſhould happen to ſucceed ; but as it became requiſite 
ro depoſit that ſum in the hands of the banker, ral 

ROS: the 
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neither maſter of ſo e talents, nor had any incli- 
nation to borrow them, for fear of giving ſuſpicion 
by that proceeding, which would have entirely de- 
feated his enterpriſe, he pledged all his gold and ſilver 
plate, with his wife's jewels, to the banker, as a ſecu- 
rity for the promiſed ſum. 
Aratus had ſo great a ſoul, ſays Plutarch, and ſuch 
an ardour for great actions, that when he conſidered 
with himſelf, how univerſally the famous Epaminondas 
and Phocion had been reputed the moſt worthy and 
juſt men in all Greece, for ae the preſents that 
had been offered to them; and preferring virtue to all 
the riches in the world, he was ſollicitous to refine up- 
on their generoſity and diſintereſted ſpirit. There is 
certainly a wide difference between the mere refuſal of 
preſents, and the ſacrifice of a perſon's ſelf and fortune 
for the ſervice of the publick. Aratus parted with all 
his fortune, and that too without its being known, for 
an enterpriſe, wherein he alone was expoſed to all 
the danger. Where is the man, cries Plutarch, 
amidſt the enthuſiaſm into which this amiable action 
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the ſecurity of the two brothers, and as Aratus was 


had wrought him, who can poſſibly be incapable of ad- 


miring ſo uncommon and ſurpriſing an inſtance of 
magnanimity | Who, even at this time, can forbear 


to intereſt himſelf in this great exploit, and to com- 


bat in imagination by the ſide of ſo great a man, who 
paid ſo dearly for ſo extraordinary a danger, and 
ledged the moſt valuable part of his fortune, only 


o procure an opportunity of advancing into the midſt 


of his enemies in the dead of night, when he knew he 
ſhould be compelled to engage for his own life, with- 


out any other ſecurity than the hopes of performing a 


noble afbon {+ 225 | 
It may juſtly be remarked on this occaſion, that 
the taſte for glory, difintereſtedneſs, and the publick 
| good, where perpetuated: among the Greeks, by the 
rememberance of thoſe great men who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in paſt ages by ſuch glorious ſentiments. 
This is the great advantage which attends hiſtory 
8 | written 
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written like that of the Greeks, and the principal ad. 
„d ls pa denn 
The preparations for the enterpriſe were diſconcerted 
by a variety of obſtructions, any one of which ſeemed 


ſufficient to have rendered it ineffectual; but when all 


theſe were at laſt ſurmounted, Aratus ordered his 


troops to paſs the night under arms. He then ſelected 


four hundred men, moſt of whom were unacquainted 
with the deſign he intended to execute: they were 
all furniſhed with ſcaling-ladders, and he led them di- 
rectly to the gates of the city by the walls of Juno's 

temple. The ſky was then unclouded, and the moon 
ſhone extremely bright, which filled the adventurers 
with juſt apprehenfions of being diſcovered. But in a 


title time a dark fog roſe very fortunately from the 


ſea, and ſhed a thick gloom over all the adjacent parts 
of the city. All the troops then ſeated: themſelves on 
the ground, to take off their ſhoes, as well to leſſen 
the noiſe, as to facilitate their aſcent by the ſcaling- 
ladders, from which they would not then be fo liable 


to flip, In the mean time, Erginus, with ſeven reſolute 


young men, habited like travellers, paſſed through the 


gate without being perceived, and killed the centinel 


and guards who were there upon duty. The ladders 


were then fixed on the wall, and Aratus afcended 


with a hundred of his boldeſt troops, giving orders to 
the reſt to follow him as faſt as they were able; and 


when they had all mounted the walls, he deſcended 


into the city with the utmoſt joy, as having already 


ſucceeded, by paſſing undiſcovered. 


As they were proceeding in their march, they ſaw 


a ſmall guard of four men. with lights in their hands, 


by whom they were not perceived, becauſe the dark- 


neſs of the night ſhrowded them, from their view. 


Aratus and his men ſhrunk back into a line againſt 


ſome walls and ruins that were near, where they diſ- 
poſed themſelves into an ambuſcade, from whence they 
ſtarted as the four men were paſſing by, and killed 


three of their number. The fourth, who received a 


deep wound on his head, fled from the plate, and 


cried 
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| cried out. as loud as he was able, that the enemies 


were entered the city. The trumpets in a moment 
ſounded the alarm, and all the inhabitants crowded 


together at the noiſe. The ſtreets were already filled 


with people, who flocked from all quarters by the blaze 
of innumerable lights which were immediately ſet up in 
the city, and alſo on the ramparts of the caſtle, whilſt 
every place reſounded with undiſtinguiſhed cries, | 
Aratus ſtill continued his progrels, notwithſtandin 

the alarm, and endeavoured to climb the ſteep rocks, 
which at firſt were very difficult of aſcent, becauſe he 
had miſſed the path that led to the wall through num- 
berleſs windings, which it was almoſt impracticable to 
trace out, While he was thus perplexed, the clouds 


diſperſed, as if a miracle had interpoſed in his favour 


the moon then appeared in its former brightneſs, and 
| diſcovered all the intricacies of the path, till he arrived 
on the ſpot of ground at the foot of the wall, which 
had been formerly deſcribed to him. The ſkies were 
then happily covered with clouds again, and the moon 
was once more immerſed in darkneſss. 
The three hundred ſoldiers whom Aratus had left 
without, near the temple of Juno, having entered the 


city, which was then filled with confuſion: and tu- 
mult, and alſo illuminated with a prodigious number 


of lights; and not being able to find the path which 
Aratus had taken, drew up into a cloſe body, under a 
bending rock which ſhaded them at the bottom of the 
Precipice, and where they waited in the utmoſt anxiety 
and diſtreſs. Aratus was then {kirmiſhing on the 


| ramparts of the citadel, and the noiſe of the comba- 


tants might eaſily be heard : But as the ſound was re- 
peated by the echoes of the neighbouring mountains, 
it was impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the place from whence 


it proceeded. Thoſe ſoldiers, therefore, not knowing 


which way to bend their courſe, Archelaus, who com- 
manded the troops of king Antigonus, having drawn 
out a conſiderable number of troops, mounted the aſ- 
cent with loud ſhouts, and a great blaſt of trumpets, 
with an inception to aſſault. Aratus in bis rear, 'and 


paſſed 
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| paſſed by thoſe three hundred men without perceiving 
them: But when he had advanced a little beyond 
them, they ſtarted from the place of their conceal 
ment, as if they had been planted expreſsly in am- 
buſcade, and fell upon him with great reſolution, kil- 
ling all who firſt came in their way, The reft of the 
troops, and even Archelaus himſelf, were then ſeiſed 
with ſuch a conſternation, that they fled from rheit 
enemies, who continued to attack thern in their retreat, 
till they had all diſperſed themſelves in the city. 
This defeat was immediately ſucceeded by the ar- 
rival of Erginus, who had been ſent by thoſe that were 
fighting on the walls of the citadel, to acquaint them 
that Aratus was engaged with the enemies, who made 
a very vigorous defence, and was in great need of im- 
mediate afliſtance. The troops then defired Him to 
be their conductor that moment, and as they mounted 
the rocks, they proclaimed their approach by loud 
cries, to animate their friends, and redouble their af- 
dour. The beams of the moon, which was then in 
the full, played upon their armour, and, in conjunctiofi 
with the length of the way by which they aſcended, 
made them appear more numerous, while the midnight _ 
filence rendered tlie echoes much more ſtrong and 
audible; by which means their ſhouts ſeemed thoſe of a 
much greater body of men than they really were. In 
à word, when they at laſt had joined their companions, 
they charged their enemies with a vigour that ſoon 
diſperſed them, upon which they poſted themſelves 
on the wall, and became abſolute maſters of the citadel 
by break of day; ſo that the ſun's firſt rays 'faw them 
victorious. The reſt of their troops arrived at the 
fame time from Sicyon; and the Corinthians, after 
they had willingly thrown open the city gates to receive - - 
them, aſſiſted them in making the troops of Antigonus 

priſoners of war. <a 
Aratus, when he had effectually ſecured his victory, 
deſcended from the citadel into the theatre, which was 
then crowded with a vaſt concourſe of people, drawn 
thither by their curioſity to ſee him, and to hear him 
. i i | ſpeak. 
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eak. After he had poſted his Achæans in two 
lines in the avenues of the theatre, he advanced from 
the bottom of the ſtage completely armed, with a 
countenance extremely changed by his want of reft 
and the long fatigue he had ſuſtained. The bold and 
manly” joy with which this extraordinary fucceſs had 
inſpired him, was obſcured by the languor his extreme 
weakneſs and decay of ſpirits had occaſioned. The 
moment he appeared in the theatre, all the people were 
emulous to teſtify their profound reſpect and gratitude, 
by repeated applauſes and acclamations. Aratus, in 
the mean time, ſhifted his lance from his left to his 
right hand; and then reſted upon it, with his body 
bent a little towards the audience, in which poſture he 
continued for ſome time. | F520 DEE 


When ſ the whole theatre was at laſt filent, he ex- 
erted all the vigour he had left, and acquainted them, 
in a long diſcourſe, with the particulars of the Achæan 
league; after which he exhorted them to accede to 
it. He likewiſe delivered to them the keys of their 
city, which, till then, had never been in their power 
from the time of Philip. As to the captains of Anti- 
gonus, he reſtored Archelaus, whom he had taken 
priſoner, to his liberty, but cauſed Theophraſtus to 
ſuffer death, for refuſing to quit the city. bh 

Aratus made himſelf maſter of the temple of Juno, 
and of the port, where he ſeiſed twenty-five of the 

King's ſhips. He allo took five hundred war-horſes, 
and four hundred Syrians, whom he afterward ſold. 
The Achæans kept the citadel, in which they placed 
a garriſon of four hundred men. 5 

An action ſo bold and- ſucceſsful as this, muſt un- 
doubtedly be productive of very fortunate events. The 
inhabitants of Megara quitted the party of Antigonus 
and joined Aratus. Their example was ſoon followed 


by the people of Træzene and Epidaurus, who a 
ceded to: me ß I wane OO 
Aratus alſo brought Prolemy, king of Egypt into 
the confederacy, by aſſigning the ſuperintendency of 
ON him, and electing him generaliſſimo of 
OL. V. : ET 5 0 
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their troops by land and ſea. This event acquired 
him ſo much credit and reputation, that though the 
nomination of any man to the poſt of captain- general 
for a ſucceſſion of years was expreſsly prohibited by 
the laws, Aratus was however elected every other 
year, and he, either by his counſels or perſonal con- 
duct, enjoyed that command without any diſcontinu- 
ation: For it was evident to all mankind, that neither 
riches nor the friendſhip of kings, no nor even the 
particular advantages of Sicyon, his native place, nor 
any other conſideration whatever, had the leaſt com- 
petition in his mind, with the welfare and aggran- 
diſement of. the Achæans. He was perſuaded, that 
all weak cities reſemble thoſe parts of the body which 
only thrive and exiſt by their mutual union ; and muſt 
infallibly periſh when once they are ſeparated; as 
the ſuſtenance by which they ſubſiſt will be diſconti- 
nued from that moment. Cities ſoon fink into ruin, 
when the ſocial bands which connect them are once 
diſſolved; but they are always ſeen to flouriſh, and 
improve in power and proſperity, when they become 
parts of a large body, and are aſſociated by an unity of 
intereſt. A common precaution then reigns through 
the whole, and is the happy ſource of life, from whence 
all the vigour that ſupports them is derived. |  _ 
(f) All the views of Aratus, while he continued 
in his employment, tended entirely to the expulſion 
of the Macedonians out of Peloponneſus, and the aboli- 
tion of all kinds of tyranny ; the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the cities in their ancient liberty, and the exerciſe of 
their laws. Theſe were the only motives which 
prompted him to oppoſe the enterpriſes of Antigonus 
Gonatas, during the life of that prince. 
) He alſo purſued the ſame conduct with reſpect 
po mg to Demetrius, who ſucceeded Antigonus, and reigned 
Ant. J. C. for the ſpace of ten years. The Ætolians had at firſt 
joined Antigonus Gonatas, with an intention to de- 
ſtroy the Achæan league; but embroiled . 
| | Wick 
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with Demetrius his ſucceſſor, who declared war againſt 
them. The Achæans, ' forgetting on this occaſion the A. M. 
ill treatment they had received from that people, Me 
marched to their aſſiſtance, by which means a ſtrict 234. 
union was 'te-eſtabliſhed between them, and became — 
very advantageous to all the neighbouring cities. E 

Illyrium was then governed by ſeveral petty kings, A. M. 


who ſubſiſted chiefly by rapine, and exerciſed a AL. ; 


ſort of piracy againſt all the neighbouring countries. 232. 
Agron, the ſon of Pleurates, Scerdiledes, Demetrius | 
of Pharus, ſo called from a city of Illyrium, ſubje& 

to him, were the petty princes who infeſted all the 
neighbouring parts; and attacked Corcyra, and the 
Acarnanians in particular. Teuta reigned after the A. M. 
death of her huſband Agron, who ended his days by 0 
intemperance, and left a young ſon, named Pinæus. 223. 
Theſe people; harraſſed in the manner I have men- 
tioned, had recourſe to the Ætolians and Achæans, who 
readily undertook their defence; and their good fer- 

vices were not repaid with ingratitude. The people 

of Corcyra made an alliance with the IIlyrians, ſoon 

after this event, and received Demetrius of Pharus, 

with his garriſon, into their citixg. 

The Romans were ſo offended at the piracies with A. M. 
which this people infeſted their citizens and mer- e 
chants, that they ſent an embaſſy to Teuta, to com 226. 
plain of thoſe injurious proceedings. That princeſs 
cauſed one of the ambaſſadours to be ſlain, and the 
other to be thrown into priſon, which provoked the 
Romans to declare war againſt her, in revenge for fo 
outrageous: an inſult. The, two conſuls,” L. Poſthu- 

mus. Albinus, and Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, ſet out 

with a commiſſion to invade Illyrium by land and ſea. 

The people of Corcyra, in concert with Demetrius of 
Pharus, delivered up to the conſul Fulvius the garriſon 

they had received into their city; and the Romans, 

after they had re- inſtated Corcyra in its former liber- 

ties, advanced into Illyrium, and conquered great 
part of the country; but conſigned ſeveral cities to 
n Demetrius, 
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Demetrius, as a com 
conduct in their favour. 
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penſation for his treacherous | 

Teuta, reduced-to the utmoſt extremity, j mplored | 
peace of the Romans, and obtained it, on her. engage- 
ment to pay a yearly tribute, and deliver up all Illy- 
rium, except a few places which ſhe was permitted 


to enjoy; but the moſt beneficial article for the Greeks 


was, her being reſtrained from ſailing beyond the city 


of Liſſus with more than two ſmall veſſels, and even 


thoſe were not to carry any arms. The other-petty. 
kings, who ſeemed to have been ſubordinate to Teuta, 
were eee in this treaty, though it expreſsly 
mentioned none but that princeſs. . 3 

The Romans then cauſed themſelves to be reſpected 


in Greece by a ſolemn embaſſy, and this was the firſt 
time that their power was known in that country. 


They alſo ſent ambaſſadours to the Etolians and 
Achæans, to communicate to them the treaty they had 
lately concluded with the Illyrians. Others were alſo 
diſpatched to Corinth and Athens, and the Corinthians 
then declared for the firſt time, by a publick decree, 
that the Romans ſhould be admitted to celebrate the 
Iſthmian games, with the ſame privileges as the 
Greeks. The freedom of the city was alſo granted 


them at Athens, and they were permitted to be ini- 


tiated into their ſolemn myſteries. | 


= 


- Aratus, after the death of Demetrius, who reigned” | 
only ten years, found the diſpoſitions of the people 
very favourable to his deſigns. Several tyrants, whom 


that prince had ſupported with all his credit, and to 


whom he paid large penſions, having loſt their ſupport 
by his death, made a voluntary reſignation of the au- 
thority they had uſurped over their citizens; others of 

them, either intimidated by the menaces of Aratus, 


or prevalled upon by his promiſes, followed their ex- 


ample; and he procured ſeveral advantages for them 
all, that they might have no temptation to repent 


their conduct. 


(5) Aratus, who beheld with regret the fubjeetion 
| „„ : 0 
(6) Plut. in Arat. p. 1038=1041, 
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of the people of Argos to the tyrant Ariſtomachus. 


undertook their deliverance; and made it a point of 
honour to reſtore liberty to that city, as a recompence 


for the education he had received there; and he alſo 
conſidered the acceſſion of ſo potent a city to the 


Achzan league, as highly advantageous to the common 


cauſe; but his meaſures to this effect were rendered 


* 


unſucceſsful at that time. Ariſtomachus was ſoon af- 


ter ſlain by his domeſticks; and before there could be 
any opportunity to regulate affairs, Ariſtippus, a ty- 


rant more deteſtable than his predeceſſor, ſeiſed the 


ſupreme power into his own hands, and had the dex- 
terity to maintain himſelf in that uſurpation, even 
with the conſent of the Argives; but as he beheld a 
mortal enemy in Aratus, during whoſe life he imagined 
his own would always be in danger, he reſolved to 
deſtroy him by the aſſiſtance of king Antigonus Doſon, 


who agreed to be the miniſter of his vengeance. He 
had already prepared aſſaſſins in all parts, who watched 


an opportunity for executing their bloody commiſſion.” 
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No prince or commander can ever have a more effec- 


tual guard, than the firm and ſincere affection of thoſe 
they govern: For when once the nobility and people 
have been accuſtomed not to fear their prince, but to 
fear for him, innumerable eyes and ears are attentive to 
all that paſſes. This Aratus was ſo happy as to expe- 


rience in the preſent conjuncture. 


Plutarch, on this occaſion, draws a fine contraſt be- 
tween the troubles and anxieties of Ariſtippus, and the 
E and tranquillity of Aratus. That tyrant, ſays 

e, who maintained ſuch a body of troops for the ſe- 
curity of his perſon, and who had ſhed the blood of 
all thoſe of whom he entertained any dread, was in- 
capable of enjoying a moment's repoſe, either by night 
or day. Every circumſtance alarmed him; his foul 
was the ſeat of terrour and anxiety, that knew no inter- 


miſſion; and he even trembled at his own ſhadow. 


A dreadful guard continually watched round his houſe 
with drawn twords ; and as his life was perpetually in 
their power, he feared them more than all the reſt of 


Ee 3 mankind 
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mankind. He never permitted them to enter his pa- 
lace, but ordered them to be ſtationed in the porticoes, 

which entirely ſurrounded that ſtructure. He drove 

away all his domeſticks the moment he had ſupped; 

after which he ſhut the gate of his court with his own. 

bands, and then retired with his concubine into an 
upper apartment, which he entered by a trap-door. 
„When this was let down, he placed his bed upon it, 
and flept, as we may ſuppoſe a man to ſleep in his con- 
dition, whoſe ſoul is a perpetual prey to trouble, ter- 
rour, and apprehenſion. The mother of his concubine 
removed, each night, the ladder by which he aſcended 
into his chamber, and replaced it in its former ſituation 
the next morning. Aratus, on the other hand, who 
had acquired perpetual power, not by the force of 
arms, but merely by his virtue and in effect of the 
5 laws, appeared in publick with a plain robe and a mind 
void of fear: And whereas all! thoſe who poſſeſs for- 

treſſes, and maintain guards, with the additional pre- 
caution of arms, gates, and traps, as ſo many ram- 
parts for their ſafety, ſeldom eſcape a violent death; 

Aratus, on the contrary, who always ſhowed himſelt 

an implacable enemy to tyrants, left behind him a poſ- 
terity which ſubſiſts, ſays Plutarch, to this day, and is 

till honoured and reſpected by all the world“. 

| Aratus attacked the tyrant with open force, but ated 
with no extraordinary reſolution in the firſt engage- 

ment, when even one of the wings of his army had 
defeated the enemy; for he cauſed a retreat to be 

ſounded very unſeaſonably, and reſigned the victory to 
the foe, which drew upon him a number of ſevere 
reproaches. He however made amends for his fault in 

a ſecond battle, wherein Ariſtippus, and above fifteen 
| hundred of his men, loft their lives. Aratus, though 
BH he had obtained ſo ſignal a victory, and without loſing 
one man, was however unable to make himſelf maſter 
of the city of Argos, and was equally incapable of re- 
V „%% 1. 
Poelycratas, io whim Plutarch by aubom the race <vas till continued, 


addreſſes the life of Aratus, was one three hundred and fijty years after 
bis deſcendents, aud lad two ſons, the death of Aratus, 
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ſtoring liberty to the inhabitants; as Agias, and the 
young Ariſtomachus, had thrown a body of the king's 
troops into the place. | „FFC ws 
Hille ſucceeded better with reſpe& to the city of Me- 
galopolis, where Lyſiades had uſurped the ſupreme 
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power. This perſon had nothing in his character of 


the violent and inhuman qualities of tyrants, and had 
ſeiſed the ſovereignty from no other inducement, than 
a falſe idea of the bien and glory which he ima- 


gined inſeparable from ſupreme power; but he reſigned 


the tyranny, either through fear, or a conviction of his 
error, upon the remonſtrances of Aratus, and cauſed: 
his * to accede to the Achæan league. I hat league 
was affected to ſuch a degree by ſo generous an action, 
that they immediately choſe him for their general; and 
as he at firſt was emulous of ſurpaſſing Aratus, he en- 
gaged in ſeveral enterpriſes which ſeemed neceſſary at 
that juncture, and, among the reſt, declared war againſt 
the Lacedæmonians. Aratus employed his utmoſt 


credit to oppoſe him in thoſe meaſures, but his endea- 


vouts were miſinterpreted as the effects of envy. Ly- 
ſiades was elected general a ſecond time, and then a 
third, and each of them commanded alternately. But 


when he was obſerved to act in oppoſition to his rival 
on all occaſions, and without the leaſt regard to de- 


cency, was continually repeating his injurious treat- 
ment of a virtue ſo ſolid and ſincere as that of Aratus, 
it became evident that the zeal he affected was no more 


than a plauſible outſide, which concealed a dangerous 


ambition; and they deprived him of the command. 
As the Lacedæmonians will, for the future, have a 
conſiderable ſhare in the war ſuſtained by the Acheans, 


it ſeems neceſſary to give a brief account of the con- 


Z 


dition of that people in this place, 
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| Sxzer. III. Acis king of Sparta attempts to reform 


the ſtate, and endeavours to revive the ancient inſti- 
tutions of LycurGus in 'which be partly ſucceeds : 


but finds an entire change in Sparta, at his return 


from a campaign in which be bad joined AraTus 
againſt the Etolians. He is at laſt condemned to die, 
and executed accordingly. VF 


- 
* 


5 W HEN the love of wealth had crept into the 


city of Sparta, and had afterwards introdu- 
ced luxury, avarice, ſloth, effeminacy, profuſion, and 
all thoſe pleaſures which are generally the inſeparable 
attendants of riches, and when theſe had broken down 
all the barriers which the wiſdom of Lycurgus had 


# 


formed, with the view of excluding them for — . 


Sparta beheld herſelf fallen from her ancient glory and 
power, and was reduced to an abject and humble ſtate 


which continued to the reign of Agis and Leonidas, 


4 4 


of whom we are now to treat. | 
Agis, the ſon of Eudamidas, was of the houſe of 


the Eurytionidæ, and the ſixteenth deſcendent from 


Ageſilaus, who made an expedition into Aſia. Leoni- 
das, the jon of Cleonymus, was of the family of the 
Agidæ, and the eighth prince that reigned in Sparta, 
after Pauſanias, who defeated Mardonius in the battle 
of Platzxz. . „„ 

J have already related the diviſions, which aroſe in 
Sparta betwen Cleonymus “ and Areus, in regard to 


the ſovereignty, which was obtained by the latter; and 


he atterwards cauſed Pyrrhus to raiſe the ſiege of Lace- 


demon. He was ſucceeded by his fon Acrotates, 
who reigned ſeven or eight years, and left a young 
ſon n:med Areus, from his grandfather. This prince 
was under the tuition of Leonidas, but died in a ſhort 

| rime 


(a) Plut. in Agid. p. 79g6—$01« 5 
FJaſepbus relates, that Arcus Lacedemonians. The original 5 
king Laccdæmon ſent letters to this relation is not eafily to be 

Cas the high-prieft of the Jeaus, diſtinguiſbed, nor is it leſs difficult 

in which he acknowledged an affi- to reconcile the- time of Areus with 
n:ty between that people and the that Onianxn. 
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time; upon which Leonidas roſe from the regency to 


the throne. 
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Though all the Spartans had been depraved and per- 


verted by the general corruption into which the go- 
vernment was fallen, this depravity and remoteneſs 
from the ancient manners of that people was moſt 
| conſpicuous in the conduct of Leonidas; ho had 

reſided for ſeveral years in the palaces of the Satrapæ, 

and had for many years made his court to Seleucus ; 
He had even eſpouſed a wife in Afia, contrary to the 
laws of his country, and had afterwards employed his 
utmoſt. endeavours to introduce all the pomp and 
pride of princes into a free Ty and a govern- 
ment founded on moderation and juſtice. 


7 Agis was the reverſe. of this character, He was 5 


then in the twentieth year of his age, and though he 
had been educated amidſt riches , and the luxury of 


a houſe remarkable for being equally voluptuous and 


haughty, he, from the firſt, renounced all thoſe en- 


ſnaring pleaſures; and inſtead of teſtifying the leaſt 
2 eds. for the ſplendid vanities of dreſs, he made it his 
glory to appear in a plain habit, and to re-eſtabliſh 


the ancient form of publick meals, baths, and all the 


ancient diſcipline of Sparta. He even declared openly, 


That be ſhould not value being king, if it were not for the 


hopes of reviving the ancient laws and diſcipline of Sparta. 


Theſe noble ſentiments were a demonſtration, that 


Agis had formed a ſolid judgementof regal power; the 


moſt eſſential duty and rene. glory of which .are de- 
rived from the eſtabliſhment of good order in all the 


branches of a ſtate, by giving due force to cuſtoms 
_ eſtabliſhed by wile laws. 


This diſcipline began to be diſregarded the moment 
Sparta had ruined the Athenian government, and began 


to abound in gold. The ſame partition, however, of 


lands, which had been made by Lycurgus, and the 
number of hereditary poſſeſſions eſtabliſhed by him, 

FF bduaring 
Plutarch informs us, that his ak and fitver than all the other 


mother Age/ifirate, and his grand- Lacedæmonians togetber. _ 
mother frchidamia, poſſeſſes reg 
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having been preſerved through all ſucceſſions of de- 
ſcent, and each father tranſmitting his part in the ſame 
manner as he had received it himſelf; this order and' 
equality, which had been preſerved without interrup- 
tion, ſuſpended, in ſome meaſure, the ill effects of thoſe 
abufes which then prevailed. But as ſoon as this pru- 
dent inſtitution began to be ſtruck at, by a law which 
permitted every man to diſpoſe of his houſe and patri- 


mony, in his own life-time, or to make a teſtamentary 


donation of them to whom he pleaſed ;' this new law 
effectually ſapped the beſt foundation of the Spartan 


| Polity. Epitades, one of the Ephori, introduced this 


law, to avenge himſelf on one of his ſons, whoſe - 


conduct had diſpleaſed him. 


It is indeed furprifing, that a whole ſtate ſhould ſo 


eaſily be induced to change ſuch an ancient and funda- 


mental cuſtom as this, merely to gratify the paſſion of 
one man. The pretext for this change was undoubt- 
edly the augmentation of paternal authority, in their 
ſeveral families; ſince it was not then offeſſed of any 
motives for filial reſpect; the children of that commu- 
nity haying nothing to hope or fear, as they received 


alike all the fortune they could expect, immediately 


from the ſtate, and with an abſolute independency on 
their parents. This domeſtick inconvenience, in which 
every father thought himſelf concerned, and which 
ſeemed to regard all good order in families, created 
ftrong impreſſions in thoſe who had the greateſt ſhare 
in the adminiſtration, and rendered them incapable of 
conſidering the much greater inconveniencies, which 


would inevitably refult from this change, and whaſe 


pernicious effects would be ſoon felt by the ſtate. 
This proceeding is ſufficient to convince us how 


dangerous it is to change the ancient laws, on which 


bafis a ftate, or community, has long ſubſiſted ; and 


what precautions ought to be taken againſt bad im- 
preflions which may ariſe gy ee inconve- 


ſtitutions cannot be 
exempted. 


* Adeo nihil motum ex anti- quz uſus evidentur arguit, ſtari 
quo probabile eſt; veteribus, niſi malunt, Liv. I. xxxiv, h. 54+ 


niencies, from which the wiſeſt 1 
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exempted. What a depth of prudence, penetration 
into future events, and experience, are neceſſary to 
thoſe who take upon them to balance and compare the 
advantages and defects of ancient cuſtoms, with any 
new regulations which are propoſed to be ſubſticuted 
. Fn | 
It may be juſtly affirmed, that the ruin of Sparta 
was occaſioned by the new law, which authoriſed the 
_ alienation of hereditary eſtates. The great men were 
daily enlarging their fortunes, by diſpoſſeſſing the heirs 
to whom they belonged; in conſequence of which, all 
atrimonial poſſeſſions were ſoon engroſſed by a very 
inconſiderable number of perſons; the poverty, which 
then prevailed through the whole. city, ſunk the peo- 
le into a mean indolence of mind; by extinguiſhing 
thoſe ardqurs for virtue and glory, which, till then, 
had rendered the Spartans ſuperiar to all the other 
ſtates of Greece, and by infuſing into the hearts 
of the people an implacable envy and averſion for 
thoſe who had unjuſtly diveſted them of all their 
poſſeſſions, | | | „„ 


N 4 4 


The number of native Spartans in that city was 
reduced to about ſeven hundred; and not many more 
than a hundred of theſe had preſerved their family 

_ eſtates. All the reſt were a ſtarving populace, deſti- 

tute of revenues, and excluded from a participation in 
honours and dignities: theſe acted with reluctance and 
indifference in wars againſt a foreign enemy, becauſe 
they were ſenſible the rich would be the only gainers 
by their victories; in a word, they were conſtantly 
waiting for an opportunity to change the preſent ſitua- 
tion of affairs, and withdray themſelves from the op- 
preſſions they ſuſtained. | Eg eo 
Such was the ſtate of Sparta when Agis enter- 
tained the deſign of redrefling the abuſes which then 
prevailed ; at the ſame time that Aratus was employ- 
ing his endeavours for the deliverance of his country. 
The enterpriſe was noble, but extremely hazardous. 

e obſerved, contrary to his expectation, that all the 
young men were diſpoſed to enter into his 8 
| | wie 
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_ while the generality of thoſe in years, in whoſe minds 


corruption had taken the deepeſt root, trembled at 
the very name of Lycurgus, and Reformation. He 
began by conciliating his uncle Ageſilaus, a man of 
great eloquence and reputation, but ſtrongly poſſeſſed 


with a paſſion for riches; which was the very cir- 


cumſtance that rendered him the more favourable to 
the deſigns of Agis. He was ready to ſink under a 


load of debts, and hoped to diſcharge them without 

any expence to himſelf, by changing the form of 
overnment. | 5 
Agis then endeavoured, by his means, to bring over 


his own mother, who was the ſiſter of Ageſilaus. Her 


ower was very great in the city, by a large party of 
Friends, and the vaſt number of her ſlaves and debtors; 


and her credit gave her an extraordinary influence in 


the moſt important affairs: when. Agis had opened 
his deſign to her, ſhe was ſtruck with conſternation, 
on the firſt ideas it preſented to her mind, and em- 

loyed all the arguments ſhe could invent to diſſuade 
BY from it; but when Ageſilaus joined his own re- 
flexions with thoſe of the king, and had made his 
ſiſter comprehend the advantages that would accrue to 


Sparta from the execution of ſuch a deſign, and repre- 


ſented to her the glory which her family would for 
ever derive from it, this lady, as well as thoſe of her 


ſex with whom ſhe was moſt intimate, being then 


affair. 


it as ſoon as 


animated by the noble ambition of the young prince, 


immediately changed their ſentiments, and were ſo 
d with the beauty of the project, that they 
themſe reſſed Agis to enter upon the execution of 
ſſible. They likewiſe ſent to all their 
friends, and exhorted them to concur with him in that 


Application was alſo made by them to the other la- 
dies of that city, as they were very ſenſible that the 
Lacedæmonians had always expreſſed the greateſt de- 


ference to their wives, whom they allowed to exerciſe 


more authority in all tranſactions of ſtate, than they 
themſelves aſſumed in their private and domeſtick at- 
os Oi rep on "> = qurs 
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fairs. Moſt of the riches of Sparta were at that time 


f 


in the hands of women, which proved a great obſtruc- 


tion to the deſigns of Agis. They unanimoufly op- 


poſed his ſcheme, rightly foreſeeing, that the plain 


manner of life he was endeavouring to re-eſtabliſh, 
and on which ſo many commendations were beſtowed, 
would not only be deſtructive to all their luxurious 
pleaſures, but diveſt them of all the honours and 
power they derived from their riches, „V 
Amidſt the conſternation this propoſal gave them, 
they addreſſed themſelves to Leonidas, and conjured 
him, as his age gave him an aſcendant oyer Apis, to 


employ his whole authority in diſſuading his colleague 


from the accompliſhment of his plan. Leonidas was 


very inclinable to ſupport the rich, but as he dreaded 


the indignation of the pecple, who were deſirous of 
this change, he could not preſume to oppoſe Agis in 


an open manner, but contented himſelf with croſſing 


his deſigns by indirect meaſures. He had a private 


conference with the magiſtrates, wherein he took the 


liberty to calumniate Agis, as 4 perſon who was offer- 


ing to the poor the properties of the rich, with a 
partition of lands, and à general abolition of debts, 


as a compenſation to them for the tyranny he was 
Preparing to uſurp; in conſequence of which pro- 
ceedings, inſtead of forming citizens for er he 
was only railing a body of guards for the ſecurity of 
his own perſon. oe po no 
| gis, in the mean time, having ſucceeded fo far as 


to cauſe Lyſander, who concurred with him in his 


views, to be elected one of the Ephori, brought into 
the council a decree which he himſelf had drawn up, 
the principal articles of which were theſe. 1. All 
debtors were to be diſcharged from their debts. 2. All 


the lands which extended from the valley of Pellene 
to mount Taygetus, and the promontory of Malea, 


and likewiſe to Selaſia, ſhould be parcelled our into 
four thouſand five bundred lots. 3. The lands which 
lay beyond thoſe limits ſhould be comprehended in 
fifreen thouſand lots. 4. The laſt portions were to be 

e e diſtributed 


' 
2 * 
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| diſtributed to thoſe inhabitants of the adjacent parts; 


who were in a condition to bear arms. 5. Thoſe lands, 
which lay within the limits already mentioned, ſhould 
be reſerved for the Spartans, whoſe due number, which 
was then conſiderably diminiſhed, ſhould be recruited 
out of ſuch of the neighbouring people, and ſtrangers, 
as had received an honeſt and generous education, and 
were then in the flower of their age, and not diſquali- 
fied for that claſs by any bodily defect. 6. All theſe 
ſhould, at the times of repaſt, be diſpoſed into fifty 
halls, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Phidicies ; the 
leaſt of which ſhould contain two hundred, and the 
largeſt four hundred: And, laſtly, they were all to ob- 
ſerve the ſame manner of life and diſcipline as their 
anceſtors. > Te 
This decree being oppoſed by the ſenators whoſe 
ſentiments differed from thoſe of Agis, Lyſander 
cauſed the people to be aſſembled, and in the ſtrongeſt 
terms exhorted the citizens to conſent to it. He was 
ſeconded by Mandroclides, a young Spartan, whoſe 
heart glowed with zeal for the publick welfare ; and he 
repreſented to the people, with all the energy he could 
poſſibly expreſs, every motive that could moſt affect 
them. Particularly the reſpe& they owed to the me- 
mory of their illuſtrious legiſlator Lycurgus ; the oath 
their anceſtors had taken, in. the names of themſelves 
and all their poſterity, to preſerve thoſe ſacred inſtitu- 
tions in the moſt inviolable manner; the glory and 
honour Sparta had enjoyed, during the time ſhe ſtrictly 
adhered to them; and the infamous degeneracy into 


+ 


which ſhe had ſunk, ever ſince they had been diſre- 


garded by her: He then ſet forth the miſerable condi- 
tion of the Spartans, thoſe ancient. maſters of Greece, 
thoſe triumphant conquerors of Afia, thoſe mighty 
{overeigns by ſea and land, who once could make the 
Great King * tremble on his throne, but were now di- 
veſted of their cities and houſes by the infatiable 


avarice of their own citizens, who had reduced them 


to the loweſt extremes of poverty and ſhameful indi- 
VVV 
® This was the uſual appellation of the Perfian monarchu. 
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nce; which might be conſidered as the completion. 
of all their calamities, as, by theſe means, they were 


expoſed to the inſult and contempt of thoſe ro whom 


it was their right to preſcribe laws, He then concluded, 


with intreating them not to be ſo far influenced by 
their obſequiouſneſs to a handful of men, who even 
trampled - them under their feet like ſo many deſpi- 
cable ſlaves, as to behold, with eyes of indifference, 


the dignity of their city entirely degraded and loſt, but 


that they would recall to their remembrance thoſe an- 
cient oracles, which had more than once declared, 
that the love of riches would prove fatal to Sparta, 
and occaſion its total ruin. „„ 


* 7 0 


King Agis then advanced into the middle of the 


aſſembſy, and declared, after a conciſe diſcourſe (for 
he nende his example would have more efficacy than 
any words he could utter) that he was determined to 


deliver up for the common welfare, all his effects and 


| eſtate, which were very conſiderable; conſiſting of 


large tracts of arable and paſture lands, beſide ſix hun- 
dred talents of current money“; and that his mo- 


ther and grandmother, together with the reſt of his re- 


lations and friends, who were the richeſt perſons in 


Sparta, would do the ſame. ' „ 
The magnanimity of their young prince aſtoniſned 
all the people, who, at the ſame, time, were tranſ- 


ported with joy that they at laſt were ſo happy as to 


behold a king worthy of Sparta. Leonidas then tqok 


off the maſk, and oppoſed him to the utmoſt of his 


power: For as he knew it would otherwiſe be ne- 
ceſſary for him to make the ſame offer they had 
heard from Agis, ſo he was ſenſible, that his citizens 
would not think themſelves under the ſame obligations 
to him as they were to his colleague, who when each 
of their eſtates ſnould be appropriated to the publick, 
would engrofs all the honour of that action, by render- 
ing it the effect of his own example. He therefore 


demanded aloud of N ee he did not think 


that Lycurgus was a juſt and able man, and one who 
— „ 5 


® Fqual to fix hundred thouſand French crowns. 
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Ifare of his coutitfy ? 


- * 


had zcalouſſy conſulted the we 8 
Agis then replied, that he had always conſidered him 
as ſuch. © Where do you find then,” retorted Leoni- 
das, that .Lycurgus ever ordained an abolition of 
« debts, or gave the freedom of Sparta to ſtrangers ? 


- 


& Since, on the contrary, it was his firm perſuaſion, 
* that the city would never be ſafe till al ſtrangers 


4 were. expelled from its walls.” Agis anſwered, 
« That, he was nor ſupriſed dat dach a perſon 28 


(e 
- oF 


„ Leonidas, who had been brought up in foreign 
& countries, and had married into the houſe of a 
« Perſian grandee, ſhould be fo little acquainted, with 
« Lycurgus, as not to know that he had ſwept away 

e all actual and poſſible debts, by baniſhing gold and 
& ſilver from the city. That, with reſpect to ftran- 
&« gers, his precautions were intended againft none 
10 — thoſe who could not accommodate themſelves 
to the manners and diſcipline he had eſtabliſhed: 
that theſe were the only perſons he expelled from 
the city, not by any hoſtilities againſt their perſons, 
but from a mere apprehenſion, that their method 
of life, and corruption of manners, might in- 
ſenſibly inſpire the Spartans with the love of lux- 
ury and ſoftneſs, and immoderate paſſion for 

„„ V 

He then produced ſeveral examples of poets and phi- 
loſophers, particularly Terpander, Thales, and Phere- 


cydes, who had been highly eſteemed and honoured. at 


curgus had eſtabliſhed. _ 


Sparta, becauſe they taught the ſame maxims as Ly- 


* 


This diſcourſe won all the common people over to 


the party of Apis, but the rich men ranged themſelves 


under Leonidas, and intreated him not to abandon 
them: they likewiſe addreſſed themſelves to the ſena- 
tors, who had the principal power in this affair, as 
they alone were qualified to examine all propoſals, 
before they could be received and confirmed by the 
people; and their ſollicitations were ſo effectual, that 
thoſe who had oppoſed the decree of Agis, carried 
their point by an unanimous concurrence: of voices; 

; | upon 
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employment, immediately determined to proceed 


agalnſt Leonidas, in virtue of an ancient law, by which 
« each deſcendant from Hercules was prohibited from 


« ſpoiling any foreign wohn)! dach which Made je 


c death for any Spartan to ſettle among ſtrangers.” 
Sufficient proofs of delinquency in theſe ' particulars 
were produced againſt Leonidas, and Cleombrotus 
Was prevailed upon, at the ſame time, to aſſiſt in the 


proſecution, and demand the erown, as being himſelf 


of the royal race, and the ſon-in-law of Leonidas. 

| Leonidas was ſo confounded at this proceeding, and 
ſo apprehenſive of the event, that he took ſanctuary in 
the temple of Minerva called Chalcioicos; upon which 
the wife of Cleombrotus ſeparated herſelf from her 


huſband, and became a ſupplicant for her father. Leo- 


| nidas was ſummoned to appear; but as he refuſed to 


render obedience in that particular, he was diveſted of 
his royalty, and it was then transferred to his ſon - in · 
law Cleombrotus. RD 1 


| Lyfander quitted bis employment about the cloſe of 


theſe tranſactions, the uſual time for holding it being 
then expired. The new Ephori took this opportu- 


nity to commenee a proſeeution againſt him, and Man- 
droclides, for having voted for the abolition of debts, 


and a new diſtribution of lands, contrary to the laws. 


Lyſander and Mandrodlides, finding themſelves in 
danger of being condemned, perſuaded the two kings, 
that if they would only be united with each other, 
they would have no cauſe to be diſquieted by any de- 


crees of the Ephori, who were privileged indeed o 


decide between them, when they were divided in their 
ſentiments, but had no right to interpoſe in their affairs, 
when they concurred in the ſame opinions. | 

The two kings, in order to improve this remon- 


ſtrance, entered the aſſembly, where they compelled | 


the Ephori to quit their feats, and ſubſtituted others in 
their ſtead, one of whom was Ageſilaus. They then 
cauſed a band of young men to arm themfelves, and 
gave orders for the releaſing the priſoners ; in a word, 

Vol. V. . F they 


ficient guard. 
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they rendered themſelves N to their ene 
mies, who now expected to be put to the ſword: but 
not one perſon was killed on this occaſion; and when 
Agis even knew that Ageſtlaus intended to cauſe 
Leonidas to be aſſaſſinated, in his retreat to Tegæa, 
he ordered him to be ſafely conducted thither by a ſuf- 
When the affair was on the point of being abſo- 
lutely concluded without any oppoſition, ſo great was 


the terrour which then prevailed, it was ſuddenly ob- 


| ſhould they attempt to carry their two points at the. 


ſtructed by a ſingle man. Ageſilaus had one of the 
largeſt and beſt eſtates in the whole country, and at the 
ſame time was deeply involved in debt: but as he was 
incapable of paying his creditors, and had no inclina- 
tion to incorporate his eſtate into the common proper- 
ty, he repreſented to Agis, that the change would 
be too great and violent, and even too dangerous, 


ſame time; namely, the abolition of debts, and the 
diſtribution of $1: 9 whereas, if they began with; 
gaining over the landed proprietors, by the annihila- 
tion of debts, it would be eaſy for them to accompliſh: 
the partitian of lands. The ſpecious turn of this. 
reaſoning enſnared Agis, and even Lyſander himſelf 
was won over to this expedient by the artifice of, 
Ageſilaus: In conſequence of which all contracts. 


and obligations were taken from the ſeveral creditors, 


and carred into the publick place, where they were, 
piled into a large heap, and burned to aſnes. As ſoon 


as the flames mounted into the air, the rich men and 


brokers, who had lent their money, returned home 
extremely dejected, and Ageſilaus cried with an in- 
ſulting air, That be had never ſeen ſo fine and clear 4 


JJ 


The people, immediately after this n de- 


manded a diſtribution of the lands, and each of the 


kings gave orders for its accompliſhment ; but Ageſi- 
laus ſtill continued to ftart freſh difficulties, and found 


out a variety of new pretexts, to prevent the execution 
of that affair; by which means he gained time, till 


Agis 
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- Agls was obliged to take the field at the head of an, 
army. For the Acheans, who were in alliance with 
the Lacedemonians, had ſent to demand their aſ- 
ſiſtance againſt the Ætolians, who threatened an ir- 
ruption into the territories of the Mean eas! in Pelo- 
Ponneſus. An | 
Aratus, who was then ei of the 7 nk 
had already aſſembled his troops to oppoſe the enemy, 
and had alſo written to the Ephori, who, upon the re- 
ceipt of his letters, immediately ſent Agis to their aſ- 
ſiſtance. This prince ſet out with all poſſible expedi- 
tion, and the. ſoldiers: teſtified — incredible joy, at 
their marching under bis command. The: generality 
of them were young men, in very — circumſtances 
af life, ho now ſaw. themſelves diſcharged from all 
their debts, and free, and alſo in expectation of ſharing : 
the lands, at-their return from this expedition, for which 
reaſons. they. teſtified; the utmoſt affection, for Agis. 
The cities were charmed to ſee theſe troops paſs through 
Peloponneſus, without committing the leaſt diſorder; 
and ſo quietly, that the ſound of their march was 
hardly to be diſtinguiſned. The Greeks were entirely 
ſurpriſed, and made the following reflexion: What ad- 
mirable diſcipline ; and order muſt formerly have been ob- 
ſerved iy tbe armies. of Laced mon, when they were 
commanded by Ageſilaus, Lyſander, ar the ancient Leoni- 
das; as they: even diſcover at ; this time ſa much ate and 
re pets for od general, though a e e a ſoldier. 
in bis camp 
Agis joined Aratus, near Corinth, at the very time 
when he was deliberating in a council of war, whether 
he ſhould hazard a battle, and in what manner he 
ſnould diſpoſe his troops. Agis declared for a battle, 
and thought it not adviſeable to allow the enemies a 
paſſage into Peloponneſus; but added at the ſame 
time, that he intended to act as Aratus ſhould judge 
proper, as he was the older officer of the two, and 
general of the Achæans, whereas he himſelf was only 
general of the auxiliary troops; and was not come 
thither to exerciſe any command over the league, but 


= iq) only 


only to engage the enemy in conjunction with them, 


for whoſe aſſiſtance he had been ſent. The officers 


of Aratus, inſtead of treating him with ſo much defe- 


| rence as Apis had expreſſed, took the liberty to re- 


was the effect o 
infa 


3 him in ſharp terms, for his difinclination to a 
attle; aſcribing that to timidity, which, in reality, 

| prudence. But the vain fear of falſe 
did not make him abandon his wife view for 
the publick good. He juſtified his conduct by the 
memoirs he writ on that occaſion ; wherein he obſerves, 


that as the huſbandmen had already carried in their 


harveſt, / and gathered in all the fruits of the ſeaſon, 


he judged it more adviſeable to let the enemy advance 


into the country, than to hazard an unneceſſary battle 


at that juncture, when the welfare of the whole league 


lay at ftake. When he had determined not to emer 
upon action, he diſmiſſed his allies; after he had be- 
ſtowed the greateſt commendations upon them; and 
Agis, who was aſtoniſhed at his conduct, ſet out for 
ain ii. 

(*) The Etolians entered Peloponneſus without any 
obſtruction, and in their march ſeiſed the city of Pel- 
lene, where their troops, who were intent on nothing 
but plunder, immediately diſperſed themſelves up and 
down, without the leaſt order, and began to contend 
with each other for the ſpoils. Aratus, informed of 
theſe proceedings, would not ſuffer ſo favourable an 
opportunity to eſcape him. He then ceaſed to be the 
ſame man, and, without loſing a moment's time, or 


waiting till all his troops had joined him, advanced 


with thoſe he then had againſt the enemy, who were 


become weak even by their victory: He attacked 


them in the very place they had ſo lately taken, and 
forced them to abandon it, after having loſt ſeven hun- 


dred men. This action did him great honour, and 


changed the injurious reproaches he had patiently ſuf- 
fered into the higheſt applauſes and panegy rie. 
Several ſtates and princes having now entered into 


Aa confederacy againſt the Achzans, Aratus A 


(5) Plut. in Arat. p- 1041, 
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ed to contract a friendſhip and alliance with the ZXto- 
lians, in which he eaſily ſucceeded; for a peace was 
not only concluded between them, but he alſo effec- 
tually negociated an offenſive and defenſive league, be- 
tween the two nations of ZEtolia and Achaa, 
() Agis, when he arrived at Sparta, found a great 
change in the ſtate of affairs. Ageſilaus, who was 
one of the Ephori, being no longer reſtrained by fear 
as formerly, and entirely intent upon the gratification 
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of his avarice, committed the greateſt violence and 


injuſtice. When he found himſelt univerſally deteſted, 


he raiſed and maintained a body of troops, who ſerved. 


him as a guard when he went to the ſenate ; and cauſed 


— Farb to be ſpread, that he intended to continue in 


his office the ſucceeding year. His enemies, in order 
to elude the calamities with which they were threat- 
ened, cauſed Leonidas to be ſent for in the moſt pub- 


lick manner from Tegæa, and replaced him upon the 


throne, to the general ſatisfaction of the people, who 
were greatly jrritated to ſee themſelves abuſed in the 
hopes they had entertained of the partition, which had 
never been carried into execution. Tea 
Ageſilaus ſaved himſelf by the aſſiſtance of his ſon, 
who was univerſally beloyed ; and the two kings took 
ſanctuary ; Agis in the temple of Minerva, called Chal- 
cioicos, and Cleombrotus in that of Neptune. As Le- 
onidas ſeemed to be moſt exaſperated againſt the lat- 
ter, he left Agis, and advanced at the head of a band 
of ſoldiers into the temple, where Cleombrotus had 
fled for refuge. He then reproached him with great 
warmth for aſſuming the regal power, in yiolation of 
the ties of affinity between them, and for expelling 
him from his own country in ſo ignominious a manner. 
Cleombrotus, who had nothing to apſwer to theſe re- 
proaches, continued ſeated in a profound ſilence, and 
with an aſpect that ſufficiently teſtified his confuſion. 
His wife Chelonida ſtood near, with her two children 
at her feet. She had been equally. unfortunate, as a 
wife and daughter, but was equally faithful in each 
wy e WO 

(c) Plut. in Agid. p. 802—804. | 
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of thoſe capacities, and had always adhered to the 
unfortunate. She had accompanied her father Leoni- 
das during his exile; and now returned to her huſband, 
whom ſhe tenderly embraced, and at the fame time be: 
came a ſupplicant for him with her father. 

All thote who were then preſent, melted into tear; 
at ſo moving a ſight, and were ftruck with admiration 
at the virtue and tenderneſs of Chelonida, and the 
amiable force of conjugal love. This unfortunate 
princeſs pointing to her mourning habit and diſhevelled 
treſſes, Believe me, O 'my father, ſaid ſhe, zhis habit 
of -woe which I now wear, this dgjection which appears 
in my countenance, and theſe ſorrows into which you ſee me 
ſunk, are not the effetts of that compaſſion I entertain for 


Cleombrotus; but the ſad remaius of my affli#tion for the 


calamities you bave ſuſtained,” in your flight from Sparta. 
On what, alas! ſhall T now reſolve ? « While you reign for 


the future in Sparta, and triumph over the enemics who 
oppoſed you; fhall Þ continue to live in the deſolate ſtate 


to which you' now ſee me reduced ? Or is it my duty to ar- 
'ray myſelf in robes of royalty and magnificence, when 1 

bebold the huſband I received from you in the flower 0 | 
youth, on the point of periſhing by your dagger ? Should be 
be unable to diſarm your reſentment, and move your ſoul to 
compaſſion, by the tears of bis wife and children, permit 


me 10 aſſure you, that he will be puniſhed with more ſeve- 


rity for bis imprudence, than was even intended by your. 


ſelf, when be ſhall ſee a wife who is ſo dear to him ex- 
piring at his feet; for you are not to think, that in my 
preſent condition I will ever conſent to ſurvive bim. 


What appearance ſhall J make among the Spartan ladies, 


after my inability to inſpire my huſband with compaſſion 
for my father, and to ſoften my father into pity for my 
huſband? What indeed ball I appear to them, but a 
daughter and a wife, always affiifted and contenmed by 
ber neareſt relations! Chelonida, at the concluſion of 
theſe expreſſions, reclined her cheek on that of Cleom- 


brotus, while with her eyes, that ſpoke her ſorrow in 
their tears, ſhe caſt a N look on thoſe who were 


preſent, | 


Leonidas 
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Leonidas, after a few moments diſcourſe with his 
Friends, ordered Cleombrotus to riſe, and immediately 

uit Sparta; but earneſtly importuned his daughter to 
continue there, and not forſake a father, who gave her 
ſuch a peculiar proof of tenderneſs, as to ſpare the life 
of her huſband. His ſollicitations were however inef- 
fectual, and the moment Cleombrotus roſe from his 
ſeat, ſhe placed one of her children in his arms, and 
claſped the other in her own; and when ſhe had of- 
fered up her prayers to the goddeſs, and kiſſed her 
altar, ſhe became a voluntary exile with her huſband. 

Ho exrremely affecting was this ſpectacle; and how 
worthy the admiration of all ages is ſuch a model of 
conjugal love! If the heart of Cleombrotus, ſays Plu- 
tarch, had not been entirely depraved by vain-glory, 
and a boundleſs ambition to reign, he would have been 
ſenſible, that even baniſnment itſelf with ſo virtuous 
a companion, was a felicity preferable to the condition 
of a ſovereigg. e bet 

When Leonidas had expelled Cleombrotus from 
Sparta, and ſubſtituted new Ephori inſtead of the 
former, whom he had depoſed, he bent all his endea- 
vours. to enſnare Agis and began with perſuading him 
to quit the aſylum to which he had retired, and reign 
in conjunction with himſelf. In order to which he aſ- 
ſured him, that his citizens had pardoned all paſt pro- 
ceedings, becauſe they were ſenſible that his youth 
and inexperience, with his predominant paſſion for 
glory, had laid him open to the inſinuations of Ageſi- 
laus. But as Agis ſuſpected the ſincerity af thoſe ex- 
preſſions, and perſiſted in his reſolution to continue in 
the temple, Leonidas no longer attempted to deceive 
him with plauſible pretences. Amphares, Demochares, 
and Arcefilaus, who had frequently viſited the young 
prince, continued their aſſiduities to him, and ſome- 
times conducted him from the temple to the baths, 
and from thence conveyed him in ſafety to the temple; 
for each of them was his intimate friend. | 

This fidelity, however, was of no longer continuance. 

Amphares had lately borrowed of Ageſiſtrata, the mo- 
EE N Ff 4 ther 
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ther of Agis, ſeveral rich ſuits of tapeſtry, and a mag- 
nificent fer of ſilver plate. Theſe coſtly ornaments 


tempted him to betray the king, with his mother and 


grandmother... It was even ſaid, that he was much 


more 1nclinable, than either: of his two companions, to 


liſten to the ſuggeſtions of Leonidas; and that no one 
was ſo induſtrious as himſelf 10 ſpirit, up the Ephori 


(of whoſe number he was one) againſt Agis. As this 


prince went ſometimes from the temple to the bath, 


they reſolved to take that opportunity to ſurpriſe him; 


and when he was one day returning from thence, they 


advanced up to him, and after they had embraced him 


with an air of. affection, they attended him in his way, 


and entertained him with their uſual familiarity of con- 
verſation, One of the ſtreets, through which they 
paſſed, turned off, in one quarter, to the priſon, and as 
Joon as they arrived at that paſſage, Amphares ſeiſed 


Agis with an air of authority, and cried, Agis, I muſt 


contluft you to the Ephori, to whom you are 10 be account- 
able for your behaviour. At the ſame inſtant Demo- 


chares, who was tall and ſtrong, threw his mantle 
round his neck, and dragged him along, while the 


others puſhed him forward, as they had previouſly 


agreed: And as no perſon came to aſſiſt him, becauſe 
there was nobody in the ſtreet at that time, they ac- 
compliſhed their deſign, and threw him into priſon, 
Leonidas arrived at the ſame time with a great num- 
ber of foreign ſoldiers, and ſurrounded the priſon ; the 


 Ephori likewiſe came thither, and when they had ſent 


for ſuch of the ſenators as concurred with their opinion, 


they proceeded to examine Apis, as if he had been ar- 


raigned at a competent tribunal, and ordered him to 
juſtify himſelf, with reſpect to his intended innovations 
in the republick, One of the Ephori, pretending to 


have diſcovered an expedient for diſengaging him from 


this criminal affair, aſked him, whether Lyſander and 
Ageſilaus had not compelled him 10 have recourſe to 
thoſe meaſures? To which Agis replied, That he had 
not acted in conſequence of any compulſion z but that 
his admiration of Lycurgus, and a ſincere deſire to 
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imitate'his conduct, were his only motives for attempting 


to reſtore the city to the ſame condition in which that 
legiſlator had left it. The ſame officer then demanding 
of him, if he repented of that proceeding ? The 
young prince anſwered with an air of ſteadineſs, That 

he ne ver ſhould repent of ſo virtuous, ſo noble, aud glorious 


view in all its terrours. His pretended judges then 
condemned him to die, and immediately commanded 
the publick officers to carry him to that part of the 
_ priſon, where thoſe, on whom the ſentence of condem- 

nation had paſſed, were uſually trangled. 
When Demochares ſaw that the officers of juſtice 


did not dare to lay their hands on Agis, and that even 
the forgign ſoldiers turned their eyes from ſuch a ſpec- 
racle of horrour, and refuſed to be aſſiſtant at ſo in- 


human'an execution, he loaded them with threats and 
_ reproaches, and with his own hands dragged Agis to 

the dungeon. The people, who, by this time, were 
informed of the manner in which he had been ſeiſed, 


crowded to the gates of the priſon, and began to be 


very tumultuous. - The who 
minated with innumerable tapers; and the mother and 
grandmother of Agis ran from place to place, filling 
the air with their cries, and intreating the people thar 


the king of Sparta might at leaſt have an opportunity 


to defend himſelf, and be judged by his own citizens. 
The zeal of the people did but animate the murtherers 


the more to haſten the execution of Agis, leſt he 


ſhould be releaſed by force that very night, if the peo- 


ple ſhould have ſufficient time allowed them for aſſem- 
bling together. | ; | 


As the executioners were leading him. to the place 


where they, intended to ſtrangle him, be beheld tears 


flowing from the eyes of one of them who was touched 
with his misfortune; upon which he turned to him, 
and ſaid, Heep not for me, my friend, for, as 1 am cut 
off in this manner contrary to all laws and juſtice, I am 
much happier, and more to be envied, than thoſe who 


have condemned me. When he bad faid theſe words, he 


e ſtreet was already illy- 


offered 
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offered his neck to the fatal cord, without the leaft air 
of relutance, 5 
As Amphares came from the priſon, at the cloſe of | 
this tragick ſcene, the firſt object he beheld was the de- 
ſolate mother of Agis, who threw herſelf at his feet: 
He raiſed her from the earth, and aſſured her, that 
Agis had nothing to fear; intreating her, at the ſame 
time, as a proof of his ſincerity, to enter the priſon, 

and ſee her ſon. She then deſired him to permit her 
aged mother to attend her in that mournful viſit. Jour 

requeſt, ſaid he, is reaſonable; and he immediately 
en er them into the priſon, but ordered the door 
to be ſhut the moment they entered it. He then com- 
manded the executioner to ſeiſe Archidamia, the 
_ grandmother of Agis, who had lived to a venerable 
old age among her citizens, with as much dignity and 
reputation as any lady of her time. When the execu- 
tioner had performed this fatal office, the inhuman Am- 
phares ordered the mother of Agis to enter the dun- 
geon. I his unhappy princeſs was obliged to obey 
bim, and the moment ſhe came into that diſmal place, 
ſhe beheld her fon lying dead on the ground, and, at a 
little diſtance from him, her dead mother, with the 
fatal cord ſtill twiſted about her neck. She aſſiſted the 
executioners in diſengaging her parent from that in- 
ſtrument of cruelty, after which ſhe laid the corpſe by 
her ſon, and decently covered it with linen. When 
this pious office was completed, ſhe caft herſelf upon 
the body of Apis, and after ſne had tenderly kiſſed his 
cold lis. O my ſon, ſaid ſhe, the exceſs of thy humanity 
and feet diſpoſition, and thy too great circumſpection and 
lenity, have undone thee, and been fatal to us! 
*  Amphares, who from the door had beheld and heard 
all that paſſed, entered that moment, and addreſſing 
himſelf with a ſavage air to the mother of Agis, Since 
Dou knew, ſaid he, and approved the defigns of your ſon, 
you ſhall ſhare in bis puniſhment. Ageliſtrata roſe at thoſe 
words, and running at the fatal cord, Moy 108; cried 
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When the report of theſe executions was diſperſed 
through the city, and the inhabitants beheld the bodies 
brought out of the priſon, the indignation oecaſioned | i 

y this barbarity was univerſal, and eyery one declared, = 
that from the time the Dorians had firſt eſtabliſhed | 
themſelves in Peloponneſus, ſo horrible an action had 

never been committed. It muſt indeed be acknow- 
_ * ledged, that all the blackeſt crimes in nature united in 
the circumſtances which aggravated this; and we may 
even add too, that the murther of the king included 
and ſurpaſſed them all: So barbarous an execution, in 
oppoſition to that reſpect with which nature inſpires 
the moſt ſavage people for the ſacred perſon of their 
ſovereign, is ſuch a blemiſh on a nation, as all ſuc- 
ceeding ages can neyer obliterate. 
(d) Agis having been deſtroyed in this manner, 
Leonidas was not expeditious enough in ſeiſing his 
brother Archidamus, who ſaved himſelf by flight; 
but he ſecyred Agiatis, the conſort of that unhappy 
king, forcing - her to reſide in his own houſe, with 
the young child ſhe had by him, and then compelled 
her to eſpouſe his ſon Cleamenes, who was not mar- 
Tiageable at that time; but Leonidas was determined 
that the widow of Agis ſhould not be diſpoſed of to 
any other perſon, as ſhe inherited a very large eſtate 
from her father Gylippus, and likewiſe excelled all the 
Grecian ladies in beauty, as well as wiſdom and vir- 
tue. She endeavoyred to avoid this marriage by all 
means in her power, but to no effect. And when ſhe 
at laſt was obliged to conſent to her nuptials with  _ 
Cleomenes, ſhe always retained a mortal averſion far Y 
Leonidas, but behaved with the utmoſt complacenc 
and ſoftneſs to her yoyng ſpouſe, who, from the firſt 
day of his. marriage, conceived a moſt fincere and paſ- 
ſionate eſteem and affection for her; and even ſympa- 
thiſed with her in the tenderneſs ſhe preſerved for Agis, 
and the regard ſhe expreſſed for his memory, and that 
too in ſuch a degree, that he woyld frequently liſten 
to her with the greateſt attention, while ſhe to 
| im 
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him the great deſigns he had formed for the regylation 
„„ „ toc 


Sect. IV. 'Creomenes aſcends the throne of Sparta, 
and engages in a war againſt the Acheans, over who: 
be obtains ſeveral advantages. He reforms the g0- 

vernment of Sparta, and re-eftabliſhes the ancient Wife. 
cipline. Acquires new advantages over ARATus and 
' the Achaans, AraTus applies for ſuccour to ANTI1- 
- Gonus king of Macedonia, by whoſe aid the Achegns 
obtain repeated victories, and take ſeveral places from 


ile enemy, 


(a) FNLEOMENES had a noble ſoul, and an ar- | 
| dent paſſion for glory, joined with the ſame 


inclination for temperance and ſimplicity of manners 


as Agis had always e but had not that ex- 
ceſſive ſweetneſs of di Fe attended with the timi- 
dity and precaution of that prince. Nature, on the 


contrary, had infuſed into him a vigour and vivacity of 


mind, which ardently prompted him on to whatever 


appeared great and noble. Nothing ſeemed ſo ami- 
Ads to him, as the government of his citizens agree- 
ably to their own. inclinations ; but, at the ſame time, 
he did not think it inconſiſtent with the glory of a 
wife adminiftration, to employ ſome violence in re- 


ducing to the publick utility an inconſiderable number 
of obſtinate and unjuſt perfons, w 


ho oppoſed it merely 
from the view of private intereſt, T70heO 
He was far from being ſatisfied with the ſtate of 
affairs which then prevailed in Sparta. All the citi- 
zens had long been ſoftened by indolence and a volup- 
tuous life; and the king himſelf, who was fond of 
tranquillity, had entirely neglected publick affairs. No 


> Feile whatever had teſtified any re ard for the pub- 
| 


family at the publics expence. 


ck good, every individual being ſolely intent upon 
his particular intereſt, and the aggrandizement of his 
nſtead of any care in 
diſciplining the young people, and forming their tem- 
perance, patience, and the equality of freemen, it was 
5 | : . 

(a) Plut. in Cleom. p. 805-811. 
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envy dangerous to mention any thing of that nature, 
as Agis himſelf had periſhed wy Tee to intro- 
duee it among them. 
It is alſo ſaid, that Cleomenes, who was till very 
young, had heard fome philoſophical lectures at the 
time when Spherus, who came from the banks of the - 
Boriſthenes, ſrttled in Lacedæmon, and applied him- 
Felf;, in @ very ſucceſsful manner, to the inſtruction . 
youth: This perſon was ont of the principal diſciple 
bf Zeno the Citian ®. The ſtoick philoſophy; abies 
lie then profeſſed, was exceedingly proper 64 infuſe 
courage ant noble ſenriments in the * eg but, at the 
fame te] was capable of dangerous effects i in 4 dif- 
poſition naturally warm and impetuous; and, on the 
öther hand,” might be rendered very 8 1 
N on a mild and moderate character. 5 
After the death of Leonidas, who did ie long A. M. 
ſurvive tue eondemnation and murther of Apis, his ſon 7 J. 0. 
Cleomenes ſucceeded him in the throne; and though 243. 
he was then very young, it gave him pain to conſider 
that he had only the empty title of king, while the 
whole authority Harp engroſſod by che Ephori, who 
ſhamefully abuſed their power. He then grew ſolli- 
citous to change the form of government; and as he 
was ſenſible chat few perſons were diſpoſed to concur 
with him in that view, he imagined the aceompliſnment 
of it would be facilitated by a war, and therefore en- 
deavoured to embroil his city with the Achenns, who, 
very fortunately for his purpoſe, had given Ape ſome 
occaſions of complaint againſt them. 
Aratus, from the firſt moments of his adminiflra- 
tion, had been induſtrious to negotiate a league be- 
tween all the ſtates of Peloponneſus, through a per- 
ſuaſion, that if he ſucteeded in chat attempt, they 
would have nothing to fear - for the future from a fo- 
reign enemy; and this was the only point to which all 
his meaſures tended. All the other ſtates, except the 
Lacedæmonians, the people of Elis, and thoſe of Ar- 
cadia, "_ had eſpouſed | the” OY of 'the Lacedæmo- 
e ian, 


® So called from Citium, a city of Cyprus. 
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nians, had acceded to this league. Aratus, ſoon after 


in order to make an experiment of the Spartan cou- 
„ and at the ſame time to make it evident, that he 


| deſpiſed Cleomenes, as a young man without the leaſt | 


experience. 


When the Ephori received intelligence of this act 
of hoſtility, they cauſed their troops to take the field, 


under the command of Cleomenes; they indeed were 


not numerous, but the conſideration of the general by 
whom they were commanded, inſpited them with all 


imaginable ardour for the war. The Achæans 
marched againſt him with twenty thouſand foot, and 


à thouſand. horſe, under the command ef Ariſtoma- 
chus. Cleomenes came up with them near Pallantium, 
a city of Arcadia, and offered them battle z but Aratus 

was fo; intimidated with the bravery, of this pro- 
ceeding, that he prevailed upon the general not to 
Hazard an engagement, and then made a retreat; 


which drew upon him very ſevere reproaches from his 


on troops, and ſharp. raillery from the enemy, whoſe 


numbers did not amount to five thouſand: men in the 
whole. The courage of Cleomenes was ſo. much 
raiſed by this retreat, that he aſſumed a loftier air 
amongſt his citizens, and reminded them of an expreſ- 
ſion uſed by one of their ancient kings, who ſaid, 


That the Lacedemonians never enquired after the num- 
bers of their enemies, but where they were. He af- 
terwards defeated the Achæans in a ſecond encounter; 


but Aratus taking the advantage even of his defeat, 
like an experienced general, turned his arms imme- 
diately againſt Mantinæa, and before the enemy could 


have any ſuſpicion of his deſign, made himſelf maſter 


of that city, and put a garriſon into it. 


Cleomenes, after his return to Sparta, began to 


think ſeriouſly on the execution of his former deſign, 


and had credit enough to cauſe Archidamus, the bro- 
ther of Agis to be recalled from Meſſene. As that 


prince was deſcended from the other royal houſe of 


Sparta, he had an inconteſtable right to the crown 3 


7 
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and Cleomenes was perſuaded, that the authority of 
the Ephori would receive a much greater diminution, . 
when the throne of Sparta ſhould be filled by its two 
kings, whoſe union would enable them to counter- 
balance their power. But, unhappily for his pur- 
poſe, the ſame perſons, who had been guilty of the 
death of Agis, found means to aſſaſſinate his brother 
Archidamus. os 8 


Cleomenes, ſoon after this event, gained a new ad- 


vantage | over the Acheans, in an action near Me- 
galopolis, wherein Lyſiades was ſlain, in conſequence 
of engaging too far in the purſuit of the Lacedæmo- 
nians, who had been repulſed when the encounter firſt 
began. This victory was very honourable to the 
young king, and increaſed his reputation to a great 


* 


degree. He then imparted his deſign to a ſmall num- 


ber of ſelect and faithful friends, who ſerved him in a 
very ſeaſonable manner. When he returned to Sparta, 
he concerted his march ſo as to enter the city when 
the Ephori were at ſupper; at which time, a ſet of 
perſons who had been choſen for that action entered 
the hall with their drawn ſwords, and killed four of 
theſe magiſtrates , with ten of thoſe who had take 
arqms for their defence. Ageſilaus, who had been left 
for dead on the ſpot, found means to ſave himſelf; 
after which no other perſon whatever ſuſtained any vio- 
lence; and, indeed, what had been already committed 
an ð y ß or res a 
The next day, Cleomenes cauſed the names of 
fourſcore citizens, whom he intended to baniſh, to be 
fixed up in places of publick reſort. He alſo removed 
from the hall of audience all the ſeats of the Ephori, 
except one, where he determined to place himſelf, 
in order to render juſtice; and after he had convoked 
an aſſembly of the people, he explained to them 
his reaſons for the conduct he had purſued; repre- 


ſenting to them, in what an enormous manner the _ 


| ; * _Ephort 

* Polybius declares, that Cleomenes himſelf cauſed bim 10 h | 

TR gg bertimarantol Rog. 
+ This magiflracy was compoſed of five Epbori. 
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. Ephori had abuſed their power, by, ſuppreſſing all 


but cven in cauſing them to be deſtroyed without the 
leaſt: form of juſtice; and menacing thoſe who were 
deſirous of beholding Sparta happy in che moſt excel- 


lent and moſt divine form of government. He then 


added, that the conduct he purſued rendered it ſuff. 
ciently evident, that, inſtead of conſulting his wn 


particular intereſt, his whole endeavours were em- 


ployed to promote that of the citizens, and revive 
_— them the diſcipline and equality which the 
wiſe Lycurgus had formerly eſtabliſhed, and from 
whence Sparta had derived all her glory and repu- 
. „„ i Es 

When he had expreſſed himſelf in this manner, he 


immediately conſigned his whole eſtate to the peo- 


ple as their common property, and was ſetonded in 
that action by Megiſtones, his father-in-law, who was 
very rich. The reft of his friends, in conjunction 


with all the other citizens, then complied” with this 


example, and the lands were diſtributed agreeably to 
the intended plan. He even aſſigned a portion to 
each of thoſe who had been baniſhed, and promiſed 


to recall them as ſoon as affairs could be ſettled in a 


ſtate of tranquillity. He then filled up che proper 
number of citizens with perſons of the beft character 
in all the adjacent parts, and raiſed four thouſand 
foot, whom he taught to uſe lances inſtead of Javelins, 
and to wear bucklers with good handles, and not with 


leather ſtraps buckled on, as had before been the 


His next cares were devoted to the education of 
children; in order to which he endeavoured to re- 


eſtabliſn the Laconick diſcipline, wherein the philoſo- 


pher Spherus was very aſſiſtant to him. The exer- 
ciſes and publick meals ſoon reſumed their ancient or- 
der and gravity; moſt of the citizens voluntarily em- 
bracing this wiſe, noble, and regular method of life, 
to which the reſt, whoſe number was very inconſider- 
able, were ſoon obliged to conform, In order allo 
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to ſoften the name of monarch, and to avoid exaſpe- 
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 Faring the citizens, he appointed his brother Euclidas 
king with him; which is the firſt inſtance of the admi- 


niſtration of the Spartan government by two kings of 
the fame houſe at one time. 


Cleomenes, believing. that Aratus and the Achzans - 


were perſuaded he would not preſume to quit Sparta, 
amiqdſt the diſſatisfactions occaſioned by the novelties 


he had introduced in the overnment, thou ght nothing 


could be more honourable and advantageous to him, 


than to let them ſee how much he was eſteemed by his 


troops, and beloved by his citizens, and what confi- 
_ dence he. entertained, that the new changes had not 
alienated the minds of the people from him. He firſt 


advanced into the territories of Megalopolis z where his 


troops committed great devaſtations, and gained a very 
_ eonfiderable booty. To theſe ravages he added inſults, 
cauſing publick games and. ſhows to be exhibited for 
the ſpace of a whole day, in the fight of the enemy; 
not that he had any ſatisfaction in ſuch a conduct, but 
only intended to convince them, by this contemptuous 
bravado, how much he aſſured himſelf of being victo- 
rious over them. 5 „ . : 
Though it was very cuſtomary, in thoſe times, to 
ſee troops of comedians and dancers in the train of 
other armies, his camp was perfectly free from all fuch 
diſſolute proceedings. The youths of his army paſſed 
the greateſt part of their time in exerciſing themſelves, 
and the old men were induſtrious to form and inſtruct 
them. Their very relaxations from thoſe employments 
were devoted to inſtructive and familiar converſations, 


ſeaſoned with fine and delicate raileries, which were 


always modeſt, and never rendered offenſive by injurious 
reflexions. In a word, they were entirely conformable 
to the laws by which the wiſe legiſlator of Sparta had 
been careful to regulate converſations; 
Cleomenes himſelf appeared like the maſter who 
thus formed the citizens, not ſa much by his diſcourſe, 
as his example in leading a frugal life, which had no- 
thing in it ſuperior to that of the meaneſt of his ſub · 
Vol., V. © 30 5 
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jects, an affecting model of wiſdom and abſtinence; 
which facilitated beyond expreſſion his accompliſh- 
ment of the great things he performed in Greece. 
| For thoſe whole affairs carried them to the courts of 
other kings, did not admire their riches. and magnifi- 
l cence, ſo much as they deteſted their imperious pride, 
and the haughtineſs with which they treated thoſe who 
= approached them. On the contrary, no ſuch offen- 
| five manners were ever experienced in the court of 
| Cleomenes. He appeared in a very plain habit, and 
N almoſt without officers: the audiences he gave were as 
long as the people who applied to him could deſire: 
He gave all manner of perſons a very agreeable recep- 
tion, without treating any body with an air of auſterity. 
This affable and engaging behaviour gained him the 
univerſal love and venetation of his people, in which 
the true grandeur and merit of a King undoubtedly 


conſiſt, ee tet . N : 5 
His table was extremely ſimple and frugal, and 
truely laconick. No muſick was ever introduced there; 
nor did any one deſire it, as his converſation well 
ſupplied its place; and it is certain that thoſe who are 
capable of diſcourſing well, may paſs their time very 
agreeably without hearing ſongs. Cleomenes never 
failed to enliven thoſe repaſts, either by propoſing cu- 
rious and important queſtions, or relating ſome uſeful 
and agreeable piece of hiſtory; ſeaſoning the whole 
with a delicate vein of wit and gatety. He thought it 
neither an argument of a prince's merit or glory to 
attach men to his intereſt by the attractions of riches, 
and ſplendid tables; whereas the ability of gaining 
their hearts by the amiable power of diſcourſe, and the 
charms of a commerce, in which freedom of. thought, 
-and fincerity of manners, always prevailed, was conſi- 
dered by him as a truely royal quality. 5 
A.M. This affable and engaging diſpoſition of Cleo- 
An c. menes ſecured him the affection of all the troops, 
228. and inſpired them with ſuch an ardour for his ſervice, 
as ſeemed to have rendered them invincible. He took 
ſeveral places from the Achæans, ravaged the territo- 
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ties of their allies, and adyaneed almoſt as far as Phe- 


ræ, with intention either to give them battle, or diſ- 


credit Aratus as a puſillanimous leader, who had fled 


from his enemy, and abandoned all their flat country 
to be plundered. The Achæans having taken the 
field with all their troops; and encamped in the ter- 
ritories of Dymæ, Cleomenes followed them thither, 
and harraſſed them perpetually with ſo much intre- 
pidity, as at laſt compelled them to come to a battle, 


wherein he obtained a, complete victory; for he put 


their army to flight, killed abundance of men, and 


took a great number of priſoners. 


(2) The Achæans were extremely dejected at theſe 


evere loſſes, and began to be apprehenſive of the 


greateſt calamities from Sparta, eſpecially if ſhe ſhould: 


happen to be ſupported by the /Etolians, according 
to the rumour which then prevailed: + Aratus; who 
had uſually. been elected general every other year, 
refuſed” to charge himſelf with that commiſſion. when 


he was choſen again, and Timoxenes was ſubſtituted” 


in his ſtead; © The Achæans ſeverely cenſured the 


conduct of Aratus on. this occaſion, and with great 
Juſtice, as he, who was conſidered by them as their 
pilot, had now abandoned. the helm of his veſſel 
amidſt a threatening tempeſt; wherein- it would have 
been proper and glorious for him to have ſeiſed it into 
his own hands, even by force, in imitation of ſeveral 


great examples related in hiſtory, and when he ought 


to have been ſolely ſollicitous to ſave the ſtate at the 
expenceof his own life. If he had even deſpaired of 
retrieving the affairs of the Achæans, he ought rather 
to have ſubmitted to Cleomenes, who was à Grecian 
by birth, and king of Sparta, than; to call in the 


aſſiſtance. of foreigners; and make them maſters of - 


Peloponneſus, as will ſoon appear to have been the 


event: jealouſy, however, extinguiſhes all prudent 


reflexions, and is a malady not to be cured by rea- 
ſon alone. 


The Achæans being reduced to the laſt extremi 


Gg 2 ties, 
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. aſladors to 8 to | neguriate a peace. 
Ale The king ſeemed at firſt determined to ener very. 
rigid terms upon them; but afterwards diſpatehed an 
embaſſy on his part, and only demanded to be ap- 
pointed general of the Achæan league, promiſing on 
that condition to accommodate all differences between 
them, and reſtore the priſoners and places he had taken 
from them. The Achæans, who were very inclin- 
able to accept of peace on thoſe terms, defired Cleo- 
menes to be preſent at Lerna, where they were to 
hold a general aſſembly, in order to conclude the 
treaty. The king ſet out accordingly for that place, 
but an unexpected accident, which happened to him, 
prevented the interview; and Aratus endeavoured to 
improve it in ſuch a manner as to hinder the nego- 
ciation from being renewed. He imagined, that as he 
had poſſeſſed the chief authority in the Achæan league 
for 5 ſpace of thirty-three years, it would be very 
diſhonourable in him to ſuffer a young man to graft 
himſelf: upon him, and diveſt him ef all his glory and 
power, by ſupplanting him in a command he had ac- 
vired; augmented, and retained for fo many years. 
Theſe conſiderations induced him to uſe all his ef- 
Sor to diſſuade the Achæans from the conditions 
propoſed to them by Cleomenes: but as he had the 
mortification to. find himſelf incapable. of conciliating 
them with this view, becauſe they dreaded; the bravery 
and uncommon ſucceſs of - Cleomenes, and likewiſe 
thought the Lacedæmonians were very reaſonable 
in their intentions to reſtore Peloponneſus to its an- 
cient ſtate, he had recourſe to an expedient which no 
Grecian ought to have approved, and was extremely 
diſhonourable in a man of his rank and character. 
His deſign was to call in the aſſiſtance of Antigonus 
king of Macedonia, and by inevitable en 
make him maſter of Greece. 
(le) He had not forgotten that Antigonus had great 
cauſe to be difſacisfied with his former proceedings: 


but 


(c) Polyb. I. ii. p. 133140, 


into 2 en of this nature, nor propole jt as from 
ecauſe he knew that if it ſhould happen to 
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as the Achæans wete fo far from being in a conditio 
to ſupport them, that they were unable to. defen' 
themlelves, , Nicophanes and Cercides, two citizens 
of. Megalopolis, whom Aratus had brought over. to 
his ſcheme, made a propoſal. in the council of that 
city, for demanding permiſſion of the Achæans, to 
implore the aſſiſtance of Antigonus, This motion 
was immediately aſſented to, and the Achæans granted 
them the permiſſion they deſſred. Theſe two citi- 
zens were then deputed to be the meſſengers of that 
propoſal, and Aratus had been careful to furniſh them 
with ſufficient. inſtructions beforehand. When they 
received audience of Antigonys, they lightly touche 
upon the - particulars which related to 1 and 
then ſtrongly inſiſted, in conformity to their inſtruc- 
tions, on the imminent danger to which the king him- 
ſelf would be expoſed, ſhould the alliance, which was 
then talked of between the Etolians and Cleomenes, 
take effect. They then. repreſented to him, that if 
the united forces of thoſe two ſtates ſhould have thoſe 
advantages over the Achzans, which they expected to 
obtain, the towering ambition of Cleomenes would 
never be ſatisfied with the mere conquelt of Pelopon- 
| | 7 333 | „„ meins, 
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Fe as it was evident that he aſpired at e e OY 
of all Greece, which it would be impoſſible for him 
to ſeiſe, without entitely deſtroying the authority of 
the Macedonians. To theſe remonſtrances they added, 

that if the Etolians ſhould” not happen to N Cleo- 


7 


menes, the Achæans would be capable of ſupport- 
ing themſelves with their own forces,” and ſhould 
have no cauſe to trouble the king with their i importu- 

nities for his affiſtance; but if, on the other hand, 


fortune ſhould prove; averſe to them, and eee. The 


gonfederacy between thoſe two ſtates to take effect, 
they muſt then intreat him not to be an uticoncerned 


| TpeRaror of the ruin of Peloponneſus, which might 


even be attended with fatal conſequences to himſelf. 


They alſo took care to inſinuate to the king, that 


Aratus would enter into all his meaſures, and give 
him, in due t time, ſufficient fecurity | for” his' own hide: 
lity and good intentions. 

Antigonus highly approved all theſe eepreſentarions, 
and ſeiſed. with pleaſyre the opportunity that was now 


offered him, for engaging in the affaits of Greece. 


This had always been the policy of the ſucceſſors: of 
Alexander, Who, by declaring themſelves Kings, had 


converted tlie frame of their reſpective governments 


into monarchy.” They were ſenſible that it nearly 
concerned them to oppoſe all ſuch ſtates as had any 
inclination to retain their liberty, and the form of po- 
poſe government; and wherever they found them- 


Telves' in no condition to *extinguiſh theſe,” they at- 


tempted to weaken them at leaſt, and to render the 
people incapable of forming any conſiderable enter- 
priſes. by lowing the ſeeds of diviſion between re- 

ublicks and free ſtates, and engaging them-in wars 
againſt each other, in order to render themſelves ne- 
ceſſary to them, and prevent their ſhaking off the 
Macedonian yoke, by uniting their forces, (d) Poly- 


bius, ſpeaking of one of theſe princes, declares in ex- 


9 1 that he paid — e to ſeveral ty- 
enn 
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rints in N WhO 98 5 e enemies to li- 


. 


N rovided 55 Ache would conſent to eat: 
_ proceeding. The inhabitants of Megalopolis were 
| tranſported at the happy reſult of their negociation, 
and immediately diſpatched the ſame deputies ro the 
general aſſembly of the Achæans, in order to inform 
that people of the good intentions of Antigonus, and 
to preſs 'them to 55 their intereſts JON into 
his hands. | 
Aratus'did not Fail to congratulate himſelf in pri- 
vate, for the maſterly ſtroke by which he had ſuc- 
ceeded in his intrigue, and to find Antigonus not poſ- 
ſeſſed with any impreſſions to his prejudice, as he had 
reaſon to apprehend. He wiſhed, indeed, to have had 
no occaſion for his aſſiſtance ; and though neceſſity ob- 
liged him to have recourſe to that prince, he was wil- 
ling to guard againſt the imputation of thoſe meaſures, 
and for having them ſeem to have been concerted oF | 
the Achzans without any privity of his. 
When the deputies from Megalopolis were intro- 
duced into the bly, they read the letter of Anti- 
gonus, and related all the particulars of the obliging 
reception he had given them; with the affection and 
eſteem he had expreſſed for the Achæans, and the ad- 
vantageous offers he made them. They concluded 
with deſiring, in the name of their city, that the 
Achæans would invite Antigonus to be preſent as ſoon 
as poſſible in their aſſembiy; ; and every one ſeemed 
to approve of that motion. Aratus*then roſe up, 
and after he had repreſinied! the voluntary goodneſs 
of the king in the ſtrongeſt light, and commended 
the ſentiments that prevailed in the aſſembly, he inti- 
mated to them, that there was no neceſſity for preci- 
F any e z that it would be very honourable 
„ for 
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for the republick to endeavour to terminate. — 
ber own forces; and that if any calamitous accident 
ſhould render ber incapable of doing ſo, it would then 
be time enough to have recourſe to her friends. Thie 
advice was generally approved; and it was. concluded, 
that the Achæans ſhould employ only their: own forces 
in ſupporting the preſent war. | 
A, Mo (e) The events of it were, however, very.  unfayour- 
Ant. j. C able to them; for Cleomenes made himſelf. maſter of 
226. ſeveral cities ® of Peloponneſus, of which Argos was 
A.M. the moſt conſiderable, and at laſt ſeiſed Corinth, but 
Ant. I c. not the citadel. The Achæans had then no longer 
223. time for deliberation; Antigonus was called in to 
their aſſiſtance, and they came to a reſolution. to deli- 
ver up the citadel to him, without which he would 
never have engaged in that expedition; for he wanted 
a place of ſtrength, and there was none which ſuited 
him ſo effectually as that, as well on account of its ad- 
vantageous ſituation between two ſeas, as its fortifica- 
tions, which rendered it almoſt impregnable. Arxatus 
ſent his ſon to Antigonus among the other hoſtages. 

That prince advanced by long marches with an arm. 
of twenty thouſand foot, and fourteen hundred horſe. 
Aratus jet out by ſea with the principal officers of the 
league, to meet Antigonus at the city of Pegz, un- 
known to the enemy; and when that prince was in- 
formed of bis arrival in perſon, he advanced to him, 
and rendered him all the honours due to a general of 

diſtinguiſhed rank and merit. 

Cleomenes, inſtead of attempting to defend the 
paſſage of the Iſthmus, thought it more adviſeable to 
throw up. trenches, and raiſe ſtrong walls to fortify the 
paſſes of the Onian mountains Þ, and to harraſs the 
enemy by frequent attacks, rather than hazard a bat- 
de with ſuch. well diſciplined and warlike troops. This 
gandus of the king of Sparks. reduced Antigonus to 


great 


| © Flut. in 8 p- 814, 116 Plut. i in Arat. p. 1047. 0 
* Caphyes » Pellene, Pheneus, Phli- tains which extended from the 
T1 Cleone, Epidaurus, Hermiong, -rocks of Sciron, in the road to 


rene. Attica, as jar as Bæœotia, and mount 
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great extremities, for he had not provided himſelf 
with any conſiderable quantity of proviſions, and found 

jt not very practicable to force the paſſes defended by 
Cleomenes: The only expedient, therefore, to which 
Antigonus could have recourſe in this perplexity, was 
to advance to the promontory. of Heraa, and from 

thence to tranſport his army by ſea to Sicyon, which 
would require a conſiderable ſpace of time, as well as 
great preparations, which could not eaſily be made. 
While Antigonus was embarraſſed in this man- A. M. 
ner, ſome. friend of Aratus arrived at his camp, one Ant. J. 
night, by ſea, and informed him, that the people df 224. 
Argos had revolted againſt Cleomenes, and were then | 
beſieging the citadel. Aratus having likewiſe received 

fifteen hundred men from Antiganus, ſet out by ſea 
and arrived at Epidauru s. | 


Wi leomenes, receiving intelligence of theſe. proceed - 
ings about nine or ten in the evening, immediately 
detached Megiſtones with two thouſand men, to ſuc- 
cour his party at Argos as ſoon as poſſible; after which 
he induſtriouſſy watched the motions of Antigonus; 
and to animate the Corinthians, aſſured them, that the 
diſorders, which had lately happened at Argos, were 
no more than a ſlight commotion, excited by a few 

mutinous perſons, which would eaſily be ſuppreſſed. 

In this however he was deceived, for Megiſtones hav- 
ing been flain in a ſkirmiſh, as ſoon as he entered 
Argos, the Lacedæmonian garriſon was reduced to the 
laſt extremity, and ſeveral couriers had been ſent from 
thoſe troops to demand immediate aſſiſtance from the 

Spartan army. Cleomenes being then apprehenſive 
that the enemies, if they ſhould happen to make them- 
elves maſters of Argos, would ſhut up all the paſſes 
againſt him; by which means they would be in a 
condition to ravage all Laconia with impunity, and 
even to form the ſiege of Sparta, which would then 
be without defence; he therefore thought it adviſe- 


able to decamp, and marched with all dis-@rmy from 
Corinth. ä 1 — LE 3 
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Antigonus, ſoon after this retreat of the Laceda-! 
monians, entered the place, and ſecured it to himſelf 
with a good garriſon. Cleomenes in the mean time 
arrived at Argos, before the revolters had any ſuſpicion 
of his approach, and at firſt ſucceeded fo far, as to 
ſcale ſeveral parts of the town, where he forced ſome 
of the enemies troops to ſave themſelves by flight; 
but Aratvus having entered the city on one ſide, and 
king Antigonus appearing with all his troops on the 
other, Cleomenes retired to Manti nee. 
During the continuance of his march, he received 
advice in the evening from couriers at Tegea, which 
affected him as much as all his former misfortunes, 
They acquainted him with the death of his conſort 
Agiatis, from whom he had never been able to ab- 
ſent himſelf a whole campaign, even When his expe- 
ditions were moſt ſucceſsful; and ſuch was his tender- 
neſs and eſteem for her, that it had always been cuſto- 
mary for him to make frequent returns to Sparta to 
enjoy the pleaſure of her company. The next morn- 
ing he renewed his march by dawn, and arrived early 
at Sparta, where, after he had devoted ſome moments 
in pouring out his ſorrows to his mother and children 
in his own houſe, he reſumed the management of pub- 
lick affairs. 80 * ; 1. „ ah FLO 25 ae 5 , 
Much about the ſame” time, Ptolemy,” who had 
promiſed” to aſſiſt him in the war, ſent to him to de- 
mand his mother and children as hoſtages. It was a 
long time before Cleomenes could preſume to acquaint 
his parent with the king of Egypt's demand, and 
though he frequently went to viſit her, with an inten- 
tion to explain himſelf to her, he never had reſolution 
enough to enter upon the ſubject. His mother obſerv- 
ing the perplexity in which he appeared, began to 
entertain ſome ſuſpicion of the cauſe: For mothers 
have uſually a great ſhare of penetration, with refe- 
rence to their children. She enquired of thoſe who 
were moſt intimate with him, whether her ſon did 
not deſire ſomething from her, which he could not 
prevail upon himſelf to communicate to her? = 
_ | | | De PRs Wien 
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hen Cleomenes had at aft the reſolution to open 
the affair to her; How, my ſon, ſaid the with a ſmile, is 
this the ferret you wanted courage to diſcloſe to me? Why, 
in the name of heaven, did yo nat immediately cauſe me 
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to be put on board ſome veſſel, and ſent, wit haut a mo- 


ment's 10 to any part of the world, where my perſon 


may be "uſeful to Sparta, before old age 2 and de. 
Aroys it in languor and inalliun! 


When the preparations, for her voyage were com- 


pleted, Crateſiclea (for ſo the mother of Cleomenes 
Was called) took her ſon apart, a few moments be- 


fore ſhe entered the veſſel, and led him into the tem- 
ple of Neptune. There the held him a great while 
claſped 1 in her arms, and after ſhe had bathed his face 
with a tender flow of tears, ſhe recommended the 
liberty and honour of his country to his care. When 


ſhe ſaw him weep in the exceſs of his anguiſh at that 


3 parting; King of Lacedemon, faid he, 

let us dry our tears, that no perſon, when we quit the 
temple, may ſee us weep, or do any thing unworthy of 
Sparta. For this is in our power; events are in the 
bands of God. When ſhe had expreſſed herſelf to 
this effect, ſhe compoſed her countenance, led her 


infant grandſon to the ſhip, and commanded the pilot 


to ſail that moment from the port. 

As ſoon as ſhe arrived at Egypt, ſhe was informed 
that Ptolemy, having received an embaſſy from Anti- 
gonus Was ſatisfied with the propoſals made, by that 


bon Cle and ſhe had likewiſe intelligence, that her 


on Cleomenes was ſollicited by the Achæans to con- 
clude a treaty between them and Sparta, bur that he 
durſt not put an end to the war, without the conſent 
of Ptolemy, becauſe he was apprehenſive for his mo- 
ther, who was then in the power of that king. When 
ſne had been fully inſtructed in theſe particulars, ſhe 
ſent ' Expreſs orders to her ſon, to tranſact, without the 


leaſt fear or heſitation, whatever he imagined would 


prove beneficial and glorious to Sparta, and not to ſuf- 


fer himſelf to be diſconcerted by his apprehenſions of -» 


the treatment an ancient woman and a little infant 
Eh * 


might ſuſtain from Ptolemy. Such were the ſenti- 
ments which even the women of Sparta thought it 


their glory to cheriſh. . _ 


* 
” 


A.M. () Antigonus, in the mean time, having made 
3 himſelf maſter of Tegea, Mantinea, Orchomene, 
223 and ſeveral other cities; Cleomenes, who was then 
reduced to the neceſſity of defending Laconia per- 
mitted all the Helots who were capable of paying five 

minz (about ten pounds ſterling) to purchaſe their 
freedom. From this contribution he raiſed five hun - 
dred talents (about one hundred twenty - five thouſand 
pounds ſterling). and armed two thouſand of theſe 
Helots after the Macedonian manner, in order to op- 
Poſe them- to the Leucaſpides of Antigonus; he then 
formed an Lat which certainly no one could 
have expected from him. The city of Megalopolis 
was very conſiderable at that time, and even not in- 
ferior to Sparta in power and extent. Cleomenes con- 
certed meaſures for ſurpriſing this city, and to take it 
without any oppoſition; and as Antigonus had ſent 
moſt of his troops into winter- quarters in Macedonia, 
while he himſelf continued at Egium, to aſſiſt in the 
aſſembly of the Achæans, the king of Sparta juſtly 
ſuppoſed, that the garriſon of the city could not be 
very ſtrong at that time, nor their guards very ſtrict 
in their duty, as they were not apprehenſive of any 
inſult from an enemy ſo weak as himſelf; and, conſe- 
quently, that if he proceeded with expedition in his 
Jehien. Antigonus, who was then at the diſtance of 
three days march from the place, would be incapable 
of affording it any aſſiſtance. The event ſucceeded 
according to the plan he had projected; for as he ar- 

' Fived at the city by night, he ſcaled the walls, and 
made himſelf maſter of the place without any oppo- 
fition, Moſt of the inhabitants retired to Meſſene, 
with their wives and children, before their enemies had 
any thoughts of purſuing them; and Antigonus was 
Y Polyb. 1. ii. p. 1149. Plut. in Cleom, p. S$1$—$x7, Id. i 
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not informed of this en till ir. was too late to 
retrieve. it. | 
Cleomenes, out of a generoſity of mind which ** 
| few. examples in hiſtory, ſent a herald to acquaint 
the people of Megalopolis, that he would reſtore them 
the poſſeſſion of e. city, provided they would re- 
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nounce the Achæan league, and enter into a friend. 


ſhip and confederaey with Sparta; but as advanta- 


geous as this offer ſeemed, they could not prevail on 


themſelves to accept it, but rather choſe to be deprived 
of their eſtates, as well as of the monuments of their 
anceſtors, and the temples of their gods; in a word, 
to ſee themſelves diveſted of all that was moſt dear 
and valuable to them, than to violate the faith t 

had ſworn to their allies. The famous Philopœmen, 
_ whom we ſhall frequently have occaſion. to mention 
in the ſequel of this hiſtory, and who was then at 


Meſſene, contributed not a little to this generous reſo- 
lution. Who could ever expect to diſcover ſo. much 


reatneſs of ſoul, and ſuch a noble caſt of thought, 
om the very dregs of Greece, for by that name the 


times of which we now treat may juſtly be deſcribed, 


when we compare them with the glorious ages of 


Greece united and triumphant, when even the luſtre of 


its victories was loſt in the ſplendour of its virtues! 
This refuſal of the Megalopolitans highly enraged 
Cleomenes, who, till the moment he received their 


anſwer, had not only ſpared the city, but had even 


been careful to prevent the ſoldiers from committing 


the leaſt diſorder; but his anger was then inflamed to 
ſuch a degree, that he abandoned the place to-pillage, 
and ſent all the ſtatues and pictures to his own city. 


He alſo:demoliſhed the greateſt: part of the walls, with 


the ſtrongeſt quarters, and then marched. his troops 
back to Sparta. The deſolation of the: city extremely 
afflicted the Achæans, who conſidered: their inability 
to aſſiſt ſuch faithful allies, as a crime for which they 


| ought to reproach themſelves. 


This people were ſoon. ſenſible, that by. implaring 
* aid of N , had ſubjected themſelves 
5 ꝛ0 
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to an imperious-maſter; who made their liberties the 
price of his aid. He compelled them to paſs a de- 


cree, which prohibited them from writing to any 
king, or ſending an embaſſy without his permiſſion; 


and he obliged them to furniſh. proviſions and pay for 


the garriſon he had put into the citadel. of Corinth, 


which, in reality, was making them pay for their | 


own chains, for this citadel was the very place which 
kept them in ſubjection. They had abandoned them- 
ſelves to ſlavery in fo. abject a manner, as even to 
offer ſacrifices and libations, and exhibit publick games 


in honour of Antigonus; and Aratus was no longer 


regarded by them. Antigonus ſet up in Argos all the 


| ſtatues of thoſe "tyrants which Aratus had thrown 


down, and deſtroyed all thoſe which had been erect- 
ed in honour of the perſons who ſurpriſed the citadel 


of Corinth, except one, which was that of Aratus 


himſelf; and all the intreaties of this general could 
not prevail upon the king to deſiſt from ſuch a pro- 
ceeding. The fight of theſe tranſactions gave him 


the utmoſt anxiety; but he was no longer maſter of 


affairs, and ſuffered a juſt puniſhment for ſubjecting 
himſelf and his country to a foreign yoke. Antigo- 


nus alſo took the city of Mantinea, and when he 


had moſt inhumanly murthered a great number of 


the citizens, and fold the reſt into captivity, he aban- 
doned the place to the Argives, in order to its being 


repeopled by them, and even charged Aratus with 


that commiſſion, who had the meanneſs to call this 


new inhabited city * by the name of him who had 
ſhown himſelf its moſt cruel enemy. A ſad, and, at 


the ſame time, a ſalutary example, which ſhows that 


when once a perſon has conſented to ſtoop to a ſtate of 
ſervitude, he ſees himſelf daily compelled to deſcend 


lower, without knowing. where or how to ſto 


Aratus, by employing his own endeavours to load 
his republick with ſhackles, was guilty of an unpar- 
donable crime, the enormity of which no great qua- 
ity, nor any ſhining ation, can ever extenuate. He 
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menes, whoſe glory, and the ſuperiority that young 
prince had obtained over him by the ſucceſs of his 


46 
i ated thus merely through, jealouſy of his rival Cleo- 


arms, were inſupportable to him. What, ſays Plu- 
tarch, did Cleomenes demand of the Achæans, as the 


ſole preliminary to the peace he offered them? Was 


it not their election of him for their general? And 
did he not demand that with a view to complete the 
welfare of their cities, and ſecure to them the enjoy- 
ment of their liberties, as a teſtimony of his gratitude 
for ſo ſignal an honour, and ſo glorious a title? If, 
therefore, continues Plutarch, it had been abſolutely 
neceſſary for them to have choſen either Cleomenes or 
Antigonus, or, in other words, a Greek or a Barba- 
rian, for the Macedonians were conſidered as ſuch; in 
a word, if they were obliged to have a maſter, would 
not the meaneſt citizen of Sparta have been preferable 
to the greateſt of the Macedonians; at leaſt, in the 
opinion of thoſe who had any regard to the honour and 
reputation of Greece? Jealouſy, however, extin- 
.guiſhed all thoſe ſentiments in the mind of Aratus ; ſo 


difficult is it to behold ſuperior merit with an eye of 


ſatisfaction and tranquillity, _ 


, 
* 


Aratus, therefore, that he might not ſeem to ſub- 


mit to Cleomenes, nor conſent that a king of Sparta, 
deſcended from Hercules, and a king who had lately 


re- eſtabliſned the ancient diſcipline of that city, ſnould 


add to his other titles, that of captain- general of the 
Achæans, called in a ſtranger, to whom he had 
formerly profeſſed himſelf a mortal enemy; in conſe- 
quence of which he filled Peloponneſus with thoſe 
very Macedonians whom he had made it his glory 
to expel from thence in his youth. He even threw 
himſelf at their feet, and all Achaia, by his example, 
fell proſtrate before them, as an indication of their 
promptitude to accompliſh the commands of their im- 


perious maſters. In a word, from a man accuſtomed 


to liberty, he became an abject and ſervile flatterer; 
he had the baſeneſs to offer ſacrifices to Antigonus, 


and placed himſelf at the head of a proceſſion crown- 


ed 
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ed with chaplets of flowers, joining at the ſame time 
in hymns to the honoyr of that prince, and rendering 
by theſe low adulations that homage to a mortal man, 
which-none but the divinity can claim, and even to a 


5 man who then carried death in his boſom, and was ready 


to fink into putrefaction; for he at that time was re- 


duced to the laſt extremity by a ſlow conſumption. 
Aratus was, however, a man of great merit in other 
reſpects, and had ſhown himſelf to be an extraordinary 


ſon, altogether worthy of Greece. In him, ſays 
lutarch, we ſee a deplorable inſtance of human frailty; 

which, amidſt the luſtre of fo many rare and excellent 

qualities could not form the plan of a virtue exempt 


from blame. 


g) We have already obſerved, that Antigonus had 
fent his troops into winter- quarters in Macedonia. 
Cleomenes, at the return of ſpring, formed an en- 
rerpriſe, which, in the opinion of the vulgar, was the 
reſult of temerity and folly; but, according to Poly- 
bius, a competent: judge in affairs of that nature, it 


Vas concerted with all imaginable prudence and ſa- 


gacity. As he was fenſible that the Macedonians 


| were diſperſed in their quarters, and that Antigonus 


paſſed the winter ſeaſon with his friends at Argos, 
without 'any other guard than an inconfiderable num- 
ber of foreign troops; he made an irruption into the- 
territories of Argos, in order to lay them waſte. He 
conceived, at the ſame time, that if Antigonus ſhould 
be ſo much affected with the apprehenſions of 1 pl 
ny as to hazard a battle, he would certainly be de- 


feated; and that, on the other hand, if he fhould 


decline fighting, he would loſe all his reputation with 


the Achzans, while the Spartans, on the contrary, 


would be rendered more daring and intrepid. The 


event ſucceeded according to his expectations; for as 


the whole country was ruined by the devaſtations of 
his troops, the people of Argos, in their rage and 


impatience, aſſembled in a tumultuous manner at the 
palace gate, and with a murmuring tone preſſed the 


. king 
| (s) Plut. in Cleom. p- 316, $17. Polyb. 1. ii. p. 149+ 
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king either to give their enemies battle, or reſign the 


465 


command of his troops to thoſe who were leſs timo- 


rous than himſelf. Antigonus, on the other hand, 
who had ſo much of the prudence and - preſence of 
mind eſſential to a great general, as to be ſenſible that 
the diſhonourable part of one in his ſtation, did not 
conſiſt in hearing himſelf reproached, but in expoſing 


himſelf raſhly, and without reaſon, and in quitting 
certainties for chance, refuſed to take the field, and 


perſiſted in his reſolution not to fight. Cleomenes 
therefore led up his troops to the walls of Argos, and 

when he had laid the flat country waſte, marched his 
army back to Sparta, 


s 


— 


This. expedition redounded very much to his ho- 


nour, and even obliged his enemies to confeſs that 


he was an excellent general, and a perſon of the 
higheſt merit and capacity in the conduct of the moſt 
arduous affairs. In a word, they could never ſuffi- 
ciently admire his manner of oppoſing the forces of 
a ſingle city to the whole power of the Macedonians, 


united with that of Peloponneſus, notwithſtanding 


the immenſe ſupplies which had been furniſhed by 


the king; and eſpecially when they conſidered that 


he had not only preſerved Laconia free from all inſults, 
but had even penetrated into the territories. of his 


enemies, v. re he ravaged the country, and made him- 


ſelf maſter of ſeveral great cities. This they were per- 


ſuaded could not be the effect of any ordinary abilities 


in the art of war, nor of any common magnanimity of 
ſoul. A misfortune however unhappily prevented him 

ftom re- inſtating Sparta in her ancient power, as will be 
evident in N LE = 
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Srer. V. The celebrated Battle of Selafia,' wherein | 


AnTiconus defents CLEOMENES, who fetires into 
| Egypt. AnTiconus makes bimſelf maſter of Sparta, 
and treats that city with great humanity. | The death 
of that prince, who is ſucceeded by PriL1te, the ſon of 
DemeTRIUs. The death of PToOLEMY EverceErtEs, 
to whoſe throne PToLtmy PHILOPATOR - ſucceeds. A 
great earthquake at Rhodes. The noble generaſity of 
thoſe princes and cities who contributed to the repara- 
tion of the loſſes the Rhodians had ſuſtained by that 
calamity. The fate of the famous Coluſſus, 
(a) HE Macedonians: and Achzans having quit- 
ted their quarters in the ſummer ſeaſon, An- 
tigonus put himſelf at the head of them, and ad- 
vanced into Laconia, His army was compoſed of 


twenty-eight thouſand foot, and twelve hundred horſe; 


but that of Cleomenes did not amount to more than 
twenty thouſand men. As the latter of theſe two 
princes expected an irruption from the enemy, he had 
tortified all the paſſes, by poſting detachments of his 
troops in them, and by throwing up intrenchments, 
and cutting down trees, after which he formed his 


camp at Selaſia. He imagined, and with good reaſon 
too, that the enemies would endeavour to force a paſ- 


ſage into that country through this avenue, in which 


he was not deceived. This defile was formed by two 


mountains, one of which had the name of Eva, and 


the other that of Olympus. The river Oeneus ran 
between them, on the banks of which was the road 
to Sparta. Cleomenes, having thrown up a good in- 


trenchment at the foot of theſe mountains, poſted his 
brother Euclidas on the eminence of Eva, at the head 


of the allies, and planted himſelf on Olympus, with 


the Lacedzmonians, and a party of the foreign troops, 
placing, at the ſame time, along each bank of the 
river, a detachment of the cavalry, and foreign aux- 
iliaries. | — 

5 Antigonus, 


(a) Polyb. I. il. p. 130-154. Plut. in Cleom. p. 318, 319. 
Ibid, in Fhilop. p. 328. | | Fe: 
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us, when he arrived there, ſaw all the paſſes 


An 
fo tified; and was ſenſible, by the manner in Which 


Cleomenes had poſted his troops, that he had neglected 
no precaution for defending himſelf and attacking his 


enemies, and that he had formed his camp into ſuchk 


an advantageous diſpoſition, as rendered all approaches 
to it extremely difficult. All this abated his ardour 
for a battle, and cauſed him to encamp at a ſmall 
diſtance, where he had an opportunity of covering his 
troops with a rivulet. He continued there for ſeveral 


days, in order to view the fituation of the different 


poſts, and ſound the diſpoſition of the people who 
compoſed the enemy's army. Sometimes he ſeemed 
to be forming deſigns, which kept the enemy in ſuſ- 
pence how to act. They however were always upon 
their guard, and the ſituation of each army equally 


ſecured them from inſults. . At laſt both ſides reſolved | 


upon a_ deciſive battle. : Fro 36-1 

It is not eaſy, to comprehend why Cleomenes, who 
was poſted ſo advantageouſly at that time, and whoſe 
troops were inferior to thoſe of the enemy by one third, 
but were ſecure of a free communication in their rear 
with Sparta, from whence they might eaſily be ſup- 


plied with proviſions, ſhould reſolve, without the leaſt 


apparent neceſſity, to hazard a battle, the event of 
which was to decide the fate of Lacedzmon.  ' 

Polybius indeed ſeems to intimate the cauſe of this 
proceeding, when he obſerves, that Ptolemy cauſed 
Cleomenes to be acquainted, that he no longer would 
ſupply him with money, and exhorted him at the 
ſame time to come to an accommodation with Anti- 
gonus. As Cleomenes therefore was incapable of de- 
traying the expence of this war, and was not only in 
arrear with his foreign troops to the amount of a very 
conſiderable ſum, but found it extremely difficult to 
maintain his Spartan forces, we may contequently ſup- 


poſe that this ſituation of his affairs was his induce- 


ment to venture a battle. 33 

When the ſignals were given on each ſide, Antigo- 
nus detached a bedy of troops, conſiſting of Mace- 
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donian and Illyrian battalions alternately diſpoſed, 


againſt thoſe of the enemy poſted on mount Eva. His 
ſecond line conſiſted of Acarnanians and Cretans, and 


in the rear of theſe, two thouſand Achæœans were 


drawn up as a body of reſerve, He drew up his ca- 
valry along the bank of the river, in order to con- 


front thoſe of the enemy, and cauſed them to be ſup- 


ported by a thouſand of the Achæan foot, and the 


ſame number of Megalopolitans. He then placed him - 


ſelf at the head of the Macedonians, and the light- 
armed foreign troops, and advanced to mount Olympus 
to attack Cleomenes. The foreigners were diſpoſed 


into the firſt line; and marched immediately before 


the Macedonian phalanx, which was divided into 
two bodies, the one in the rear of the other, becauſe 


tze ground would not admit their forming a larger 


front. . 4s ETAL. e 
The action began at mount Eva, when the light- 


armed troops, who had been poſted with an intention 
to cover and ſupport the cavalry of Cleomenes, ob- 


ſerving that the remoteſt cohorts of the Achæan forces 


were uncovered, immediately wheeled about and at- 


tacked them in the rear. Thoſe who endeavoured 


to gain the ſummit of the mountain, found themſelves 


vigorouſly preſſed by the enemy, and in great danger, 
being threatened in front by Euclidas, who was in a 


higher ſituation, at the ſame time that they were 


charged in their rear by the foreign troops, who aſ- 
ſaulted them with the utmoſt impetuoſity. Philope- 
men and his citizens were poſted among the cavalry of 
Antigonus, who were ſupported by the Illyrians, and 
had orders not to move from that poſt till a particular 
ſignal ſhould be given. Philopœmen obſerving that 
it would not be difficult to fall upon this light infan-- 
try of Euclidas, and rout them entirely, and that this 
was the critical moment for the charge, immediately 
communicated his opinion to ſuch of the king's officers 
as commanded the cavalry. They, however, would 
not ſo much as hear him, merely becauſe he had never 
commanded, and was then very young; and _ 
3 1 | treated 


_ * threw and bore down all before it. 
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treated what he ſaid as a chimera. | Philopœmen was 


not diverted from his purpoſe by that uſage, but at 


the head of his own citizens, whom he prevailed upon 
to follow him, he attacked and repulſed that body of 
infantry. with great ſlaughter. 

The. Macedonians and Hlyrians, being diſengaged 
by this operation from what before had retarded their 
motians, . boldly marched up the hill to their enemies. 
Euclidas was then to engage with a phalanx, whoſe 
whole force conſiſted in the ſtrict union of its parts, 
the cloſeneſs of its ranks, the ſteady and equal force 
of its numerous and pointed ſpears, and the uniform 
impetuoſity of that heavy body, that by its weight over- 

In order to prevent this inconvenience, an able of- 
ficer would have marched down the mountain with 
ſuch of his troops as were lighteſt armed and moſt 


active to have met the phalanx. He might eaſily 
have attacked thoſe troops as ſoon as they began to aſ- 


cend,. and would then have harraſſed them on every 
ſide. The inequalities of the mountain, with the dif- 
ficulty of aſcending it entirely uncovered, would have 
enabled him to have opened a paſſage through this body 
of men, and to have interrupted their march, by put- 
ting their ranks into confuſion, and breaking their or- 
der of battle; he might alſo have fallen back by de- 
grees, in order to regain the ſummit of the mountain, 
as the enemy advanced upon him, and after he had 
deprived them of the only advantage they could expect 
from the quality of their arms, and the diſpoſition of 
their troops, he might have improved the advantage of 
his poſt in ſuch a manner, as to have ealily put them 
_ to flight, | 1 Bb : 
Euclidas, inſtead of acting in this manner, conti- 
nued on the top of the mountain, flattering himſelf, 
that victory would infallibly attend his arms: He 
imagined, in all probability, that the higher he per- 

mitted the enemy to advance, the eaſier it would be 
for him to precipitate their troops down the ſteep de- 
' clivity :* But as he had not reſerved for his own forces a 

ieee „„ ſufficient 
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ſufficient extent of ground for any retreat that might 
happen to be neceſſary for avoiging the formidable 


charge of the phalanx, which advanced upon him 


in good order, his troops were crowded together in 
ſuch a manner, as obliged them to fight on the ſummir 


of the mountain, where they could not long ſuſtain 
the weight of the Illyrian arms, and the order of bat- 


tle into which that infantry formed themſelves on the 


eminence; and as his men could neither retreat nor 


change their ground, they were ſoon defeated by their 


enemies. 


During this action, the cavalry of each army had 
alſo engaged. That of the Achæans behaved them- 


ſelves with great bravery, and Philopœmen in particu- 


lar; becauſe they were ſenſible that the liberties of 
their republick would be decided by this battle. Philo- 


 Peemen, in the heat of the action, had his horſe killed 


under him, and while he fought on foot, his armour 


was pierced through with a javelin ; the wound, how- 


ever, was not mortal, nor attended with any ill conſe- 
quences. e . 


The two kings began the engagement on mount 


Olympus, with their light-armed troops and foreign 


ſoldiers, of whom each of them had about five thou- 
ſand. As this action was performed in the ſight of 
each ſovereign and his army, the troops emulated each 
other in ſignalizing themſelves, as well in parties, as 
when the battle became general. Man and man, and 
rank to rank, all fought with the utmoſt vigour and 


obſtinacy. Cleomenes, when he ſaw his brother de- 


feated, and his cavalry loſing ground in the plain, was 
apprehenſive that the enemy would pour upon him 


from all quarters; and therefore thought it adviſeable 


to level all the intrenchments around his camp, and 
caule his whole army to march out in front. The 


trumpets having ſounded a ſignal fon the light-armed 


troops to retreat from the tract between the two 
camps, each phalanx advanced with loud ſhouts, ſhift- | 
ing their lances at the ſame time, and began the 
charge. The action was very hot. One while the. 
1. %%% ͤ i > Macedonians 
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| Macedonians fell back before the valour of the Spar- 
tans; and theſe, in their turn, were unable to ſuſtain 
the weight of the Macedonian phalanx ; till at laſt the 
troops of Antigonus advancing with their lances low- 
ered and cloſed, charged the Lacedzmonians with all 


the impetuoſity of a phalanx that had doubled its 


_ ranks, and drove them. from their intrenchments. 


The defeat then became general; the Lacedæmonians 


fell in great numbers, and thoſe who ſurvived, fled 


from the field of battle in the greateſt diforder. Cle- 


omenes, with only a few horſe, retreated to Sparta. 


a 


Plutarch aſſures us, that moſt of the foreign troops 
e in this battle, and that no more than two 


hundred Lacedzmonians eſcaped out of ſix thouſand. 


It may juſtly be ſaid, that Antigonus derived his 


ſucceſs, in ſome meaſure, from the prudence and 
bravery of the young Philopœmen. His bold reſolu- 
tion to attack the light infantry of the enemy with 
io few forces as thoſe of his own troops, contributed 
to the overthrow of the wing commanded by Eu- 


clidas, and that drew on the general defeat. This 


action, undertaken by a private captain of horſe, not 
only without orders, but in oppoſition to the ſupe- 
Tor officers, and even contrary to the command of 
the general, ſeems to be a tranſgreſſion of military 
diſcipline ; but it ought to be remembered, that the 
welfare of an army is a circumſtance ſuperior to all 
other conſiderations. Had the general been preſent, 


he himſelf would have given directions for that mo- 


tion, and the delay even of a ſingle moment, might 
occaſion the impoſſibility of its ſucceſs. It is evident 
that Antigonus judged of the action in this manner; 
for when the battle was over, he aſſumed an air of 


ſeeming diſpleaſure, and demanded of Alexander, who 


commanded his cavalry, what his reaſon could be for 
beginning the attack before the ſignal, contrary to the 
orders he had iſſued? Alexander then replying, that 


it was not himſelf, but a young officer of Mega- 


lopolis, who had tranſgreſſed his commands in that 
manner: That young man, ſaid Antigonus, in ſeiſing 
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the 7 wa "behaved lite a great general, but yen tht | 
eneral like a young man. ie 


Spatta, on this diſaſter, ſhowed that ancient ſteadineſs 


and intrepidity, which ſeemed to have ſomething: of a 


ſavage air, and had diſtinguiſhed her citizens on all oc- 


caſions. No married woman was ſeen to mourn for 


the loſs of her huſband. The old men celebrated the 


death of their children; and the children congratulated 
their fathers who had fallen in battle. Every one 


deplored the fate which had prevented them from Rae 


crificing their lives to the liberty of their country. 
They opened the hoſpitable doors to thoſe who re- 
turned covered with wounds from the army; the 

attended them vith peculiar care, and ſupplied them 
with all the accommodations they needed, No trouble 
or confuſion * was ſeen through the whole city, and 
every individual lamented more the publick calamity, 
than any particular loſs of their own. | 


# 


Cleomenes, upon his arrival at Sparta, adviſed his 


citizens to receive Antigonus; aſſuring. them, at the 


| fame time, that whatever might be his own condition, 


he would always promote the welfare of his country, 


With the utmoſt pleafure, whenever it ſhould happen 


to be in his power. He then retired into his own 


houſe, but would neither drink, though very thirſty, 
nor fit down, though extremely fatigued. Charged 
as he then was with the weight of his armour, he 
leaned againſt a column, with his head reclined on his 
arm; and after he had deliberated with himſelf for - 
ſome time on the different meaſures in his power to 


take, he ſuddenly quitted the houſe, and went with his 


friends to the port of Gythium, where he embarked in 


a veſſel he had prepared for that purpoſe, and failed 


for Egypr. 


A Spartan, having made a lively repreſentation to 
him of the melancholy conſequences that might attend 
his intended voyage to Egypt, and the indignity à 
king of Sparta would ſuſtain by crouching in a ſer- 


vile manner to a foreign prince, took that opportunity. - 
o exhort him in the ſtrongeſt manner, to prevent 


+ thoſe 
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thoſe juſt reproaches by a voluntary and glorious death, 
and to vindicate, by that action, thoſe who had ſacri- 
ficed their lives in the fields of Selaſia, for the liberty 
of Sparta. To are deceived, cried Cleomenes, if you 
imagine there is any bravery in confronting death, merely 
' through the apprehenſion of falſe ſhame, or the defire. 
of empty applauſe: Say rather, that ſuch an action is 
mean and puſullanimous. The death we may be induced ta - 
covet, inſtead of being the evaſion of an attton, ought to 
be an attion itſelf *, fince nothing can be more diſbonour- - © 
| alblethan either to live or die, merely for one's ſelf. For 
m part, I ſhall endeavour io be uſeful to my country, to 
my lateſt breath; and whenever this hope happens to fail 
us, it will be eaſy for us to have recourſe to death, if ſuch 
” ſhould he then our inclination- EE es | 
(a) Cleomenes had ſcarce ſet fail, before Antigo- A. M. 
nus arrived at Sparta, anq made himſelf maſter of the A 0 
city. He ſeemed to treat the inhabitants more like a 23335 
friend than a conqueror; and declared to them, that 
be had not engaged in a war againſt the Spartans, 
but againſt Cleomenes, whoſe flight had fatiafied and- 
diſarmed his reſentment. _ He likewiſe added, that it 
would be glorious to his memory, to have it ſaid by 
poſterity, that Sparta had been preſerved: by the prince 
who alone had the good fortune to take it. He reckon- 
ed he had ſaved that city, by aboliſhing all that the 
zeal of Cleomenes had accompliſhed, 97 the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the ancient laws of Lycurgus; though 
that conduct was the real cauſe of its ruin. Sparta 
| loſt all that was valuable to her, by the overthrow, 
and involuntary retreat of Cleomenes. One fatal bat- 
tle blotted out that happy dawn of power and glory, 
and for ever deprived: him of the hopes of Rs Ct 
his city in her ancient ſplendour, and original authority, 
which were incapable of ſubſiſting after the walls 


13 


4 7 N. 


(a) Plut. in Clcom. p- 819. Polyb. I. ii. p. 155. Juſtin. 1. Axvik. c. 4. 
be ancients maintained it as publick; but a natural conſequence 
a principle, that" the death of per- of their miniſiry, and one _of their 
ons employed in the. adminiflration moſt important actions. Plut. in 


of a flate ought neither- to be uſeleſs Lycurg. p. 57. 
or inactive, with reſpec io übe | 


E TONSE OS." 
of thoſe ancient laws and cuſtoms on which her wel; 
fare was founded. Corruption then reſumed her fore 
mer courſe, and daily gathered ſtrength, till Sparta 
funk to her laſt declenſion in a very ſhort ſpace of time. 
It may therefore be juſtly ſaid, that the bold views 
and enterpriſes of Cleomenes were the laſt ſtruggles of 
its expiring liberty. . eee 1 

Antigonus left Sparta three days after he had entered 
it; and his departure was occaſioned by the intelligence 
he had received, that a war had broke out in Macedo-—- 
nia, where the Barbarians committed dreadful ravages. 
If this news had arrived three days ſooner, Cleomenes 
might have been ſaved. Antigonus was already 
afflicted with a ſevere indiſpoſition, which at laſt ended 
in a conſumption and total defluxion of humours, that 
carried him off two or three years after. He however 
| would not ſuffer himſelf to be dejected by his ill ſtate 
of health, and had even ſpirit enough to engage in 


new battles in his own kingdom. It was ſaid, that 


after he had been victorious over the Illyrians, he was 


ſio tranſported with joy, that he frequently repeated 


theſe expreſſions, O the glorious happy battle! And that 
he uttered this exclamation with jo much ardour, that 
he burſt a vein, and loſt a large quantity of blood; 
this ſymptom was ſucceeded by a violent fever, which 
ended his days. Some time before his death, he ſet- 
tled the ſucceſſion to his dominions in favour of Phi- 
lip, the ſon of Demetrius, who was then fourteen 
years of age; or it may be rather ſaid, that he 
returned him the ſceptre, which had only been depo- 

ſited in his hand. 5 7 
Cleomenes, in the mean time, arrived at Alexandria, 
where he met with a very cold reception from the 
king, when he was firſt introduced into his preſence. 
But after he had given that monarch proofs of his 
admirable ſenſe, and ſhown in his common converſation 
the generous freedom, openneſs, and ſimplicity of the 
Spartan manners, attended with a graceful politeneſs, 
in which there was nothing mean, and even a noble 
pride that became his birth and dignity ; Ptolemy wo 
he | GG Diet bet. 


8 ne were lai 
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then ſenſible of his merit, and eſteemed him infinite] 
more than all thoſe courtiers who were only ſollicitous 
to pleaſe him by abject flatteries. He was even ftruck 
with confuſion and remorſe for his negle& of fo great 
a man, and for his having abandoned him to Anti- 
gonus, Who had raiſed his own reputation, and en- 
larged his power to an infinite degree, by his victory 


over that prince. The king of Egypt then endea- A. M. 


voured to comfort and relieve Cleomenes, by treating 
him with the utmoſt honour, and giving him repeated 
aſſurances that he would ſend him into Greece with 

ſuch a fleet and a ſupply of money, as, with his other 

good offices, ſhould be ſufficient to re-eſtabliſh him on 
He throne. He alſo aſſigned him a yearly penſion of 
twenty-four talents (about twenty thouſand pounds 
ſterling) with which he ſupported himſelf and his 
friends with the utmoſt frugality, reſerving all the 
remainder of that allowance for the relief of thoſe who 
retired into Egypt from Greece. Ptolemy however 
died before he could accompliſh his promiſe to Cleo- 
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af, 


A. M. 
3783. 
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menes. This prince had reigned twenty-five years, Ant. J. c. 


and was the laſt of that race in whom any true vir- 
tue and moderation was conſpicuous; () for the gene- 
rality of his ſucceſſors were monſters of debauchery 
and wickedneſs. The prince, whoſe character we 
are now deſcribing, had made it his principal * care to 
extend his dominions to the South, from concluding 

the peace with Syria. Accordingly he had extended 
it the whole length of the Red Sea, as well along the 
Arabian as the Ethiopian coaſts, and even to the 
Straits +, which form a communication with the 
ſouthern ocean. He was ſucceeded on the throne of 
Egypt by his fon Ptolemy, ſurnamed Philopator. 

(c) Some time before this period, Rhodes ſuffered 


very conſiderable damages from a great earthquake. A 1. C. 


The walls of the city, with the arſenals, and the 


221. 


A. M. 


narrow paſſes ds the haven, where the ſhips of that 


condition; 


b) 9 1. xvii. p. 796 ce) Polyb. I. v. p. 428, 431. 
0 onum. Adulit. . Straits of an 


up, were dane to a very ruinous 
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condition; and the famous Coloſſus, which was eſteem⸗ | 


* 
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ed one of the wonders of the world, was thrown 
down, and entirely deſtroyed. It is natural to think, 


that this earthquake ſpared neither private houſes nor 


publick ſtructures, nor even the temples of the gods. 
The loſs ſuſtained by it amounted to immenſe —— 3 
and the Rhodians, reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, ſent 


deputations to all the neighbouring princes, to implore 


their relief in that melancholy conjuncture. An emu- 


lation worthy of praiſe, and not to be parallelled in 


hiſtory, prevailed in favour of that deplorable city; 


and Hiero and Gelon in Sicily, and Ptolemy in Egypt, 


ſignalized themſelves in a peculiar manner on that 
occaſion, The two former of theſe princes contributed 
above a hundred talents, and erected two ſtatues in the 

yblick place; one of which repreſented the people of 
Rhodes, and the other thoſe of Syracuſe; the former 


was crowned by the latter, to .teſtify, as Polybius 


obſerves, that the Syracuſans thought the opportunity 
of relieving the Rhodians a favour'and obligation to 
themſelves, Ptolemy, beſides his other expences, 


which amounted to a very conſiderable ſum, ſupplied 


that people with three hundred talents, a million of 


buſhels of corn, and a ſufficient quantity of timber 
- for building ten gallies of ten benches of oars, and 


as many more of three benches, beſides an infinite 
quantity of wood for other buildings; all which 
donations were accompanied with three thouſand talents 
for erecting the Coloffus anew. Antigonus, Seleu- 
cus, Pruſias, Mithridates, and all the princes, as 
well as cities, ſignalized their liberality on this occaſion. 
Even private perſons emulated each other in ſharing 
in this glorious act of humanity; and hiftoriang 
have recorded, that a lady, whoſe name was Chry- 
ſeis „ and who truly merited that appellation, fur- 
niſhed from her dwn ſubſtance an hundred thouſand 
buſhels of corn. 5 Let the princes of theſe times,” ſays 
Polybius, who. imagine they have done gloriouſly in 
giving four or five thouſand crowns, only conſider 


| „ how 
* Chryſeis feniſes golden. EY 
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dc how inferior 8 is to that we have now 


« deſcribed.” Rh 
lities, was re- eſtabliſſied in a few years, in a more opu- 
lent and ſplendid ſtate than ſhe had ever experienced 
before, if we only except the Coloſſus. 

This Coloſſus was a brazen ſtatue of a prodigious 
ſize, as I have formerly obſerved; and ſome authors 
have affirmed, that the money ariſing from the con- 


tributions already mentioned, amounted to five times 


as much as the loſs which the Rhodians had ſuſtain 
(d) This people, inſtead of employing the ſums they 


had received, in replacing that ſtatue according to the 
intention of the donors, pretended that the oracle of 


Delphos had forbid it, and given them a command to 
| that money for other purpoſes, by which 
they enriched themſelves. The Coloſſus lay neglecled 


es, in conſequence of theſe libera- 


on the ground, for the ſpace of eight hundred ninety-= 
four years; at the expiration of which (that is to ſay, 


in the fix" hundred and fifty-third *5"<ar of our Lord) 


Moawyas*, the ſixth Caliph or Emperor Of the Sara- 


cens, made” himſelf maſter of Rhodes, and 10. this 
ſtatue to à Jewiſh merchant, who loaded nine hundred 
camels With the metal; which - computed by eight 
_ quintals for each load, after a deduction of the dimi- 
nution the ſtatue had fuſtained by ruſt, and very pro- 


bably by theft, amounted to more than thirty-ſix thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, or ſeven thouſand two hundred 


quintals 


®-Zonar; (8) Strab. 1, xiv. p. 633. 
| - fab. regno Conſtantis linperat, & ce 
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Seer. I. Puouaviy aaa, reigns. in Egypt. 


- The ſhort reign of Sxlxucus Crraunvs.. He is ſuc- 


cceded by bis brother Ax riochus, ſurnamed the GREAT. 


Acnæus's fidelity to him.  HERMIas,. bis chief mini- 
er, firſt removes EpIRxES, the ableſt of all bis gene- 
rals, and afterwards puts, him to. death... 1ANTIOCHUS 


ſubdues the rebels in the Eaſi. He rids himſelf of Hzz- 


MAS. He attempts to recover Gzloſyria from PToLEMY 
Phil or Aron, and poſſeſſes bimſelf of the ſtrongeſt cities 
init, Aſter a ſhort truce, a war breaks. out again in 
Syria, Battle of Raphia, in which ANTIOCHUs is 
entirely defeated. The anger and revenge of Philo- 
PATOR. againſt the Fews, for refuſing to let him enter 


| the ſandtuary. ANTIOCHUS . concludes a peace with 


ProLEeMmy. He turns his arms againſt AcHAvs, 


ahh had rebelled. He at laſt ſeiſes bim e, 


and puts him to death. 


A. M. (a) OBSERVED in the preceding” book, that 


3778. 
Ant. J. C. 
3326. 


Ptelemy Philopator had ſucceeded Prolemy 


6 his father, in Egypt. On the other ſide, 
Seleucus Callinicus was dead in Parthia, He had left 


two 


(a) Polyb. J. iv. p. 315. & l. v. p- 386. Hieron, in Daniel. Ap- 


pian. in ie. . 131. Juſtin, I. xix. c. 2+ 
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he was a very weak prince both in y and mind, 
and never did any actions that correſponded with the 
idea of that name. His reign was ſhort, and his au- 
thority but ill eſtabliſned, either in the army or the 
provinces. What prevented his loſing it entirely was, 
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two ſons, Seleucus and Antiochus; and the firſt, who 
was the elder, ſucceeded to his father's throne, and 
aſſumed the ſurname of KEP AT NOx (Ceraunus) or 


the Thunder, which no way ſuited ** aracter; for 


that Achæus, his couſin, ſon to Andromachus, his me 


ther's brother, a man of courage and abilities, aſſume 
the management of his affairs, which his father's ill 

conduct had reduced to a very low ebb. As for An- 
dromachus, he was taken by Ptolemy, in a war with 


Callinicus; and kept priſoner in Alexandria during 


all his reign, and part of the following. 


Attalus king of Pergamus having ſeiſed upon all 
Afia Minor, from mount Taurus as far as the Helle- 
ſpont, Seleucus- marched againſt him, and left Her- 


mias the -Carian regent of Syria. Achæus accom- 


panied him in that expedition, and did him all the 
good ſervices the ill ſtate of his affairs would admit. 
Having no money to pay the forces, and the king 
being deſpi 
nor and Apaturius, two of the chief officers, formed 
a conſpiracy againſt him during his abſence in Phry- 
gia, and poiſoned him. However, Achæus revenged 
that horrid action, by putting to death the two ring- 
leaders, and all who had engaged in their plot, He 
acted afterwards with ſo much prudence and valour 
with regard to the army, that he kept the ſoldiers in 
their obedience; and prevented Attalus from taking 


advantage of this accident, which, but for his excel- 


lent conduct, would have loſt the Syrian empire all it 


ſtill poſſeſſed on that ſide. 


Seleucus dying without children, the army offered 


AM. 


Ant. J. C. 


224. 


A. M. 


piſed by the ſoldiers for his weakneſs, Nica- 487 f. 


nt. ]. C. 


223. 


the crown to Achæus, and ſeveral of the provinces 


did the ſame. However, he had the generoſity to re- 
fuſe it at that time, though he afterwards thought 
himſelf obliged to act in a different manner, In the 


Prolent 
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| Preſent conjuncture, he not only refuſed the crown; but 
þ nh Hogg it carefully far the lawful heir, Antiochus, 
brother af the deceaſed king, who was but in his 
fifteenth year. Seleucus, at his ſetting out for Aſia 
Minor, «had ſefft him into Babylonia *, where he was 
when his ꝓrother died. He was now brought from 
thence to Antioch, where he aſcended. the throne, and 
denjoyed it thirty - ſix years. , For his illuſtrious actions he 
has been ſurnamed the Greats Achæus, to ſecure the 
ſucceſſion in his fayour, ſent a detachment. of the army 
to him in Syria, with Epigenes, one of the late king's 

maſt experienced generals. The reſt, of the forces 
Kkept for the ſervice of the ſtate,” in that part of the 
country where he himſelf was. | 
A.M. . - (b). As ſoon as Antiochus was poſſeſied.: of the 
Ant. J. c. crown, he ſent Molo and Alexander, two brothers, 
222. into the Eaſt; the former as governor of Media, and 
__ , |. the latter of Perſia. Achæus was appointed to pre- 
ide over the provinces of Aſia Minor. Epigenes had 
the command of the troops which were kept about 
the king's perſon; and Hermias the , Carian was de- 
_ clared his prime miniſter, as he had been under his 
brother. Achæus ſoon recovered all the territories 
which Attalus had taken from the empire of Syria, 
and forced him to confine : himſelf within his kingdom 
of Pergamus. Alexander and Molo deſpiſing the 
king's. youth, were no ſooner fixed in their govern- 
ments, but they refuſed to acknowledge him; and 
each declared himſelf ſovereign in the province over 
which he had been appointed lieutenant. Hermias, by 
his ill treatment of them, had very much contributed 

to their revolt. e 

This miniſter was of a cruel diſpoſition. The moſt 
Inconſiderable faults were by him made, crimes, and 
puniſhed with the utmoſt rigour. He was a man of 

very little genius, but haughty, full of himſelf, tena- 
cious of his own opinion, and would have thought it 


| a diſ- 
(5 Polyb. 13 P · 386. | a 6 
* To Seleucia, which was in was no longer in being, or at leaft 
that province, and the capital of was uninhabited, SEATER 
the Eaſt, inſtead of Babylon, which | | 
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a diſhonour to have either aſked or followed another 
man's advice, He could not bear that any perſon ' 
ſnould ſhare with him in credit and authority. Merit 
of every kind was ſuſpected by, or rather odious to 
him. But the chief object of his hatred was Epige- 
nes, who had the reputation of being one of the ableſt 
generals of- his time, and in whom the troops repoſed 
an entire confidence. It was this reputation gave the 
prime miniſter umbrage; and it was not in his power 
to conceal the ill-will he bore him. „ 
(c) News being brought of Molo's revolt, Antio- I. . 
chus aſſembled his council, in order to conſider what Fe 
was to be done in the preſent poſture of affairs; and 221. 
whether it would be adviſeable for him to march in 
perſon againſt that rebel, or turn towards Cœloſyria, 
ro check the enterpriſes of Prolemy. Epigenes was 
the firſt who ſpoke, and declared, that they had no 
time to loſe : that it was ablolutely neceſſary the king 
ſhould go in perſon into the Eaſt, in order to take ad- 
vantage of the moſt favourable times and occaſions 
for acting againſt the rebels: that when he ſhould be 
on the ſpot, either Molo would not dare to attempt 
any thing in the fight of the prince, and of an army; 
or, in caſe he ſhould perſiſt in his deſign, the people, 
ſtruck with the preſence of their ſovereign, in the re- 
turn of their \ zeal and affection for him, would not 
fail to deliver him up; but that the moſt important 
point of all was, not to give him time to fortify him- 
ſelf. Hermias could not forbear interrupting him; 
and cried, in an angry and ſelf- ſufficient tone of voice, 
that to adviſe the king to march in perſon againſt 
Molo, with ſo inconſiderable a body of forces, would 
be to deliver him up to the rebels. The real motive 
of his ſpeaking in this manner was, his being afraid 
of ſharing in the dangers of that expedition. Ptole- 
my was to him a much leſs formidable enemy. There 
was little to be feared from invading a prince entirely 
devoted to trivial pleaſures. The advice of Hermias 
prevailed ; upon which the command of part of the 
Vol 94225035 8 troops 
WO c) Polyb. I. v. p. 386-395. 
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tus, who was brought thither to eſpouſe 
made ſome ſtay there to ſolemnize his nuptials, the 
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troqps was given to Xenon and Theodotus, with or- 
ders to carry. on the war againſt Molo; and the king 


himſelf marched with the reſt of the army towards 
„„ ; 1 


Being come to Seleucia near Zeugma, he there 
found Laodice, daughter of Mithridates king of Pon- 


im. He 


Joy of which was ſoon interrupted: by the news brought 


from the Eaſt, viz. that his generals, unable to make 
head againſt Molo and Alexander, who had united 


their forces, had been forced to retire, and leave them 


' maſters of the field of battle. Antiochus then ſaw 


the error he had committed, in not following Epige- 
nes's advice; and thereupon was for laying aſide the 
enterpriſe againſt Cœloſyria, in order to march with 


all his troops to ſuppreſs that revolt. But Hermias 


8 as obſtinately as ever in his firſt opinion. He 
ancied he ſpoke wonders, in declaring, in an empha- 
tick, ſententious manner, That it became kings to march 
in perſon againſt kings, and to ſend their lieutenants againſt 
rebels, Antiochus was ſo weak as to acquieſce again in 
Hermias's opinion. | „ 

It is ſcarce poſſible to conceive, how uſeleſs experi- 
ence of every kind is to an indolent prince, who lives 
without reflexion. This artful, inſinuating, and de- 
ceitful miniſter, who knew how to adapt himſelf to all 
the deſires and inclinations of his maſter; inventive 
and induſtrious in finding out new methods to pleaſe 
and amuſe, he had the cunning to make himſelf ne- 
ceſſary, by eaſing his prince of the weight of affairs; 
ſo that Antiochus imagined he could not do without 


him. And though he perceived ſeveral things in his 


conduct and counſels which gave him diſguſt, he 


would not give himſelf the trouble to examine ſtrietiy 


into them; nor had reſolution enough to reſume the 
authority he had in a manner abandoned to him. So 
that acquieſcing again in his opinion on this occaſion, 
(not from conviction but weakneſs and indolence) be 
contented himſelf with ſending a general, and, 1 

| es FEM * 
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expedition of Cœloſy ria. 


of troops, into the Eaſt; and himſelf reſumed the 


The general he ſent on that occaſion was Xenetas A. N. 
the Achæan, in whoſe commiſſion it was ordered, 4, . 


that the two firſt generals ſhould reſign to him the 
command of their F. an and ſerve under him. He 
had never commanded in chief before, and his only 
merit was, his being the prime miniſter's friend and 
creature. Raiſed to an employment, which his va- 


nity and preſumption could never have hoped, he 


behaved with haughtineſs to the other officers, and 


with boldneſs and temerity to the enemy. The ſuc- - 


ceſs was ſuch as might be expected from fo ill a choice. 
In paſſing the Tigris, he fell into an ambuſcade, into 
which the enemy drew him by ſtratagem, and him- 


ſelf and all his army were cut to pieces. This victory 
opened to the rebels the province of Babylonia 


and all Meſopotamia, of which they, by this means, 
poſſeſſed themſelves without any oppoſition. 
Antiochus, in the mean time, was advanced into 
Ccœloſyria, as far as the valley lying between the two 
ridges of the mountains Libanus and Antilibanus. He 
found the paſſes of theſe mountains ſo ſtrongly forti- 
fied, and ſo well defended by Theodotus the Ætolian, 
to whom Prolemy had confided the government of this 
proves that he was obliged to march back, find- 
ng it not poſſible for him to advance farther. There 
is no doubt but the news of the defeat of his troops 
in the Eaſt haſtened alſo his retreat, He affembled 


his council, and again debated on the rebellion. 


Epigenes, after ſaying, in a modeſt tone, that it would 
have been moſt adviſeable to march immediately againſt 


them, to prevent their having time to fortify them-- 
ſelves as they had done, added, that the ſame reaſon. 


ought to make them more expeditious now, and de- 
vote their whole care and ſtudy to a war, which, if neg- 
lected, might terminate in the ruin of the empire. 


Hermias, who thought himſelf injured by this diſ- 


courſe, began to exclaim againſt Epigenes in the moſt 
opprobrious terms on this occaſion. He conjured the 
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king not to lay aſide the enterpriſe of Cceloſyria, 
affirming, that he could not abandon it, without in- 


ſtancing a levity and inconſtancy entirely inconſiſtent 


with the glory of a prince of his wiſdom and know- 
ledge. The whole council hung down their heads 
through ſhame; and Antiochus himſelf was much 


diſſatisfied. It was unanimouſly reſolved to march 
with the utmoſt ſpeed againſt the rebels: and Her- 


mias, finding that all reſiſtance would be in vain, 


grew immediately quite another man. He came over 


with great zeal to the general opinion, and ſeemed 
more ardent than any body for haſtening its execu- 
tion. Accordingly the troops ſet out towards Apa- 


mea, where the rendezvous was fixed. - 


They had ſcarce ſet out, when a ſedition aroſe in the 
army, on account of the ſoldiers arrears. This 
unlucky accident threw the king into the utmoſt con- 
ſternation and anxiety; and indeed the danger was 
imminent. Hermias, ſeeing the king in ſuch perplex- 
ity, comforted him, and promiſed to pay immediately 
the whole arrears due to the army : but at the ſame 


time earneſtly beſought Antiochus not to take Epi- 


genes with him in this expedition, becauſe, after the 


noiſe their quarrels had made, it would no longer be 


poſiible for them to act in concert in the operations of 


the war, as the good of the ſervice might require. 


His view in this was, to begin by leſſening Antiochus's 
eſteem and affection for Epigenes by abſence, well 


knowing, that princes ſoon forget the virtue and ſer- 


vices of a man removed from their ſight. 
This propoſal perplexed the king very much, who 

was perfectly ſenſible how neceflary the preſence of a 

general of Epigenes's experience and ability was in ſo 


important an expedition. But, * as Hermias had in- 


duſtriouſly contrived to beſiege, and in a manner poſ- 


ſeſs him by all manner of methods, ſuch as ſuggeſting 
| Ke to 
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to him pretended views of œconomy, watching his 
every action, keeping a kind of guard qver him, and 
bribing his affection by the moſt abandoned compla- 


cency and adulation, that unhappy prince was no 


longer his own maſter. The king therefore conſented, 
though with the utmoſt reluctance, to what he re- 
quired; and Epigenes was accordingly ordered to 
retire to Apamea. This event ſurpriſed and terrified 
all the courtiers, who were apprehenſive of the ſame 
fate: but the ſoldiers having received all their arrears 
were very eaſy; and thought themſelves highly obliged 
to the prime miniſter, by whoſe means they had been 
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paid. Having in this manner made himſelf maſter 


of the nobles by fear, and of the army by their pay, 
he marched with the king. . 

As Epigenes's diſgrace extended only to his re- 
moval, it was far from ſatiating his vengeance; and as 


it did not calm his uneaſineſs with regard to the fu- 


ture, he was apprehenſive that he might obtain leave 


to return, to prevent which he employed effectual 


means. Alexis, governor of the citadel of Apamea, 
was entirely at his devotion; and, indeed, how few 
would be otherwiſe with regard to an all- powerful 
miniſter, the ſole diſpenſer of his maſter's graces 
Hermias orders this man to diſpatch Epigenes, and 
preſcribes him the manner. In conſequence of this, 
Alexis bribes one of Epigenes's domeſticks; and, by 


gifts and promiſes, engages him to ſlide a letter he 


gave him among his maſter's papers. This letter 


ſeemed to have been-written and ſybſcribed by Molo, 
one of the chiefs of the rebels, who thanked Epi- 
genes for having formed a conſpiracy againſt the king, 


and communicated to him the methods by which he 


might ſafely put it in execution. Some days after 
Alexis went to him, and aſked whether he had not 
received a letter from Molo? Epigenes, ſurpriſed at 
this queſtion, expreſſed his aſtoniſhment, and at the 


fame time the higheſt indignation. The other replied, 


that he was ordered to inſpect his papers. Accord- 


ingly, a ſearch being made, the forged letter was 


"ES an 
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found ; and Epigenes, without being called to a trial, 
or otherwiſe examined, was put to death. The king, 


at the bare fight of the letter, imagined that the 


charge had been fully proved againſt him. However, 
the courtiers thought otherwiſe ; but fear kept them 
all tongue- tied, and dumb. How unhappy, and 
how much to be pied are princes! 

Although the ſeaſon was now very far advanced, 


Antioehus paſſed the Euphrates, aſſembled all his 


forces; and that he might be nearer at hand, to open 
the campaign very early the next ſpring, he in the 
mean time ſent them into winter-quarters in the neigh- 
bourhood, STS. V 
Upon the return of the ſeaſon he marched them 
towards the Tigris, paſſed that river, forced Molo to 


come to an engagement, and gained ſo complete a 


victory over him, that the rebel, ſeeing all loſt, laid 
violent hands on himſelf. His brother Alexander was 
at that time in Perſia, where Neolas, another of their 
brothers who eſcaped out of this battle, brought 
him that mournful news. Finding their affairs deſ- 
perate, they firſt killed their mother, afterwards their 
wives and children, and at laſt diſpatched themſelves, 
to prevent their falling into the hands of the con- 
queror. Such was the end of this rebellion, which 
proved the ruin of all who engaged in it. A juſt re- 
ward for all thoſe who dare to take up arms againſt 
their ſovereign. hg . 
After this victory, the remains of the vanquiſhed - 


army ſubmitted to the king, who only reprimanded 


them in very ſevere terms, and afterwards pardoned 
them. He then ſent them into Media, under the com- 
mand of thoſe to whoſe care he had committed the 
government of that province; and returning from 
thence to Seleucia over the Tigris, he ſpent ſome 
time there in giving the orders neceſſary for re-eſta- 


bliſhing his authority in the provinces which had re- 


volted, and for ſettling all things on their formen 


foot. | 
This 
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This being done by perſons whom he appointed 
for that purpoſe, he marched againſt the Atropatians, 
who inhabited the country ſituated to the weſt of Me- 
dia, and which is now called Georgia. Their king, 
Artabazanes by name, was a decrepid old man, who 
being greatly terrified at Antiochus's approach at the 
head 15 victorious army, ſent and made his ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and concluded a peace on ſuch conditions as An- 
tiochus thought proper to preſcribe. 1 
(4) News came at this time, that the queen was A. M. 
delivered of a ſon, which proved a ſubject of joy to 3 
the court as well as the army. Hermias, from that 219. 
moment revolved in his mind how he might diſpatch 
Antiochus; in hopes that, after his death, he ſhould 

certainly be appointed guardian of the young prince z 


and that, in his name, he might reign with unlimited 
power. His pride and inſolence had made him odious 
to all men. The people groaned under a govern- 
ment, which the avarice and cruelty of a prime mi- 
niſter had rendered inſupportable. The complaints 
did not reach the throne, whoſe avenues were all 
cloſed againſt them. No one dared to inform the 
king of the oppreſſion under which his people groaned. 
It was well known that he apprehended inſpecting the 
truth; and that he abandoned to Hermias's cruelty, 
all who dared to ſpeak againſt him, Till now he 
had been an utter ſtranger to the injuſtice and violence 
which Hermias exerciſed under his name. At laſt, 
however, he began to open his eyes; but was himſelf 
afraid of his miniſter, whoſe dependent he had made 
himſelf, and who had aſſumed an abſolute authority 
over him, by taking advantage of the indolence of his 
diſpoſition, who, at firſt, was well pleaſed with diſ- 
charging the burthen of affairs on Hermias. 
Apollophanes, his phyſician, in whom the king re- 
poſed great confidence, and who, by his employment, 
had free acceſs to him, took a proper time to repreſent 
the general diſcontent of his ſubjects, and the dan- 
ger to which himſelf was expoſed, by the ill conduct 
114 of 
(4) Polyb. I. v. p. 399—401. i 
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of his prime miniſter. He therefore adviſed Antio- 
chus' to take care of himſelf, left the ſame fate ſhould 
attend him as his brother had experienced in Phrygia; 
who fell a victim to the ambition of thoſe on whom 
he moſt relied : That it was plain Hermias was hatch- 
ing ſome ill deſign; and that to prevent it, not a mo- 
ment was to be Toft. Theſe were 1eal ſervices, which 
an officer, who is attached to the perſon of his king, 
and who has a fincere affection for him, may and 
ought to perform. Such is the uſe he ought to make 


of the free acceſs which his ſovereign vouchſafes, and 


the confidence with which he honours him. 
Antiochus was ſurrounded by courtiers whom he 
had loaded with his favours, of whom not one had 


the courage to hazard his fortune, by telling him the 


truth. It has been very juſtly ſaid, that one of the 
greateſt bleſſings which God can beſtow on kings, is 
to deliver them from the tongues of fiatterers, and the 
filence of good men, 

This prince, as was already obſerved, had begun ta 
entertain ſome ſuſpicions of his chief miniſter, but 


did not reveal his thoughts to any perſon, not Know- 


ing whom to truſt, He was extremely well pleaſed 
that his phyſician had given him this advice; and 
concerted meaſures with him to rid himſelf of a mi- 


niſter ſo univerſally deteſted, and ſo dangerous. Ac- 
cordingly, he removed to ſome ſmall diſtance from 
the army, upon pretence of being indiſpoſed, and 


carried Hermias with him to bear him company here 


taking him to walk in a ſolitary place, where none of 
his creatures could come to his aſſiſtance, he cauſed 


him to be aſſaſſinated. His death cauſed an univerſal 
joy throughout the whole empire, This haughty and 
cruel man had governed, on all occaſiens, with great 


cruelty and violence ; and whoever dared to oppoſe 
either his opinions or deſigns, was ſure to fall a vic- 


tim to his reſentments. Accordingly, he was uni- 


verſally hated ; and this hatred diſplayed itſelf more 


ſtrongly in Apamea than in any other place : For the 


ane the news was brought of his death, all the 
| citizens 
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citizens roſe with the utmoſt fury, and ſtoned his wife 
and children. 5 1 1 : 

(e) Antiochus, having ſo happily re-eſtabliſhed his 
affairs in the Eaſt, and raiſed to the government of the 
ſeveral provinces perſons of merit, in whom he could 
repoſe the greateſt confidence, marched back his army 
into Syria, and put it into winter-quarters. He ſpent 
the remainder of the year in Antioch, in holding fre- 
quent councils with his miniſters, on the operations of 
the enſuing campaign, V | 

This prince had two other very dangerous enter- 
priſes to put in execution, for re-eſtabliſhing entirely 

the ſafety and glory of the empire of Syria: One was 
againſt Ptolemy, to recover Cceloſyria ; and the other 
againſt Achæus, who had uſurped the ſovereignty of 
Aſia Minor. 1 

Prolemy Evergetes having ſeiſed upon all Cœloſyria, 

in the beginning of Seleucus Callinicus's reign, as was 
before related, the king of Egypt was ſtill poſſeſſed of 

a great part of that province, and Antiochus not a lit- 
tle incommoded by ſuch a neighbour. 8 

With reſpe& to Achæus, we have already ſeen in 

what manner he refuſed the crown which was offered 
him after the death of Seleucus Ceraunus; and had 
placed it on the head of Antiochus the lawful mo- 
narch, who, to reward his fidelity and ſervices, had 
appointed him governor of all the provinces of Aſia 
Minor. By his valour and good conduct he had re- 
covered them all from Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
who had ſeiſed upon thoſe countries, and fortified 
himſelf ſtrongly in them. Such a ſeries of ſucceſs 
drew upon him the envy of ſuch as had the ears of 
Antiochus. Upon this a report was ſpread, that he 
Intended to uſurp the crown; and with that view held 
a ſecret correſpondence with Prolemy. Whether 
theſe ſuſpicions were well or ill grounded, he thought 
it adviſeable to prevent the evil deſigns of his enemies; 
and, therefore, taking the crown which he had refuſed 
before, he cauſed himſelf to be declared king. 3 


( Polyb. 1, v. p. 407. 
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He ſoon became one of the moſt powerful mo- 


narchs of Aſia, and all princes ſollicited very earneſtly 


his alliance. (f) This was evident in a war which 
then broke out between the Rhodians and the Byzan- 


tines, on occaſion of a tribute which the latter had 


impoſed on all the ſhips that paſſed through the 


Straits; a tribute which was very grievous to the 


Rhodians, becauſe of the great trade they carried on 
in the Black ſea. Achæus, at the earneſt ſollicita- 


tions of the inhabitants of Byzantium, had promiſed 


A. M. 


3785. 
Ant. J. C. 


219. 


to aſſiſt them; the report of which threw the Rho- 
dians into the utmoſt conſternation, as well as Pruſias 
king of Bithynia, whom they had engaged in their 
party. In the extreme perplexity they were under, 
they thought of an expedient to diſengage Achæus 
from the Byzantines, and to bring him over to their 
intereſt, Andromachus, his father, brother to Lao- 
dice, whom Seleucus had married, was actually pri- 
ſoner in Alexandria. Theſe ſent a deputation to Pto- 
lemy, requeſting that he might be ſet at liberty. The 
king, who was allo very glad to oblige Achæus, as it 
was in his power to furniſh him with conſiderable ſuc- 
cours againſt Antiochus, with whom he was engaged 
in war, readily granted the Rhodians their ell, and 
put Andromachus into their hands. This was a very 
agreeable preſent to Achæus, and made the Byzaiitines 
loſe all hopes. They thereupon conſented to fe- inſtate 


things upon the ancient foot, and take off the new tri- 


bute which had occaſioned the war. Thus a peace was 
concluded between the two ſtates, and Achæus had all 
the honour of it. | _ | 
([) It was againſt this prince and Ptolemy that An- 
tiochus was reſolved to turn his arms. Theſe were 
the two dangerous wars he had to ſuſtain and were 
the ſubject of the deliberations of his council, to con- 
ſider which of them he ſhould undertake firſt. - After 
weighing all things maturely, it was reſolved to march 
firſt” againſt Ptolemy, before they attacked " 
whom they then only menaced in the ſtrongeſt terms: 
F. ) Polyb, 1. iv, p. 314— 319. (s) Ibid, I. v. p. 402—409 . 
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And accordingly all the forces were ordered to af. 


ſemble in Apamea, and afterwards to mareh inte 


In a couneil that was held before the army ſet out, 


Apollophanes, the king's phyſician, repreſented to him, 
that it would be a great overſight, ſhould they march 

into Cceloſyria, and leave behind them Seleucia in 
the hands of the enemy, and fo near the capital of the 
empire. His opinion brought over the whole council, 
by the evident ſtrength of the reaſons which ſup- 


ported it; for this city ſtands on the fame river as 


Antioch, and is but five leagues below, near the mouth 


of it. When Ptolemy Evergetes undertook the in- 


vaſion already mentioned, to ſupport the rights of his 
ſiſter Berenice, he ſeiſed that city, and put a ſtrong 


r garriſon into it, which had kept poſſeſſion 
of that 


at important place full twenty-leven years. 
Among many prejudices it did to the inhabitants of 
Antioch, one was, its cutting off entirely their com- 
munication with the fea, and ruining all their trade; 

for Seleucia being ſituated near the mouth of the 


Orontes, was the harbour of Antioch, which fuffered 


grievouſly by that means. All theſe reaſons being 
clearly and ſtrongly urged by Apollophanes, deter- 
mined the king and council to follow his plan, and to 
open the campaign with the ſiege of Seleucia. Ac- 
cordingly the whole army marched thither, inveſted 


it, took ir by ſtorm, and drove the Egyptians out 


of it. | 

This being done, Antiochus marched with dili- 
gence into Cœloſyria, where Theodorus the Etolian, 
governor of it under Ptolemy, promiſed to put him 
in poſſeſſion of the whole country. We have ſeen 
how vigorouſly he had repulſed him the year before; 
nevertheleſs, the court of Egypt had not been fatis- 
fied witly his ſerviees on that occaſion. Thoſe who 
governed the king, expected greater things from his 


valour; and were perſuaded, that it was m his power | 


to have done ſomething niore. Accordingly, he was 
ſent for to Alexandria, to give an account of his 


conduct; 
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conduct; and was threatened with no leſs than loſing 
his head. Indeed, after his reaſons had been heard, he 
was acquitted, and ſent back to his government. How- 
ever, he could not forgive the groundleſs injury they 
had done him; and was ſo exaſperated at the affront, 
that he reſolved to revenge it. 

The luxury and effeminacy of the 1 court, to 
which he had been an eye-witneſs, heightened his in- 
dignation and reſentment. It was intolerable to him 
to depend on the caprice of ſo baſe and contemptible 
a ſet of people. And, indeed, it would be impoſſible 
for fancy to conceive more abominable exceſſes than 
thoſe in which Philopator plunged himſelf during his 
Whole reign; and the court imitated but too exactly 
the example he ſet them. It was thought that he had 
poiſoned his father, whence he was, by anti phraſis, 
Jurnamed ® Philopator. He publickly cauſed Berenice 
his mother, and Magas his only brother, to be put to 
death. After he had got rid of all thoſe who could 
either give him good council, or excite his jealouſy, 
he abandoned himſelf to the moſt infamous pleaſures; 
and was ſolely intent on gratifying his luxury, bruta- 
lity, and the moſt ſhameful paſſions. His prime mi- 
niſter was Soſibes, a man every way qualified for the 
ſervice of ſuch a maſter as Philopator ; and one whoſe | 
ſole view was to ſupport himſelf in power by any 
means whatſoever. The reader will naturally ima- 
gine, that, in ſuch a court, the power of women had | 
no bounds, 

Theodotus, who was a man of honour, could not 
bear to depend on ſuch people, and therefore reſolved 
to find a ſovereign more worthy of his ſervices. Ac- 
cordingly, he was no ſooner returned to his govern- 
ment, but he ſeiſed upon the cities of Tyre and Pto- 
lemais, declared for king Antiochus, and immediately 
diſpatched the courier abovementioned to invite him 
chither. 

Nicolaus, one of Ptolemy's generals, though he 
Was of the ſame country with Theodotus, however 


would 
Su This cond fgnifes a lover of his father. 
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would not deſert Ptolemy, but preſerved his fidelity to 
that prince. The inſtant therefore that Theodotus had 
taken Ptolemais, he beſieged him in it; poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of the paſſes of mount Libanus to ſtop Antiochus, 
who was advancing to the aid of Theodotus, and de- 
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fended them to the laſt extremity. However, he was 


afterwards forced to abandon them, by which means 
Antiochus took poſſeſſion of Tyre and Ptolemais, whoſe 
gates were opened to him by Theodotus. 
In theſe two cities were the magazines which Ptole- 
my had laid up for the uſe of his army, with a fleet 
of forty ſail. He gave the command of theſe ſhips 


to Diognetus, his admiral, who was ordered to fail to 


Peluſium, whither the king intended to march by 
land, with the view of invading Egypt on that fide : 
However, being informed that this was the ſeaſon in 
which the inhabitants uſed to lay the country under 
water, by opening the dykes of the Nile, and conſe- 
quently, that it would be impoſſible for him to ad- 
vance into Egypt at that time, he abandoned that 
project, and employed the whole force of his arms to 
reduce the reſt of Cœloſyria. He ſeiſed upon ſome 
fortreſſes, and others ſubmitted to him; () and at laſt 
he poſſeſſed himſelf of Damaſcus, the capital of that 
province, after having deceived Dinon the governor of 
it by a ſtratagem. | | 


The laſt action of this campaign was the ſiege of 


Dora, a maritime city in the neighbourhood of mount, 
Carmel, This place, which was ſtrongly ſituated, 
had been ſo well fortified by Nicolaus, that it was im- 
poſſible for Antiochus to take it. He therefore was 
forced to agree to a four month's truce, propoſed ta 
him in the name of Ptolemy; and this ſerved him as 
an honourable pretence for marching back his army 
to Seleucia on the Orontes, where he put it into winter- 
quarters. Antiochus appointed Theodotus the Ætolian 
governor of all the places he had conquered in this 
* country... - | | 
() During the interval of this truce, a treaty was 


negociated 


(b) Polyen. I. iv. e. 13. (i) Pelyb. I. v. P. 409415, 
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negociated between the two crowns, in which, how- 


ever, the only view of both parties was to gain time, 
Ptolemy had occaſion for it, in order to making the ne- 


ceſſary preparations for carrying on the war; and 


Antiochus for reducing Achæus. The latter was not 
ſatisfied with Aſia Minor, of which he was already 

maſter; but had no leſs in view than to dethrone An- 
tiochus, and to diſpoſſeſs him of all his dominions. 


To check his ambitious views, it was neceſſary for 


Antiochus not to be employed on the frontiers, or en- 


gaged in remote conqueſts. 


n this treaty, che main point was to know to whom 
Cceloſyria, Phœnicia, Samaria, and Judæa, had“ been 
given, in the partition of Alexander the Great's em- 


pire, between Ptolemy, Seleucus, Caſſander, and Lyſi- 


5 


miſſioners. 


A. M. 


3786 


Ant. J. C. 


machus, after the death of Antigonus, in the battle 
of Ipſus. Ptolemy laid claim to them, by virtue of 
their having been aſſigned by this treaty to Ptolemy 
Soter, his great-grandfather. On the other ſide, 
Antiochus pretended that they had been given to 
Seleucus Nicator; and therefore that they were his 

ht, being heir and ſucceſſor of that king in the empire 
Syria. Another difficulty embarraſſed the com- 
Ptolemy would have Achæus included in 
the treaty, which Antiochus oppoſed abſolutely, al- 
ledging, that it was a ſhameful and unheard-of thing, 
for a king like Ptolemy to eſpouſe the party of rebels, 
and countenance revolt. 

During theſe conteſts, in which neither ſide would 
yield to the other, the time of the truce elapſed ; and 
OY being concluded, it became neceſſary to have 
recourſe again to arms, Nicolaus, the Ætolian, had 


po ſo many proofs of valour and fidelity in the 
la 


for the rendezvous of all his forces, 


ſt campaign, that Ptolemy gave him the command 
in chief of his army, and charged him with every 
thing relating to the ſervice of the king, in thoſe pro- 
vinces which occaſioned the war. Perigenes, the ad- 
miral put to ſea with the fleet, in order to act againſt 
the enemy on that ſide. Nicolaus appointed Gaza 
Ebuber all the 

neceſſary 
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neceſſary proviſions had been ſent from Egypt. From 
thence he marched to mount Libanus, where he ſeiſed 
all the paſſes between that chain of mountains and the 
ſea, by which Antiochus was obliged to paſs ; firmly 
reſolved to wait for him there, and to ſtop his march, 
by the ſuperiority which the advantageous poſts he was 

maſter of gave him. | i 
In the mean time Antiochus was not inactive, 
but prepared all things both by ſea and land for a vi- 
gorous invaſion. He gave the command of his fleet 
to Diognetus, his admiral, and put himſelf at the head 
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of his land-forces. The fleets coaſted the armies on 5 


both ſides; ſo that their naval as well as land- forces 
met at the paſſes which Nicolaus had ſeiſed. Whilſt 
Antiochus attacked Nicolaus by land, the fleets began 
to engage; ſo that the battle began both by ſea and 


land at the ſame time. At ſea neither party had the ö 


ſuperiority; but on land Antiochus had the advan- 

tage, and forced Nicolaus to retire to Sidon, after 
uy four thouſand of his ſoldiers, who were either 

Kkille 

thither with the Egyptian fleet; and Antiochus pur- 
ſued them to that city both by ſea and land, with the 
delign of belieging them in it. He nevertheleſs found 


or taken priſoners. Perigenes followed him 


that conqueſt would be. attended with too many diffi 
culties, becauſe of the great number of troops in the 


city, where they had a great abundance of proviſions, 
and other neceſſaries; and he was not willing to be- 
ſiege it in form. He therefore ſent his fleet to Tyre, 
and mafehed into Galilee, After having ſubjected it 


by the taking of ſeveral cities, he pailed the river 


Jordan, entered Gilead, and poſſeſſed himſelf of all 
that country, formerly the inheritance of the tribes of 
Reuben and Gad, and half the tribe of Manaſſeh. 

The ſeaſon was now too far advanced to prolong 
the campaign, for which reaſon he returned back by 
the river Jordan, left the government of Samaria to 
Hippolochus and Kereas, who had deferred Ptolemy's 
ſervice, and come over to him; and he gave them 


five thouſand men to keep it in ſubjection. He | 
IS be: - marched 
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marched the reſt of the forces back to Prolemiais; 
where he put them into winter-quarters. 
„ (é) The campaign was again opened in ſpring. 
aT " Ptolemy cauſed ſeventy thouſand Fay five. ain 
Ant. J. C. horſe, and fixty-three elephants to advance towards 
7 Pelufium. He was at the head of theſe. forces, and 
marched them through the deſarts which divide Egypt 
from Paleſtine, and encamped at Raphia, between 
Rhinocorura and Gaza, at the latter of which cities 
the two armies met. That of Antiochus was ſome- 
thing more numerous than the other. His forces 
conſiſted of ſeventy-two thouſand foot, twelve thou- 
ſand horſe, and an hundred and two elephants. He 
firſt encamped within ten furlongs, and ſoon after 
within five of the.enemy. All the time they lay fo 
near one another they were perpetually ſkirmiſhing, 
either when they went to fetch freſh water, or in. fo- 
raging ; particulars alſo diſtinguiſhed themſelves upon 
* theſe occaſions. : | ; | 
Theodotus, the AXtolian, who had ſerved many 
years under the Egyptians, favoured by the darkneſs 
of the night, entered their camp, accompanied only 
by two perſons. He was taken for an Egyptian; fo 
that he advanced as far as Ptolemy's tent, with a de- 
ſign to kill him, and by that bold action to put an 
end to the war; but the king happening not to be 
in his tent, he killed his firſt phyſician, having miſ- 
taken him for Ptolemy. He alſo wounded two other 
perſons; and during the alarm and noiſe which this 
attempt occaſioned, he eſcaped to his camp. 
But at laſt the two kings, reſolving to decide their 
quarrel, drew up their armies in battle- array. They 
rode from one body to another, at the head of their 
lines, to animate their troops. Arſinoe, the ſiſter and 
wife of Ptolemy, not only exhorted the ſoldiers to 
behave manfully before the battle, but did not leave 
ber huſband even during the heat of the engagement. 
The iſſue of it was: Antiochus, being at the 7 by 


( P olyb. | J. *. p. 241==428, * Half a French league. 
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his right wing, defeated the enemy's left. But whilſt 
hurried on by an inconſiderate ardour, he engaged 
too warmly in the purſuit, Ptolemy, who had been 
as ſucceſsful in the other wing, charged Antiochus's 
centre in flank, which was then uncovered, and 
broke it before it was poſſible for that prince to come 
to its relief. An old officer, who ſaw which way the 


dauſt flew, concluded that the centre was defeated, 


and accordingly made Antiochus obſerve it. But 
though he faced about that inſtant, he came too late to 
amend his fault; and found the reſt of his army broke 
and put to flight. He himſelf was now obliged to 
provide for his retreat, and retired to Raphia, and 
afterwards to Gaza, with the loſs of ten thouſand men 
killed, and four thouſand taken priſoners. Finding 
it would now be impoſlible for him to continue the 
campaign againſt Ptolemy, he abandoned all his con- 
queſts, and retreated to Antioch with the remains of 
his army. This battle of Raphia was foughr ar the 
ſame time with that in which Hannibal defeated Fla- 
minius the conſul on the banks of the lake Thraſy- 
mene in Hetruria. | ; „ 

After Antiochus's retreat, all Cceloſyria and Paleſ- 
tine ſubmitted with great chearfulneſs to Ptolemy. 
Having been long ſubject to the Egyptians, they 
were more inclined to them than Antiochus. The 
conqueror's court was ſoon crouded with ambaſſadors 
from all the cities (and from Judæa among the reſt) 
to pay homage to, and offer him preſents; and all 
met with a gracious reception. any 

() Ptolemy was deſirous of making a progreſs 
through the conquered provinces, and, among other 
cities, he viſited Jeruſalem. He ſaw .the * temple 
there, and even offered ſacrifices to the God of Iſrael; 
making at the ſame time oblations, and beſtowing 
_ Yol, Tie + KEͤꝛðĩ[ chin 
| 22% (2) Maccab. 1. itt. e _ 1 
* The third book of Maccabees, time, to the two firfl. Dr. Pri- 
whence this flory is extracted, is deaux, ſpeaking of the third book, 
not admitted by the church among ſays, that the ground-work, of the 
the canonical books of ſcripture, any ' flory is true, though the authoy 


more than the fourth. ' They are changed ſome circumſtancgs of it, by 
prior, with regard to the order of intermixing fabulous incidents, © 
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conſiderable gifts. However, not. being ſatisfied with 
viewing it from the outward court, beyond which no 
Gentile was allowed to go, he was determined to en- 
ter the ſanctuary, and even as far as the Holy, of 
_  Holies; to which no one was allowed acceſs but the 
high- prieſt, and that but once every year, on the day 
of the great expiation. The report of this being ſoon 
ſpread, occaſioned a great tumult. The high - prieſt 
informed him of the holineſs of the place; and the 
expreſs law of God, by which he was forbid to enter 
it. The prieſts and Levites drew together in a body 
to oppoſe his raſh deſign, which the people alſo, con- 
jured him to lay aſide. And now all places echoed 
with the lamentations which were made, on account 
of the profanation to which their temple would be ex- 
poſed; and in all places the people were lifting, up 
their hands to 1mplore heaven not to ſuffer it. How- 
ever, all this oppoſition, inſtead of prevailing with 
the king, only inflamed his curioſity the more, He 
forced in as far as the ſecond court; but as he was 
Preparing to enter the temple itſelf, God ſtruck him 
with a ſudden terrour, which threw him into ſuch pro- 
dipious diſorder, that he was carried off half dead. 
Aiter this he left the city, highly exaſperated againſt 
the Jewiſh nation, on account of the accident which 
had befallen him, and highly threatened it with his 
revenge. He accordingly kept his word; and the 
following year: raiſed a cruel perſecution, eſpecially 
againſt the Jews of Alexandria, whom he endea- 
voured to reduce by force to worſhip falſe deities, 

(m) The inſtant that Antiochus, after the' battle of 
Raphia, arrived in Antioch, he ſent an embaſly to 
Ptolemy, to ſue for peace. The circumſtance which 

prompted him to this was, his ſuſpecting the fidelity 
of his people; for he could not but perceive that his 
credit and authority were very much leſſened ſince his 
laſt defeat. Beſides, it was high time for him to turn 
his arms towards Achæus, and check the progres be 

3 | JF. 


) Polyb, 1. v. pi4z8. Juſtin, I. xxx. c. J. Hieron. in Daniel 
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made, which increaſed daily. To obviate the danger 
which threatened him on that ſide, he concluded that 
ie would be ſafeſt for him to make a peace upon any 
terms with Ptolemy; to avoid being oppoſed by two 
ſuch powerful enemies, who, invading him on both 

ſides would certainly overpower him at laſt. He 
therefore inveſted his ambaſſadors with full powers 
to give up to Polemy all thoſe provinces which were 
the ſubject of their conteſt, i. e. Cœloſyria and Paleſ- 
tine. Cœloſyria included that part of Syria which 
lies between the mountains Libanus and Antilibanus; 
and Paleſtine, all the country which anciently was the 
inheritance of the children of Iſrael; and the coaſt of 
theſe two provinces was what the Greeks called Phce- 
nicia. Antiochus conſented to reſign up all this coun- 

try to the king of Egypt, to purchaſe a peace at this 
juncture; chooſing rather to give up this part of his 
dominions, than hazard the loſing them all. A truce 
was therefore agreed for twelve months; and before 
the expiration of that time, a peace was concluded on 
the ſame terms. Ptolemy, who might have taken 
advantage of this victory for conquering all Syria, 
was deſirous of putting an end to the war, that he 
might have an opportunity of devoting himſelf en- 

_ tirely to his pleaſures. His ſubjects, knowing his 
want of ſpirit and effeminacy, could not | conceive 
how it had been poſſible for him to have been ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful; and at the ſame time they were diſpleaſed 
at his having concluded a peace, by which he had 
tied up his hands. The diſcontent they conceived on 

this account, was the chief ſource of the diſorders in 
Egypt, which at laſt roſe to an open rebellion : So that 
Prolemy, by endeavouring to avoid a foreign war, 
drew one upon himſelf in the centre of his'own _ 
dominions. _ | 


(n) Antiochus, after having concluded a peace with K. __ | 
Ptolemy, devoted his whole attention to the war Ant. J. C. 
againſt Achæus, and made all the preparations neceſ- 236. 

ſary for taking the field. At laſt he paſſed mount 
of 054 s Kk 2 Taurus. 
(n) Polyb. I. v. p. 444. | 
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Taurus, and entered Aſia Minor with an intention to 
ſubdue it. Here he concluded a treaty with Attalus 
king of Pergamus, by virtue of which they united 


their forces againſt their common enemy. They at- 


tacked him with ſo much vigour, that he abandoned 
the open country to them, and ſhut himſelf up in 
Sardis to which Antiochus laying ſiege, Achæus held 
it out above a year. He often made fallies, and a 
great many battles were faught under the walls of the 
City. . At. laſt, by a ſtratagem of Ligoras, one of 
Antiochus's commanders, Sardis was taken. Achæus 
retired into the citadel where he defended himſelf, 
till he was delivered pp by two traiterous Cretans. 
* This fact confirms the truth of the proverb, which ſaid 
that the *.Cretans were liars and knaves, . | 
(% Ptolemy Philopator had made a treaty with 
Achæus, and was very ſorry for his being ſo cloſely 
blocked up in the caſtle of Sardis; and therefore com - 
manded Soſibes to relieve him at any price whatſoever. 
There was then in Ptolemy's court a very cunning 
Cretan, Bolis by name, who had lived a conſiderable 
time at Sardis. Soſibes conſulted this man, and aſked 
whether he could not think of ſame method for 
Achæus's eſcape. The Cretan deſired time to conſider 
of it; and returning to Soſibes, offered to undertake 
it, and explained to him the manner in which he in- 
tended to proceed. He told him, that he had an in- 
timate friend, who was alſo his near relation, Cam- 
bylus by name, a captain in the Cretan troops in An- 
tiochus's ſeryice : that he commanded at that time in 
a fort behind the caſtle of Sardis, and that he would 
prevail with him to let Achæus eſcape that way. His 
project being approved, he was ſent with the utmoſt 
ſpeed to Sardis to put it in execution, and ten T talents 
were given him to defray his expences, &c, and a 
much more conſiderable ſum promiſed him in caſe he 
, Jucceeded. After his arrival, he communicates the 
5 3 | e affair 
(0) Polyb. I. vii. p. $22=531 | 
"© Kg7rig abi hrvpal, aan Du;ia. S. Paul. Epiſt. ad Tit. i. 1h 
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affair to Cambylus,- when thoſe two miſcreants agree 
(for their greater advantage) to go and reveal their 
deſign to Antiochus. They offered that prince, as 
they themſelves had determined, to play their parts 
ſo well, that inſtead of procuring Achæus's eſcape, 
they would bring him to him, upon condition of re- 
eeiving a conſiderable reward, to be divided among 
them, as well as the ten talents, which Bolis bad als 
w receive. 

Antiochus was overjoyed at what: he had heard, nd A. M. 
promiſed them a reward that ſufficed to engage them Pr a 
to do him that important ſervice, . Upon this Bolis, 9 : 
by Cambylus's aſſiſtance, eaſily got admiſſion into 
the caſtle, where the credentials he produced from 

Soſibes, and ſome other of Achæus's friends, gained 

him the entire confidence of that ill-fated prince. 
Accordingly he truſted himſelf to thoſe two wretches, 
who, the inſtant he was out of the caſtle, ſeiſed and 
delivered him to Antiochus. This. king cauſed him 
to be immediately beheaded, and thereby put an end 
to that war of Aſia; for the moment thoſe who ſtill 
ſuſtained the ſiege heard of Achæus's death, they furs 

rendered; and a little-after, all the other Places in the 
provinces of Aſia did the ſame. |, - 

Rebels very ſeldom come to 4 good end 3 and 
| though the perfidy of ſuch. traitors ſtrikes us with 
horrour, and raiſes our indignation, we are not in- 
clined to pity the unhappy fate of Achæus, who had 
made himſelf worthy of it by his infidelity to his o. 
vereign. 

(p) It was about this time that the diſcontent of the 
Egyptians againſt Philopator began to break out. 
According to Polybius, it occaſioned a civil war z 
but neither himſelf nor any other author gives us the : 
particulars of it. | 

(9) We alſo read in Livy, chat the Rotnats ſome 4. M. 
time after ſent deputies to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, , 3794. 
| (doubtleſs the ſame queen who before was called At- _ l 
linoe) to renew their ancicnt rriendſhip and alliance 

e e,, og ed 

(2) Polyb. I. v. p. 444. (a) Liv. 1. Avi. C. 4. 
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his time in gami 
Tregularities. 


= affairs of ſtate, he' valued 


bes, an old; artf 


: © This , was. alle in Rome 
10 none but the bighft officers #n the 
. at e. | 
MT. ; Juſtin calls ber E urydice. 
caſe, he is tot miſtaken, this queen 
lad three names, Arſinoe, Cleopa- 
. tra, and Eurydice. 
tra was a name common to. the 
queens of Egypt, as that of Ptole- 
7 was to the kings. As arch- 

Hi Uſter places the adwenture 
Iyrcanus the Few at the birth 
| % Ptolemy Epiphanes, I had inſerted 
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Theſe carried as a Preſent to 
à robe and purple tunick, with an ivory * chair; and 
to the queen an embroidered robe, and a purple ſcarf. 
Such kind of preſents ſhow he happy ſimplicity 
which in thoſe ages prevailed among the Romans. 
A. M. () Philopator had at this time by + Arſinoe, his 
ſon called Ptolemy 3 who 

ſucceeded him at five years of age. 
(5) Philopator, from the ſignal victory he had as 
An ts fob tained over Antiochus, had abandoned himſelf to plea- 
| ſures_and exceſſes of every kind. Agathoclea his con- 
cubine, Agathocles the brother of that woman, and 
their mother, governed” him entirely. 


concerts, and playing upon inſtruments. 
men diſpoſed of every thing. © They confered all em- 
ployments and governments; and no one had leſs au- 
thority in the — than the 


avpork. 


is 


But Cleopa- 


IS 


to the king, 


He ſpent all 


drinking, and the moſt infamous 
His nights were 
and his days in feaſts and diſſolute revels. 
entirely the king, inſtead of applying himſelf to the 


paſſed in debauches, 
Forgetting 


himſelf upon preſiding in 
The wo- 


prince himſelf. Soſi- 


I miniſter, who had ſerved during 
Nee reigns, was at the helm, and his great experi- 
ence had made him very capable of the adminiſtration; 

not indeed entirely in the manner he deſired, but as 
the favourites would permit him to act; and he was 
To wicked, as to pay a blind N to the moſt 


* Fe FEES _— 


{£1 Ile I. xxx. c. 4. 5 3 
4 Thid. 6. I . 2. Polyb. i in Excerpt, Valef. . xv. xvi. 9, 


It there in the firft edition of this h 
But as 

whom it is taken," ſays, that it bap- 
pened in the reign of Seleucus the 
ſon of Antiochus the Great, I have 
transferred it to that time, as Dean 
Prideaux does alſo ; that is to. ſay, 


to the birth of Ptolemy Philometor, 


187 years before Jeſus Chrift. 

t Tribunatus, præfecturas, & 
ducatus mulieres c rdinabant; nec 
quiſquam in regno ſuo minus, 


quam ipſe rex, ** Tuſtin, | 
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unjuſt commands of a corrupt prince, and his un- 
worthy favourites. ” eis 


(i) Arſinoe, the king's ſiſter and wife, had no 
power or authority at court; the favourites and the 
prime miniſter did not ſhow her the leaſt reſpect. On 
the other ſide, the queen was not patient enough to 
ſuffer every thing without murmuring; and they at 
laſt grew weary of hot complaints. The king, and 
thoſe who governed him, commanded Soſibes to rid 
them of her. He obeyed, and employed for that 
- purpoſe one Philammon, who, without doubt, did not 
want experience in ſuch cruel and barbarous aſſaſſina- 


This laſt action, added to ſo many more of the moſt 


flagrant nature, diſpleaſed the people ſo much, that 


Solibes was obliged, before the king's death, to quit 
his employment. He was ſucceeded by Tlepolemus, 
a young man of quality, who had ſignalized himſelf 
in the army by his valour and conduct. He had all 
the" voices in a grand council held for the chooſing a 
prime miniſter. Soſibes reſigned to him the king's 
ſeal, which was the badge of his office. Tlepolemus 
performed the ſeveral. functions of it, and governed 
all the affairs of the kingdom during the king's life. 
But though this was not long, he diſcovered but too 
'plainly that he had not all the qualities neceffary for 
ſupporting ſo great an employment. He had neither 

the experience, ability, nor application of his prede- 
ceſſor. As he had the adminiſtration of all the 
finances, and diſpoſed of all the honours and dignities 
of the ſtate, and all payments paſſed through his 
hands, every body, as is uſual, was aſſiduous in make, 

ing their court to him. He was etremely liberal; 
but then his bounty was beſtowed without choice or 
diſcernment, and almoſt ſolely on thoſe who ſhared 
in his parties of pleafure. The extravagant flatteries 
of thoſe who were for ever crowding about his perſon, 
made him fancy his talents ſuperior to thoſe of all 
'other men. He aſſumed haughty airs, gave into 
vid ug an ES WER OW, luxury 
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luxury and profuſion, and at laſt grew infupp rtable 
to all the world. | 
The wars of the Eaſt have made me ſuſpend. the v. re- 
lation of the affairs that happened in Greece ducing 
their continuance ; we now return to them. 


Sx or. II. The Atoliaus declare againſt the Beit 
_ Battle of Caphyia loft by AraTvs. The Acbæan ad- 
ares PrILIP, who undertakes their defence. Troubles 
© break out in Lacedemonia, The unhappy death of 
_ Croments in Egypt. Two kings are elected in La- 
cedæmonia. That republick joins with the A tolians. 


(OL HE Etolians, particularly in the time. we 
_ are now . ſpeaking of, were become a very 


powerful people in Greece. Originally their territo- 
ries extended from the river Achelous, to the ſtrait 


of the gulph of Corinth, and to the country of the 


Loerians, ſurnamed Ozolæ. But in proceſs of time, 


they had poſſeſſed themſelves of ſeveral cities in 
Acarnania, Theſſaly, and other neighbouring coun- 


tries. They led much the ſame life upon land as pi- 


rates do at ſea, that is, they exerciſed themſelves 


perpetually in plunder and rapine. Wholly bent on 


lucre, they did not conſider any gain as infamous or 
unlawful; and were entire ſtrangers to the laws of 
peace or war. They were very much inured to toils, 
and intrepid in battle. hey, bg ſis gnalized themſelves 
particularly in the war againſt the Gauls, who made 
an irruption into Greece: and. ſhowed themſelves zea- 
lous defenders, of the publick liberty againſt the Mace- 
donians. The az, of their power had made them 
haughty and inſolent. That haughtineſs appeared in 


the anſwer they gave the Romans, when they ſent 


. * of thieves and robbers, 


ambaſſadors to order them not to infeſt Acarnania. 
They expreſſed, if we may believe Trogus Pompeius, 
or (J) Juſtin his epitomizer, the higheſt contempt for 
Rome, which they termed only in its origin a Rn: | 
Wunde and 
built 


1 055 $trab. I. x. p. 450. Polyb. p. 331. & = 1 1. x. p. 650 
0 Ow I, xxviii. e. 2. 
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duilt by fratricide, and formed by an aſſemblage of 
women raviſned from the arms of their parents- 


They added, that the ZEtolians had always diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in Greece, as much by their valour 
s their virtue and deſcent; that neither Philip nor 

Alexander his ſon had been formidable to them; and 
that at a time when the latter made the whole earth 
tremble, they had not been afraid to reject his edicts 
and injunctions. That therefore the Romans would not 
do well to rouſe the Ætolians againſt them; a people 
whoſe arms had extirpated the Gauls, and deſpiſed the 
Macedonians. The reader may, from this ſpeech, form 
a judgement of the Ztolians, of whom much will be 
LE tonnage adr voy arobt 
(c) From the time that Cleomenes of Sparta had 
loſt his kingdom, and Antigonus, by his victory at 


Selaſia, had in ſome meaſure reſtored the peace of 


Greece, the inhabitants of Peloponneſus, who were 


tired by the firſt wars, and imagined that affairs would 


always continue on the ſame foot, had laid their arms 


aſide, and totally neglected military diſcipline. The 


Etolians meditated taking advantage of this indo- 
lence. Peace was inſupportable to them, as it oblige 

them to ſubſiſt at their own expence, accuſtomed as 
they were to ſupport themſelves wholly by rapine. 
Antigonus had kept them in awe, and prevented them 
from infeſting their neighbours; but, after his death, 
deſpiſing Philip. becauſe of his youth, they marched 
into Peloponneſus ſword in hand, and laid waſte the 


territories: of the Meſſenians. Aratus, exaſperated at 


this perfidy and inſolence, and ſeeing that Timoxenes, 
at that time captain- general of the Achæans, endea · 
voured to gain time, becauſe his year was near expi- 
ring; as he was nominated to ſucceed him the follow- 
ing year, he took upon him the command five da 

before the due time, in order to march the ſooner to 
the aid of the Meffenians. Accordingly; having af- 
ſembled the Achæans, whoſe vigour and ſtrength 


| (c) Polyb. 1. ir. p. 272—292. Plut. in Arat. p. 1049. 
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had ſuffered by repoſe and inactivity, he was defeate 


near Caphyia, in à great battle fought there. + . 


Aratus was charged with being 


1g: the cauſe of this 
defeat, and not without ſome foundation; He en- 
deavoured to prove that the loſs of the battle imputed 
to him was not his fault. He declared, that, how- 
ever this might be, if he had been wanting in any of 


the duties of an able commander, he aſked pardon; 


and intreated that his actions might be examined with 
leſs rigour than indulgence, His humility, on «this 
occaſion, changed the minds of the whole aſſembly, 


whoſe fury now turned againſt his accuſers, and no- 


thing was afterwards undertaken but by his counſel. 
However, the remembrance of his defeat had exceed 
ingly damped his courage; ſo that he behaved as a 
wile citizen, rather than as an able warrior; and thou 


the AÆtolians often gave him opportunities to diſtreſs 


that, people to lay waſte the whole country almoſt with 


them, he took no advantage of them, but ſuffered 


„Tbe Achæans were therefore forced to apply to 
Macedonia again, and to call in king Philip to their 
aſſiſtance, in hopes that the affection he bore Aratus, 


and the confidence he had in him, would incline that 
monarch to favour them. And indeed Antigonus, ht 
his laſt moments, had, above all things, intreated 


Philip to keep well with Aratus; and to follow his 


counſel, in treating with the Achæans. Some time 


before, he had ſent him into Peloponneſus, to form 
| himſelf under his eye, and by his counſels. Aratus 


gave him the beſt reception in his power; treated him 


With the diſtinction due to his rank; aud endeavoured 


to inſtil into him ſuch principles and ſentiments, as 
might enable him to govern with wiſdom the great king- 


dom to which he was heir. Accordingly, that young 


prince returned into Macedonia with the higheſt ſenti- 


ments of eſteem for Aratus, and the moſt favourable 
diſpoſition with regard to the welfare of Greece. 


But the courtiers, whoſe intereſt it was to remove 


a perſon of Aratus's known probity, in order to have 
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tue ſole aſcendant of their young prince, made that 

monarch ſuſpect his conduct; and prevailed ſo far, as 
to make him declare openly againſt Aratus. Never- 
theleſs, finding ſoon: that he had been impoſed 
upon, he puniſhed the informers with great ſeverity, 
the ſole means to baniſh for ever from princes that 
calumny, which impunity, and ſometimes money, raiſe 
up and arm againſt perſons of the moſt conſummate 
virtue. Philip afterwards repoſed the ſame confidence 
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in Aratus as he had formerly done, and reſolved to 


be guided by his counſels only; which was manifeſt 
on ſeveral occaſions, and particularly in the affair of 
Lacedæmonia. (4d) That unhappy city was perpe- 
tually torn by ſeditions, in one of which, - one of the 
Ephori, and a great many other citizens, were killed, 
| becauſe they had declared for king Philip. When that 
prince arrived from Macedonia, he gave audience to 
the ambaſſadors of Sparta at Tegea, whither he had 
ſent for them. In the council he held there, ſeveral 


were of opinion, that he ſhould treat that city as 


Alexander had treated Thebes, But the king rejected 


that propoſal with horror, and contented himſelf with 


puniſhing the principal authors of the inſurrection, 
Such an inſtance of moderation and wiſdom in u 
king, who was but ſeventeen years of age, was greatly 
admired; and every one was perſuaded, that it was 
owing to the good counſels of Aratus. However, he 
did not always make the ſame uſe of tle. 
(e) Being arrived at Corinth, complaints w 
made to him by many cities againſt the Ætolians; 
and accordingly war was unanimoufly declared againſt 
them. This was called the war of the allies, which 
began much about the ſame time that Hannibal was 
meditating the ſiege of Saguntum. This decree was 
ſent to all the cities, and ratified in the general aſſem - 


bly of the Achæans. The Z#tolians, on the other 


ſide, prepared for war, and elected Scopas their ge- | 


neral, the principal contriver of the broils they had 
raiſed, and the havock they had made. Philip now 


marched | 


Polyb, P. 292m=294- 1 h 4 (#) Polyb. l. iv. p. 294 —299. 
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marched back his forces into Macedonia; and, whilſt 
they were in winter quarters, was very diligent in 
making the neceſſary military preparations. He en- 
deayoured-to ſtrengthen himſelf by the aid of his 
allies, few of whom anſwered his views; colouring 
their delays with falſe and ſpecious pretences. He 
alſo ſent to king Ptolemy, to intreat him not to aid 
the ZEtolians either with men or mon e. 
Y Cleomenes was at that time in Egypt; but as 


3784. an horrid licentiouſneſs prevailed in that court, and 


Ant. J. C. the king regarded nothing but pleaſures and exceſſes 


220. 


of every kind, Cleomenes led a very melancholy life 


there. Nevertheleſs Ptolemy, in the beginning of his 
reign, had made uſe of Cleomenes: for, as he was 
afraid of his brother Magas; who, on his mother's 
account, had great authority and power over the ſol- 
diery, he contracted a ſtricter amity with Cleomenes, 


and admitted him into his moſt ſecret councils, in 
which means for getting rid of his brother were con- 


ſulted. Cleomenes was the only perſon who oppoſed 
it; he declaring, that a king cannot have any miniſters 


more zealous for his ſervice,” or more obliged to aid 


than his brothers. This advice prevailed for that 


him in ſuſtaining the weighty burthen of government, 


time: but Ptolemy's fears and ſuſpicions returning 


he imagined there would be no way to get rid of them, 


but by taking away the life of him that occaſioned 
them. (g) After this he thought himſelf ſecure; 


fondly concluding, that he had no enemies to fear, 


either at home or abroad; becauſe Antigonus and 
Seleucus, at their death, had left no other ſucceſſors 


but Philip and Antiochus, both whom he deſpiſed on 


account of their minority. In this ſecurity he de- 


voted himſelf entirely to all ſorts of pleaſures, which 


were never interrupted by cares or applications of any 


kind. Neither his courtiers, nor thoſe who had em- 
zloyments in the ſtate, dared to approach him; and 
— would ſcarce deign to beſtow the leaſt attention to 
. 5) Plut. in Cleom. p. 820—823 e 
) Polyb. I. v. p. 380385; 
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what paſſed in the neighbouring kingdoms. That, 
however, was what employed the attention of his pre- 
deceſſors, even more than the affairs of their own 
dominions. Being poſſeſſed of Cœloſyria and Cyprus, 
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they awed the kings of Syria both by ſea and land. 


As the moſt conſiderable cities, the poſts and har- 
bours which lie along the coaſt from Pamphylia to the 
Helleſpont, and the places in the neighbourhood of 
Lu ſimachia, were ſubject to them; from thence they 


had an eye on the princes of Aſia, and even on the 


iſlands. How would it have been poſſible for any one 
to move in Thrace and Macedonia, whilſt they had 
the command of Ene, or Maronea, and of cities that 
lay at a (till | gg diftance ? With ſo extenſive a do- 
minion, an 


They therefore had always great reaſon to keep a 
watchful eye over what was tranſacting without doors 
Ptolemy, on the contrary, diſdained to give himſelf 


ſo many ſtrong places, which ſerved 
them as barriers, their own kingdom was ſecure. 


that trouble; wine and women being his only pleaſure 


and employment, | | = f 
With ſuch diſpoſitions, the reader will eaſily ſup- 
poſe that he could have no great eſteem for Cleome- 
nes. The inſtant the latter had news of Antigonus's 
death, that the Achzans were engaged in a great 
war with the Ztolians, that the Lacedzmonians were 
united with the latter againſt the Achæans and Ma- 


cedonians, and that all things ſeemed to recall him to 


his native country, he ſollicited earneſtly to leave 
Alexandria. He therefore implored the king to fa» 


vour him with troops and munitions of war ſufficient 


for his return. Finding he could not obtain his re- 


queſt, he deſired that he at leaſt might be ſuffered to 


depart with his family, and be allowed to embrace 


the favourable opportunity for repoſſeſſing himſelf of 


his kingdom. But Ptolemy was too much employed 
in his pleaſures, to lend an ear to Cleomenes's 
_am_— : NY TTY, 

Soſibes, who at that time had great authority in 


the kingdom, aſſembled his friends; and in this coun- 


til. 
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cil a reſolution was formed, not to furniſh Cleomenes 


either with a fleet or proviſions. They believed that 
a needleſs expence; for, from the death of Antigo- 
nus, all affairs without doors had ſeemed to them of 
no importance. Beſides, this council were apprehen- 


five that as Antigonus was dead, and as there was 
none to oppoſe Cleomenes, that prince, after having 
made an expeditious conqueſt of Greece, would be- 
come a -very formidable enemy to Egypt: What-in- 
creaſed their fears was, his having thoroughly ſtudied 


the ſtate of the kingdom, his knowing its ſtrong and 


weak ſide, his having the king in the utmoſt con- 


tempt, and ſeeing a great many parts of the king- 


dom ſeparated and at a great diſtance, which an ene- 
my might have a thouſand opportunities of invading. 
For theſe reaſons, it was not thought proper to grant 


Cleomenes the fleet and other ſuccours he deſired. 
On the other ſide, to give ſo bold and enterpriſing 


- ſpeaking of thoſe of Peloponneſus; and you 


a prince leave to depart, after having refuſed him in 
ſo contemptuous a manner, would be making an enemy 
of him, ' who would certainly, one time or other, 


remember the affront which had been put upon him. 


Soſibes was therefore of opinion, that it was not even 
ſafe to allow him his liberty in Alexandria, A word 
which Cleomenes had let drop, came then into his 
mind. In a council, where Magas was the ſubject of 
the debate, that prime miniſter was afraid leſt this 
prince ſhould prevail with the foreign ſoldiers to make 
an inſurrection: I anſwer for them, ſays . 

may de- 
pend, that upon the firſt ſignal I give, they all will tate 
up arms in your favour. This made Soſibes heſitate no 
longer: on a fictitious accuſation, and which he cor- 
roborated by a letter he himſelf had forged in that 


_ unhappy prince's name, he prevailed with the king to 


ſeiſe his perſon, and to impriſon him in a ſecure 
place, and maintain him always in the manner he had 
hitherto done, with the liberty of ſeeing his friends, 
but not of going abroad.  _ | 
FFF = This 
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This treatment threw Cleomenes into the deepeſt 
affliction and melancholy. As he did not perceive 

any end of his calamities, he formed ſuch a reſolution, 
in concert with thoſe friends who uſed to viſit him, as 
deſpair only could ſuggeſt; and this was, to return 

the injuſtice of Ptolemy by force of arms; to ſtir up 
his ſubjects againſt him; to die a death worthy of 
Sparta; and not to wait, as ſtalled victims, till it was 
thought proper to ſacrifice tem. 
HFis friends having found means to get him out of 
the priſon, they all ran in a body, with drawn ſwords, 
into all the ſtreets, exhorting and calling upon the 
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populace to recover their liberty; but not a man | 
joined them. They killed the governor of the city, b 
and ſome other noblemen who came to oppoſe them; 8 | 
and afterwards ran to the citadel with intention to 


force the gates of it, and ſer all the priſoners at liberty; - 
but they found theſe. ſhut and ſtrongly barricadoed.. 
Cleomenes, now loſt to all hopes, ran up and down | 
the city, during which. not a ſoul either followed or 
oppoſed him; but all fled through fear. But ſeeing 
it would be impoſſible for them to ſucceed in their 
enterprile, they terminated it in a tragical and bloody 
manner, by running upon each other's ſwords, to avoid 
the infamy of puniſhment, Thus died Cleomenes, 
after reigning. ſixteen. years over Sparta. The king 
cauſed his body to be hanged: on a croſs, and ordered 
his mother, children, and all the women who attended 
them, to be put to death. When that unhappy prin- 
ceſs was brought to the place of execution, the only 
- favour ſhe aſked was, that ſhe might die before her 
children. But they began with them; a torment. 
more grievous to a mother than death itſelf ; after 
which ſhe preſented her neck to the executioner, ſay- 
ing only theſe words, Ab ! my dear children, to what a 
Place did you come ? 5 | OR 
The deſign of Agis and Cleomenes to reform 
Sparta, and revive its ancient diſcipline, was certainly 
very laudable in itſelf : And both had reaſon to think, 
that in a ſtate wholly infected and corrupted as that of 


Sparta 


4 
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Sparta then was, to pretend to reform abuſes one 
after another, and remedy diſorders by degrees, was 
only cutting off the heads of an Hydra; and there- 
fore that it would be abſolutely neceſſary to root up 
the evil at one blow. However I cannot ſay whe- 
ther Plato's maxim“ ſhould not take place here, viz. 
that nothing ſhould be attempted in a ſtate, but what 
the citizens might be prevailed on to admit by gentle 
means: and that violence ſhould never be employed. 
Are there not ſome diſeaſes in which medicines would 
only haſten death? And have not + ſome diſorders 
gained ſo great an aſcendant in a ſtate, that to attempt 
a reformation at ſuch a time, would only diſcover te 
impotency of the magiſtrates and laws? But, a cir- 
cumſtance which admits of no excuſe in Cleomenes, 
is, his having, againſt all the laws of reaſon and 
Juſtice, murthered the Ephori, in order to get ſucceſs 
to his enterpriſe; a conduct abſolutely tyrannical, un- 
worthy of a Spartan, and more unworthy of a king: 
and which at the ſame time ſeemed to give a ſanction 
to thoſe tyrants, who afterwards made ſuch wild ha- 
vock in Lacedæmonia. And, indeed, Cleomenes him- 
ſelf had been called a tyrant by ſome hiſtorians, with 
whom they even began Þ the ſucceſſion of tyrants. 
(5) During the three years that Cleomenes had left 
Sparta, the citizens had not thought of nominating 
kings, from the hopes they entertained, that he would 
return again; and had always preſerved the higheſt 
eſteem and veneration for him. But, as ſoon as news 
was brought of his death, they proceeded to the elec- 
tion of kings. They firſt nominated. Ageſipolis, a 
child, deſcended from one of the royal families, and 
appointed his uncle Cleomenes his governor. After- 
jubet Plato, eee N & adulta vitia, quam hoc 
torem vehementer ſequor, Tan- adſequi, ut palam fieret quibus 
tum contendere in republica, flagitiis impares eſſemus. Tacit. 
2 probare civibus tuis pol- Annal. I. iii. c. 83. To = 
- tis : vim neque parenti neque pa- I Poſt mortem Cleomenis, qui 
- triz afferre oportere. Cie. I. i. primus Tyrannus Lacedzmone 


| Epift. 9. ad Famil. \ fuit. Liv. I. XxXxiv. n, 26, 
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_ wards they choſe: Lycurgus, none of whoſe anceſtors 
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had reigned, but who had bribed the Ephori, by giv- 


ing each of them a * talent, which was putting the 
crown to ſale at a very low price. They ſoon had 
reaſon to repent their choice, which was in direct op- 
boſition to all laws, and never had example. The 
8 which oppoſed Philip openly, and 


committed the moſt enormous violences in the city 


had preſided in this election; and immediately af- 


ZXcrolians. 


Seer. III. Various expeditions of Putt fp againſt the 
enemies of the Achzans. APELLES, his prime mi- 
miſter, abuſes his ronfidenc? in an extraordinary manner. 
PhiLir makes an inrodd into Atolia. Therme taken 
at the firſt aſſault. Exceſſes of PeliLie's ſoldiers in 
that city. Prudent retreat of that prince. Tumult 
in the camp. Puniſhment of thoſe 4ho had oirifohed 
them. Inroad of Phil into Laconia. ' The conſpi- 
rators form new cabals. Puniſhment inflifted on them. 
A peace is propoſed between PalLip and the Acheans 


er, they cauſed Sparta to declare in favour of the 


bn one fide, and the Atolians on the other, which at 


"ELON, ⅛ᷣ-»—˙ê ao ng 
(a) E have already related, that Philip king of 
VVV Macedon, being called in by the Achæans 
to their aid, was come to Corinth where their general 
aſſembly was held, and that there war had been anani- 


a 


mouſiy declared againſt the Etolians. The king re- 


turned afterwards to Macedonia, to make the neceſſary 
preparations for carrying on the war. 


Philip brought over Scerdiledes to the alliatice with 
the Achæans. He was, as has been obſerved, a petty 


king of Illyria. The ZEtolians, whoſe ally he was; 


had broke their engagements with him; by refuſing 


to give him a certain ſhare of the ſpoils they had made 
at the taking of Cynethium; according to the articles 
agreed upon between them. Philip embraced with 
Joy this opportunity of revenging their perfidy. | 
Oo os Oe Demetrius 
(a) Polyb, I. iv. p. 294—106. * A thouſand crowns, 
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We have already ſeen that the Romans, in whoſe 


vour he had declared at firſt, had beſtowed on him ſe- 
veral of the cities they had conquered in Illyria. As 
the chief revenue of thoſe petty princes had conſiſted 
hitherto in the ſpoils they got from their neighbours; 
when the Romans were removed, he could not for- 
bear plundering the cities and territories ſubject to 


them. Beſides, Demetrius, as well as Scerdiledes, 


had failed, on the ſame deſign, beyond the city of 
Iſſus; which was a direct infraction of the chief ar- 
ticle of the treaty, concluded with queen Teuta. For 
theſe reaſons the Romans declared war againſt Deme- 
trius. Accordingly Emilius attacked him with great 
vigour, diſpoſſeſſed him of his ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, . and 


beſieged him in Pharos, from hence he eſcaped with 


the utmoſt difficulty. The city ſurrendered to the 
Romans. (c) Demetrius, being diſpoſſeſſed of all his 
dominions, fled to Philip, who received him with 
open arms. This offended the Romans very much, 


who thereupon ſent ambaſſadors to him, demandin 


Demetrius to be delivered up. However Philip, who 
revolved at that time the deſign which broke out ſoon 


after, paid no regard to their demand; and, Deme- 


trius ſpent the remainder of his days with that mo- 
narch. He was a valiant and bold man, but at the 
Tame time raſh and inconſiderate in his enterpriſes; 
and his courage was entirely void of prudence and 
Je fenen 5401146 SSIS. UW: 
The Achæans, being on the point of engaging in 
a conſiderable war, ſent to their allies. The Acarna- 
nians joined them very chearfully, though at their 
great danger, as they lay neareſt the Ætolians, and 
conſequently were moſt expoſed to the inroads of that 
people. Polybius praiſes their fidelity exceedingly. 
The people of Epirus did not ſhow ſo much good 
will, and ſeemed defirous of continuing neuter : Ne- 
vertheleſs, they engaged in the war a little after. 
43) Polyb, I. iii. p. 121174. Lib. iv, 
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him not to aſſiſt the Zolians either with troops or 
money. 
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Deputies. were alſo ſent; to king Prolemy to deſire 


The Meſſenians, for whoſe ſake that war had deen ; 


firſt begun, no way anſwered the hopes which had 
een naturally entertained, viz. of their employing 
their whole force to 100 it on. 


The Lacedæmonians 
Achæans: But the contrary faction cauſed the de- 
cree to be reverſed, and they joined the tolians. It 
was on this occaſion, as I have ſaid before, that 
Ageſipolis and Lycurgus were elecled kings of 
Sparta. 

Aratus the younger, ſon of the great Atatus, was 
at that time ſupreme magiſtrate of the Achæans, and 
Scopas was the ſame over the Ætolians. 

(a) Philip marched. from Macedonia with fifteen 
thouſand, foot and eight hundred horſe. ' Having 
croſſed Theſſaly, he arrived in Epirus. Had he march- 
ed directly to the ZEtolians, he would have come upon 
them unawares, and have defeated them; ; but, at the 
requeſt, of the Epirots, he laid ſiege to 'Ambracia, 


ad declared at firſt for the 


which employed him forty, days, and gave the enemy 


time to prepare for, and wait his coming up. They 
did more. Scopas, at the head of a body, of tolians, 
advanced into Macedonia, made 1 havock, 
and returned in a very mort time laden with ſpoils, 
which did him prodi 50 hotiour, and greatly ani- 
mated his forces. N this did not under 
Philip. from entering ZEtolia, and ſeiſipg on a grear 
number of important fortreſſes. He would have en- 
tirely conquered it, had not the news he received, 
that the Dardanians “ intended to make an inroad into 
his kingdom, obliged him to return thither. At his 

departure, he promiſed the ambaſſadors of the 
Achæans to return ſoon to their aſſiſtance. His fud- 
N area diſconcerted the 8 and pur a 
N brew Be e e dee 1 0b 
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ſtop to their enterpriſe, ' He then returned to Thef. 
ſaly, with an intention to paſs the reſt of the ſummer 
in Lariſſa. 

(e) In the mean time Bocce whom the Zto- 
lians had juſt before nominated their general, entered 
Epirus, laid waſte all the open country, and did not 
ſpare even the temple of Dodona. 

Philip, though it was now the depth of winter, 
having left Lariſſa, arrived at Corinth, without any 
one's having had the leaſt notice of his march. He 
there ordered the elder Aratus to attend him, and by 
a letter to his fon, who commanded the forces this 
year, gave him orders whither to march them. Ca- 


125 was to be the rendezvous. Euripidas, who 


ew nothing of Philip's arrival, was then marching 
a detachment of above two thouſand natives of Elis, 
to lay waſte the territory of dt They felt into 
the hands of Philip, and all e cept an hundred were 
either killed or taken priſoners. | | 

The king, having joined Aratus the younger with 
his forces, at the rendezvous appointed, e to- 
wards Pſophis“ in order to befiege it. This was a 
very dating attempt; for the city was thought almoſt 
impregnable, as well from its natural ſituation, as 
from the fortifications which had been added to it. 
It being the depth of winter, the inhabitants were of 
opinion that no one would, or even could, attack 
them: Philip, however, did it with ſucceſs: ; for, firſt 
the city, and afterwards the citadel, ſurrendered after 
making ſome reſiſtance; As they were very far from 
expecting to be beſieged, the want of ammunition and 
proviſions very much facilitated the taking of that 
_ city. Philip gave it very generouſly to the Achæans, 
to whom it was of the moſt ſignal ſervice; aſſuring 
them that there was nothing he deſired more than to 
_ oblige them; and to give them the ſtrongeſt proofs 
of his zeal and affection for their intereſt. A prince 
who acts in this manner is truely great, and does ho- 


0 ; 0 
(e) Poly J. iv. p. 236. HA cityof Arcadia. 
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cities, which he alſo gave to his allies, he marched ro 


Elis, in order to lay it waſte, It was very rich and 
populous, and the inhabitants of the country were in 


a flouriſhing condition. Formerly this territory had 


been accounted ſacred, on account of the Olympick 


games ſolemnized there every four years; and all the 


nations of Greece had agreed not to infeſt or carry war 
into it. But the Eleans had themſelves been the oc- 


caſion of their loſing that privilege, becauſe, like 


other ſtates, they had engaged in the wars of Greece. 


Here Philip got a very conſiderable booty, with 


which he enriched his troops, after which he retired 
to Olympia. 7 | | 


Among the ſeveral courtiers of king Philip, 


Apelles held the chief rank, and had a great aſcen- 


dant over his ſovereign, whole governor he had been: 


but, as generally happens on theſe occaſions, he very 
much abuſed his power, which he employed wholly 
in oppreſſing particular perſons and ſtates. He had 
taken it into his head, to reduce the Achæans to the 


ſame condition in which Theſſaly was at that time; 


that is, to ſubject them abſolutely to the commands 
of the miniſters of Macedonia, by leaving them only 


the name and a vain ſhadow of liberty: and to ac- _ 


cuſtom them to the yoke, he ſpared them no kind of 
injurious treatment. Aratus complained of this to 
Philip, who was highly exaſperated upon that account; 
and accordingly aſſured him, he would give ſuch or- 
ders, that nothing of that kind ſhould happen for the 
future. Accordingly, he enjoined Apelles never to 
lay any commands on the Achæans. but in concert 
with their general. This was behaving with an indo- 
lent tenderneſs towards a ſtateſman, who having fo 


ſhamefully abuſed his maſter's confidence, had there- - 


fore deſerved to be entirely diſgraced, The Achzans, 
overjoyed at the favour which Philip ſhowed them, 
and with the orders he had given for their peace and 
ſecurity, were continually beſtowing the higheſt en- 


Y Polyb. 1. iv. p. 338, 339. 
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cgomiums on that prince, and extolling bis ex 


qualities. And, indeed, he poſſeſſed all thoſe which 
can endear a king to his people; ſuch as a lively genius, 


an happy memory, eaſy elocution, and an unaffected 


grace in all his actions; a beautiful aſpett, heightened 


: by a noble and majeſtick air, which ſtruck the beholders 


with awe and reſpect; a ſweetneſs of temper, affabi- 


lity, and a deſire to pleaſe univerſally; to finiſh the 


icture, a valour, an intrepidity, and an experience 
in war, which far exceeded his years: So that one 
can hardly conceive the ftrange alteration that affer- 
wards appeared in his morals and behaviour. | 
(C) Philip having poſſeſſed himſelf of Aliphera, a 


3; very ſtrong city, the greateſt part of the 7 of 


that country, aſtoniſhed at the rapidity of his con- 
queſts, and weary of the Zrolian tyranny, ſubmitted 
to his arms, Thus he ſoon made himſelf maſter of 
all T riphylia. 

(5) At this time, Chilo the Lacedzmonian, pre- 
tending he had a better right to the crown than Ly- 
curgus, on whoſe head they had placed it, reſolved to 
diſpoſſeſs him of it, and fer it on his own. Having 
engaged in his party about two hundred citizens, he 
entered the city in aforcible manner, killed the Ephori 
who were at table together, and marched direQly to- 


. wards Lycurgus's houſe, intending to kill him; but 


hearing the tumult, he had made his eſcape. Chilo 
then went into the great ſquare of the city, exhorted 
the citizens to recover their liberty; making them, at 
the ſame time, the greateſt promiſes. Seeing, how- 

ever, that he could make no impreſſion on them, and 

that he had failed of his blow, he ſentented himfelf 

to baniſhment, and retired to Achaia. It is ſurpriſ- 

ing to ſee Sparta, formerly ſo jealous of its liberty, 

and miſtreſs of all Greece till the battle of Leuctra, 

now filled with tumults and inſurrections, and igno- 

miniouſly ſubjected to a kind of tyrants, that before 

could not ſo much as ſuffer the name. Such were 
the effects of their having violated Lycurgus 85 2 

(g) Polyb. I. iv. p. 339—343. | ( 0 Idem, p. 343, 344. 
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and eſpecially their introducing gold and ſilver into 


Sparta; which drew after them, by inſenſible degrees, 


the luſt of power, avarice, pride, luxury, effeminacy, 
immorality, and all thoſe vices which are . in- 
ſeparable from riches. 
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(i) Philip, being arrived at Argos, ſpent the reſt of 


the winter there. Apelles had not yet laid aſide the 


deſign he meditated of enflaving the Achæans. But 


Aratus, for whom 'the king had a very particular re- 


gard, and in whom he repoſed the higheſt confidence, 
was an invincible obſtacle to his project. He there- 


fore reſolved, if poſſible, to get rid of him; for this. 


purpoſe he ſent privately for all thoſe who were his ſe- 
cret enemies, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to gain 
them the prince's favour. After this, in all his diſ- 


courſes with him, he hinted, that ſo long as Aratus 


ſnhould enjoy any authority in the republick of the 


Achzans, he (Philip) would have no power; and 
would be as much ſubject to their laws and uſages as 
the meaneſt of their citizens; whereas, were he to 
raiſe to the chief adminiſtration of affairs ſome per- 
ſon who might be entirely dependent on him, he then 
might act as ſovereign, and govern others, inftead of 
being himſelf governed. 'The new friends inforced 
theſe reflections, and refined on the arguments of 
Apelles. This idea of deſpotick power pleaſed the 
young king; and indeed it is the ſtrongeſt tempration 


that can be laid in the way of princes. Accordingly 


he went for that-purpoſe to Agium, where the aſſem- 
bly of the ſtates was held for the election of a new 


general; and prevailed ſo far by his promiſes and me- 


naces, that he got Philoxenus, whom Aratus had de- 


clared duely elected, excluded; and obliged them to 


make choice of Eperatus, who was his direct enemy. 
Implicitly devoted to the will of his prime miniſter, 
he did not perceive that he degraded himſelf in the 


moſt ignominious manner; nothing being more ab- 


horrent to free aſſemblies, ſuch as thoſe Of Greece, 


o than 


(7) Polyb, 1. iv. p. 344349» 
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than to mike the leaſt attempt in violation of x the free; 
dom of elections. | 

A perſon being choſen entirely unworthy. of the 

* as is commonly the caſe in all forced elections, 
peratus, having neither merit nor experience, was 

univerſally deſpiſed. As ' Aratus intermeddled no 

longer in publick affairs, nathing was well done, and 
all things were haſtening to their ruin: Philip, who 
was blamed for all miſcarriages, became ſenſible that 
very pernicious counſels had been given him. Upon 
this, he again had recourſe to Aratus, and re-inſtated 

him entirely in his friendſhip and confidence; and 
perceiving that after this ſtep his affairs flouriſhed vi- 
ſibly, and that his reputation and power increaſed 
daily, he would nat make uſe of any counſel, but 
that of Aratus, as the only man to whom he owed 
all his grandeur and glory. Who would not imagine, 
after ſuch evident and repeated proofs, on one ſide of 
Aratus's innocence, and on the other of Apelles's 
black malice, that Philip would have been undeceived 
for eyer; and have been fully ſenſible which of the 
two had the moſt ſincere zeal to his ſervice? The ſe- 
quel, however, will ſhew, that jealauſy never dies but 
with the object that excited it; and that princes ſeldom 
overcome prejudices grateful to their authority. 

A new proof of this ſoon appeared. As the inha- 

bitants of Elis refuſed the advantageous conditions 

which Philip offered them by ont Amphidamus, 

Apelles hinted to him, that ſo unreaſpnable a refuſal 

was owing to. the ill ſervices which Aratus did him 

| clandeſtinely, though outwardly he pretended to have 
his intereſt very much at heart: That he alone had 
kept Amphidamus from enforcing as he ought to 
have done, and as he had engaged to do, to the in- 
habitants of Elis, the offers which the king made 
them: And on this foundation he invented a long 
ſtory, and named ſeveral witneſſes. The king, how- 
ever, was ſo juſt, as to inſiſt upon his prime miniſter's | 
repeating theſe accuſations in preſence of the man 
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not ſcruple to do, and that with ſuch an air of aſſu- 
rance, or rather impudence, as might have diſcon- 


dberted the moſt virtuous man, He even added, that 


the king would lay this affair before the council of the 
9 and leave to them the deciſion of it. This 


Vas what he wanted; firmly perſuaded, that by the 


authority he had there, he ſhould not fail to get him 
condemned, Aratus, in making his defence, began 
by beſecching the king, not to give too much credit 


to the ſeveral things laid to his charge. That a juſtice 


which a king, more than any other man, owed to 4 
perſon accuſed, was to command that a ſtrict enquiry 
be made into the ſeyeral articles of the accuſation, 


and till then to ſuſpend his judgement. In conſequence 
of this he required, that Apelles ſhould be obliged to 
produce his witneſſes; him, e e from whom he 


pretended to have heard the ſeveral particulars laid to 
bis charge; and that they ſhould omit none of the 
methods "uſed and preſcribed in ſtating a fact before it 


Was laid before the publick council, The king thought 


Aratus's demand very juſt and reaſonable, and pro- 
miſed it ſhould be complied with. However, the 


time paſſed on, and Apelles did not prepare to give 


in his proofs: But how would it have been poſſible 
for him to do that? An unforeſeen accident brought 


Amphidamus, by a kind of chance to the city of 


Dyma, whither Philip- was come to ſettle ſome af- 
fairs. Aratus ſnatched the opportunity; and begged 

the king himſelf to take cognizance of this matter. 
He complied with Aratus's requeſt, and found that 
there was not. the leaft grounds for the charge. Ac- 
cordingly Aratus was pronounced innocent, but 
 withoyt any puniſhment being inflicted on the ca- 
lumniator.- : 

This impunity emboldened him the more; ſo that 
he continued his ſecret intrigues, in order to remove 
| thoſe who gave him the leaſt umbrage. Beſides Apel- 


les, there were four other perſons who divided the 
chief offices of the crown among them, and at the 


lame 
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| ſame time enjoyed the king's confidence. nntigonde 


had appointed them by his will, and aſſigned each of 
them his employment. His principal view in this 
choice was, to prevent thoſe cabals which are almoſt 
inſeparable from the minority of an infant prince. 


Two of theſe noblemen, Leontius and Megaleas, 


were entirely at the devotion of Apelles; but as to 
the two other, Taurion and Alexander, he had not the 


ſame aſcendent over them; the former of the two laſt 


preſided over the affairs of Peloponneſus, and the ſe- 


cond had the command of the guards. Now the 


prime miniſter wanted to give their employments to 
noblemen on whom he could entirely rely, and wha 

would be as much devoted to his views as he could 
wiſh them. However, he behaved in a different man- 
ner towards them: For, ſays Polybius, courtiers have 
the art of moulding themſelves into all ſhapes, and 
employ either praiſe ' or ſlander to gain their ends. 
Whenever Taurion was mentioned, Apelles would 
applaud his merit, his courage, his experience; and 
ſpeak of him as a man worthy of the king's more 
intimate confidence: He did this in the view of de- 


taining him at court, and procuring the government 


of Peloponneſus (a place of . great importance, and 
which required the preſence of the perſon inveſted 
with it) for one of his creatures. Whenever Alex- 
ander was the ſubject of the diſcourſe, he repreſented 
him in the moſt odious colours to the king, and even 
endeavoured to render his fidelity ſuſpected ; in order 
to remove him from court, that his poſt might be given 
to ſome perſon who might depend entirely on him. 
Polybius will ſhow hereafter, what was the reſult of 


all theſe ſecret machinations. He only hints in this 


place, that Apelles was at laſt taken in his own ſnare, 
and met with the treatment he was preparing for 
others. But we ſhall firſt ſee him commit the blackeſt 


and moſt abominable injuſtice in the perſon of Aratus, 


and even extend his erden deligns to che king 


001 


himſelf. 
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( L before obſerved, that Philip having diſcover- 
ed that he had been more than once impoſed upon, 
had reſtored Aratus to his favour and confidence. 
Supported by his credit and counſels he went to the 


, 


; 


aſſembly of the Achæans, appointed, on his account, 


at Sicyon. On the report he made of the ſtate of 


his exchequer, and of the urgent neceſſity he was in 


of money to maintain his forces, a reſolution was 
made to furniſh him with fifty “ talents, the inſtant 
his troops ſhould ſet out upon their march; with 


three months pay for his ſoldiers, and ten thouſand. 


_ meaſures of wheat: And, that afterwards, as long as 
he ſhould carry on the war in perſon in Peloponneſus, 


they ſhould furniſh him with ſeventeen A talents = 


month. 

When we troops returned from their winter quar- 
ters and were aſſembled, the king debated in council 
on the operations of the enſuing campaign. It was 
reſolved to act by ſea, becauſe they thereby ſhould 
infallibly divide the enemy's forces, from the uncer- 
tainty they muſt be under, with regard to the ſide on 
which they ſhould be attacked. Philip was to make 


war on the inhabitants of AEtolia, Lacedæmonia, 


and Elis. 
-Whilſt the king, who was now returned to Co- 


rinth, was forming his Macedonians for naval affairs, 


and employing them in the ſeveral exerciſes of the 
ſea-ſervice; Apelles, who found his credit diminiſh, 
and was. exaſperated to ſee the counſels of Aratus 
followed, and not his, took ſecret meafures to defeat 
all the king's deſigns. His view was to make him- 
ſelf neceſſary to his ſovereign; and to force him by 


the ill poſture of his affairs, ro throw himſelf into the 


arms of a miniſter who was beſt acquainted with, 
and then actually in the adminiſtration of them. How 


villainous was this! Apelles prevailed with Leontius 


and Me aleas, his two confidents, to behave with 
Fee in the EINPIOF Ents with which they ſhould 


(4) Polyb. 1. iv. p. 350=365- | | 
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be intruſted. As for himſelf, - he went to Chaleis, 


upon pretence of having ſome affairs to tranſact there; 


as his orders were punctually obeyed by every one, he 
ſtopped the convoys of money which were ſending to the 


| king; and thereby reduced him to ſuch neceſſity, that 


he was forced to pawn his plate to ſubſiſt himſelf 1 


his houſehold. | 


Philip, having put to ſea, arrived the ſecond day at 
Patrz; and failing from thence to * Cephalenia, laid 
ſiege to Paleis, a city whoſe ſituation would be of 
great advantage to him, as a place of arms; and en- 
able him to infeſt the territories of his enemies. He 
cauſed the machines of war to be advanced, and mines 
to be run. One of the ways of making breaches 
was, to dig up the earth under the very foundation of 


the walls. When they were got to theſe, they propped 


and ſupported the walls with great wooden beams, to 
which the miners afterwards ſet fire, and then retired; © 


when preſently great part of the wall would fall 


down. As the Macedonians had worked with incre- 


dible ardour, they very ſoon made a breach of ſix hun- 


dred fathoms wide. Leontius was commanded to 
mount this breach with his troops. Had he exerted 
himſelf ever ſo little, the city would certainly have 
been taken : But he attacked the enemy very faintly, 
ſo that he was repulſed, loſt a great number of his 
men, and Philip was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. | 

The moment he began it, the enemy had ſent Ly- 


curgus with ſome troops into Meſſenia, and Dorima- 


chus with half of the army into Theſſaly, to oblige 


Philip, by this double diverſion, to lay aſide his enter- 


priſe. Deputies had arrived ſoon from the Acarna- 
nians and Meſſenians. Philip, having raiſed the ſiege, 
aſſembled his council, to debate on which fide he 
ſhould turn his arms. The Meſſenians repreſented, 
that in one day the forces might march from Cepha- 
lenia into their country, and at once empower. Ly- 
curgus, who did not expect to be ſo ſuddenly attacked, 


Leontius enforced this advice very ſtrongly. His 


ſecret 
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ſteret reaſon was, that as it would be impoſſible for 


Philip to return, as the winds would be directly con- 
trary at that time, he therefore would be forced to 
ſtay there, by which means the campaign would be 
ſpent, and nothing done. The Acarnanians, on the 
contrary, were for marching directly into Ætolia, 
which was then unprovided with troops: Declaring, 


that the whole country might be laid waſte without 


the leaſt reſiſtance; and that Dorimachus would be 


prevented from making an irruption into Macedonia. 
Aratus did not fail to declare in favour of the latter 
opinion; and the king, who from the cowardly at- 
_ at Paleis, began to ſufpe& Leontius, went thither 
alſo. . 8 E | | 
- Having provided for the urgent neceſſities of the 
Meflenians, he went from Cephalenia, arrived the ſe- 
cond day at Leucadia, from thence entered the gulph 
of Ambracia, and came a little before day-break to 
Limnza. Immediately he commanded the ſoldiers to 
take ſome refreſhment, to rid themſelves of the greateſt 


part of their baggage, and be ready for marching. ' 


In the afternoon, Philip having left the baggage under 
a ſtrong guard, ſet out from Limnæa; and marching 
about ſixty furlongs he halted, to give his army ſome 


refreſhment and reſt. He then marched all night, and 


arrived at day-break at the river Achelous, intending 
to fall ſuddenly and unexpectedly upon Therm: 
Leontius adviſed the king to halt for ſome time, giving 
for his reaſon, that as the ſoldiers had been fatigued 
with the length of their march, it would be proper for 
them to take breath, but, in reality, to give the ZEto- 
lians time to prepare for their defence. Aratus, on the 


contrary, knowing that opportunity is ſwift-winged, 


and that Leontius's advice was manifeſtly traiterous, - 


conjured Philip to ſeiſe the favourable moment, and 
march out that inſtant, 8 


The king, who was already offended at Leontius, 


and began to ſuſpect him, ſets out that inſtant, croſſes 


the Achelous, and marches directly to Thermæ, 


through a very rugged and almoſt impervious road cut 


between 
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botweith very ſteep rocks, This was the 1 City 
of the country, in which the ZEtolians every year held 
their fairs and ſolemn aſſemblies, as well for the worſhip 
of the gods, as for the election of magiſtrates. As 
this city was thought impregnable, becauſe of the ad- 
vantage of its ſituation, and that no enemy had ever 
dared to approach it; the Etolians uſed to leave their 
richeſt effects and all their wealth there, imagining they 
were very ſafe. But how great mult, he their ſurpriſe, 
when, at the cloſe of the day, they, joy Philip enter it 
with his army! 

After having taken W ſpoils. in th night, 1 
Macedonians pitched their camp. The next morn- 
ing it was reſolved that the moſt valuable effects ſhould 
be: carried away; and making a heap of, the 'reft; at 
the head of the camp, they ſet fire to that pile. They 
did the ſame with regard to the arms which hung on 
the galleries of the temple; the beſt were laid by for 
ſervice, and the remainder, amounting to upwards of 
fifteen thouſand, were burnt to aſnes. Hitherto every 
thing which had been cane was Juſt, and ene 
to the laws of war. | 

But the Macedonians did not t ſtop, 8 . 
ported with fury at the remembrance of the wild ha- 
vock which the Etolians had made in Dium and Do- 
dona, they ſet fire to the galleries of the temple, tore 
down all the offerings which hung on them, among 
which were ſome of exceeding beauty and prodigious 
value. Not ſatisfied with burning the | roofs, they 
razed the temple. The ſtatues, of which there were 
at leaſt two thouſand, were thrown down. A great 
number of them were broke to pieces; and thoſe only 
ſpared which were known, by their form or inſcriptions, 
to repreſent gods. I . wrote the eee Ne 
e e "IG pi EE, | 00 


Remember Dium; Dium ſends, you this. 1 5 
Dovbilefs, the 3 with which the ſarilegrs 


ene Ea * the Ztolians at Dium inſpired Witz 
ü an 
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-and his allies, convinced them that they might revenge 
it by the commiſſion of the like crimes ; and that they 
were then making juſt reprifals. However, ſays Po- 
Iybius, the reader will allow me to think otherwiſe. 


* ods. 0 3 


* 


It would have been better, continues Polybius, if 


Philip, mindful of the examples his anceſtors ſet him, 
had ſtrove to ſhow himſelf their ſucceſſor more in 
moderation and magnanimity, than their empire and 
power. The laws of war, indeed, N oblige 
a conqueror to demoliſh cities and citadels; to fill up 

harbours, to take men and ſhips, to carry off the 
1 | 8 fruits 
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fruits of the earth, and to act things of a like nature, 
in order to leſſen the ſtrength of the enemy and in- 
creaſe his own: But to deſtroy what either cannot do 
him any prejudice, or will not conttibute to the 
defeat of the enemy; to burn temples, to break ſta- 
tues and ſuch ornaments of a city in pieces; certainly 
nothing but the wildeſt and moſt extravagant fury can 
be capable of ſuch violence. It is not merely to ruin 
and deſtroy thoſe who have done us injury, that we 
ought to declare war, in caſe we deſire to be thought 
Juſt and equitable; but only to oblige ſuch people to 
acknowledge, and make amends for their faults. 
The true end of war is not to involve in the ſame 
ruin the innocent and the guilty, but rather to ſave 
both. Theſe are the ſentiments of a ſoldier and an 
heathen, Ke ChE IE EE on 
Though Philip, on this occafion, ſhowed no great 
regard for religion, he acted like an excellent captain, 
His view in putting to ſea, was to go and ſurpriſe 
the city of Therme, during the abſence of part of 
the ZXtolian forces. To conceal his deſign, he took 
ſo large a tour, as left the enemy in doubt with regard 
to the place he intended to attack; and which pre- 
vented their ſeiſing ſome paſſes of mountains and de- 
files in which he might have been ſtopped ſhort; Some 
rivers were to be paſſed: It was neceſſary for them to 
make the utmoſt haſte, and. turn ſhort upon Etolia, 
by a ſwift counter- march. This Philip does without 
liſtening. to the advice of traitors. To lighten his 
army, he leaves his baggage. He goes through the 
ſtraits without meeting the: leaſt obſtacle, and enters 
Thermæ, as if he had dropped from the ſkies; ſo 
well he had concealed and haſtened his march, of 
which the enemy do not ſeem to have had the leaſt 
ſuſpicion. 3 
His retreat was full as extraordinary. To ſecure it, 
he had ſeiſed upon ſeveral important poſts ; expecting 
that at his coming down, his tear-guard patticularly 
would be attacked. It was accordingly charged at 
two different times; however, the prudent precau- 
| 1 5 | tions 
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tions he had taken, entirely baffled all the efforts of the 


enemy. 


- 


on, and. executed with ſo much wiſdom and diſpatch, 
ſurpaſſes the abilities of ſo young a prince as Philip; 


and ſeems. to bear the character of a veteran warrior, 


long exerciſed in all the arts and ſtratagems of war, 
We can ſcarce doubt (and Polybius ſeems to inſinuate 
it evidently enough) but that Aratus, as he had been 
the firſt contriver of ſo noble a prqject, was alſo the 

ſoul, as it were, and chief agent in it afterwards. 
I have already obſerved, that his talents lay more in 
conducting a warlike ſtratagem, in forming extraor- 
dinary enterpriſes, and in giving ſucceſs to them by 
his bold counſels, than in (executing them himſelf. 
How happy is it for a young prince. to poſſeſs a gene- 


ral of this character; prudent, able, verſed by long 


experience, and habituated to all the parts of the art 
of war; to be able to know the merit of theſe qua- 


lities; to be perfectly ſenſible of their high value; to 


be docile to his advice, though frequently contrary to 
his own taſte and opinion; and to let himſelf be guided 
by ſuch wiſe counſels. After the happy ſucceſs of an 
action, the perſon, whoſe advice directed it vaniſhes, 
and all the glory of it reflects upon the monarch. 
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An enterpriſe ſo well concerted; ſo ſecretly carried 


(1) Plutarch, who advances what I have now ſaid, thinks 


it equally glorious in Philip to ſuffer himſelf to be 
guided by. ſuch good counſels, and to Aratus for hays 
ing ability to ſuggeſt them. 


When Philip, who ha 


d marched. back the ſame 


way he came, was arrived at Limnza, finding him 
ſelf in repoſe and ſecurity, offered ſacrifices to the 


5 by way of thankſgiving, for the jucceſs they 
ad given to his arms; and made a ſplendid banquet 
for his officers, who were as ſtrongly affected as him- 
ſelf with the glory he had acquired. Leontius and 
Megaleas were the only perſons who heartily repined 
at the good fortune of their ſovereign. Every one 
ſoon perceived that they did not ſhare with the reft of 
0 Flut. in Arat, p. 104 


a ere OS + 

the company in the joy which ſo ſucceſsful an expe- 
dition muſt naturally create. During the whole en- 

tertainment, they diſcovered their animoſity againſt 

Aratus by the moſt injurious and moſt ſhocking raile- 

_ ries: But words were not all; for, at their riſing 

from the banquet, heated with the fumes of wine and 

fired with anger, they threw ſtones at him all 'the 

Way, till he was got into his tent. The whole army 

was in an uproar; and the noiſe reaching. the king, 

he cauſed an exact enquiry to be made into the affair; 

and laying a fine of twenty * talents on Megaleas, he 
afterwards threw him into priſon. Leontius, hearin 

of what had happened, ran with a crowd of ſoldiers to 

the king's tent; perſuaded that he would be frightened 

at ſeeing ſo great a body of men, and for that reaſon 

be prompted to change his reſolution. Being come 

into the king's preſence, Who has been ſo bold, ſays he, 

as to lay bands on Mepaleas, and throw him into priſon ? 

It is I, anſwered the king, in a lofty tone, This ter- 

Tified Leontius; ſo that, after venting a deep ſigh, he 

left the king's tent in a rage. Some days after. he 

was bound for the fine laid on Megaleas, who was then 
_—__ Py, OO ON Oey 

(in) During Philip's expedition againſt Ztolia, 

Lycurgus, the Spartan king, had engaged in an enter- 


riſe againſt the Meſſenians, but it fi abortive. 
Dorimachus, who had led a conſiderable body of 
* Mcolians into Theffaly, with an intention to lay waſte 
the country, and to oblige Philip to raiſe the ſiege of 
Paleis, in order to go and ſuccour his allies, found 
troops there ready prepared to give him a warm re- 
ception. He did not venture to attack them. The 
news of Philip's inroad into Ætolia, forced him to 
"haſten thither to defend his own country. But though 
he made the utmoſt expedition, he arrived too late; 
the Macedonians having already quitted it. ; 
Philip marched his army with almoſt incredible di- 


| ligence. Having left Leucadia with his fleet, and 
being arrived at Corinth, he laid up his ſhips in the 
4 | 1 harbour 


() Polyb. I. v. p. 365-372. * Troenty thouſand crowns. 


portant enterpriſe. 
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batbour of Lechzum, landed his troops, began his 
march, and paſſing through Argos, arrived on the 


dezvdus with his allies. The Spartans having heard 
from rumour what had paſſed at Therme, were truely 
'- alarmed when they ſaw that young victor in their ter- 
ritories, where he was not expected ſo ſuddenly. 
Some actions paſſed, in which Philip had always the 
advantage; but I ſhall omit the particulars to avoid 
prolixity. Philip diſplayed, on all occaſions, a bra- 
very and prudence far above his years; and this expe- 
dition was almoſt as glorious to him as that of Etolia. 
After laying waſte the whole country, and taking 
abundance of ſpoils, he returned by the way of Argos 
Koo ̃ 8 
Here he found the ambaſſadors of Rhodes and Chio, 
who came to offer him their mediation, and to in- 
celine both parties to peace. The king, diſſembling 
his real intentions, told them that he had always 
wiſhed, and ſtill did fo, to be at peace with the Eto- 
Hans; and therefore charged them, at' their going 
away, to diſpoſe their maſters to it. He afterwards 
landed at Lechæum, in order to go from thence to 


. 
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. twelfth day at Tegea, which he had fixed for the ren- 


' Phocis, where he intended to engage in ſomè more im- 


The faction formed by. Leontius, Megaleas, and 
Ptolemy, who alſo was one of . Philip's principal of- 
_ ficers, having employed all the ' clandeſtine methods 
poſſible, to remove and deſtroy all thoſe who either 
oppoſed or were ſuſpected by them; and ſeeing with 
grief, that thoſe ſecret practices had not been as ſuc- 
ceſsful as they had flattered themſelves, they therefore 


reſolved to make themſelves formidable even to their 


ſovereign, by employing the authority they had over 
X the forces, to draw off their affections from him, and 
to attach them to their intereſt. The greateſt part of 
their army had ſtaid in Corinth; and they imagined, 


that the abſence of the king gave them à favourable 


opportunity for executing their deſigns. They repre- 
ſented to the light armed troops, and to the guards, 
os „ that 


that for the ſake of the publick welfare they expoſed 
themſelves to the greateſt toils and dangers of 
that nevertheleſs juſtice had not been done them, nor 
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war; 


the ancient law relating to the diſtribution of plunder 


been obſerved with regard to them. 


an TERA! em. The young peo- 
ple, fired by theſe ſeditious diſcourſes, divide them- 


ſelves into bands, plunder the houſes of the greateſt 


courtiers, and carry their fare 
force the gates of the king's pala 


to that exceſs, as to 
Ut ] ce, and break to pieces 
the tiles which covered it. Immediately a great tu- 


mult broke. out in the city, of which Philip having 


notice, be left Lechæum in great diligence, He then 


ry 


- 
— 


- 
* o 
bY 


. aſſembles the Macedonians in the theatre, where, in 


a ſpeech, intermixed with gentleneſs and ſeverity, he 


makes them ſenſible of their fault. In the trouble 


and (confuſion which reigned at that time, ſome de- 
elared that it would be neceſſary to ſeiſe and puniſh 
the promoters, of this inſurrection ; and others, that 
it would be 


more prudent to appeaſe them by gentle 


4 
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methods, and 2 0 all that was paſt. 


not entirely confirmed in the minds of the people and 


The king was ſtill young; ſo that his authority Was 


- Joldiery. Thoſe againſt him enjoyed the greateſt poſts 
_ in the kingdom; had governed it during his minority; 


had filled all employments with their creatures; had 


acquired a kind of unlimited power over all orders of 
the ſtate ;, had the command of the forces, and during 
a long time had employed the moſt inſinuating arts to 


gain their affection, dividing. the whole adminiſtration 
among themſelves. In ſo delicate, a, conjuncture, he 
did not think it adviſeable to come to an open rupture, 


leſt he ſhould inflame the minds of the people, by 
employing chaſtiſements at an unſeaſonable time. 


For this reaſon he ſtifled his reſentments, pretending 


to be very well ſatisfied ; and having exhorted his for- 
ces to union and peace, he went back to Lechæum. 


But after this inſurrection, it was not eaſy for him to 


execute in Phocis the ſchemes he had projected. 


I contius having pow loſt all hopes, after ſo many 
fruitleſs attempts, had recourſe to Apelles. He ſent 


Courier 
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courier upon courier, to give him notice of the danger 
he was in, and to urge his preſence immediately. That 
minifter, — his ſtay i in Chalcis, diſpoſed all things 


in the moſt de 
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potick manner, and by that means was 


univerſally odious. Accordin 8 to him the king, being 


ſtill young, had no manner of power, but obeyed im- 


plicitly the dictates of his (Apelles's) will. It is certain 
that he arrogated to himſelf the management of all 
affairs, as having full power to act in every thing as 
he ſhould think fit. The magiſtrates of Macedonia 


and Theffaly, and the officers who enjoyed any em- 
ployment, had recourſe to him only. In all the cities 


of Greece, ſcarce the leaſt mention was made of the 


king: for whether any reſolutions were to be taken, 


_ affairs to be regulated, judgements paſſed, or honours 


or preferments to be beſtowed, Apelles engroſſed and 
tranſacted all things. 


Philip had long before been appriſed of this con- 


duct of Apelles, which gave him very great unea- 


ſineſs. Aratus was frequently urgent with him to exert 
himſelf on this occaſion, and endeavoured to make 


him throw off his irreſolution and ſervitude : But the 


king concealed his thoughts, and did not diſcover. his 
reſolutions to any body. Apelles, not knowing how 
the king was diſpoſed in regard td him, but perſuaded, 
on the contrary, that the inftant he appeared before 


his ſovereign, he would not fail of taking his opinion 
in all things, flew from Chalcis to the ſupport of 


Leontius. 


When he arrived in Corinth Traits Ptolemy, 


and Megaleas, who. commanded the flower of the 
troops, engaged all the young men to go and meet 
him. Apelles, thus received with pomp and ſplen- 
dour, and attended by a large body of officers and ſol- 
diers, advances directly to the king's palace, which he 
was going to enter as uſual. However, the officer 
who attended at the gate (having been inſtructed be- 


fore) ſtopped him ſhort, and told him that his majeſty 


was buſy. Aſtoniſned at ſo uncommon a reception, 
which he no ways ex cted, he conſidered for ſome 
6 | m 3 | time 
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time how he ought to behave, and at laſt 8 9 in 

the utmoſt confuſion. un is ſo tranſient and 
u 


frail as a borrowed power, not 
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pported by founda- 
tions or ſtrength of its own. The ſhining train he 


had cauſed to follow him vaniſhed in an inſtant; and 
he arrived at his own houſe, followed only by his do- 


meſticks. A lively image, ſays Polybius, of what 


happens in the courts of kings; a fate which the moſt. 


powerful courtiers ought to dread, A few days ſuf- 


fice to ſhow their moſt exalted ſtate and fall. Like 


counters, which one moment are of the higheſt, and 


the next the moſt inconſiderable value: As princes 
pleaſe to extend or withdraw their favours, to-day 
they enjoy the greateſt credit, and the next are reduced 
to the extremes of miſery and univerſal diſgrace; 
Megaleas, ſenſible of the ſtorm he himſelf might ex- 
pect now the prime miniſter was diſgraced, thought of 
nothing but how he might beſt ſecure. bimſelf by 
flight, "and accordingly withdrew to Thebes, leaving 
Leontius bound for twenty talents, which he had en- 
gaged to ſee his accomplice pay. 

The king, whether he was unwilling to drive e | 
Jes to deſpair; whether he did not think his power 
ſtrong enough to exert it in an extraordinary manner; 
or from ſome remains of eſteem and gratitude for a 
guardian and governor; ſtill allowed him the honour 


of his converſation ſometimes, and left him ſome 


other honours of that kind; but he excluded him from 


the council, and from the number of thoſe he uſed to 
invite to ſupper with him. Going to Sicyon, the 
magiſtrates offered him a houſe ; but he preferred that 
of Aratus, whom he never quitted, and ſpent whole 
days in his company. As for Apelles, he ordered him 


to retire to Corinth. 


Having removed Leontius from his command of 
the guards, which were ordered to march elſewhere, 
upon pretence of their being employed upon ſome ex- 
traordinary occaſion, he capſed him to be thrown 1 into 


: 


infabile ac fluxum eſt, quam 1 hy wo „ 8 19. 6 
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riſon; the pretended reaſon of which was, to ob- 
lige him to pay the twenty talents for which he had 
engaged for Megaleas; but in reality to ſecure his 
perſon, and to ſound the diſpoſition of the troops. 
Leontius ſent word of this to the infantry over which 
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he had commanded, who that moment ſent a petition 
to the king, importing, that if Leontius were charged 


3 1 . O f . 
with ſome new crime for which he deſerved to be 1m- 


priſoned, they inſiſted that nothing might be decreed. 


againſt him but in their preſence: that if he refuſed 
them that favour, they ſhould look upon this refuſal 


as a contempt and the higheſt injury (Tuch was the 
liberty the Macedonians had the privilege of uſing with 
their king); but that in caſe Leontius was impriſoned 


but for the twenty talents, they offered to pay that 


ſum among them. This teſtimony of their affection 


did but inflame the king's anger, and haſten the death 


of Leontius. 


During this interval, there arrived from #tolia 


ambaſſadors from Rhodes and Chio, after having pre- 


vailed with the Etolians to conſent to a thirty days 


truce, Theſe aſſured the king, that the Ætolians 


were inclined to peace. Philip accepted of the truce, 


and wrote to the allies, defiring them to ſend their 


oo as ang to Patrz, to negotiate a peace with 
the 

Lechzum, in order to aſliſt at it, and arrived there after 
two days fail. 55 


tolians. He himſelf ſer out immediately from 


He then received letters, directed f by Megaleas, A 


from Phocis to the ÆEtolians, in which that traitor ex- 
horted the ÆEtolians not to entertain the leaſt fears, 


but to continue the war; that Philip was in the utmoſt. 
diſtreſs for want of ammunition and proviſions; to 


which he added expreſſions highly injurious to the 
king. Philip, upon reading theſe letters, judging 


Apelles the chief author of them, ſeiſed both him 


and his ſon; at the ſame time he ſent to Thebes, 


with orders for Megaleas to be proceeded againſt there; 


however, he did not ſtay for his trial, but laid violent, 
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hands on himſelf. A little after Apelles and his ſon 
% /. 8 
I do not know whether hiſtory can furniſh us with 
a more remarkable example of the aſcendant which a 
favourite may gain over the mind of a young ſove- 
reign, in order to ſatiate with impunity his avarice and 
ambition. Apelles had been Philip's guardian, and 
in that quality was entruſted with the care oß his edu- 
cation. He had been at the head of the regency eſta- 
bliſhed by the late king. This double title of guar- 
dian and governor had, on one ſide, inſpired the young 
prince (as it naturally ſnould) with ſentiments of re- 
gard, eſteem, reſpect, and confidence for Apelles; and, 
on the other, had made Apelles aſſume an air of au- 
thority and command over his pupil, which he never 
laid aſide. Philip did not want wit, judgement, or 
penetration. When he was arrived to more mature 
years, he perceived the hands he was fallen into, but 
at the ſame time was blind to all his maſter's faults. 
He had diſcovered, more than once, the mean jealouſy 
Which Apelles entertained of conſpicuous merit of 
every kind; and his declared hatred of all ſuch of the 
king's ſubjects as were moſt capable of ſerving him. 
Proofs of his taxations and oppreſſions were daily re- 
newed, and the repeated complaints of them rendered 
the government odious and inſupportable. However, 
all this made no impreſſion, or but a very flight one, 
on the mind of the young king, over which the prime 
miniſter had gained ſuch an influence, that he even 
ſtood in fear of him, The reader has ſeen how ex- 
tremely difficult it was for the king to break this 
charm. 3 9 
(z) In the mean time, the Ætolians wiſhed earneſtly 
that the peace might be concluded; and were quite 
weary of a war, in which all their expectations had 
been fruſtrated. They had flattered themſelves, that 
they had to do with a young unexperienced king, and 
accordingly believed that they might amuſe him as a 
child; but Philip, on the contrary, had proved to 
Sw | EG as them, © | 
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them, that in wiſdom and reſolution he was a man; 


* 
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and that they had behaved like children in all their en- 
terpriſes. But having heard of the inſurrection of 
the troops, and the conſpiracy of Apelles and Leon- 
tius, they poſtponed the day on which they were to 


meet at Patræ, in hopes that ſome ſedition would 


break out at court, to perplex and embroil the king's 
affairs. Philip, who wiſhed for nothing more ar- 
dently, than to break off the conferences upon the 
peace, joyfully ſeiſed the opportunity with which the 
enemies themſelves furniſned him; and engaged the 
allies, who were come to the rendezvous to continue 


the war. He afterwards ſet fail on his return to Co- 
rinth. He gave the Macedonians leave to go by the 
way of Theſſaly, in order that they might quarter, 


during the winter, in their own country: then coaſt- 
ing Attica along the Euripus, he went from Cenchreaz + 


to * Demetrias, where he found Ptolemy, the only 
conſpirator that ſurvived; and cauſed ſentence of 


death to be paſſed upon him, in an aſſembly of 


Macedonians. | 


All theſe incidents happened at the time that Han- 
nibal was encamped on the banks of the river Po in 


Italy; and Antiochus, after having ſubdued the 


greateſt part of Cœloſyria, had ſent his troops into 


winter-quarters. It was alſo then that Lycurgus, 
king of Lacedzmonia, fled from Etolia, in order to 
ſecure himſelf from the anger of the Ephori, who, on 


a falſe report that this king deſigned to embroil the 


ſtate, had aſſembled in the night, and inveſted his 


houſe, in order to ſeiſe his perſon. But Lycurgus, 
having ſome notion of this, fled with his whole fa- 
mily. However, he was recalled a little after, as ſoon 
as it was known that the ſuſpicions raiſed againſt him 
were all groundleſs. It being now winter, Philip re- 
turned to Macedonia. . e 
Eperatus was by this time univerſally deſpiſed by 
the Achæans; no body obeyed his orders; and the 
country being open and defenceleſs, dreadful havock 
| was 
* A city of maritine Theſſah, : 
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was made in it. The cities being abandoned, and re- 


ceiving no ſuccours, were reduced to the laſt extre- 
mity, and conſequently could ſcarce furniſh their quota. 
The auxiliary troops, the payment of whoſe arrears 
was put off from day to day, ſerved as they were 
paid, and great numbers of them deſerted. All this 
was owing to the incapacity of the general; and the 


reader has ſeen in what manner he was elected. Hap- 


Pily for the Achæans, the time of his command was 


almoſt expired, He quitted it in the beginning of 


the ſpring, and the elder Aratus was appointed to ſuc- 


3787. 
Ant. J. C. 
217. 
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Nemæan games at Argos. Whilſt he was viewing 


. VTV 3 
(o) Philip, in his journey to Macedonia, had taken 


- N 


Bylazora, the greateſt city in Peonia, and the moſt 
adyantageouſly ſituated for making incurſions from 


Dardania into Macedonia; ſo that having poſſeſſed 
himſelf of it, he had very little to fear from the 
Dardanians. _ T9 5 

After taking that city, he again marched towards 
Greece. He judged it would be proper to lay ſiege 
to Thebes of Phthiotis, from whence the ÆEtolians 


. 


uſed to make continual inroads, and at the ſame time 
commit great waſte in the territories of Demetrias, 
Pharſalia, and even Lariſſa. The attack was carried 


on with great bravery, and the defence was equally 
vigorous; but at laſt, the beſieged, fearing they 
ſhould be taken by ſtorm, ſurrendered the city. By 
this conqueſt, Philip ſecured Magneſia and Theſſaly, 
and carried off a great booty from the Ætolians. 


Here ambaſſadors came again to him from Chio, 
Rhodes, and Byzantium, and alſo from Ptolemy, to 
propoſe the concluding of a peace. Philip made the 
ſame anſwer as before, that it was what he very much 
deſired; and that they had only to enquire of the 


Etolians, whether they alſo were inclined to it. 

Philip, in reality, was not very deſirous of peace, but 

he did not care to declare himſelf. V 
He afterwards ſet out, with his favourites, for the 


5 one 
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one of the combats, a courier arrived from Macedo- 


539 


nia, with advice that the Romans had loſt a great 


battle in Tuſcany, near the lake Thraſymene, and 


that Hannibal was maſter of the open country. The 
king ſhowed: this letter to none but Demetrius of 
Pharos, giving him a ſtrict charge not to ſpeak of it. 


The latter took this opportunity to repreſent to 
him, that he ought to diſengage himſelf as ſoon as 


offible from the Etolian war, in order to invade 
llyria, and afterwards croſs into Italy. He added, 


that Greece, already ſubjected in all reſpects, would 


obey him no leſs afterwards; that the Achæans had 


joined voluntarily, and with the utmoſt chearfulneſs, 


in his cauſe; that the Ætolians, quite depreſſed and 


diſcouraged by their ill ſucceſs in the preſent war, 


would not fail to follow their example; that if he 


was deſirous of the ſovereignty of the world, a noble 
ambition, which ſuited no prince better than himſelf, 


he muſt begin by conquering Italy; that after the de- 
feat of the Romans, the news of which he had then 


received, the time was come for executing ſo noble a 


project, and that he ought. not to delay a moment. 


Such counſel could not but charm a king in the flower 


of his youth, ſucceſsful in his exploits, bold, enter- 


priſing, and who beſides was ſprung from a family 
which had always flattered itſelf with the hopes of uni- 
verſal empire. 185 e 

Nevertheleſs as he was maſter of his temper, and 
governed his thoughts in ſuch a manner, as to diſcover 
only ſuch of them as promoted his intereſt (a very 
rare and valuable quality in ſo young a prince) he did 
not expreſs too great an inclination for peace, though 
he now earneſtly deſired it. He therefore only cauſed 
the allied ſtates to be told to ſend their plenipotentiaries 

to Naupactum, in order to negociate a peace: and, at 


the earneſt inſtances of the Ætolians, ſoon arrived in 


the neighbourhood of that city, at the head of his 
troops, All parties were ſo weary. of the war, that 
there was no occaſion for long conferences. The firſt 

article which, the king cauſed to be propoſed to the 
= 1 e „ _  Etolans, 


ſent juncture, they ought to unite together, and con- 


fear, if, inſtead of his attempting to ruin the Greeks, 
and to give the enemy an eaſier opportunity of 'defeat- 
ing them, as he had hitherto done, he ſhould labour 


mene; and the defeat of Antiochus near Raphia; all 
theſe events happened in the third year of the 140th | 


that the Greeks would never make war upon one ano- s 


tber; that it would be a great bleſſing from the gods, 


ſecure themſelves from the inſults of the Barbarians. 


powerful ſtates actually engaged in war. That it was 


Atolians, by the ambaſſadors 'of the confederate 


powers, was, that every one ſhould continue in poſſeſſion 


of his conqueſts. The reſt of the articles were ſoon 


agreed upon; ſo that the treaty was ratified, and all 
retired to their reſpective countries. This peace con- 
cluded by Philip and the Achzans with the Etolians; 
the battle loſt by the Romans near the lake Thraſy- 


Olympiad. | . | 

In the firſt ſeparate conference held in preſence of the 
king and the ambaſſadors of the confederate powers, 
Agelas of Naupactum, who was one of them, en- 
forced his opinion by. arguments that deſerve a place 


at length in his hiſtory; - He ſays it were to be wiſhed, 


if, breathing only the ſame ſentiments, they ſhould all 
in a manner join hand, and unite their whole force, to 


But if this was not poſſible, that at Idaſt, in the pre- 


ſult for the preſervation of all Greece. That, to be 
ſenſible of the neceſſity of ſuch an union, they need 
but turn their eyes to the formidable armies of the two 


evident to every one who was ever ſo little verſed in 
maxims of policy, that the conquerors, whether Car- 
thaginians or Romans, would not confine themſelves 
to the empire of Italy and Sicily; but would doubt- 
leſs extend their projects much farther. That all the 
Greeks in general, and eſpecially Philip, ought to keep 
a ſtrict eye on the dangers with which, they were 
threatened. That this prince would have nothing to 


as much for their welfare as his own, and exert him- 
ſelf as vigorouſly in the defence of all Greece, as if 


it 
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it was his own. kingdom. That by this means Da, 
would acquire the love and . affection of the Greeks, 


who would be inviolably attached to him in all his 


enterpriſes; and, by their fidelity to ee diſconcert 
all the projects which foreigners ht orm againſt 
his do = Tbat if, inſtead of, barely ane de- 
fenſively, he were deſirous of taking the field, and 
executing ſome great enterpriſe ; he need but turn, his 
arms towards the weſt, md 

of the war in Italy. That, provided he would only 
put himſelf into a condition for ſeiſing ſucceſsfully the 
firſt opportunity that ſnhould preſent itelf, all things 
would ſmooth the way for univerſal empire. That, 


in caſe he had any difference with the Greeks; he 


ſhould leave the Jeden of it to another ſoaſon. 
That he ought eſpecially to be careful to preſerve 
to himſelf the liberty of making war or peace with 


caſe he ſhould ſuffer the ſtorm; which was gathering 
in the weſt to burſt upon Greece, it was very much 
to be feared, that i it would then be no longer in their 
power to take up arms, to treat of peace, nor to 


or the manner they might judge moſt expedient, Fant 


| afterwards to Greece, of which. the Romans will ſoon 


time that the affairs of Italy and Africa influence thoſe 
of Greece, and direct their, motions. After this, 
neither Philip, nor the other powers of Greece, regu- 


a 


or war, from the ſtate of their reſpectibe countries, 


did the ſame ſoon after. All thoſe: who, from thar 
e ul had reaſon to be dilatisfied with the conduct 
of Philip or Apple, no longer addreſſed Antiochus 
or Ptolemy Protection; they no longer turned 
. their eyes to "ke 1 Beth or "caſt; but fixed them 1 

the 


* 
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keep an eye on the events 


them, whenever he might think proper. That, in 


determine i in their affairs according to their own ſenſe, | 


Nothing can be more Judicious than this ſp peech, 
which is a clear prediction of what was to 133 


render themſelves. abſolute maſters, This is the firſt 


lated their conduct, when they were to make eace | 
but directed all their views and attention towards. ? 
1 Italy. The Afiaticks and the inhabitants of the iſlands, . 
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"the weſt. Sometimes ambaſſadors were fent to the 
Carthaginians, and at other times to the Romans. 
Some alſo came to Philip, at different intervals, from 


the Romans, who, knowing the enterpriſing genius 


of that prince, were afraid he ſhould come and add 
to the confuſion and perplexity of their affairs: which 


4 
q 


is what the ſequel of this hiſtory is upon the point of 
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+11 The” Romans gain a' conſiderable: viftory over bim in 
Apollonia. He abanger bis conduct. His breach of 
"=: Faith and irregularitien. He cauſes AraTus o be 


.. poiſoned, The Mtoliaur conclude an alliance with 1be 


_ © Romans. | ATTALus ting of. Pergamus, and thecLa- 
_ iFedemomans, accede to it.  Macyanias'ufurps A ty- 


_ 1... rannical power at Sparta. Various ' expeditions of 


Piri and Sul iris the Roman: pretor, in one'uf 
. which PHILOPORMEN /ignalizes bimſel f. 


(f NE war between the Carthaginians and the 


I. Romans, who were the two greateſt powers 
at that time, drew the attention of all the kings and 
nations in the world. Philip, king of Macedon, ima- 
gined that this affected bim the mote, as his domi- 
nions were ſeparated from Italy only by the Adriatick 


i Tea; now called the Gulph of Venice. When he heard, 


by the .rumours which were ſpread, that Hannibal 


bad marched over the Alps, he was indeed very well 


Pleaſed to ſee the Romans and Carthaginians at war; 


but, the ſucceſs of it being doubtful, he did not per- 


A. M. 


3788. 
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ceive clearly enough, which of thoſe powers it would 
be his intereſt to join. But after Hannibal had gained 
three victories 4ucceſſively, all his doubts were re- 


Ant. J. C. moved. He ſent ambaſſadors to that general, but 


unhappily they fell into the hands of the Romans. 
They were carried to Valerius Levinus the prætor, 
"who was then encamped near Luceria. The princi- 
pal of the ambaſſadors, Xenophanes by name, with- 


out being in the leaſt diſconcerted, anſwered with a 


5 "reſolute 
(a) Liv. | xxiii. Ns 37 24 & 38. 
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reſolute tone of voice; that he had been diſpatched 
by Philip to conclude an alliance and friendfhip with 
the Romans; and that he had orders to execute with 
the conſuls, as well as the ſenate and people of Rome. 
| Levinus, overjoyed to find, in this revolt of their an- 
cCient allies, ſo powerful a monarch deſirous of making 
an alliance with the Romans, treated the am befndefs 
with all poſſible reſpect, and gave them a convoy for 
their ſafety. Being arrived in Campania, they eſcaped, 
and fled to Hannibals camp, where they concluded a 
treaty, the purport of which was as follows : „ Thar 
king Philip ſhould croſs into Italy with a fleet of 
«© two hundred fail, and lay waſte the ſea- coaſts; and 


« ſhould aſſiſt the Carthaginians both by ſea and 
4 land. That the latter, at the concluſion of the 


* war, ſhould, poſſeſs all Italy and Rome ; and thar 
'« Hannibal ſhould have all the ſpoils. Thar after the 
« conqueſt of Italy, they ſhould croſs into Greece, 
„ and there make wat againſt any power tlie king 
oY ſhould nominate 5, and that both” the cities af the 
continent, and the iſlands lying towards Macedonia, 
« ſhould be enjoyed by Philip, and annexed to his 
'« dominion,” Hannibal, on the other tide, ſent am- 
bafſadors to Philip, for his ratification of it ;. and they 
ſet out with thoſe "I Macedonia. I obſerved elle 
where, that in this treaty, the whole of which 1 IS, Pe- 
ſerved by (3) Polybius, expreſs mention is wade. of a 
reat number of deities, of the two. nations, as as pre- 
ſent at this treaty, and witneſſes to the oaths with 
which the ceremony was attended. Poly bius omits x 
great number of particulars, which ,according to Livy, 
were ſtipulated by this treaty. 
The ambaſſadors, who ſet out to he” were _un- 


vappily diſcovered, and intercepted by the Romans, 


Xenophanes's lie would not do him the ſame ſervice 
as before. The Carthaginians were known by their 

air, their dreſs, and ſtill more by their Ja fro vage. 
| 9 them were found letters from Havoiba Philip p. 
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carried to Rome. The condition in which the affairs 
of the Romans (attacked ſo vigorouſly by Hannibal; . 
then were, and their diſcovering a new enemy, ſo 
very powerful as Philip, muſt neceſſarily alarm them 
prodigiouſly. But it is on ſuch occaſions that the 
Roman grandeur was chiefly conſpicuous. For with- 
out expreſſing the leaſt perplexity or diſcouragement, 
they took all the meaſures neceſſary for carrying on 

this new war. Philip, informed of what had befallen 
his ambaſſadors, ſent a ſecond embaſly to Hannibal, 
which was more ſucceſsful than the former, and 

brought back the treaty. But theſe. diſappointments 
prevented their forming any enterpriſe that year, and 
Toll kept matters in ſuſpenſe. 
(ec) Philip was now wholly employed on his great 
deſign of carrying the war into Italy, Demetrius of 
Pharos being with him, was continually urging: him 
to that enterpriſe ; not ſo much out of zeal for the 
intereſt of that prince, as out of hatred to the Romans, 
who had diſpoſſeſſed him of his territories, which 
he thought it would be impoſſible, for him to recover 
by any other means. It was by his counſel that he 
had concluded a peace with moſt of his enemies, in 
order that he might devote his Whole care and atten- 
tion to this war, the thoughts of which haunted him 
day and night; ſo that even in his dreams he ſpoke of 
nothing but of war and battles with the Romans; and 

"he would ſtart from his ſleep, in the higheſt agitation 
of mind, and covered with ſweat. This prince, who 

was ſtill young, was naturally lively and ardent in all 

his enterpriſes. The ſucceſs of his arms, the hopes 

Demetrius gave him, and the remembrance of the 

great actions of his predecęſſors, kindled an ardour in 

Al, hich e e 44720 

(4) During the winter ſeaſon, he thought of man- 

ning a fleet; not with the view of venturing a battle 

with the Romans, for this he was not in a condition 
to do; but to tranſport his forces into Italy with the 

"greater expedition, and by that means ſurpriſe, the 

. = : e 

) Polyb. I. v. p. 439, & 444 (A) Liv. . xxiv. n. 4. 
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enemies when they ſhould leaſt expect it. Accordingly 
he made the Illyrians build an hundred, or an hundred 
and twenty veſſels for him; and after having exerciſed 
is ' Macedonians for ſome time in the naval diſcipline, 
Ae to ſea · He firſt ſciſed upon the city of Oricum, 
ſituate on the weſtern coaſt of Epirus. Valerius, 
commander of the fleet that lay before Brunduſium, 
having advice of it, ſet ſail immediately with all the 
ſhips in readineſs for ſailing; retook, the next day, 
Oricum, in which Philip had but à ſlender garriſon, 
and ſent a large re- inforcement to the aid of Apollonia, 
to which Philip had laid ſiege. Nevius, an able and 
experienced officer, who commanded this re- inforce- 
ment, having landed his troops at the mouth of the 
river Aous, upon which Apollonia ſtands, marched 
through a by-way ; and entered the city in the night, 
Unperceived by the enemy. The Macedonians, ima» 
gining they were very ſecure, becauſe the ſea lay be- 
 xween them and the enemy, had neglected all the 
precautions which the rules of war preſcribe, and the 
exactneſs of military diicipline requires. Nevius, be- 
ing informed of this, marched ſilently out of the city 
in the night, and arrived in the camp, where he found 
all the ſoldiers aſleep. And now the cries of thoſe 
who were firſt attacked awaking the reſt, they all en- 
deavoured to ſave themſelves by flight. The king 
himſelf, who was but half awake and almoſt naked, 
found it very difficult for him to eſcape to his ſhips. 
The ſoldiers crowded: after him, and three thouſand of 
them were either killed or taken priſoners. Valerius, 
who ſtayed at Oricum, the inſtant he heard this news, 
had ſent his fleet towards the mouth of the river, to 
ſhut up Philip. This prince, finding it impoſſible for 
him to advance forward, after ſetting fire to his ſhips, . 
returned by land to Macedonia; carrying with him 
the ſorrowful remains of his troops, who ſeemed 
more like priſoners diſarmed and plundered, than the 
body of an army. 1 e 2 
(e) For ſome time Philip, who till then had been 
Vol. V. „ admired 
= Plut. in Arat. p. 104y—1052, Polyb. I. viii: p. 518. 519. 
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| would not be of ſervice to him to inform him of 
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admired for many of thoſe qualities which form the 
great prince, had begun to change his conduct and 
Character; and this change was afcribed to the evil 


counſels of thoſe about him, who, to pleaſe him, 
were perpetually laviſhing their encomiums on him, 
fomenting all his paſſions, and ſuggeſting to him, that 
the grandeur of a king conſiſted in reigning with un- 
limited power, and in making his ſubje&s pay a blind 
implicit obedience to his will. Inſtead of the gentle- 
neſs, moderation, and wiſdom, he till then had diſplay- 
ed, he treated cities and ſtates, not only with pride and 


haughtineſs, but with cruelty and injuſtice ; and hav- 


ing no longer as formerly his glory in view, he aban- 
doned himſelf entirely to riot and exceſſes of every 
kind: the too common effect of flattery, whoſe 
ſubtle poiſon generally corrupts the beſt princes, and 
ſooner or later deſtroys the great hopes which had been 
entertained of them. „ 
One would have imagined that the defeat before 
Apollonia, in covering him with ſhame, would have 


| abated his pride, and ſoftened his temper. But this 


only ſoured it; and one would have -concluded, that 
this prince was reſolved to revenge, on his ſubjects and 
allies, the affront he had received from his enemies. 
Being arrived in Peloponneſus, a little after his de- 
feat, he employed all the ſtratagems poſſible to over- 
reach and ſurpriſe the Meſſenians. But his artifices 


being diſcovered, he pulled off the maſk, and laid 


waſte the whole country. Aratus, who was a man 
of the greateſt honour and probity, was exceedingly - 
ſhocked at fo flagrant an injuſtice, and made loud 
complaints againſt ii. He had before begun to retire 


inſenſibly from court; but now he thought it high 
time to break entirely with. a prince, who no longer 
© valued his people, and led the moſt diſſolute life: 
for he was not ignorant of his impure commerce 


with his daughter-in-law (a ſubject of the greateſt 
grief to him) and which, however, he had not once 
hinted to his ſon; from the conſideration, that it 


his 
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his ignominy, as it was not in his power to yet. 


it. : 
ſome noiſe, Philip. whom the greateſt crimes now 
_ coſt nothing; 9 to rid himſelf of a trouble- 
ſome cenſor, whoſe very abſence reproached all his 
irregularities. | Aratus's great. reputation, and the re- 
ſpect paid to his virtue, would not ſuffer Philip to 
employ. open force and violence; and therefore he 
charged Taurion, one of his confidents, to diſpatch 
him ſecretly during his abſence. His horrid com- 


mand was obeyed; for Taurion having inſinuated 


himſelf into Aratus's familiarity and fri 


vited him ſeveral times to dinner, and at qne of them 


poiſoned him; not with a violent and immediate 
poiſon, but with one of thoſe which lights up a 
flow fire in the body, conſumes it by inſenſible de- 


grees, and is the more dangerous, as it gives leſs 


notice. 8 ä 0K 
Aratus knew very well the cauſe of his illneſs; but 
as complaints would not be of any ſervice to him, he 
bore it patiently without once murmuting, as a com- 
mon and natural diſeaſe. One day only, Pappening 
to ſpit blood before a friend who was in the room wit 
him, and ſeeing that his friend was ſurpriſed, he ſaid, 
Behold, my. dear Cephalon, the fruits of royal friendſhip. 
He died in this manner at Ægium, being then captain- 
general for the ſeventeenth time. Eons he 


n 


The Achæans would have him buried in the place 


where he died, and were preparing ſuch a magnificent 


mauſoleum to his memory as might be worthy his 
great ſervices. But the Sicyonians obtained that ho- 
nour for their city, where Aratus was born; and 
changing their mourning to feſtivity, crowned with 
8 of flowers, and clothed in white robes, they 
went and fetched the corpſe from Ægium, and carried 
it in pomp to Sicyon, dancing before it, and ſinging 
hymns and odes in honour: of the deceaſed, They 
made choice of the higheſt part of the city, where 


they buried him as the founder and preſerver of it, 


V which 


As it was impoſſible but this rupture muſt make 


BLN 


/ 
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©, wich place was afterwards called Aratium. In Plu- 
4# tarch's time, that is, about three hundred years after, 

two ſolemn ſacrifices were offered him annually : The 
firſt, on the day that he freed the city from the yoke 
of tyranny, which ſacrifice was called Soteria; and the 
other on his birth-day. During the ſacrifice, choirs of 
muſick ſung odes to the lyre; and the chief choriſter, 
at the head of the young men and children, walked in 
proceſſion round the altar. The ſenate, crowned with 
chaplets of flowers, and a great part of the inhabitants, 


* \ 


followed this proceſſion. 


It muſt be owned that Aratus was one of the 
greateſt men of his time, and may be conſidered, in 
Ne meafure, as one of the founders of the com- 
monwealth of Achaia : it was he at leaſt who brought 
it to the form and ſplendour it preſerved fo long after- 
wards, and by which it became one of the moſt power- 
ful ſtates of Greece. However, he committed a con- 
ſiderable error, in calling in to the aſſiſtance of that 
commonwealth the kings of Macedonia, who made 
themſelves maſters and tyrants of it; and this, as we 
have before obſerved, was an effect of his jealouſy of 
the great Cleomenes king of Sparta. r 
But he was fully puniſhed for it, by the manner in 
which Philip treated him. Aratus his ſon met with a 
ſtill more deplorable fate: for that prince being be- 
come completely wicked, ſays Plutarch, and who 
affected to add outrage to cruelty, got rid of him, not 
by mortal poiſons, but by thoſe which deſtroy reaſon, 
and craze the brain; and by that means made him 
commit ſuch abominable aftions, as would have re- 
flected eternal infamy on him, had they been done vo- 
1untarily, and when he was in his ſenſes : Inſomuch that, 
though he was at that time very young and in the 
bloom of life, his death was conſidered, not as a mis- 
fortune with regard to himſelf, but as the remedy and 
period of his miſeries. e e 
Y About this time Philip engaged in a ſucceſsful 
expedition againſt the Illyrians. He had long deſired 


CF) Polyb. l. viii. p. 519—821. 
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ro poſſeſs himſelf of Liſſus; but believed it would A 


impoſſible for him ever to take the caſtle, which was 


ſo happily ſituated and ſo ſtrongly fortified that it was 
thought impregnable. Finding that force would not 
| prevail, he had recourſe to ſtratagem. The city was 
ſeparated from the caſtle by a little valley; in that he 
obſerved a ſpot covered with trees, and very fit to 
conceal an ambuſcade. Here he poſted the flower of 
his troops. The next day he aſſaulted another part 
of the city. The inhabitants, who were very nume- 
rous, defended themſelves with great bravery; and, for 
ſome time, the ſucceſs was equal on both ſides. At 
Jaſt they made a furious ſally, and charged the beſiegers 
with great vigour. The garriſon of the caſtle, ſeeing 
Philip retire fighting, imagined they ſhould infallibly 


defeat him; and being deſirous of ſharing in the plun- 


der, moſt of them came out, and joined the inhabi- 
tants. In the mean time, the ſoldiers who lay in am- 
buſcade attacked the caſtle, and carried it without 
great reſiſtance. And now, the ſignal agreed upon 
being made, the fugitives faced about, and purſued 
the inhabitants as far as the BP. which ſurrendered a 
few days after. 


(g) M. Valerius Levinus, as prætor, had been al- A. NM. 


lotted Greece and Macedonia for his province. He 
was very ſenſible that, in order to leſſen. the forces of 
Philip, it would be abſolutely neceſſary to bring over 
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ſome of his allies (of whom the Etolians were the 


moſt powerful) from his intereſt. He therefore began 
by ſounding, in private conferences, the diſpoſition of 
the chiefs of the latter people; and, after having aſ- 
ſured kimſelf of them, he went to the general aſſem- 
bly. There, after expatiating on the flouriſhing ſtate 


of the Romans, and proved it by their taking of Sy- 


racuſe in Sicily, and Capua in Italy, he extolled the 
great generoſity with which the Romans behaved to- 
wards their allies, and their conſtant fidelity. He 
added; that the ZErolians might expect to meet with ſo. 
much the . treatment from the Romans, as they 

„ would 
(g) Liv, I. xxvi. n. 24—26. 
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ſhould have concluded an alliance with them. That 


Philip and the Macedonians were dangerous neigh- 
bours, whoſe power would, in all probability, be of 
the moſt fatal conſequence to them. That the Ro- 
mans had already humbled their pride, and would 
oblige them, not only to give up ſuch fortreſſes as 


they had taken from the ZEtoligns, but even give 
them cauſe to fear for their own counties That with 


regard to the Acarnanians, who had broke with the 


| Zcolians, the Romans would force them to return to 


their alliance, on the ſame conditions which had been 
preſcribed to them when they were admitted into it; 
or, 1n caſe of their refuſal, would make them ſubmit to 


| the Atolians by force of arms, 


Scopas, who was at that time chief magiſtrate of 
the Ftolian ſtate ; and Dorimachus, who, of all the 
citizens, had the greateſt credit and authority ſtrongly 
enforced the arguments and promiſes of the prætor, 
and ſaid many more advantageous things of the gran- 
deur and power of the Romans, becauſe they were not 
obliged to ſpeak as modeſtly on thoſe topicks as Vale- 
rius Levinus; and the people would be more inclined 
to believe them than a foreigner, who ſpoke for the in- 


 tereſts of his country. The circumſtance which affected 


them moſt was, the hopes of their poſſeſſing them- 
ſelves of Acarnania. Accordingly the treaty was con- 
cluded between the Romans and the Ætolians. The 
people of Elis, of Lacedzmonia, Attalus king of 
Pergamus, Pleuratus king of Thrace, and Scerdiledes 
of Illyria, were left at liberty to accede to this treaty, 
on the ſame conditions, 'if they thought proper. The 


conditions were, That the Ætolians ſhould declare 


% war as ſoon as poſſible againſt Philip: That the 
© Romans ſhould furniſh them, at leaſt, twenty-five 


* oallies, quingueremes, or of five benches of oars : 


« That ſuch cities as ſhould be taken from Etolia, as 
&« far as the iſland of “ Corcyra, ſhould be poſſeſſed 
& of the ZEtolians, and all the ſpoils * captives by 


L the 
* Corfu, 
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the Romans: that the Romans ſhould aid the 


© nia: that the Ztolians ſhould not be allowed to 
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Etolians in making themſelves maſters of Acarna- 


« conclude a peace with Philip, but upon condition 


„ that he ſhould be obliged to withdraw his troops 
cout of the territories of the Romans, and thoſe of 
« their allies; nor the Romans with Philip, but on 
„ the ſame terms.” Immediately hoſtilities com- 
menced. Philip was diſpoſſeſſed of ſome cities, after 
which Levinus retired to Corcyra; fully perſuaded that 
the king had fo much ues 

upon his hands, that he would have no time to think 
of Italy or Hannibal. 5 - 

Philip was now in winter-quarters at Pella, when 
advice was brought him of the new treaty of the Æto- 
lians. To be th 

them, he endeavoured to ſettle the affairs of Mace- 


„ and fo many enemies, 


e ſooner able to march out againſt. 


donia, and to ſecure it from any invaſions of its neigh- 


bours. Scopas, on the other ſide, makes preparations 
for carrying on the war againſt the Acarnanians, who, 
though they ſaw it would be abſolutely impoſſible for 
them to oppoſe, at one and the ſame time, two ſuch 
powerful ſtates as the Ætolians and Romans, yet they 
took up arms out of deſpair, rather than from pruden- 

- tial motives, and reſolved to fell rheir lives as dear as 
poſſible. Accordingly, having ſent into Epirus, 
which lay very near them, their wives, children, and 
the old men who were upwards of ſixty, all thoſe who 
remained, from the age of fifteen ro threeſcore, en- 
gaged themſelves by oath never to return except victo- 

_ rious; uttered the moſt dreadful imprecations againſt 
ſuch among them as ſhould break their oaths; and 
only deſired the Epirots to bury, in the ſame grave, 
all who ſhould fall in the battle, with the following 


inſcription over them: HERE LIE THE ACarna- 


NIANS, WHO DIED. FIGHTING FOR THEIR | COUNTRY, 
AGAINST THE VIOLENCE AND INJUSTICE CF THE 
AToL1ans. Full of courage they ler out directly, and 
advanced to meet the enemy to the very frontiers 
of their country. Their _ reſolution and bravery 
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terrified the ZEtolians, who. alſo received advice that 
Philip was already upon his march, to the aid of his 


allies. Upon this they returned home, and Philip 


did the ſame. 


In the very beginning of the ſpring, Lerinus be- 
ſieged Anticyra“, which ſurrendered a little after. 


He gave this city to the Ztolians, keeping only the 


plunder for himſelf. Here news was brought him, 


that he had been nominated conſul in his abſence, 


and that P. Sulpitius was coming to ſucceed. him as 
prætor. 

(b) In the treaty concluded between! the Romens 
and Ætolians, ſeveral other powers had been invited 
to accede to it; and we find that Attalus, Pleuratus, 
and Scerdiledes, accepted of the invitation. The Æto- 
lians exhorted the Spartans to imitate thoſe princes. 
Chleneas, their repreſentative, or deputy, put the Lace- 
dæmonians in mind of all the evils which the Mace- 


donians had brought upon them; the deſign they had 


always harboured, and ſtill entertained, of enſlaving 


all Greece; particularly the ſacrilegious impiety of 


Philip, in plundering a temple in the city of I hermæ; 


and his horrid treachery and cruelty to the Meſſenians. 


| He added, that they had no reaſon to be under any 


apprehenſions from the Achzans, who, after all the 
loſſes they had ſuſtained in the laſt campaign, would 


think it a great happineſs to be able to defend their 


own country; that with reſpe&t to Philip, when he 


ſhould find the ZEtolians invade him by land, and the 


Romans and Attalus by fea, he would not think of 
carrying his arms into Greece. He concluded, with 
deſiring the Lacedæmonians to perſiſt in their alliance 
with Atolia, or at leaſt to ſtand neuter. 

Lycifcus, the repreſentative of the Acarnanians, 


ſpoke next, and declared immediately in favour of the 


Macedonians. He expatiated on the ſervices which 


Philip, and afterwards Alexander the Great, had done 
Greece, by invading and ruining the Perſians, its 
moſt anclent and moſt cruel enemies. He put the 


Lacedæmonians 
(50 Pclyb, 1. is, p. 561-571. . A city of Achaia in Pbocis. 
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Lacedæmonians it ind of the gentleneſs and cle- 
mency with which Antigonus had treated them, when 


he took Sparta. He inſiſted, that it would be igno- 


minious, as well as dangerous, to ſuffer Barbarians, 
for ſo he called the Romans, to enter Greece. He 
ſaid, that it was worthy of the Spartan wiſdom, to 
foreſee from far the ſtorm already gathering in the 
Weſt; and which would certainly break, firſt upon 
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Macedonia, and afterwards all Greece, whom it would 


involve in ruin. From what motive did your an- 
« ceſtors, continued he, © throw into a well the 
„ man who came in Xerxes's name, to invite them 

* ro ſubmit themſelves to, and join with that mo- 
„ narch? Wherefore did Leonidas your king, with 
his three hundred Spartans, brave and defy death? 


« Was it not merely to defend the common liberties 


of Greece? And now you are adviſed to give them 
„ up to other Barbarians, who, the more "moderate 
«© they appear, are ſo much the more dangerous. As 


*< to the /Etolians,” ſays he, © (if it be poſſible for 


them to ſtoop ſo low) they may diſhonour them- 
* ſelves by ſo ſhameful a prevarication : this, indeed, 


* 


« would be natural for them to do, as they are utter 
„ ſtrangers to glory, and affected with nothing but 


<« ſordid views of intereſt. But as to you, O Spar- 
de tans, who are born defenders of the liberty and 


„ honour of Greece, you will ſuſtain that glorious 


* rice ro the end,” © 
The fragment of Polybius, where theſe two ſpeeches 
are repeated, goes no farther, and does not inform us 
what was the reſult of them. However, the ſequel 
of the hiſtory ſhows, that Sparta joined with the 
Etolians, and entered into the general treaty. It was 
at that time divided into two factions, whoſe intrigues 
and diſputes, being carried to. the utmoſt height, oc- 


caſioned great diſturbances in the city. One faction 


was warm for Philip, and the other declared openly 
againſt him, which latter prevailed. We find it was 
headed by Machanidas, who, taking advantage of the 
feuds which infeſted the . ſeiſed upon 


the 
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the government, and made himſelf tyrant of his 
country. „ 5 


7 


. Sulpitius and king Attalus being arrived with 


their fleet to ſuccour the Etolians, the latter were 


fluſhed with the moſt ſanguine hopes, and the oppo- 
ſite party filled with terrour ; eſpecially as Machanidas, 
the tyrant of Sparta, was already invading the terri- 
tories of the Achæans, whoſe near neighbour he was. 
Immediately the latter people and their allies ſent a de- 
putation to king Philip, and ſollicited him to come 
into Greece, to defend and ſupport them, Philip 
loſt no time. The tolians, under Pyrrhias, who 
that year had been appointed their general. in con- 
junction with king Attalus, advanced to meet him as 
far as Lamia“. Pyrrhias had been joined by the 


troops which Attalus and Sulpitius had ſent him. 


Philip defeated him twice; and the Ztolians were 


forced to ſhut themſelves up in Lamia. As 0 Flip. 


Achæans; and in the mean tim. 


he retired to Phalara with his army. 


During his ſtay there, ambaſſadors came from Pto- 


lemy king of Egypt, from the Rhodians, the Athe- 
nians, and the inhabitants of Chio; all with inſtruc- 
tions to uſe their utmoſt endeavours for re-eſtabliſning 


a laſting peace between Philip and the Ætolians. It 
was not ſo much out of good-will for the latter, as 
from the uneaſineſs they were under in ſeeing Philip 
engage ſo ſtrenuquſly in the affairs of Greece, which 
might render him more powerful than ſuited their in- 

For his conqueſts over the Ætolians, and their 


&ereſts. 
Wrfecerares, paved the way for his ſubjecting all 


Greece, to which his predeceſſors had always aſpired, 
and even gave him acceſs to thoſe cities (out of Egypt) 
which Ptolemy poſſeſſed. Philip, „ pegeed 
the debates on the peace, till the. gext aſſembly of the 

* granted the Eto- 
lians a truce for thirty days. Being come into the aſ- 
ſembly, the Etolians made ſuch very unreaſonable 
propolals, as took away all hopes of an accommoda- 
7 | ge oy tion. 


(z) Liv. 1. xxvii, n. 29-33, Polyb. I. x. p. 612. 
# 4 city ef Thepgaly in Plibiotit. 


t A city of Theſaly, 
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tion. Philip, offended that the vanquiſhed ſhould take 


at his coming into the aſſembly, he had not depended 


in any manner on the juſtice and ſincerity of the Eto- 


lians; but that he was very glad to convince his allies, 
he himſelf was ſincerely deſirous of peace; and that 
the ZEtolians were the only people who oppoſed it. 
He ſet out from thence, after having left four thou- 
ſand troops to defend the Achæans, and went to 


Argos where the Nemæan games were going to be 


_ Exhibited, the ſplendour of which he was deſirous of 
augmenting by his preſence, 5 1 
While he was buſied in ſolemniſing theſe games, 


- Sulpirius having ſet out from Naupactum, and landed 
between Sicyon and Corinth, laid waſte all the open 


country. Philip upon this news left. the games, 
marched with ſpeed againft the enemy, and meeting 
them laden with ſpoils, put them to flight, and pur- 

ſued them to their ſhips. Being returned to the games 
he was received with univerſal applauſe; and particu- 
Jarly, becauſe he had laid down his diadem and robes 
of ſtate, and mixed indiſcriminately with the reſt of 
the ſpectators; a very pleaſing as well as ſoothing ſight 
to the inhabitants of free cities. But as his unaffected 
and popular behaviour had gained him the love of all, 


ſo his enormous exceſſes ſoon made him odious. It 


was now his cuſtom to go at night into people's houſes 


in a plebeian dreſs, and there practiſe every kind of 


licenttouſneſs. It was not ſafe for fathers and 
bands to oppoſe him on theſe occaſions, for fear of 
being murthered. On 

Some dq; after the ſolemnization of the games, 
Philip, M the, Acbæans, whoſe captain-general was 
Cychadus, bi re the river of Lariſſa, ad- 
vances as far as the city of Elis, which had received 
an ZEtolian garriſon. The firſt day he laid waſte the 
neighbouring lands; afterwards he drew near the city 
in battle array, and cauſed ſome bodies of horſe to ad- 
vance to the gates, to force the ZEtolians to make a 
ſally. Accordingly they came out; but Philip was 
; e greatly 
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greatly ſurpriſed to find ſome Roman ſoldiers among 


them. Sulpitius having left Naupactum with fifteen 


gallies, and landed four thouſand men, had entered 
the city of Elis in the night, (&) The fight was 
very bloody. Demophantes, general of the cavalry 
of Elis, ſeeing Philopœmen, who commanded that of 
the Achæans, advanced out of the ranks, and ſpurred 
toward him with great impetuoſity. The latter 
waited for him with the utmoſt reſolution ; and pre- 
venting his blow, laid him dead, with a thruſt of his 


pike, at his horſe's feet. Demophantes being thus 


fallen, his cavalry fled. I mentioned Philopœmen be- 
fore and ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more particularly 


of him hereafter. On the other ſide, the infantry of 


Elis had fought with advantage. And now the king, 


eee that his troops began to give way, ſpurred 
is horſe into the midſt of the Roman foot. His 


Horſe being wounded with a javelin threw him. It 


was then the battle grew. furious, both ſides making 
extraordinary efforts; the Romans to take Philip pri- 
ſoner, and the Macedonians to ſave him. The king 
ſignaliſed his courage on this occaſion, having been 
obliged to fight a long time on foot, in the midſt of 


the cavalry, and a great ſlaughter was made ip this 


received at Elis. 


engagement. At laſt, being carried off by his ſol- 
diers, and remounted on another horſe, he retired. 
The king encamped about five miles from that place; 
and the next day, having attacked a caſtle, in which 
reat number of peaſants, with all their flocks, were 


' 
cg, he took four thouſand priſoners, and twenty 


thouſand head of cattle of all ſorts: an advantage, 
which might conſole him for the affronyghe had lately 


That inſtant, advice was # w that the 
Barbarians, had made an incurſſön into Macedonia; 
upon whica he immediately fet out, to defend his 
country, having left with the allies a detachment from 
his army of two thouſand five hundred men. Sulpi— 


tius retired with his fleet to Ægina, where he joined 


14 King 
(4) Plut. in Philop. p. 360. 
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king Attalus, and paſſed the winter. Some time after 
the Achæans gave the | ZEtolians and the people of 


Elis battle near Meſſene, in which they had the ad- 
„ ns Ne ESD ee re bs 
 Sxcr.' V. Education and great qualities of Phi- 
VVV 
(a) BHILOPOEMEN, of whom large mention 
F will be made hereafter, was of Megalopolis, 
a city of Arcadia in Peloponneſus. He was nobl 
educated by Caſſander of Mantinea, who, after his 
father's death, out of gratitude for the important ſer- 
vices he had received from him, undertook to be 
guardian and governour to his ſon Philopœmen. 
Being come to years of diſcretion, he was put under 
the care of Ecdemus and Demophanes, citizens of 


Megalopolis, who had been ſcholars to Arceſilaus, 


founder of the new academy. The ſcope of philo- 
ſophy in thoſe days was, to prompt mankind to ſerve 


their country; and, by its precepts, to enable them 


to govern republicks, and tranſact the greateſt affairs 
of ſtate. This was the ineſtimable advantage the two 
philoſophers in queſtion procured Philopœmen, and 
rendered him the common bleſſing of Greece. And, 
indeed, as it is ſaid that mothers love thoſe children 
' beſt which they bring forth when advanced in years, 


Greece, as having given birth to Philopœmen in old 
age, and after ſo many illuſtrious perſonages, had a 


ſingular affection for, and took a pleaſure in enlargig 
his power, in proportion as his fame increaſed. He 
was called tbe laſt of the Greeks, as Brutus was after- 
_ wards called the laſt of the Romans: Undoubtedly to 
imply, thar"Grgece, after Philopœmen, had produced 
no great man won of her ancient glory. | 

Having formed 
nondas, he copied admirably his prudence in debating 
and reſolving upon affairs; his activity and boldnels 
in executing ; and his perfect diſintereſtedneſs; but as 
to his gentleneſs, patience, and moderation, with ws 

5 8 | | gar 


(a) Plut. in Philop. p. 356-361. 


ſelf upon the model of Epami- 
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EB HIS TORY OF :, 
gerd to the feuds and diviſions' which 4 ' break 


out in a ſtate, : theſe he could never imitate, A certain 
ſpirit of contention, which reſulted naturally. from his 


head-ſtrong and fiery temper, had qualified him 


better for the military than political virtue. 
And, indeed, from hif infancy, the only claſs of 
people he loved was ſoldiers; and he took a delight 
only in ſuch exerciſes as were neceſſary to qualify him 
for the profeſſion of arms; ſuch as fighting in armour, 


riding, and throwing the Javelin, And as he ſeemed, 
by his muſcles and ſtature, to be very well made for | 


wreſtling, and ſome: particular friends adviſing him to 
apply himſelf to it, he aſked them, whether this exer- 
ciſe of the athletæ contributed to the making a man 


the better foldier? His friends could not help anſwer- 
ing, that the life of the athletz, who were obliged 


ro obſerve a fixed and regular regimen ; to eat a certain 
food; and that always at ſtated hours; and to devote 
a certain number of hours to ſleep, in order to pre- 
ſerve their robuſtneſs, in which the greateſt part of 
their merit conſiſted; that this way of life, I ſay, dif- 
fered entirely from that of foldiers, who frequently are 
obliged to ſubmit to hunger and thirſt, cold and heat; 
and have not always fixed hours either for eating or 
ſleeping. From thenceforth he conceived: the higheſt 


contempt for the athletick exerciſes; looking upon 


them as of no ſervice to the publick, and conſidering 


them, from that inſtant, as unworthy a man of any 
elevation of ſoul, happineſs of ene or ore for his 


country. 


The moment be quitted his governours and maſters, 


he entered among the troops which the city of Mega- 


lopolis ſent to make incurſions into Lacpnia,: in order 


to plunder and bring off from thenge cattle and ſlaves. 
And in all theſe inroads, he was ever the firſt that 


marched out, and the laſt who came in. 


During the intervals in which there were no troops 


in the field, he uſed to employ his leiſure in hunting, 
to make himſelf robuſt and nimble ; or elſe uſed to 
| ſpend his hours in throwing up and cultivating the 


oround 
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und, having a fine eſtate three miles from the city, 


whither he uſed to retire very frequently after dinner 
or ſupper. At night he would throw himſelf on a 
bed of ſtraw, like one of his ſlaves, and fleep ſo till 


next day. The next morning, by day-break, he uſed . 


to go with his vine-dreſſers, and work in the vineyard, 
or follow the plough with his peaſants. After this, 
it was his cuſtom to return to the city, and employ 


himſelf in publick affairs with his friends and the 


magiſtrates. | i 
Whatever he got in wars, he expended either in 

horſes and arms, or employed it in ranſoming the citi- 

zens who had been taken priſoners. He endeavoured 


to increaſe his eſtate, by improving his lands, which 


of all profits is the moſt lawful; and was not ſatisfied 
with barely viſiting it now and then, and merely for 


diverſion-ſake, but devoted his whole care to it; 


perſuaded that nothing is more worthy of a man 


of probity and honour, than to improve his own 
fortune, provided he does not injure that of his 
_ neighbour. e ACE” „„ 

I muſt intreat my readers, in order for them to form 


2 right judgement of Philopœmen, to convey them- 


ſelves in imagination back to the ages I am ſpeaking 
of, and to call to mind with what induſtry all well- 

overned nations, as Hebrews, Perſians, Greeks, and 
Romans, applied themſeves to the tilling of land and 
manual labour; and the high eſteem in which ſuch 
exerciſes were had in thoſe ages. It is univerſally 
known that the Romans, after having gained ſignal 


victories, and alighted from the triumphal car, crowned 
with laurels and glory, returned immediately to their 


farms, whence they had been elected to command ar- 
mies; and went to guide the plough and oxen, with 
the ſame hands which had juſt before vanquiſhed and 
defeated their enemies. According to our cuſtoms 
and way of thinking, the exerciſes abovementioned are 
very low and contemptible; but it is an unhappineſs 
they ſhould be thought ſo. Luxury, by corrupting 
our manners, has vitiated our judgements. It makes 
bo x us 
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THE HISTORY OF 
us conſider as great and valuable, what really in itſelf 


deſerves nothing but contempt; and it affixes, on the 


contrary, an idea of contempt and meanneſs, to things 
of ſolid beauty and real great nes. 
Philopœmen was very fond of the commerce of 
philoſophers, and read their Works with the greateſt 
ſatisfaction; however, he did not read them all with- 
out diſtinction, bur ſuch only as cauld contribute to 


his improvement in virtue. Of all the great ideas in 


Homer, he ſought and retained ſuch only as exalt the 
courage, and excite to great exploits; and that poet 
abounds with ideas of this kind, na writer having ever 
painted valour in ſuch ſtrong and lively colours. But 


the other works in which Philopœmen delighted 


molt, were thoſe of Evangelus, called the Taficks, 


that is, the art of drawing up troops in hattle-array ; 


and the hiſtories of Alexander the Great: for it was 
his opinion, that words ſhould always be made rela- 


tive to actions, and theory to practice; having very 


little regard for thoſe books that are written merely to 
ſatisfy a vain curioſity, or furniſh a rapid and tranſient 
— ]; nas Om ee 
After he had read the precepts and rules of the 
Tacticks, he did not value the ſeeing demonſtrations of 
them in plans drawn upon paper, but uſed to make 


the application on the ſpot, in the ſeveral places he 


came to: for in his marches, he uſed to obſerve exactly 


the poſition of the hills as well as vallies; all the irre- 
gularities of the ground; the ſeveral different forms 
and figures battalions and ſquadrons are obliged to 
take by rivulets, floods, and defiles in their way 


Which oblige them to cloſe or extend themſelves: 


and after having reflected ſeriouſly on theſe particu- 
lars, he would diſcourſe on them with thoſe in his 

company. UH Fl hd Ga er bag oa +1 
He was in his thirtieth year when Cleomeries, king 
of Sparta, attacked Megalopolis. We have ſeen what 
courage and greatneſs of ſoul he diſplayed on that oc- 
caſton. He fignaliſed himſelf no leſs, ſome months 


= after, in the battle of Selaſia, where Antigonus gained 


a famous 


— 
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a famous victory oyer the ſame. Cleomenes. That 


ta which he himſelf had been, witneſs, made him. very 
advantageous offers, to attach him to his“ erViCe. 
However, ſo great was his love for his country, tha 
he refuſed them; not to mention that he had, naturally 


| d in the man who devotes fümſelf to it, 


33 4 
War- 


eee ene 


0 


order or diſcipline. But he could neither diſſembſe or 


ſuffer ſuch a degeneracy: He himſelf therefore went 
from city to city, exborting particularly all the young 
men, inſpiring them with ſentiments of honour, 
animating, them with promiſes of reward, and ſome- 


great number of ſpectators. By this practice he 


56 
king of M e ede with ſuch exalted merit, 
ſelf 
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ſpectator would almoſt, have concluded, that this 
cavalry, like one individual body, moved itſelf ſpon- 
taneouſly, at the impreſſion of one and the fame 

VJ Na e 


In the battle fought near the city of Elis, the lat 


we mentioned, and in which he commanded the horſe, 
he gained gteat honour; and it was ſaid univerfally, 


that he was not inferior to any of the private foldiers, 
with regard to the ſtrength and ardour of his attacks; 
nor ſhowed leſs wiſdom and prudence than the oldeſt 


and moſt experienced 8 and that therefore he 
t 


was equally capable either of fighting or commanding. 


Aratus, indeed, was the firſt who raiſed the Achæan 
league to the exalted pitch of glory and power it 
attained. Till he roſe, they were weak and greatly 
deſpiſed, becauſe divided, and every city among them 
was ſtudious of nothing but its private intereſt. But 
Aratus made them formidable, by uniting and allying 


them together; and his deſign was, to form one body 


and one power of all Peloponneſus, which, by this 


union, would have become invincible. The ſucceſs 
of his enterpriſes was not owing ſo much to His cou- 
rage and, intrepidity, as to his prudence, addreſs, affa- 
bility, benevolence; and, which was confidered as a 


defect in his politicks, to the friendſhip he contracted 
with foreign princes, and which indeed ſubjected his 


ſtate to them. But, the inſtant Philopœmen aſſumed 
the reins of government, as he was a great captain, 


and had come off vitorious in all his former bartles, 
he rouſed the courage 'of the Acheans ; and finding 
they were able to make head alone againſt their ene- 
mies, he obliged them to ſhake off the yoke of 


foreign powers. | 
| He made a great number of improvements in the 


- diſcipline of the Achæan troops, and changed the 
manner of their exerciſe, .and their arms, which had 


a great many defects. He obliged them to uſe large 


and ponderous ſhields ; gave them ſtrong lances, hel- 


mets, and armour for the breaſt and thigh; and there- 


by accuſtomed them to fight vigorouſly and gain 


\ 
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und, inſtead of hovering and flying about like 
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light-armed troops, W who rather Kirmiſh n fight | in 


* of battle. 
He afterwards 1 at mother improve- 


ment, which was much more difficult as well as more 
important in one ſenſe,” and this was to curb and re- 


ſtrain their luxury, and- exceſſive profuſion and ex- 


pence. I ſay, to reſtrain z imagining that it would 


not be poſſible for him to eradicate- their violent fond- 


neſs for. dreſs and outward. ornaments. He began by 
ſubſtituting a different object in their place, by inſpi- 
ring them with a love for another kind of magnificence, 


viz. to diſtinguiſh themſelves. by their horſes, their 


arms, and other things relating to war. This ardour 
had an effect even on their women, who now ſpent 
their whole time in working for their huſbands or 
children. The only. things now ſeen in their hands 


were helmets, which they adorned with plumes of 
feathers tinged with the brighteſt dyes; coats of mail 


for horſemen, and cloaks for the ſoldiers; all which 
they embroidered. - The bare fight of theſe habits 


inflamed their courage, breathed in them a ſtrong de- 


fire to defy the greateſt dangers, and a kind of impa- 


tience to fly in queſt of glory. Pomp in all other 


things, which attract the eye (ſays Plutarch) infalli- 


bly induces luxury; and inſpires all thoſe, who take 
a pleaſure in gazing upon it, with a ſecret effeminacy 
and indolence: The ſenſes, inchanted and dazzled by 
theſe deceitful charms, conſpiring to ſeduce the mind 
itſelf, and to enervate it by, their ſoft inſinuations. 


But, on the contrary, that magnificence, whoſe object 


is arms, animates and exalts courage. | 
Philopœmen is not the only great man who had 


this way of thinking. (5) Plutarch obſerves, that 
Brutus, who had accuſtomed his officers not to be ſu- 


-perfluous on any other occaſion, was perſuaded that 
the richneſs and ſplendour of the armour and weapons 
which ſoldiers have always in their hands, or on their 


bodies, exalt the courage of men who are- naturally 
„„ | brave 


(b) Plut. in Brut, p. 10 : * 


brave and ambitious; and engages ſuch as are of 3 
covetous temper to exert themſelves the more in fight, 
in order to defend their arms, which they look upon 
as a precious and honourable profeſſion. The author 
in queſtion tells us, that the circumſtance which gained 
Sertorius the affe&tion'of the Spaniards, was, his be- 
ſtowing on them, with a very liberal hand, gold and 
_ filver to adorn their helmets, and enrich their ſhjelds. 
This was alſo the opinion of * Cæſar, who always gave 
bis ſoldiers arms that glitrered with gold and filver; 
and this he did not only for pomp ml xe but 
that they might act with greater courage in battle, for 
- the defence of arms of fo great a value. © 
However, I muſt not omit obſerving, that generals, 
no leſs renowned than thoſe we. have mentioned, dif- 
fered in opinion from them. (c) Mithridates, taught 
by his misfortunes of the little advantage which 
ſplendour is to an army, would not allow ſuch arms as 
were gilded and enriched with precious ftones ; and 
began to conſider them as the riches of the con- 
queror, and nor the ſtrength of thoſe who wore them. 
Papirius, the famous dictator, who, by defeating the 
Samnites, repaid the affront. which the Romans had 
received at the Furcæ Caudinz, ſaid F to his troops, 
that it was proper for a ſoldier to appear with a rough 
and ſtern aſpect; that ornaments” of gold and ſilver 
WM became him; and that ſteeF and bravery ought to 
form his glory and pride. And indeed, adds he, gold 
and ſilver are rather ſpoils than arms. Theſe orna- 
ments dazzle the eye before the battle ; but make a 
maſt hideous appearance in the midſt of blood and 
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flaughter. The ſoldier's ornament is his valour; the 
) reſt is always conſequential of victory. A rich * 
8 n | | OA FEST! | n | „ Falls 


| . (c) Plut. in Lucullo, p. 496. 5 
* Habebat tam cultos milites, ſed ferro & animis fretum. Quippe 


ut argento & auro politis armis 
. ornaret, ſimul: & ad ipeciem, & 
quo' tenaciores eorum in prelio 
eſſent metu damni. Sueton. in 
Jul. Ceſar. c. 67. 


re, non ccelatum auro argentoque, 


illa prædam verius quam arma 
eſſe; nitentia ante rem, deformia 
inter ſanguinem & vulnera. Vir- 
tutem- eff militis decus, & omnia 


illa victoriam ſequi: & ditem 
＋ Horridum militem eſſe debe- 


hoſtem quamvis pauperis wigariss, 


premium efle, Liv. I. ix. n. 40. 


* 
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falls a prey to the conqueror, how poor ſoever he may 
be. It is well known, that * Alexander the Great en- 
tertaiged the ſame idea of the richneſs and magni- 
ficence of the arms of the Perſians. | 
In this oppoſition of opinions, it does not become 
me to pronounce, which of thoſe great. men had the 
moſt juſt way of thinking. But however this be, we 


565 


cannot but admire the judgement of Philopcemen, who 


ſeeing luxury prevalent and eſtabliſhed in his country, 
did not think it adviſeable to baniſh it entirely ; bur 


contented himſelf with directing it to an object more 


laudable in itſelf, and more worthy of brave men. 
After Philopœmen had accuſtomed the young men 
to make their ſplendour conſiſt in that of their arms, 
he himſelf exerciſed and formed them very carefully 
in all the parts of military diſcipline. On the other 
ſide, the youths were very attentive to the inſtructions 


be gave them concerning military evolutions ; whence 


there aroſe a kind of emulation among them, which 
ſhould execute them with the greateſt eafe and dili- 


gence. They were prodigiouſly pleaſed with the man- 


ner of drawing up in order of battle, which he taught 


them; becauſe they conceived, that where the ranks 
were ſo very cloſe, they would be the more difficult 


to break; and their arms, though much more pon- 
detous than before, felt much lighter, becauſe they 


took greater delight in carrying them from their 


ſplendour and beauty; and for this reaſon. they panted 


to try them, and to ſee them imbrued in the blood of 


their enemies. 


It muſt be confeſſed that Philopœmen, in what 


light ſoever we view him, is a great captain, and a 
noble pattern for the imitation of all who embrace a 


military life. I cannot too ſtrongly exhort young 


officers and noblemen to ſtudy diligently ſo perfect a 
model, and to imitate him in all thoſe things in which 


he is imitable by them. Our young nobleinen are 
CI Reon Ee: 14 ri bs 
Adden hoſtium auro purpu- Trent, & imbellibus feminis- aus 
raque fulgentem intueri jubebat, rum viri eriperent. Q: Curt. 
prædam non arma geſtantem. I. iii. c. 10. 5 
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once natural to us. 
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full of courage, ſentiments of honour, love of their 
country, and zeal for their prince: The war which 


broke out ſo ſuddenly in Europe, and to which they 
fly with incredible ardour, is a convincing proof. of 
this, and eſpecially their behaviour in Italy and on 


the Rhine. They have fire, vivicity, genius; and 
do not want talents and qualities capable of railing 


them to whatever is greateſt: but then they ſome- 
times want a manly and vigorous education, which 
alone can form great men in every kind. Our man- 
ners being unhappily turned, through a taſte which 


| prevails almoſt univerſally, towards effeminacy, plea- 


ſures, and luxury, the admiration of things trifling 
in themſelves, and a fondneſs for falſe ſplendour, ener- 


vate our courage in our moſt tender years, and blunt 


the edge of that valour of ancient Gaul, which was 


Were the youth among our nobility educated like 
Philopœmen, ſo far, I mean, as is conſiſtent with 


our manners; were they to imbibe in their early years 


an inclination for ſtudies of a ſolid kind, ſuch as phi- 
loſophy, hiſtory, and polity ; were they to propoſe. 
as models for their imitation, the many illuſtrious ge- 


nerals which the Jaſt age ee s were they to put 
P 


themſelves under the diſcipline of thoſe who are now 


the ornament and glory of our nation; and would 


they once duely conſider, that true greatneſs does not 
conſiſt in ſurpaſſing others merely in pomp and pro- 
fuſion, but in diſtinguiſhing themſelves by ſolid 
merit; in fine, were they to make it their delight and 
glory to perfect themſelves in the military knowledge, 
to ſtudy it in all its parts, and acquire the true ſcope 
and deſign of it, without omitting any. of the means 
which conduce to their perfection in it; how illu- 


ſtrious a ſet of officers, commanders, and heroes, 
would France produce! One ſingle man inſpired the 


breaſt of the Achæans with this ardour and emula- 
tion. How much were it to be wiſhed (and why 
ſhould we not wiſh it?) that ſome one of our princes, 


great in all things, in valour as well as birth, would 


revive 
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revive. in our armies this taſte of the ancients, hs | 
ſimplicity, frugality, and generoſity; and direct the 


taſte of the Fr rench nation to things truely beautiful, 
ſolid, and jy. 


of ſuch a glory. 


Sect. VI. Various expeditions of Pity at gu 
. A dgreſton of PoLyBivs upon rag made 


fire. 
W E have already faid, that Sulpitius the pro- 


. conſul, and king Attalus, had continued , 37%" 


in winter-quarters at /Egina. As ſoon as ſpring ap- 


peared they had quitted them, and ſailed to Lemnos 


with their fleets, which together amounted. to ſixty 
gallies. Philip, on the other ſide, that he might be 


able to oppole the enemy either by ſea or land, ad- 


vanced towards Demetrias, whither the ambaſſadors 


of the allies came from all parts to implore his aid in 


the imminent danger to which they were expoſed. 
Philip gave them a favourable reception; and pro- 
miſed to furniſh them with ſuch ſuccours as the pre- 
ſent juncture, and the neceſſity of their affairs, might 
require. He kept his promiſe, and ſent bodies of 
ſoldiers into different places, to ſecure them from the 
attacks of the enemy. He ag ng to -Scotuſa, and 


made his troops march thither from Lariſſa, which lies 


very near it; and then returned to Demetrias. And 
in order to give ſeaſonable ſuccour to ſuch of his allies 
as ſhould be attacked, he fixed ſignals in Phocis, 


|  Eubcea, and in the little iſland of Peparethos; and 


placed, in that part where he lay, on Tiſæum, a very 
lofty mountain of Theſſaly, men to obſerve them, that 
he might have ſpeedy notice of the enemy's march, and 

of the places he might deſign to attack. 1. ſhall ex- 
| plain theſe ſignals hereafter. . _ 

The proconſul and king Attalus advanced towards 
Eubcea, and laid ſiege to Oræa, one of its chief cities. 
It was defended by two caſtles ſtrongly fortified, and 
way able to hold out a W time; but Plator who 


"ox age Iogns commmanded 


(a) Polyb. 1. 4. p. 612—614. Liv. 1. "xvii. b. 12 ih 


All n would be Wee ſhore . 
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commanded it under Philip, ſurrendered it treache- 


roully to the beſiegers. He had purpo ely wor the 
ſignals too late, that Philip might not haye a oppor 
tunity of ſuccouring it. But the ſame Fir Sug War | 
to Chalcis, which Sulpitius beſieged immediately after 
of Oræa. The ſignals wete made very 


| a rb there; and the commander, deaf and inac- 


ceſſible to the offers of the proconſul, prepared for a 


ſtout defence, Sulpitius perceived that he had made = 
an imprudent attempt, and was fo wiſe as to deſiſt 


immediately from it. The city was ſtrongly fortified 
in itſelf; and beſides, ſituated on the Eufipus 


| that 
© famous ſtrait, * in which the ſea does not ebb and and 
flo ſeven times every day, at fixed and ſtated hours, 


as (fays Livy) is commonly reported, but irregularly, 
whilſt the waves roll on all ſides with: ſo much impe- 


tuoſity, that they ſeem like torrents falling Precipi- 


tately from the mountains ſo that _ can never ride 


there in ſafety. 


Attalus beſieged Opuntus, a city -Ninatet not far 
from the ſea-fide, among the Locrians, in Achaia. 
Philip advanced with incredible diligence to its aid, 
having marched upwards of + ſixty miles in one day. 
The city had been juſt taken before he arrived at it; 
and he might have ſurpriſed Attalus who was em- 
ployed in plundering the place, had not the latter, the 


inſtant he 3 of his ap ne retired with great 
precipitation. However, 


Hin Purſued him to the 
ſea-ſide. 
Attalus W retired to Os, and received FE . 
vice there, that Pruſias king of Bithynia had entered 
his territories, he returned towards Aſia, and Sulpi- 
tius to the iſland of gina. Phihp, after having 
taken ſome ſmall 1 and fruſtrated the project of 
M,⸗chanidas, 


_ Haud alia infeſtior cla 5 : 


tio eſt. Nam & venti ab utriuf- 


que terræ præaltis montibus ſub- 
iti ac procellok ſe dejicipnt, & 


fretum ipſum Euripi, non ſepties 
ficut fama fert, temporibus 


ſtatis reciprocat; ſed temerè, in 
1 venti nunc uc nunc - 


v7, , - 


Iuc 1 mari, velut monte pre. 
cipiti devolutus torrens rapitur. 


Ta ner nocte, nec die, quies na- 


vibus datur. Lw. 
1 $ Livy bas it; which is 
certain] ly a prodigious dey 5 res 


ee, 


we 'F 
+ 


employed the utmoſt 


k 
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 Machanidas, the Spartan tyrant, who deſigned to at- 
| tack the people of Elis, who were employed in pre- 

paring for the ſolemnization of the Olympick games, 
he repaired to the affembly of the Achæans, which 
was held at gium, where he expected to find the 
Carthaginian fleet, and to join it with his own; but 
advice being brought, that the ſhips of the Romans 
and king Attalus were failed away, his did the 
ſame. 115 . . 
Philip“ was truely 1 to find, that though he 

iligence in all his projects, he 
always came too late to put them in execution; for- 
tune, would he ſay, taking a pleaſure in bereaving 
him of every opportunity, and in fruſtrating all his 
_ incurſions and cxpeditions. However, he concealed 
his uneaſineſs from the aſſembly, and ſpoke with an 
air of confidence and refolution, Having called the 
gods and men to witneſs, that he had never neglected 
any opportunity of marching out, on all occaſions, in 
ueſt of an enemy; he added, that he did not know 
which fide uſed the greateſt diſpatch ; whether himſelf 
in flying to the aid of his allies, or his enemies in 
eſcaping his purſuits: that this was a tacit confeſſion 
that they thought themſelves inferior to him in 
ſtrength ; nevertheleſs, that he hoped ſoon to gain fo 
complete a victory over them, as would evidently de- 
monſtrate his ſuperiority. This ſpeech greatly en- 
couraged the allies: after having given the neceſſary 
orders, and made ſome expeditions of no great impor- 
trance, he returned into Macedonia, to carry on the 
war againſt the Dardanians. ; 5 


Digraſſion of Pol vBius, on the fignals made by fire. 
The ſubjeQ which Polybius here treats is curious 
enough in itſelf; and beſides, it bears ſo near a rela- 
tion to the facts I] am now relating, as to excuſe my 
introducing a digreſſion, that will not be of a great 

j ork” pd an age length, 
Philippus d & ak 4 re occurriſſe; & = ientem om- 
baut, cds 23 omnia ipſe 1 5 ex deli lag celeritatem 
iſſet, nulli tamen ſe rei in em- ſuam fortunam, Liv. ; 


a 
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length, and which the reader may paſs over if he finds 


it tedious, I ſhall repeat it almoſt literally as I find 
it in Polybius. Livy, in his account of the particu- 


lars above related, and which he copied almoſt ver- 
batim from Polybius, ** mentions the fame ſignals 


made by fire : but then he only hints at them, becauſe 
as they were not invented by. the Romans, conſe- 
quently this was a ſubject which did not relate ſo im- 
mediately to the hiſfory he was writing. But this ar- 


_ tifice of the ſignals, which is a part of the art of war, 
belongs properly to the hiſtory of the Greeks, and 


ſhows to how great a perfection they had carried all 
the parts of that noble art, the Judicious reflexions 
they had formed 1n all things relative to it, and- the 


| sNoniſhing progreſs they had made (3), in relpect to 


the conſtruction of machines of war, different kinds 
of armour, and military ſignals. _ VV 

As the making of ſignals by fire, ſays Polybius, 
though of great uſe in war, has hitherto not been 
treated with any accuracy, I believe it will not be 
proper to paſs over them ſuperficially, but to dwell a 
little upon that head, in order to give my readers a 


more perfect idea of it. 


It is a truth univerſally acknowledged, that oppor- | 
tunity is of great advantage in all things, but eſpe- 
cially in war, Now, among the ſeveral things which 


have been invented to enable men to ſeiſe it, nothing 


can be more conducive to that end than ſignals made 
by fire. Whether tranſactions have happened but a 


little before, or are then tranſacting, they may, by 


this method, be very eaſily made known, at places 
diſtant three or four days journey from where they 
happened, and ſometimes at a ſtill greater diſtance ; 
and by this help, the neceſſary aids may be obtained 
in time, | wy e 
3 « Formerly 
(%) Polyb. I. x. p. 614—618. 1 


* Philippus, ut ad omnes hoſ- 


tium motus poſſet occurrere, in 
Phocidem atque Eubœam, & 
Peparethum mittit qui loca alta 
eligerent, unde editi ignes appa- 
rerent: ipſe in Tiſzo (mons eſt in 


altitudinem ingentem cacuminis 
editi) ſpeculam poſait, ut ignibus 


procul ſublatis, ſignum, ubi quid 


molirentur hoſtes, momento tem- 
poris acciperet. Liv. I. xxviii- 
n. 5. a 
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Formerly this method of giving notice, was of v FD 
little advantage, becauſe of its too great ſimplicity. 


For, in order to the making uſe of it, it was neceſſary 
that certain ſignals ſhould F agreed upon: And, as 
events are infinitely various, it was impoſlible to com- 
municate the greateſt part of them by this method, 
As for inſtance, not to depart from the preſent hiftory, 
it Was very eaſy to make known, at a diſtance, that a 
fleet was arrived at Orza, at Peparethos, or at Chal- 
cis; becauſe the parties whom it concerned had fore- 
feen this, and accordingly had agreed upon ſuch ſig- 
nals. as might denote it. But an unexpected infur- 
rection, a treaſon, an horrid murther committed in a 
city, and ſuch like accidents as happen but too often, 
and which cannot be foreſeen; this kind of events, 
which require immediate. conſideration and remedy, 
cannot be ſignified by a beacon. For it is not poſſible 
| fo agree upon a ſignal for ſuch events as it is impoſſible 
„„ ä e 
Eneas“, who wrote a treatiſe on the duties of a 
general, endeavoured to complete what was wanting on 
this occaſion; but he was far from ſucceeding ſo well 
as could have been wiſhed, or as he himſelf had pro- 
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poſed, of which the reader may now judge. | if 
Thoſe, ſays he, who would give ſignals to one ano- _* 
ther, upon affairs of importance, muſt firſt prepare i 
two veſſels of earth, exactly equal in breadth and 
depth: and they need be but Wer feet and a half 
deep, and a foot and a half wide. They then mult 
take pieces of cork, proportioned to the mouth of 
theſe veſſels, but not quite ſo wide, that they may be 
let down with eaſe to the bottom of theſe veſſels. 
They next fix, in the middle of this cork, a ſtick, 
which muſt be of equal ſize in both theſe veſſels. 
This ſtick muſt be divided exactly and diſtintly by 
15 | f i A . 
ala.” He . r 
the art of war. Cineat, one of diderunt. Plane neſciebam te tam 
Pyrrhus's counſellors, made an peritum eſſe rei militaris. Pyrrhi 
abridgement of it. Pyrrhus alſo te libros et Cinez video lectitaſſe. 


avrote off the Jame ſubje. lian. Lib. ix, Epift. 25. ad Papir. 
Tact. cap. 1. Gert mentions the Poetam. 
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ſpaces of three inches each, in order that ſuch events 
as generally happen in war may be written on them. 


For example, in one of theſe intervals the following 
words may be written. A BODY OF HORSE ARE MARCHED 


INTO THE COUNTRY. On another: A Boy or 1N- 
FANTRY, HEAVILY ARMED ARE ARRIVED HITHER. . On 


2 third: InFanTRY LIGHTLY ARMED, On a fourth: 


Horsz Ap roor. On another: Shirs. Then Pro- 


visioxs 3 and ſo on till all the events, which may pro- 


4 4 


ten down in theſe intervals. 1 5 
This being done, each of the two veſſels muſt have 
a little tube or cock of equal bigneſs, to let out the 
water in equal proportion. Then, the two veſſels 
muſt be filled with water; pieces of cork, with 
their ſticks thruſt through them, muſt be laid upon 
them, and the cocks muſt be opened. Now it is 


bably happen in the war that is carrying on, are writ- 


plain, that as theſe veſſels are equal, the corks will 


ſink, and the ſticks deſcend lower in the veſſels, in 
proportion as they empty themſelves. But to be 
more certain of this exactneſs, it will be proper to 
make the experiment firſt, and to examine whether 


all things correſpond and agree together, by an uniform 


execution on both ſides. 


When they are well aſſured of this, the two veſſels 


muſt be carried to the two places where the ſignals are 


to be made and obſerved: Water is poured in, and 


the corks and ſticks are put in the veſſels. In pro- 
ag as any of the events which are written on the 
Hicks ſhall happen, a torch, or other light, is raiſed, 
which muſt be held aloft, till ſuch time as another is 
raiſed by the party to whom it is directed. (This firſt 
ſignal is only to give notice that both parties are read 

and attentive.) Then the torch or other light mu 

be taken away, and the cocks ſet open. When the 
interval, that is, that part of the ſtick where the 
event of which notice is to be given is written, ſhall 


be fallen to a level with the veſſels, then the man who 


gives the ſignal lifts up his torch; and on the other 
fide, the correſpondent ſignal-maker immediately 
1 . . turns 
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tuns the cock of his veſſel, and looks ar what is wit 
on that part of the ſtiek which touches the mouth of 


the veſſel; on which occaſion, if every thing has been 


executed exactly and * on Sath. fades, boch ml 

read the fame ching. 

Althaugh this method Gan Gi: that which was 
iſed in early ages, in which men agreed only upon 

a fingle ſignal which was to denote the event the cher 


party deſired to be informed of, and; which had been 


agreed upon, it nevertheleſs was too vague and inde- 
terminate. For it is impoſſible to foreſee all the acci- 
dents that may happen in EN war; and though they 


could be foreſeen, there would be no poſſibility of 


writing them all on a piece of ſticx. Beſides, when 
any unexpected accident ſhould happen, how could 
notice be given of it: according toi this method? To 


this I may add; that the inſeription on the ſtick is no 


ways exact and "circumſtantial. We are not tald how 
many: horſe and foot are come; what part of the coun- 
try they are in; how many ſhips are arrived; nor 


the quantity of proviſions n For before theſe 


ſeveral particulars could be written on the ſtick, they 
muſt have been foreſeen,” which was altogether im- 


poſſible, though moſt eſſentiakl; and how can ſue- 


cours be ſent, when it is not known: how many ene- 


mies are to be oppoſed, nor in what part of the coun- 


try they are? How muſt a party either confide- in or 
doubt their own ſtrength? In a word, how will they 
know what to do, when they are not told how many 


ſhips, or what e of provifiens are come from 


this enemy? 


* The laſt e wih was invented by 8 ach: 


aches: aſcribe ro Democlitus; however, we have im- 


proved it, ſays Polybius, who continues the ſole 
fpeaker upon this head. This fixes every circumſtance, 


and enables us ro give notice of whatſoever happens. 
The only thing required, is great care and exactnels. 
This method is as follows: 


The twenty-four letters of t the alphaber muſt be , 
taken and divided into five Parts 00 theſe muſt be 
fixed 
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es from to to bottom, in their natural 
order on five columns; 7 ih letters in each column, 
the laſt excepted, which is to have but four, 

The alphabet being diſpoſed in this manner, the | 
man who is to make the ſignal muſt begin by ſhowing - 
two torches or lights; and theſe he muſt hold aloft 
till the other party has alſo ſhown two lights. This 
firſt ſignal is only to ſhow that both ſides are ee 


after which the lights muſt be removed, 


The affair now is, to make the other party _y 
in this alphabet, the advices we want to acquaint . 
them with. The perſon, who gives the ſignal, ſhall 
hold up torches to his left, in order to denote to the 
correſpondent party, from which of the columns he 
muſt take letters, to write them down in proporxion 
as they ſhall be pointed out to him; ſo that if it is 
the firſt column, he only holds up one torch; if the 
ſecond, he ſnows two, and ſo on, and always to the 
left. He muſt do the ſame to the right hand, to 
point out to the perſon who receives the ſignal, which 
letter in the column he muſt obſerve and write down. 

This both parties muſt agree upon between them. 
Theſe ſeveral things being fixed, and each of them 
got to his poſt, the man who gives the ſignal muſt 
have a geometrical inftrument with two tubes, in 
order that he may know by one of them the right, 
and by the other the left of him who is to anſwer. 

The board muſt be ſet up near to this inſtrument; and 
to the right and left a ſolid muſt be raiſed ten feet 
broad, and about the height of a man; in order that 
the torches, which ſhall be lifted up over it, may ſpead 
a ſtrong, clear light; and that when they are to be 
lowered, they may be entirely hid behind them. 8 

All things being thus diſpoſed on each ſide, 1 will 

ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that advice 1s to be given, that 
An bundred Cretans, or Kretans, are gone over to the ene- 
Firſt, he muſt make choice of ſuch. words as 
will expreſs what 1 is here ſaid in the feweſt letters poſ- 


ſible 


* 7 he fyure Ch it Is amexed at the end of this little ret 


od , * 
- - 
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fible, as Cretans, or Kretans*, an hundred have deſerted, 


x 
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which expreſſes the very ſame idea in much fewer | 


The firſt Yorker? is a K, wich 4 is in we Tecond co- 


Jumn. Two torches muſt therefore be lifted to the 


left, to inform the perſon who receives the ſignal, that 
he muſt look into the ſecond column. He then muſt 


lift up five torches to the right, to denote that the 


letter ſought for is the fifth of the REGUE column, 
that 1 W.-K 
Afterwards four torches wat be held up t to the left, 


to point out the P + which is in the fourth column; 


then two to the right, to denote that this letter is the 
ſecond of the fourth column. The ſame muſt be ob- 
ſerved with reſpect to the reſt of the letters. 


By this method, every event that comes to MY 


may be denoted in a fixed and determinate manner. 


The reaſon why two ſets of lights are uſed, is, becauſe 


every letter muſt be pointed out twice; the firſt, to 


denote the column to which it belongs and the ſe- 
cond, to ſhow its place in order in the columns pointed 
out. Tf the perſons employed on theſe occaſions ob- 
ſerve the rules here laid down, they' will give exact 


notice: but it muſt be practiſed a long time, before 


they will be able to be very quick and exact in the 


operation. 

This is what is propoſed by Polybius, who, it is 
well known, was a great ſoldier and politician, and 
for this reaſon his hints ought to be valued. They 
might be improved and put in practice on a great 


many occaſions, Theſe ſignals were N in a 


mountainous country. 

A pamphlet was lent me, Hut in 1702, and 
entitled, The art of making ſignals both by ſea and land. 
The pamphlet was dedicated to the king, by the Sieur 
Marcel, commiſſioner of the navy at Arles. This 
author affirms,” that he communicated ſeveral times, 
at the diſtance of two leagues on as ſhort a ſpace of 


time 


- The words are 2 in this Þt This is the capital letter R in 
a. in the Greek the n. tongue, | 


* 
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time as a man could write down, and 5 exactly 
the letters contained in the advice he would commy- 
nicate) an unexpected piece of news that took. up a 
page. in writing. 
I cannot ſay. what this ne invention Was, nor * * 
ſucceſs it met with; but in my opinion ſuch: diſcove- 
ries as. theſe: ought not to be neglected. n all ages 
and nations, men have been very deſirous of finding 
out and employing methods for receiving or commu- 
nicating ſpeedy advices; and of theſe, ſignals by. fire 
are one of the principal 
(e) In the fabulous times, when the fifty daughters 

of Danaus murthered all their huſbands in one night, 
Hypermneſtra excepted, who ſpated Lynceus, it is 
— 4 that both flying, and each being arrived at a 
place of ſafety, they a x rmed. one another of it by 
ſignals made by fire; and that this circumſtance gave 
rile to the feſtival of torches eſtabliſhed in Ar | 
t Agamemnon, at his ſetting out for the Po ex- 
pedition, had promiſed Clytemneſtra, that the very 
day the city ſhould be taken, he would give natice of 
the victory by fires, kindled for that purpoſe. He 
kept his word, as appears from the tragedy of Æſchy- 
jus, which takes its name from that prince: Where 
the ſhe-centinel,. appointed to watch that ſignal, de- 
clares ſhe had ſpent many tedious nights | in that uncom- 
fortable poſt... 
We alſo find * by. the arititgs of 19 — Ceſar, that 
be himſelf uſed the ſame method. 
Ceæſar gives us an account of another method i in uſe 

amongſt the Gauls. Whenever any. extraordinary 
event happened in their country, or they ſtood in 
need of immediate ſuccour, they gave notice. to one 
another by repeated ſhouts, which were. catehed from 
Place to place; ſo that the maſſacre of the Romans 
in Orleans, at ſun-· riſe, was known by eight or nine 
o'clock in the eine in ere 99575 Wees 


| from the other city. Sd 
| | We 
(c) Pauſan. I. ii. p. 130. 


hs. Salben ut ante Cæſar im- ta, ex proximis caſtellis ed concur- 
peraverat, NE ſignificatione fac- Fin eſt, Caf. Bell, Gall. Le 
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(ad) We are told of a much ſhorter method. It is 


| pretended that the king of Perſia, when he carried 
the war into Greece, had poſted a kind of centinels at 
8 na diſtances, who communicated to one another, 
by their voices, ſuch news as it was neceſfary to tranſ- 


4 


mit to a great diſtance; and that advice could be 
communicated from Athens to Suſa (upwards of an 
hundred and fifty leagues) in forty-eight hours. 

It is alſo related, that a ? Sidonian propoſed to 


Alexander the Great an infallible method for eſta- 


bliſhing a ſpeedy and ſafe communication between all 
the countries ſubje&t to him. He required but five 
days for giving notice, from ſo great a diſtance as be- 
tween his hereditary kingdom, and his moſt remote 
conquelt in India: But the king, looking upon this 
offer as a mere chimera, rejected it with contempt: 
however he ſoon repented it, and very juſtly; for 


577 


the experiment might have been made with little 


trouble to himſelf. = 


(e) Pliny relates another method, which is not al- 


together improbable. Decimus Brutus defended the 
city of Modena beſieged by Anthony, who prevented 


his ſending the leaſt advice to the conſuls, by drawing 


lines round the city, and laying nets in the river. 
However, Brutus employed pigeons, to whoſe feet 


he faſtened letters, which arrived in ſafety wherever 


he thought proper to ſend them. Of what uſe, ſays 
+ Pliny, were Anthony's intrenchments and centinels 


to him? Of what ſervice were all the nets he ſpread, 


when the new courier took his rout through the air? 
Travellers relate, that to carry. advices from Alex- 
andria to Aleppo, when ſhips. arrive in that harbour, 
they make uſe of pigeons, who have young ones at 
Aleppo. Letters, containing the advices to be. com- 
municated, . are faſtened about the pigeons necks, or 
feet; this being done, the pigeons take wing, ſoar 
Yo Nt con 3 7 


(%) Coel. Rhodig I. xvii. e. 3. (e) Plin. I. vii. e. 37. 


yigenere, in his remarks on the, + Quid vallum, & vigil obſi- 


ſeventh book of Caſar's wars in dio, atque etiam retia amne præ- 
Gaul, relates this without citing texta profuere Antonio, per ccœ- 
directly the author, | lum eunte nuntio ? | 
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td a great height, and fly to Aleppo, where the letters 
maaſacher pla — 


| Deſeription of - the ws employed in fignals "made 
Mr. Chevalier, mathematical profeſſor in the royal 
college, a fellow member with me, and my parti- 
cular friend, has been fo gobd as to delineate, at my 
requeſt, the figure of the inſtrument, mentioned by 
Polybius, and to add the following explication of it. 
Ins this manner J conceive the idea I have of the 
inſtrument deſcribed by 'Polybius, for communicating 
advices at a great diſtance, by ſignals made by fire. 
AB is a beam about four or hve feet long, five or 
ix inches broad, 'ahd two or three inches thick. At 
the extremities of it are, well dove-railed and fixed 
exactly perpendicular in the middle, two croſs pieces 
"of wood, 
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On theſe pieces muſt be placed two hollow tubes or 
cylinders GH, IK, through which the obſervations 
are made, Theſe tubes muſt be exactly cylindrical, 
and formed of ſotne hard, ſolid metal, in order that 
they may not ſhrink or warp. They muſt be a foot 
Tj longer an the croſs pieces on which they are es 


* Tavelfth part of an inch. 
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an chereby. will extend fix ab. 5 e it at each 


Theſe two tubes m 
2 4 . in the mile of whoſe le oth ſhall 
be à ſmall conyexity (3) 15 about an inch roun 
In the middle of this part (3) muſt he a hole exact y 
— ahout half an inch in diameter; ſo that apply- 
35 . * on which theſe tubes are fixed; upon 
$ pieces of wood CD, 127 this hole muſt be 
won fo filled by the projecting a ad cylindrical art of 
the . (2) which was 15 in it, and in 12 * 
manner as to ereur gt. its The head of the ſcrew 
„ one 8 Nn the ſuperficies of the 
plates, and in ſuch a manner as that thoſe tubes may 


turn, with their plates about theſe ſcrews, in order to 


direct them on the boards or W 0 P, Q, behind 
Which the ſignals hy fire zur mad e, according to the 
: yrs Aiſtances of the. places where t the Gignals, ſhall 
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on two plates of 


ven. 
The tubes muſt be blacked within, in order that 


when the eye is applied to pne of their ends, i, may 
not receive any wichen rays. There muſt alſo 
placed about the end, on the ſide of the 1 = 
perforated ring, the aperture of which muſt 'be of 
three or four lines; and place at the other end two 
threads, the one vertical, and the other horizontal, 
crofling one, beef in the axis of the tube. 

Im the middle of the beam AB muſt be made a 
round hole, two inches. i in. diameter,, in which muſt 
| be fixed the - foot; LMNOP, which ſupports the 
whole machine, and round which it turns as on its 
axis. This machine may be called a rule and fights, 
though it differs from that which is applied to circum- 
ferenters, theodolites, and even geometrical ſquares, 
which are uſed to. 179 950 an take plans, and ſurvey, 


Sc. but it has the ſame > uſes, which is to direct the 


fight, 211 

The perſon who, 8 and. he who re- 
cerves it, muſt have the Ie; inſtrument ; $ otherwiſe, 
the man who receives the ſignal could not diſtinguiſh 
whether the ſignals made are to the night or lefr of 
| | „ bim 
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him who makes them, which is an effential circum- 


ſtance according to the method propoſed by Polybius. 
The two boards or ſcreens PO, which are to de- 
note the right and left hand of the man who gives the 


- ſignals, or to diſplay or hide the fires, according to 
the circumſtance of the obſervation, ought to be 


greater or leſs, and nearer or farther diſtant from one 


another, according as the diſtance between the places 
where the ſignals muſt be given and received is greater 


or leſs. 8 


In my deſcription of the preceding machine, all I 


_ endeavoured was, to explain the manner how Poly- 


bius's idea might be put in execution, in makin - 
2 | , | 8 


nals by fire; but I do not pretend to ſay, that it is of 
- uſe, for giving ſignals at a conſiderable diſtance; for 


it is certain, that, how large ſoever this machine be, 


ſignals made by 2, 3, 4, and g torches, will not be 
ſeen at 5, 6, or more leagues diſtance, as he ſuppoſes. 


Jo make them viſible at a greater diſtance, ſuch 


torches muſt not be made uſe of, as can be lifted up 


and down with the hand, but large wide ſpreading 
_ fires of whole loads of ſtraw or wood; and conſe - 


quently, boards or ſcreens of a prodigious ſize muſt 
be employed, to hide or eclipſe them. 7 5 
Teleſcopes were not known in Polybius's time; 


they were not diſcovered or improved till the laſt cen- 
tury. Thoſe inſtruments might have made the ſignals 
in queſtion - viſible at a much greater diftance than 


bare tubes could have done: but I ftill doubt, whe- 


e ther they could be employed to the uſe mentioned by 
Polybius, at a greater diſtance than two or three 
leagues. However, I am of opinion, that a city be- 


ſieged might communicate advice to an army ſent to 


ſuccour it, or give notice how long time it could hold 
out a ſiege, in order to taking proper meaſures: and 


that, on the other ſide, the army ſent to its aid might. 
communicate its defigns to the city beſieged, eſpecially 
JT -*75 77 a 9 
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Srcrt. VII. PrzLoporMEN gains @ famous victory 
near Mantinea, over Macnanipas, tyrant of Sparta. 
The high regard paid to that general. Nap1s ſucceeds 
MacHaniDas. Some inſtances of his avarice and 
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cruelty. A general peace concluded between PaiLip 


and the Romans, in which the allies on both fides are 


included. 


IE Romans, wholly employed in the war A. M. 
3798. 


with Hannibal, which they reſolved to termi- 
nate, intermeddled very little with that of the Greeks, 
and did not moleſt them during the two following 
years, 


(a) In the firſt, Philopœmen was appointed captain- 


Ant. Js e. 
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general of the Achæans. As ſoon as he was inveſted 
with this employment, which was the higheſt in the 
ſtate, he aſſembled his allies before he took the field, - 


and exhorted them to ſecond his zeal with courage 
and warmth, and ſupport with honour both their fame 
and his. He inſiſted ſtrongly on the care they ought 
to take, not of the beauty and magnificence of the 


dreſs, which became women only, and thoſe too of 


little merit ; but of the neatneſs and ſplendour of their 


arms, an object worthy of men, intent upon their 


own glory and the good of their country, 

His ſpeech was received with univerſal applauſe, inſo- 
much that, at the breaking up of the aſſembly, all thoſe 
who were magnificently dreſſed were pointed at; fo 
great an influence have the words of an illuſtrious per- 
| fon, not only in diſſuading men from vice, but in in- 
clining them to virtue; eſpecially when his actions 
correſpond with his words, for then it is ſcarce poſ- 
ſible to reſiſt his exhortations. This was the charac- 
ter of Philopœmen. Plain in his dreſs, and frugal in 
his diet, he took very little care of his body. In con- 


verſation he ſuffered patiently the ill temper of others, 


even when they uſed contempruous expreſſions: And, 
for himſelf, he was ſure never to give the leaſt of- 


fence to any one. It was his ſtudy, during his life, to 


| F p 3 
(a) Polyb. I. xi. g. 629-531, 


33 


ſpeak 


catapultæ, and darts to ſuſtain them. 


FAE HIs Tro 
ſpeak nothing but the truth: and, indeed, the e | 
expreſſions of his were heard with reſpe&, and jmmie- 
diately believed. And he was dot obliged” to em. 1 
a great many words to perſuade, his cohdukt being 
rule of what every body elſe ought to do. 

The aſſembly being diſmiſſed, every body returned 
to their reſpective cities, in the higheft Marton of 
Philopemen, whoſe words as well as actions had 
charmed them; and fully perſuaded, that as long as 
he ſhould reſide in the government, it could not but 
Aouriſh, He immediately viſited the ſeveral cities, 
and gave the neceſſary orders in them. He aſſembled 
the people in every place, acquainted them with every 
thing that was neceſſary to be done, and raiſed troops. 
After ſpending near eight months in making the va- 
rious preparations, he took the field. 

(3) Machanidas, tyrant of Lacedzmonia, was 
Watching, at the head of a powerful army, for an op- 
 portunity to ſubje& all Peloponneſus. The moment 
advice was brought of his arrival in the territories of 
Mantinea, Philopœmen prepared to give him battle. 

The tyrant of Sparta ſet out upon his march at day- 
break, at the head of the heavy- armed infantry, and 

ofted to the right and left on the ſame line, but a 
fate more advanced, the light infantry compoſed of 
foreigners ; ; and behind them chariots laden with 
It appears by 
the ſequel, that before him lay a ditch, that run along 
part of the plain, bezond which his troops extended at 


* 


each end. 


with 8 8 ronang at their e 


At the ſame time Philopœemen marched his army 
in three bodies out of the city. The firſt, conſiſting 
of Achæan horſe, was poſted to the right. The ſe- 
cond, compoſed of heayy-armed foot, was in the 
bentre. and advanced to the ditch. The third, com- 
oſcd of Illy rians, cuitaſſiers, foreigners, Iight-armed 
troops, and ſome + Tarentine horſe, were at the left, 


15 „ e 
(5) Polyb. I. xi. p. 631637. Plut. in Philop. p. 391. 


Engines to di Fog darys er + The Tarentine horſemen had each 
forer, &c. : / 8 two . Liv. I. x XXXV. n. 28. 
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The time for beginning the battle approaching, and 


the enemy in view, that general, flying up and down . 


the ranks of the infantry, encouraged his men in few, 
but very ſtrong expreſſions. Moſt of them were even 


not heard; but he was ſo dear to his ſoldiers, and they 
repoſed ſuch.confidence i in him, that they wanted no 


exhortations to fight with incredible ardour. In a 
kind of tranſport they animated their general, and 
preſſed him to lead them on to battle, All he endea- 
voured to make them underſtand was, that the time 
was come in which their enemies would be reduced to 
an ignominious captivity, and themſelves reſtored toa 
glorious and immortal libe 

Machanidas marched his infantry i in a kind of co- 
lumn, as if oe intended to begin the battle by charg- 
ing the right wing: but when he was advanced to a 
proper diffance, 'he on a ſudden made his infantry 
wheel about, in order that it might extend to his 


right, and make a front equal to the left of the 


Acheans and, to cover it, he cauſed all the chariots 
laden with catapultæ to advance forward. Philo- 
men plainly ſa th that his deſign was to break his 
infantry, by overwhelming it with darts and ſtones: 
however, he did not give him time for it, but cauſed 
the Tarentine horſe to begin the battle with great vi- 
gour, on a ſpot where they had room enough to en- 
gage in. Machanidas was forced to do the fame, and 
o lead on his Tarentines. The firſt charge was very 

F ak The light- armed ſoldiers advancing a little 
after to ſuſtain them, in a moment the foreign troops 
were univerſally engaged on both ſides; and, as in 
this attack they fought man to man, the battle was a 
Jong time doubtful. At laſt, the foreigners in the 
tyrant's army had the advantage; their numbers and 
dexterity, K. uired by experience, giving them the ſu- 
periority. The Illyrians and cuiraſſiers, who ſuſtained 
dne foreign ſoldiers in Philopeemen's army, could not 
withſtand ſo furious a charge. They were entirely 
broke, and fled with the utmoſt precipitation towards 


1 the 
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the my of Mantinea, about a mile from the field of 
battle 
Philopœmen ſeemed now loſt to all hopes. On this 


| occaſion, ſays. Polybius, appeared the truth of a 


maxim, which cannot reaſonably be conteſted, That 
the events of war are generally ſucceſsfyl or unforty- 
nate, only in proportion to the ſkill or ignorance of 


the generals who command in them. Philopœmen, 


ſo far from deſponding at the ill ſucceſs of the firſt 


Bo charge, or being in confuſion, was ſolely intent upon 


taking advantage of the errors which the enemy might 
commit. Accordingly they were guilty of a great 
one, which indeed is but too frequent on theſe occa- 
ſions, and for that reaſon cannot be too ſtrongly 
guarded againſt, Machanidas, after the left wing 
was routed, inſtead of improving that adyantage, b 

charging in front that inſtant with his infantry the 
centre of that of the enemies, and taking it at the 
ſame time in flank with his victorious wing, and there- 
by terminating the whole affair, ſuffers himſelf, like 


2 young man, to be hurried away by the fire and im- 


petuoſity of his ſoldiers, and purſues, without order 
or diſcipline, thoſe who were flying; as if, after hav- 
ing given way, fear would not have carried them to 
the gates of the city, 

Philopœmen, who upon this defeat had retired to 


- his intantry in the centre, takes the firſt cohorts, com- 


abandoned. By this movement be. divided the centre * 


mands them to wheel to the left, and at their head 
marches and ſeiſes the poſt which Machanidas had 2 


of the enemy's infantry from his right wing. He 
then commanded theſe cohorts to ſtay in the poſt they 
had. juſt ſeiſed, till farther orders; and at the ſame 
time directed Polybius, the Megalopolitan, to rally 
al the IUyrians, cuiraſſiers, and foreigners, who, with- 
out quitting their ranks, and flying as the reſt had 

| done, 

2 Ia: e tranſlator of Feh- ab not born at that time. It js 
bins miflakes this officer for our true indeed that this perſon had the - 
Liflorian, and here introduces him fame name, and was a native of 


Healing; which is otherawiſe in the ſame city, which makes the 
the original, Po! lybius the ee error more excuſeable, 
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done, had drawn off, to avoid the fury of the con- 
queror ; and, with theſe forces, to poſt himſelf, on the 
flank of the infantry in his centre, to check the enemy 
in their return from the purſuit. I 5 
But now the Lacedæmonian infantry, elate with 
the firſt ſucceſs of their wing, without waiting for 
the ſignal, advance with their pikes lowered towards 
the Achæans as far as the brink of the ditch. When 
they came up to it, whether from being ſo near the 
enemy, they were aſhamed not to go on, or that they 
did not value the ditch, becauſe it was dry and had no 
hedge; and beſides, being no longer able to retire, 
becauſe the advanced ranks were puſhed forward by 
thoſe in the rear, they ruſhed into the ditch at once. 
This was the decifive point of time which Philopce- 
men had long waited, and thereupon he orders the 
charge to be founded. His troops levelling their 
pikes, fell with dreadful ſnouts on the Laced æmonians. 
Theſe, who at their deſcending into the ditch, had 
broke their ranks, no ſooner ſaw the enemy above 
them, but they immediately fled; nevertheleſs, great 
numbers of them were left in the ditch, having been 
killed either by the Achæans, or their own ſoldiers. 
To complete the glory of this action, the buſineſs 
now was to prevent the tyrant from elcaping the con- 
queror. This was Philopœmen's only object. Ma- 
chanidas, on his return, perceived that his army fled; 
when, being ſenſible of his errour, he endeavoured, bur 
in vain, to force his way through the Achzans. His 
troops, perceiving that the enemy were maſters of the 
bridge which lay over the ditch, were quite diſpirited, 
and endeavoured to ſave themſelves as well as they 
could, Machanidas himſelf, finding it impoſſible to 
pals the bridge, hurried along the fide of the ditch, in 
order to find a place for getting over it. Philopœmen 
knew him by his purple mantle, and the trappings of 
his horſe : So that, after giving the neceſſary orders to 
his officers, he paſſed the ditch, in order to ſtop the 
ty rant. The latter having found a part of the ditch 
yhich might eaſily be croſſed, claps ſpurs to his horſe, 
TO FD oor oo 


and ſprings forward in order to leaꝑ over. That very. - 
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inſtant Philopœmen threw. his javelin at him, which 
laid him dead in the ditch. The. tyrant's head being 
ſtruck of, and carried from rank to rank, gave new. 


courage to. the victorious. Achæans. They urſued | 


the fugitives, with incredible. ardour, as far as Fegea, 
entered the city with them, and, being now maſters 


of the field, the very, next day they encamped on the. 
banks of the Eurotas. 


\ 


The: Achzans did not loſe many men in this battle, 
but the Lacedæmonians loſt four thouſand, without 


including the priſoners, who. were ſtill more nume- 


rous. The baggage and arms were alſo taken by the 


Achæans. 


» . The conquerors, ſtruck with admiration at the con- 


duct of their general, to whom the victory was en- 
tirely owing, erected a brazen ſtatue to him in the 


ſame attitude in which he had killed the tyrant; 


which ſtatue they afterwards placed in the temple of 


Apollo at Delphos. 


Poly bius juſtly obſerves, that this Ggnal victory muſt 


not be aſcribed either to chance, or à concurrence of 


circumſtances, hut entirely to the abilities of the ge- 
neral, who had foreſeen and diſpoſed all things neceſ- 


ſary for this great event. And, indeed, from the be- 


ginning (it is Polybius who ſtill ſpeaks, and conti- 


_ nves his reflexions) Philopœmen had covered himſelf 


with the ditch; not to avoid coming to a battle, ag 
ſome have imagined, but becauſe, like a judicious _ 
man and à great ſoldier, he had reflected, that ſhould : 
Machanidas attempt to make his army paſs the ditch, 
before he was aware of it, his troops would certainly 
be cut to Pieces, and entirely. defeated ; or if, being 


ſtopped by the ditch, he ſhould change his reſolution, 


and break his order of battle through fear, that he 


would be thought the moſt unſkilful of generals, in 


8bandoging his victory to the enemy, without daring 


49 come to à battle, and in carrying off no other marks 


of his | enterpriſe, than the ignominy of having re- 
nounced it. Pely biu . highly applayds the 2 


FF 


% 
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ſence of mind and reſolution of Philopœmen, in his 

not deſponding or looſing courage when his left wing 
was routed; but in having made that very defeat an 
occaſion of his gaining a glorious victory. 

Mlethinks theſe ſmall battles, where there are not 
many combatants on either ſide, and in which, by 
that means, one may follow, as it were with the eye, 
the ſeveral ſteps of the commanding officers, obſerve 
the ſeveral orders they give, the precautions they take, 
and the errors they commit; that theſe, I ſay, may 


be of great ſervice to thoſe who are one day to com- 


mand armies; and this is one of the chief advan- 


tages from the ſtudy of hiſtory. 


It is related that in the aſſembly of the Nemæan A.M. 


games which were ſolemnized the year after this fa- , 379%, | 
mons battle of Mantinea, Philopœmen being elected 203. " i 
Nen of the Achæans a ſecond time, and having 
then no employment for his forces, upon account of 

the feſtival, he cauſed his phalanx, very ſplendidly 

clothed, to pals in review before all the Greeks, and 


made them perform their uſual exerciſes, to ſhow with 


what dexterity, ſtrength, and agility, they performed | 
the ſeveral military movements, without breaking or 


diſordering their ranks in the leaſt. He afterwards 
went into the theatre in which the muſicians were dif- 


- 


puting for the prize in their art, accompained 4 


| Thoſe youths in their coats of arms, all of a racers | 
[1 


ſtature, and in the flower of their age; all filled with 
the higheſt veneration for their general, and fired at 
the ſame time with a martial intrepidity; ſentiments 


with which. their glorious battles and ſucceſs, under 


this illuſtrious general, had inſpired them. 


The very inſtant that flouriſhing troop of youths | 
entered with Philopœmen, Pylades the muſician, who 
was ſinging to his. lyre the Perfians of Timotheus, 


happened accidentally to repeat the following verſe, 


The 


* bi. was A dithyrambick foet, Chrif. . | One Bit pieces Was 


050 lived about the X entitled tbe Pei 
Ohlymyiqa, i. e. 298 peur, "before OO 
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The wreaths of liberty to me you owe, ; 
The brighteſt crown the gods beſtow. © 
Theſe lofiy verſes being finely expreſſed by the 
ſinger, who had an exquiſite voice, ſtruck the whole 
aſſembly. At the ſame time all the Greeks caſt their 


eyes upon Philopœmen; and clapping their hands, 


and raiſing ſhouts of joy, they called to mind the 


lorious ages of triumphant Greece; ſoothing them- 
elves with the pleaſing hopes, that they ſhould revive 
thoſe ancient times, and their priſtine glory ; ſo greatly 
did a general, like Philopœmen, increaſe their confi- 


dence, and inflame thir courage. 705 


And indeed, ſays Plutarch, as we find young colts 


are always fond of thoſe they are uſed to, and that 


in caſe any other perſon attempts to mount them, they 
are diſpleaſed, and prance about with their new rider; 


the ſame diſpoſition appeared in the Achæan league. 


The inſtant they were to embark in a new war, and 


a battle was to be fought, if any other general was 


appointed, immediately the deputies of the confede- 
rate powers would be diſcouraged, and turn their eyes 
in queſt of Philopœmen; and the moment he ap- 
peared, the whole league revived and were ready for 
action; ſo ſtrongly were they perſuaded of his great 
valour and abilities; well knowing that he was the 
only general whoſe preſence the enemy dreaded, and 


whoſe name alone made them tremble. - 


Can there, humanly ſpeaking, be a more pleaſing, 


more affecting, or more ſolid glory for a general or a 


prince, than to ſee himſelf eſteemed, beloved, and re- 


vered, by the army and Os in the manner Philo- | 


pœmen was? is it poſſible for any man to be ſo taſte- 
leſs and void of ſenſe, as to prefer, or even compare, 
to the honour which the exalted qualities of Philo- 
pcmen acquired him, the © pretended glory which ſo 
many perſons of quality imagine they derive from 
their equipages, buildings, furniture, and the ridicu- 
lous expence of their tables. Philopœmen affected 
magnificegce more than they do; but then he placed 

e „„ 
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it in what it really conſiſts; the clothing his troops 
ſplendidly; providing them good horſes and ſhining 
arms; ſupplying, with a generous hand, all their wants 
both publick and private; diſtributing money ſeaſon- 
ably to encourage the officers, and even private men: 
In acting thus, Philopœmen, though dreſſed in a very 
plain habit, was looked upon as the greateſt and moſt 
magnificent general of his time. e 
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Sparta did not recover its ancient liberty by tlie 


death of Machanidas, the only conſequence of which 


Was its changing one oppreſſor for another. The ty- 


rant had been extirpated, but not the tyranny. That 
unhappy city, formerly ſo jealous of its liberty and 


independence, and now abandoned to ſlavery, ſeemed - 


by its indolence ſtudious of nothing but to make itſelf 
new chains, or to ſupport its old ones. Machanidas 
was ſucceeded by Nabis, who, though a worſe tyrant, 
yet the Spartans did not ſhow the leaſt ſpirit, or make 
the leaſt effort to ſhake off the yoke of ſlavery, — 
(lc) Nabis, in the beginning of his government, was 
not defirous to undertake any foreign expedition; but 
employed his whole endeavours to lay the ſolid foun- 
dations of a laſting and cruel tyranny. For that pur- 
poſe he made it his partieular care to deſtroy all the 
remaining Spartans in that republick. He baniſhed 
from it all ſuch as were moſt diſtinguiſhed for their 


quality and wealth, and gave their eſtates and wives to 


his creatures. We ſhall ſpeak of theſe perſons here- 
after under the name of the Exiles. He had 'taken 
into his pay a great number of foreigners, all plun- 
derers and aſſaſſins, and capable of perpetrating the 


blackeſt crimes for gain. This kind of people, who 


had been baniſhed their country for their erimes, 
flocked round the tyrant, ' who lived in the midſt of 
them as their protector and king; employing them as 
his attendants and guards, to ſtrengthen his tyranny, 
and confirm his power. He was not ſatisfied with 
baniſning the citizens; he acted in ſuch a manner, 
that they could not find any ſecure aſylum, even in 
. N 64/525 e 2.041 e eee 
(c) Polyb. I. xiii. p. 674, 675. 
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Journey by his emiſſaries; and he recalled gthers 
from baniſhment, with no other view but to murder 


Beſides theſe barharities, he invented a machine 
Which may be called an infernal one, repreſenting a 
{woman magnificently dreſſed, and exactly reſembling 

his wife. Every time that he ſent for any perſon, 
extort money from him, he would firſt declare, in the 

. ckindeſt, and moſt gentle terms, the danger to which 
the Whole country, and Sparta in particular, Was ex- 
poſed by the menaces of the Achæans ; the number of 
orcigners he as, obliged. to keep in pey pr .the 
pended. for the worſhip of the gods, and for the, good 
of the publick. In caſe the perſon ſpoke to was wronght 
upon hy his words, he proceeded no farther, this being 
all he wanted: But, if he was refractory, and refuſed 

to give him money, he would ſay, *, Probably the 
talent of perſuaſion is not mine; but I hope that 
Apega will have ſome effect upon you.“ This 
Apega | was his wife. He no . ſooner ; uttered . theſe 
words but his machine appeared. Nabis, taking her 
by the hand, raiſed her from her chair, and led her 
to his man. The hands, the arms and breaſt: of this 
machine were ſtuck: with ſharp iron points, con- 

CLealed under her clothes. The pretended Apega 

embraced. the unhappy Wretch, folded him in her 


arms; and Jaying hers round his waſte,..claſped him 
:5nto her boſom, whilſt he vented the moſt lament- 
F able cries. The machine was made to perform theſe 
ſeveral motions by ſecret ſprings. In this manner did 
the ty rant put many to death, from vom he could not 
othetwiſe extort the ſuma he demande. 
Would one believe that a man could be fo m- 
Pletely wicked, as to eontrive, in cold blood, ſuch a 
machine, merely to torture his fellow creatures, and 
to feedshis eyes and cars with the eruel pleaſure of ſee- 5 
ing their agonies, and hearing their groans? It is 
aſtoniſhing that in ſuch a city as Sparta, where * 


foreign countries: Some mere butchered in their 
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vas had in the utmoſt deteſtationy where men thou be 
it «glorious: to confront death; where religion and t 
laws ſo far from reſtraining men as among us, aber; 
to arm them againſt all who were enemies to liberty; :; | 
it is aſtoniſhing, I ſay, that ſo horrid . monſter mould | 
be ſüffered to ve one day. | 
(4) Thave already oMſetvedthat che Romans; . 4 mg 
loyed in a moſt important war, had intermeddled * J. C. 
Ver itte with the affairs of Greece. The Htolians, 204. 
Ain themſelves neglected by thatipowerfultpepple, 
Who Fere their vnly refuge, made a 1 
fg oo eb treaty concluded, but P. Sempronius 
the arrived with" conſide fable aids; ten thou- 
ſand Hor" thouſand "horſe, and -thitty:Bive tips of 
5 He was vety much öffended at them for mak - 
his einc rade having firſt obtaibed tlie con- 
155 of ' the Romans, contrary to che expreſs words of 
the Toughh's alliance. Phe Epirots Alſb, tired with 


the length öf the war, ſent deputies (with the: pro- 
conful's leave) to Philip, Who now was returned to 
| "Macedonia, to exhort him to agree to a general peace ; 
hintinig to lim, that they were almoſt fore, if he eon⸗ 
ſented to "have an interview with Sempronius, they 
Would ealily agree upon the conditions. The king 
was; greatly pleaſed Wich Heſe overrures, and "Went to 
102 As both Parties pee dleſirous of eee 
that he might h LORE leifure, £ to Th tle Ag * 
of be kingdom; and the omans, that, they might be 
able to carry on the war againſt ache With greater 
vigour; a treaty was ſoon concluded, The kin 
. cauſed Pruſias, king of Bithynia, the. Achzans, Bao- - 
tians, Theſſalians, carnanians, and Epirots to be in- 
cluded in it; and the omans FEA the peop le 
"* of Ilium, kin 15 Attalus, 1978 Nabis the * 1 
tan tyrant, ſucceſſor to Machanidas, the people of. 5 EY 
| 


Elis, the Mefſenians, and the Athenians. In'this man- 
ner the war of the confederates terminated 1 in a e = 
of no long continuance, | 


£9 Lia. . rx. . 7 


Sxer. 
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THE HIS TN OF 
COL, VIII. The glorious expeditions of Auriochus | 
into Media, Partbia, Hyrcania, and as far as India. 


At his return to Antioch, be? receives ae ef tet | 
LEMY PHILOPATOR's death. 


HE hiftory of the wars in Ca 8 us 
to interropt the relation of the tranſactions in 


Alia, and therefore we now return to them. 


(a) Antiochus, after the death of Achæus, having 


employed ſome time in ſettling his affairs in Aſia Mi- 


nor, marched towards the Eaſt, to reduce thoſe pro- 


vinces which had revolted from the empire of Syria. 


He began by Media, of which the Parthians had juſt 
before diſpoſſeſſed him. Arſaces, ſon to him who 


founded that empire, was their king. He had taken 
advantage of the troubles in which the wars of An- 


tiochus with Ptolemy and Acæus had involved him, 


and had conquered Media. 


This country, ſays Polybius, i is the moſt powerful | 
in all Aſia, as well for its extent, as for the number 
and ſtrength of the men, and the great quantity of 


horſes it produces. Media furniſhes all Aſia with 
' thoſe beaſts; and its paſtures are ſo good, that the 


neighbouring monarchs ſend their ſtuds thither. 


Ecbatana is its capital city. The edifices of this city 


are the fineſt in the world, and the king's palace is 


ſeven hundred fathoms round. Though all the timber- 


work is of cedar and cyprus, yet not the leaſt piece 
of timber was viſible; the joiſts, the beams, the 


cielings and columns, which ſuſtained the porticoes 


and piazzas, being covered with ſilver or gold plates. 


. All the tiles were of ſilver. The greateſt part of theſe 


rich materials had been catried off by the Macedo- 


nians under Alexander the Great, and the reſt plun- 
dered by Antigonus and Seleucus Nicator. Never- 


x F 


— 


theleſs, when Antiochus entered this 1 the 


temple of Ena was ſtill ſurrounded with gilt columns, 
and the ſoldiers found in it a great number of ſilver 
tiles, a few golden bricks, and a great many of ſilver. 


; All 
(a) Polyb, . x. p · 597603. 


neither labour nor expence to convey water under 


waters, do not know frem what ſprings the ſubterra- 


is diffuſive enough, had been more prolix here, and 


aqueducts built under ground, with openings ar pro- 
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all thig Was converted inte ſpecie, and ſtamped with: | 


Antiochus':s image; the whole amotnting to four 
chouſand talents, or about an, handred thouſand 
"PR ſterling. , on 


* 1 
« 2 


Arſaces nuns AP ag! Wa 68 Aenne 20 


4 far as this temple ;- but he never imagined that he * 4 


would venture to croſs, with his numerous army, a 


country ſo barren as that which lies near it; and eſpe- 
cially as no water can be found in thoſe parts, none 


appearing: on the ſurface of the earth. There are in- 


deed rivulets and ſprings under ground, but no one. 
except thoſe who know the country, can find them. 


On this occaſion, a true ſtory is related by the inha- 
bitants of the country, that the Perſians, when the7ß 
conquered Aſia, gave to thoſe who ſhould raiſe water 
in places here none had been before, the profits ariſing 
from ſuch places, to the fifth generation incluſively. | 
The inhabitants, animated by theſe promiſes, ſpared 2 1 


flows, as far as theſe deletes ; inſomuch that at this 
time, ſays Polybius, thoſe who make uſe of theſe 


round from mount Taurus, whence a great quantity ö 
| 


neous rivulets flow that ſupply them with it. 
It were to be wiſhed that Polybius, who generally 


explained to us in what manner theſe ſubterraneous 
canals (for ſuch were the wells here ſpoken of) were 
built, and the methods 1 1 by Arſaces to ſtop 
them. From the account he gives of the prodigious 
labour employed, and the vaſt | ſums expended to com- 
plete this work, we rtiay ſuppoſe that- water had been * 
conveyed into every part of this vaſt deſert, by ſtone i 


Per diſtances, which Polybius calls wells. 

When Arfaces ſaw that Antiochus croſſed the . M. 
ſerts, in ſpite of the difficulties which he imagined 3793. 
would ſtop his march, he gave orders for ſtopping up Ann. J. C. 
the wells. But Antioehus, having foreſeen this, ſent 
a detachment of a which poſted itſelf near theſe 
Vor. V. "ORE wells, 
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5 Þ and beat the party that came to ſtop them 
Tbe army paſſed the deſerts, entered Maid, drove 
Arfaces out of it, and recovered all that province, 
Antiochus ſtayed there the reſt of the year, in order 
to re-eftablith his affairs, and to make the 43-5 qr 
| neceſſary for carrying on the war. 1 

A. M. The year following he enteted very early i into Par- 
Anl. f. c. this, where he was as ſucceſsful as he had been the 

216, year before in Media: Arſaces was forced to retire into 

Hyrcania, where he imagined that in ſecuring ſome 

paſſes of the mountains which ſeparate it from Par- 

thia, it would be wee for the Spe arey to 

approach him. 


A. M. However, he was pit FS; ang for, as fon as the 
N ſeaſon would permit, Antiochus took the field; and, 
209, after incredible difficulties, attacked all thoſe poſts at 
the ſame time with his whole army, which he divided 
into as many bodies as there were attacks, and ſoon 
forced them all. He afterwards aſſembled them in the 
plains, and marched to beſiege Seringis, which was 
the capital of Hyrcania. Having beſieged it for ſome 
time, be at laſt made a great breach, and took the 
city by ſtorm, upon which the inbehitanta ſarrendered 
at diſcretion. 
(3) In the mean time Arſaces was very 8 As 
: he retired, he re-afſembled troops, which at laſt formed 
an army of an hundred-and-twenty thouſand foot, 
and twenty thouſand horſe. He then took the field 
againſt the enemy, and put a ſtop to their progreſs 
with the utmoſt bravery. His reſiſtance protracted the 
war, which ſeemed almoſt at an end. After many 
engagements, Antiochus perceiving he gained no ad- 
vantage, judged that it would be extremely difficult 
| to reduce ſo valiant an enemy, and drive him entirely 
| dodut of the provinces, where by length of time he had 
ſo ſtrongly eſtabliſned himſelf. For this reaſon, he 
began to liſten to the overtures which were made him, 
for terminating ſo tedious a war. 
At laſt a 1 was concluded, i in . it was Bonk 


lated 


(8) Juſtin, . xli, Co 5. 


, 
\ 
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- Hated; chat Arſaces ſhould continue in poluMon bf Hyrs 4. 1. 
© eania, upon condition that he ſhould affiſt Antiochuz Ant. 
+ in recovering the reſt of the revolted” provinces.” 203. 
Antiochus, after this peace curned his arms againſt A. M. 
. Evthydemus, king of Bactria. We have already Pu, 
ſhown, in hat manner ' Theoflotus had difynited 
Bactria from the! empire of Sytia, and left ir to his 
ſon of the ſame name with bimſelf. This fon had 
been defeated and diſpoſſeſſed by Euthydemus, a brave 
and prudent man, who engaged in a long war again 
Antiochus. (c) The latter uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
to recover Bactria; but they all were rendered inef- 
fectual by the valour and vigilance of Euthydemus. 
During the courſe of this war, Antiochus diſplayed 
his bravery in the moſt extraordinary manner. In one 
of theſe battles his horſe was killed under him, and 
he himſelf received a Wound in the mouth, which 
however was not dangerous, being attended with only 
theloſs of ſome of his teeth Fe 
At laſt he grew weary of 4 war, Alen he plainly 
perceived that it would be impoſſible for him to de- 
throne this prince. He therefore gave audience to 
Euthydemus's ambaſſadors, who reprefented to him, 
that the war he was carrying on againſt their ſove- 
reign was not juſt : that he had never r been his ſubject, LY 
and conſequently that he ought not to avenge himſelf } 
on their king, becauſe others had rebelled againſt him ; i 
that Bactria had thrown off the yoke of the Syria þ 
empire under other monarchs long before him: that | | 
he poſſeſſed this kingdom by right of conqueſt ove 
the deſcendants of thoſe chiefs f the rebellion, 7 . 
preſerved it as the reward of a Juſt victory. They 
alſo infinuated to him that the Scythians, obſerving 
both parties had weakened themſelves by this war, 
were preparing to invade BaCtria with great fury; _ 
and that ſhould they ꝓerſiſt obſtinately in diſpuring it, 
thoſe Barbarians might very poſſibly di ſpoſſeſs both A.M. 
of it. This reflection made an impreſſion on Antio- 3733. 
chus, who, by this time, was grown quite weary * Wc _ 
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(c) Polyb. J. x. v. 626, 621, K. 1. A5 pas gi. 652. 
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© ſo unprofitable and tedious a war; and for this 8 
he. granted them ſuch conditions as ended in a peace. 
To confirm and ratify it, Euthydemus ſent bis ſon to 
Antiochus. He gave him a gracious reception; and 
Judging, by his agreeable mien, his converſation, and 
r of majeſty. conſpicuous. in his whole perſon, 

ANN e, was Worthy of a throne, he promiſed him one 
of his dau ghters in marriage, and granted his father 
the title of king... The other articles of the treaty 
were put in writing, and the alliance was eee 
by the uſual oaths. 1 

_ Having received all FS tn 8 which 
was one of the articles of peace, he, paſſed! Mount 
Caucaſus, and entered India, and then renewed his 
alliance with the king of that country. He alſo re- 
ccived elephants —— him, which, with thoſe Euthy- 
demus had given, him, amounted ; to an hundred and 
fifty. He marched from thence into Arachoſia, af- 
terwards into Drangiana, thence into Carmania, 
eſtabliſhing his authority "9d. 8 od order inf A a ele 
provinces. 15 ; 
le paſſed the winter in pd Jaſt country; Fr rom 
thence he returned by Perſia; Babylonia, and Meſo- 
* potamia, and at laſt arrived at Antioch, afier having 
ſpent ſeven years in this expedition. The yigour of his 
enterpriſes, and the prudence. with whigh he had con- 
ducted the whole. war, acquired him the character of 
a wiſe and valiant prince, and made him Fe 
to Europe as well as Aſia. 

A little after his arrival at 1 re A was 
brought him of the death, of  Prolemy Philopator. 


Ant. J. C. That prince, by his intemperance and exceſſes, had 


204. 


quite ruined his conſtitution, which, was naturally 


ſtrong and vigorous. He died, as, generally happens 
t thoſe Who. :abandan. themſelves to pleaſure, before 


be had run half his courſe... He was ſcarce. above 


- 


twenty years old when he aſcended the throne, and 
reigned but ſeventeen years. He was ſucceeded, oy 
"UE Eg ee bis lon, chen five verd. Mg 
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